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DEDICATION  OF  THE  THIRD  VOLU 


TO  MY  HONORED  FRIEND, 
THE  REVEREND  JOSEPH  BLANCO  WHITE  OP  DUBLIN, 

A  PRESBYTER  OP  THE  CHURCH  OP  ENGLAND. 

I  dedicate  this  volume,  my  dear  sir,  to  you,  in  token  of  the  fellowship  of 
mind  and  heart  existing  between  us  —  a  fellowship  springing  out  of  our  com* 
mon  consciousness  of  that  evangelical  truth  which,  fitted  and  designed  to  unita 
all  men  together  in  one  community,  begets  friendship  on  both  sides  the  ocean 
between  those  who,  by  the  eye  of  the  spirit,  can  recognize  each  other  as  kins- 
men and  brethren  though  they  have  never  seen  each  other  face  to  face.  And 
as  we  are  united  by  the  consciousness  of  that  truth  which  for  eighteen  centa« 
riea  has  been  at  work  to  found  among  all  mankind  a  fellowship  which  will  de- 
stroy all  separating  intervals  of  time  and  space,  so  are  we  more  particularly 
bound  together  by  our  peculiar  mode  of  apprehending  that  truth,  resulting 
from  the  histoxy  of  our  Uves,  which  differing  as  they  do  in  other  respects  re- 
semble each  other  in  this,  that  they  have  run  through  the  same  opposite  ex« 
tremes,  agitating  the  times  in  which  we  live ;  as  well  as  by  our  common  con- 
viction of  what  it  is  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  gospel,  and  of  its  rela- 
tion to  the  changing  forms  of  human  culture.  Out  of  your  struggle  with  sn- 
{xrrstition  and  infidelity,  with  dogmatism  and  skepticism,  you  have  reached 
and  found  repose  in  the  settled  conviction  that,  as  in  your  last  work  you  finely 
express  it,  the  essence  of  Christianity  consists  not  so  much  in  the  revelation  c^ 
a  new  speculative  theory  or  system  of  morality,  as  in  the  bestowment  of  a  new 
divine  life  fitted  to  penetrate,  and  refine  from  its  inmost  centre,  man's  entire 
nature  with  all  its  powers  and  capacities,  and  also  to  give  a  new  direction  to 
all  human  thought  and  action.  This  divine  principle  of  life  is  one  which  ever 
retains  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  youth ;  while  dogmatic  systems  dependent  on 
the  changing  forms  of  culture  among  men  become  superannuated.  Humanity 
as  it  advances  in  years,  by  this  principle  of  the  new  life  continually  growi 
voun<y  again.  From  this  divine  life  comes  the  consciousness  which  conquen 
doubt,  which  dissipates  tntavdala  and  nffotntoftfiaia,  which  overcomes  all  difii- 
cnlties ;  while  human  science  ever  continues  to  be  a  patch-work,  as  it  cannot 
deny  without  contradicting  itself.  To  exhibit  the  progressive  evoludon  and 
purification  of  this  divine  life  within  the  whole  compass  of  humanity,  on  the 
sides  of  thought  and  of  action,  is  precisely  the  task  which  the  present  work, 
feebly  and  imperfectly  as  it  may  be  done,  aims  to  accomplish ;  and  because 
you  perceived  this  to  be  its  aim  and  tendency,  you  have  expressed  your  agree- 
ment with  it  May  the  Spirit  of  God  ever  keep  us  thus  united,  that  so  with 
the  greater  energy  wo  may  till  the  last  breath  of  life  bear  witness  of  this  divine 
life  which  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Son  of  God,  and  Saviour  of  sinful  mankind, 
hs5  bestowed ;  that  we  may  promote,  cherish  and  refine  it  both  in  ourselves 
and  in  others ;  that  we  may  contend  with  it  and  for  it,  against  skepticism  and 
dogmatism,  against  the  pride  and  presumption  of  a  false  philosophy,  and  the 
arrosant  idolatry  of  mere  notions  of  the  human  understanding. 

^  A.  NEANDER. 

Berlin,  Oct.  4th,  1834. 


DEDICATION  OF  THE  FOURTH  VOLUME. 


TO  MY  BELOVED  FRIEND  AND  COLLEAGUE, 

DR.   TWESTEN. 

When  I  dedicated  to  70U  a  volume  of  this  work  some  years  ago,  mj  inward 
motiTO  was  the  consciousness  of  our  spiritual  fellowship  as  Christians  and  theo- 
logians ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  outward  occasion  was  presented  in  the 
pleasure  I  had  of  greeting  you  here  again,  and  of  being  able  to  compare  our 
Tiews  with  regard  to  many  points,  on  the  spot  where  our  ancient  friendship 
fini  commenced.  And  then  again,  when  one  of  my  dearest  wishes  seemed 
likely,  though  by  a  painful  occa^iion,  to  be  fulfilled,  and  I  was  promising  myself 
the  satisfaction  of  being  permitted  to  labor  with  you  for  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
a  closer  collegial  union,  I  felt  desirous  of  dedicating  to  you  the  third  volume 
of  my  church  history  by  way  of  saluting  you  as  my  colleague.  I  omitted  to  do 
10,  because  I  was  unwilling  to  anticipate  a  decision  of  which  I  had  not  as  yet 
been  certainly  assured.  Since  then,  you  have  followed  the  call  of  the  Lord 
which  invited  you  to  join  us ;  and  since  then,  I  have  experienced  and  enjoyed, 
amid  the  jars  and  divisions  of  an  all-separating,  all-isolating  period,  the  rich  and 
manifold  blessing  of  our  collegial  connection.  First  of  all,  then,  I  would  thank 
God  for  this.  I  would  tliank  Him,  that  he  led  you  to  us ;  for  in  such  a  time 
of  the  breaking  up  of  old  foundations,  in  such  a  period  of  ferment,  we  do  indeed 
especially  need  theologians  who  can  with  calmness  and  composure,  with  firm- 
ness and  freedom,  pursue  right  onward  through  the  oppositions  which  agitato 
the  times,  that  true  middle  course,  which  is  not  to  be  found  by  falling  in  with 
OTery  tendency  of  the  good  and  the  evil  spirit  of  the  age,  but  which  the  pure 
and  simple  truth  of  the  gospel  presents  of  itself,  as  the  only  way  ultra  quod  ci- 
traque  nequit  consistere  rectum ;  —  men  who  seek  after  nothing  but  the  simple 
trnUi,  and  who  would  let  this  have  its  sway ;  who  have  received  from  above 
that  disposition  which  will  not  allow  them  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  those 
dor  whom  this  simple  truth  is  not  good  enough,  nor  to  humor  that  sickly  ten- 
dency of  a  false  culture  and  excitement  which  can  be  satisfied  only  with  the 
piquant  and  the  striking.  May  God,  therefore,  who  has  bestowed  this  blessing 
on  you,  preserve  your  health  and  strength  to  work  among  us  yet  many  years 
by  your  science  and  your  life,  in  this  spirit,  for  his  kingdom  ;  and  may  he  give 
you  to  enjoy  an  ever  increasing  pleasure  and  delight  in  this  work.  May  he 
bless  also  our  union,  and  cause  us  to  be  a  mutual  help,  as  it  becomes  Christian 
friends  to  be,  to  each  other,  by  strengthening  each  other's  hands,  encouraging 
each  other's  hearts  and  correcting  each  other's  errors.  May  he  enable  us  to 
labor  together  for  one  common  end,  even  that  —  to  use  the  language  of  the 
great  Erasmus  —  ut  Christus  ille  purus  atque  simplex  inseratur  mcntibus  ho- 
minum,  an  end  to  which  science  itself  must  also  be  subservient. 

Yours,  with  my  whole  heart, 

NEANDER. 

BsBLiKi  June  10th,  1836. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  VOLUME. 


In  presenting  to  the  public  tliis  third  volame  of  my  Church  Kstory,  I  be^ 
leaTe  to  remark  that  it  would  haye  giyeh  me  great  pleasure  if  I  had  found  it 
posuble  to  conclude  in  this  volume  mj  account  of  the  image-controversj ;  but 
in  considering  the  immense  mass  of  the  materials,  I  have  thought  best  to  re- 
serre  the  second  part  of  this  controversy  for  the  next  succeeding  periodi  whera 
it  chrondogicallj  belongs.  The  thread  of  events  which  in  this  period  served 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  schism  betwixt  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  church,  I 
shali  take  up  agsun  in  the  genetic  exposition  of  this  controversy  in  the  follow- 
ing period. 

Cnirough  the  obliging  assistance  of  my  friend  Dr.  Fotcrmann,  whose  praiso* 
worthy  e£rorts  have  opened  the  way  for  establishing  among  us  a  chair  of  Ar* 
menian  literature,  I  have  been  enabled  here  and  there  to  avail  myself  of  Ar> 
menian  toorces  of  information  hitherto  unexplored. 

May  the  indefktigable  labors  of  this  estimable  man,  in  a  field  which  promises 
so  rich  a  harvest,  meet  with  the  acknowledgment  and  the  patronage  they  fO 
eminently  deserve. 

A.N. 

BsRUN,  Oct.  4th,  1884. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  VOLUME. 

God  be  thanked  that  he  has  enabled  me  to  complete  this  new  and  important 
section  of  the  present  work,  and  to  approach  the  flourishing  period  of  the  mid- 
dle ages. 

I  cannot  forbear  expressing  my  hearty  acknowledgments  to  Councillor 
Benss  of  Gottingen,  and  to  Mr.  Kopitar,  keeper  of  the  Imperial  library  in 
Vienna  for  the  kind  assistance  they  have  rendered  me  on  several  points  of 
literary  inquiry.  Mr.  Kopitar  has  shown  the  distinguished  kindness  of  send- 
ing me  firom  his  private  library  the  Greek  work  mentioned  on  the  814th  page 
of  this  volume,  with  the  request  that  afler  having  made  such  use  of  it  as  I 
needed  for  myself,  I  should  place  it  in  the  royal  library  of  this  city  for  the  use 
of  other  inquirers. 

I  must  also  express  my  obligations  to  Dr.  Petermann  for  the  extracts  with 
which  he  has  furnished  me  firom  books  published  only  in  the  Armenian  Ian- 

^^  NEANDER 

Beklix,  Juns  10th,  1886. 
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by  Gregory  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  (596).  His  reception  by  Ethel- 
bert  Se^es  down  in  Canterbury.  Apparent  miracles.  Ethel- 
bertfs  b^tim  and  conduct  after  it  Gregor/s  principles  touching 
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land.  Boniface  in  Hessia  and  Thuringia.  His  mode  of  laboring 
and  its  success.  The  oak  of  Geismar.  Boniface  makes  provision 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people.  Advice  of  Daniel  of  Wor- 
cester on  this  subject.  Boniface's  sermons  and  biblical  studies.  At- 
tention bestowed  by  him  on  spiritual  culture.  Opponents  of  Boni- 
face. Boniface  in  Rome  (739)  and  Bavaria.  Bishoprics  in  that 
country.  Death  of  Charles  Martel  (741).  Charlemagne  and  Fipin. 
New  bishoprics  (742).  Institution  of  provincial  synods.  Errorists. 
Adelbert  Desiderius,  mentioned  by  Gregory  of  Tours  (note).  Boni- 
face's report  about  him.  Respect  paid  to  Adelbert  \  his  followers. 
Adelbert's  arrest.  Clement  opposed  to  the  authority  of  the  church- 
fathers  and  councils — in  favor  of  the  marriage  of  bishops  and  op- 
posed to  the  customary  hindrances  to  marriage.  Boniface  on  hin- 
drances to  marriage  arising  from  the  relations  of  god-parents  and 
god-children.  Clement's  view  of  the  descensus  and  of  the  doctrine 
of  predestination.  Just  conduct  of  pope  Zacharias  towards  Adel- 
bert and  Clement  (747).  Ultimate  fortunes  of  these  men.  Con- 
troversy of  Boniface  with  Vii^Iius,  with  Samon.  Frankness  of 
Boniface  tovrards  pope  Zacharias  with  regard  to  abuses  existing  in 
the  Romish  church.  Efibrts  of  Boniface  to  establish  a  fixed  eccle- 
siastical organization.  Boniface  nominated  archbishop  ( 782),  wish- 
es to  have  Cologne  for  his  metropolis.  Ceroid  and  Gcwillieb  of 
Mentz.  Mentz  made  an  archbishopric.  Wish  of  Boniface  to  con- 
fer the  archiepiscopal  dignity  on  his  disciple  Lull.  Decision  of  the 
pope.  Pipin  anointed  king  by  Boniface  (752).  Solicitude  shown 
by  Boniface  for  the  English  church.  Synod  for  reform  at  Clove- 
shove  (747).  Lull  consecrated  bishop.  Letter  of  Boniface  to  Ful- 
rad.  His  controversy  with  Hildegar  bishop  of  Cologne.  Boniface 
in  Friesland  (755).     His  martyrdom  (5th  June  755) 45 — 72 

Disciples  of  Boniface.  Gregory  in  Friesland.  Abbot  of  a  monastery 
in  Utrecht  His  death  (781).  Abbot  Sturm,  founder  of  the  mo- 
nastery of  Hersfeld  (736)  and  Fulda  (744).  His  residence  in 
Italy;  his  labors  and  death  (779) 72—75 

Saxony.  Resistance  to  Christianity  there,  increased  by  the  ili-chosen 
means  for  converting  the  people.  Prudent  counsels  of  abbot  Al- 
cuin.  Peace  of  Selz  (804).  Forced  conversion  of  individuals.  Se- 
vere laws.  Liudger,  labors  in  Friesland,  on  Heligoland,  in  the  te^* 
ritory  around  Munster,  is  made  bishop  (ex.  809).  Willehad  amons^ 
the  Frieslanders  and  Saxons — in  the  province  of  Wigmodia  (Bre- 
men)— ^in  Rome;  Aflemach.  Willehad,  first  bbhop  of  Bremen 
(787  ex.  789) 75—82 

Avares  (Huns).  Their  prince  Tudun  baptized.  Archbishop  Arno 
of  Salzburg.  Alcuin's  advice  to  the  emperor  Charles  and  to  Arno. 
Success  of  the  mission.    Hamburg 82 — 84 

2.  In  Asia  and  Africay  84 — 88. 

Limitation  of  the  Christian  church.     By    Chosru-Panriz  of  Persia. 

His  subjugation  by  HeracHus 84 

Mohammedanifm.  First  appearance  of  Mohammed.  Condition  of  the 
Arabians.  Mohammed's  religious  tone  of  mind.  Character  of  his 
religion.  One-sided  view  of  the  idea  of  God.  Fanaticism.  Ab- 
sence of  the  ethical  element  God  worshipped  by  external  works. 
Onfpaal  state  of  man.  Gnostic  elements.  Absence  of  the  need  of 
a  r^emption.     Mohammed's  original  de»gn.     His  opposition  to  idol- 
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atry.  At  a  later  period  opposed  to  the  Jews  and  the  Christians. 
He  wished  to  be  regarded  as  the  restorer  of  pure  Theism,  and  to 
contend  against  the  corruptions  of  earlier  revelations.  Opposition 
of  the  principles  of  Mohammed  to  the  essence  of  Christianity.  Re- 
lation of  Mohammedanism  to  Judaism.  Defence  of  Christianity 
by  the  church-teachers,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  doctrines 
of  free-will  and  of  the  deity  of  Christ  Causes  which  promoted 
Mohammedanism.  Monophysitism  of  the  Copts.  Melchites  (note)* 
Oppressions  suffered  by  the  Christians  from  the  Mohammedaus  .  84 — 89 
Nestorians.  Timothcus,  their  patriarch  in  Syria  from  7  78  to  8  20. 
Missionaries  to  India  and  to  China.  Cardag  and  Jabdallaha.  In- 
scription relating  to  the  labors  of  the  Nestorian  priest  Olopuen  in 
China.  Christian  kingdom  in  Nubia  standing  under  the  Coptic 
patriarchs 89—91 


SECTION  SECOND. 

HISTORY   OF    THE   CHURCH   CONSTITUTION,  91 — 123. 

1.  Relation  of  the  Church  to  the  State. 

Appointment  to  church  offices.  Interest  of  the  church  to  secure 
herself  against  the  influence  of  the  secular  power.  Resistance  of 
the  French  monarchs.  King  Chilperic*s  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
(note).  Belief  in  a  visible  Theocracy.  Influence  of  the  French 
monarchs  in  the  nomination  of  bishops.  Disregard  of  the  eccle- 
siastical laws  touching  the  interstitia.  Bishoprics  made  presents 
of,  and  sold.  Laws  against  interference  with  ecclesiastical  elec- 
tions. Deposition  of  Emeritus,  bishop  of  Xaintcs,  and  its  conse- 
quences. Pains  taken  by  Gregory  the  Great  to  remove  abu<\^s 
in  the  bcstowment  of  benefices.  Fiflh  synod  at  Paris  (615)  de- 
crees free  ecclesiastical  elections.  Confirmed  by  Clotaire  II. 
Boniface.  Restoration  of  free  ecclesiastical  elections  by  Charle- 
magne. Influence  of  the  English  and  Spanish  monarchs  on  the 
bestowment  of  benefices 91 — 95 

Ecclesiastical  legislation.  Assembling  of  the  synotls  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  monarchs.  Synods  gradually  fall  out  of  use.  Com- 
plaints of  Gregory  the  Great  and  of  Boniface  on  this  subject. 
Diets  pass  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  laws.  Influence  of  the 
bishops  on  civil  legislation.  In  Spain,  synods  uphold  the  royal 
prerogative  and  exercise  great  influence  over  the  State.  Charle- 
magne's determinations  with  regard  to  general  assemblies  .     .     .       95 — 97 

Exemption  of  the  church  from  State  burdens.  Service  in  war. 
Quarrel  of  the  emperor  Mauritius  with  Gregory  the  Great. 
Bondmen  admitted  as  ecclesiastics ;  reason  of  this.  Ordinances 
against  the  abuse  of  this.  Influence  of  Christianity  in  abolishing 
slaver)'.  Judgments  of  the  church-fathers  concerning  this  insti- 
tution. Abbot  Isidore  of  Pelusium.  Johannes  Eleemosvnarius 
patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Plato.  Theodorus  Studita.  Gregory 
the  Great  The  church  protects  slaves.  Redemption  and  manu- 
mission of  slaves  regarded  as  a  good  work  97 — 101 

Possessions  of  the  Church  Tithes  (note).  Superstition  contributes 
to  their  increase.  Insecurity  of  her  landed  possessions.  Church- 
bailiffs.     Advocati.     Yicedomini  (note).     Taxes  on  church  pro- 
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pertj.  Army-ban  (Heerbann).  Pardcipatioii  of  bishops  and  ab- 
bots in  war.  Ordinances  of  Charlemagne  on  this  subject  .  .  ,  101—103 
Administration  of  justice.  Influence  of  the  church  on  it  Judg- 
ments of  the  church  respecting  suicide  (note).  Alcnin  opposed 
to  the  punishment  of  death.  Intercessions  of  the  clergy  for  trans- 
gressors. Eparchius  (note).  Asylums  of  the  churches.  Little  re- 
gard paid  to  them.  Chramnus  (note).  Ordinances  relating  to 
the  treatment  of  persons  condemned  to  death  in  asylums.  Rela- 
ting to  the  care  of  prisoners.  Ordinances  relating  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  church  in  Spain.  Benefits  and  evils  resulting  from 
the  great  influence  of  the  bishops.  Complaints  of  Alcuin  with 
regard  to  the  clergy  (note) 102—106 

2.  Internal  Organization  of  the  Church,  106 — 183. 

Increasing  consideradon  of  the  monks.  Tonsure  among  the  clergy 
.  (note).  Formation  of  societies  of  ecclesiactics  after  the  pattern 
of  monkish  fraternities.  Chrodegang  of  Metz,  founder  of  the  ca- 
nonical life  of  the  clergy.  Horae  canonicae.  Capitula.  Con- 
firmation of  the  Rule  of  Chrodegang  at  Aix  (816).  Advanta- 
geous influence  of  this  institution.  Church-visitations.  Sends  in 
the  Frank  church.  Abuses  hurtful  to  the  diocesan  connection. 
Ordinationes  absolutae.  Court-clergy.  Castle-priests.  Ordi- 
nances for  the  nuuntenance  of  parochial  worship.  lUghts  of  pa- 
tronage, founded  by  Justinian.  Augmentation  and  abuse.  Laws 
against  them.  Capitula  ruralia  among  Archi-presbyters.  Great 
authority  of  arch-deacons.  Metropolitan  constitution.  Disinclina- 
tion of  the  Frank  bishops  to  it     106 — 111 

Fwpaey,  Important  bearing  of  its  completion  on  the  church  theo- 
cratical  system.  Gregory  I.  the  Great  His  manifold  activity. 
His  conduct  towards  monarchs  (note).  His  zeal  for  the  honor 
of  the  Romish  church,  and  habit  of  declining  all  honors  shown  to 
himself  personally.  His  conduct  towards  Natalis,  bishop  of  Salo- 
na.  His  recognition  of  the  equal  rank  of  all  bishops — reflises  to 
be  called  Papa  universalis.  His  quarrel  with  the  patriarch  Jo- 
hannes rrfOJevr^q  of  Constantinople.  Relation  of  the  popes  to  the 
East-Roman  emperors ;  to  the  Longobards.  Transition  of  Theo- 
delinda  queen  of  the  Longobards  to  the  catholic  church  (587). 
Relation  of  the  popes  to  the  Spanish  church.  Reckared  king  of 
&e  Visigoths  comes  over  to  the  catholic  church  (589).  Leandcr 
of  Seville.  Gregory  the  Great  exercises  his  supreme  judicial  au- 
thority in  Spain.  Queen  Witiza  forbids  appeals  to  Rome  (701). 
Dependence  of  the  English  on  the  Romish  church.  Pilgrimages. 
Relation  of  the  Romish  to  the  Frank  chnrch.  Example  of  an  ac- 
knowledged decision  of  pope  John  HL  (note).  Gregory  the 
Great  Boniface.  Pallium  (note).  Influence  of  the  papal  ap- 
probation on  the  anointing  of  Pipin.  Aid  furnished  to  pope  Ste- 
phen n.  by  Pipin  against  the  Longobards.  Pipin  adds  the  terri- 
tory taken  from  the  Longobards  (755),  to  the  patrimonium  PetrL 
Charlemagne  founds  the  Frank  kingdom  in  Italy.  His  coronation 
as  emperor  by  pope  Leo  HI.  (800).  Declarations  of  the  popes 
concerning  dieir  power ;  Hadrian  I.  (note).  Stephen  H.  de- 
mands the  right  of  confirmation  in  the  case  of  princely  and  royal 
marriages.  Alcuin's  view  of  the  spiritual  power  of  the  papacy. 
Attempts  made  to  create  a  feud  between   the  emperor  Charles 
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and  the  popes.  His  disposition  towards  tbem.  Landed  property 
of  the  church.  Forged  deeds  of  gift  by  Constantine  the  Great. 
Missi.  Synods  at  Home  touching  the  case  of  pope  Leo  III. ;  the 
bishops  decline  to  pass  judgment  on  the  pope      ......  Ill — 128 


SECTION  THIRD. 

CHRISTIAN   I^FE    AND   CHRISTIAN   WORSHIP,  123 — 141. 

Chiistianity  acquires  true  influence  only  by  degrees.  Footholds  for 
superstition.  Deficiency  of  continued  and  progressive  religious 
instruction.  Synod  of  Cloveshove  on  this  subject.  Determina- 
tions touching  preaching  in  the  Kule  of  Chrodegang.  Charle- 
magne; Alcuin,  on  this  subject  Alcuin  on  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures.  Decrees  of  councils  on  the  subject  of  preaching. 
Theodulf  of  Orleans  acdve  in  promoting  the  cause  of  religious 
instruction.  Great  want  of  able  clerg3rmen.  Homiliarla.  The 
Homiliarum  compiled  by  Paul  the  deacon  with  a  preface  of  Char- 
lemagne.    The  Latin,  the  liturgical  language 123 — 129 

Superstition,  Seeking  oracles  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Sortes 
sanctorum.  Ordinances  against  these  practices.  Judgments  of 
God.  Introduction  of  them  into  the  Burgundian  code  by  Gundo- 
bad.  Avitus  of  Vienne  opposed  to  them.  Charlemagne  approves 
them.  Justification  sought  from  external  works.  Charlemagne 
opposed  to  this  ;  Theodulf  of  Orleans.  Worship  of  saints.  Deter- 
mination of  this  in  the  church  system  of  faith.  Pagan  element  in 
it  Gregory  of  Tours  concerning  Martin  of  Tours.  Frauds  prac- 
tised with  relics.     Unworthy  persons  exalted  to  the  rank  of  saints  129 — 133 

Festivals,  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Greek  church.  Purificatio  Ma- 
riae  in  the  Western  church.  Assnmptio  Mariae.  Festival  of  Christ's 
circumcision.  Festival  of  St  Michael.  Dies  natalis  apostolorum  Pe- 
tri ct  Paifli.  Nativity  of  John  the  Bi^tist  Natales  of  Sts.  Andrew, 
Eemigius  and  Martin.  Festival  of  All  Saints.  Alcuin  on  this  subject  133 — 135 

Lord*s  Supper,  Idea  of  sacrifice  in  it.  Gregory  the  Great  Magi- 
cal efiects  of  the  eucharist  Ignis  purgatorius.  Masses  for  the 
dead.     Missae  privatae.     Voices  against  these 135 — 136 

Church-discipline,  Private  exercises  of  penance.  Absolution  given 
without  permission  to  commune.  Libelli  poenitentiales.  Direc- 
tions for  the  administration  of  church  penance.  Pecuniary  mulcts. 
Compositiones.  Origin  of  indulgence.  Mischiefs  growing  out  of  it 
Synodal  declarations  touching  the  giving  of  ahns  and  other  exter- 
nal works,  touching  the  divine  forgiveness  of  sins  and  priestiy 
absolution.  Theodulf  of  Orleans,  Halitgar  of  Cambray  on  these 
points.    More  rigid  forms  of  penance 186 — 141 


SECTION  FOURTH. 

HIBTORT  07   CHRISTIANITT  APPBBHBNDBD  AND   DEVELOPED  AS 

A  SYSTEM   OP  DOCTRINES,  141 — 273. 

1.  In  the  Latin  Churchy  141—169. 

Gregory  the  Great,     Circumstances  of  his  life.     Improves  the  psalm- 
ody and  liturgy  of  the  church ;  a  zealous  preacher ;  his  RegoU 
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pastoralis.  Influence  of  Augustin  on  him.  His  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination. Practical  application  of  it  Uncertainty  respecting 
salvation.  Injurious  consequences  of  tliis  doctrine.  Opposition 
of  the  purely  Christian  and  sensuous  catholic  elements.  His 
views  of  miracles ;  of  prayer.  His  mode  of  treating  ethics.  His 
Moralia.  His  views  of  love ;  the  cardinal  virtues.  Opposed  to 
mere  opus  operatum.  His  views  of  the  new  creation.  Of  mock- 
humility  and  truthfulness.  His  views  of  the  relation  of  ratio  to 
fides.  Of  the  study  of  profane  literature.  The  commentary  on 
the  two  books  of  Kings  ascribed  to  him  on  this  point  (note)  .  .  141 — 151 
Decline  of  ancient  culture.     Libraries.     Cassiodore  (note)    ...  151 

Isuijre  of  Hispalis.     His  writings.     His  models.     His  influence      .  162 

Theological  culture  in  Ireland,  Archbishop  Theodore  of  Canter- 
bury. Abbot  Hadrian  (Adrian).  Their  laudable  efforts  in  found- 
ing schools.  The  venerable  Bede  (A.  D.  673 — 735).  Egbert, 
archbif^hop  of  York.  Elbert,  master  of  the  school  at  York.  Al- 
cuin  (A.  D.  735 — 804).  Events  of  his  life.  Charlemagne's  zeal 
for  the  advancement  of  the  sciences.  Alcuin  master  of  the  Scola 
Palatina.  His  indmate  relations  with  Charlemagne — he  improves 
the  Latin  version  of  the  Bible — ^becomes  teacher  to  the  abbey  of 

St.  Martin  of  Tours— his  end 152^156 

Dogmatical  oppositions  of  this  age.  In  the  Carolingian  period  the 
application  of  traditional  dogmas  prevailed  over  new  investigations 
concerning  the  doctrines  of  faith.  Renewal  of  the  opposiUon  be- 
tween the  Andochian  and  the  Alexandrian  schools  in  Spain. 
Elipandus,  archbishop  of  Toledo.  His  personal  character.  His 
controversies  with  the  errorist  Migetius  (note).  Felix  of  Urgel- 
lis,  probably  the  author  of  Adoptianism,  Resemblance  of  the 
mode  of  development  of  his  dogmatical  views  with  that  of  Theo- 
dore of  ^lopsuestia.  Whether  Felix  was  instigated  by  the  wri- 
tings of  Th^sdore  ?  Possibility  of  the  spread  of  these  writings  in 
Spain.  Felix  defends  Christianity  against  Mohammedanism. 
Combats  the  confounding  together  of  the  predicates  of  the  two 
natures  in  Christ  In  what  sense  Christ  is  called  Son  of  God  and 
God.  The  antithesis  between  natura,  genere  and  voluntate,  bene- 
placito.  Antithesis  between  a  filius  genere  et  natura,  and  a  Alius 
adoptione.  Idea  of  adoption.  His  appeal  to  Scripture.  Hypo- 
thesis of  the  arttfti&lojaiytg  icSr  ovofAOtoitv  (note).  Comparison 
of  the  union  between  God  and  Christ  with  the  adoption  of  men 
by  grace.  Felix  opposed  to  the  designation  of  Mary  as  the  mother 
of  God.  Connection  of  baptism  with  the  spiritalis  generatio  per 
fldoptionem.     Progressive  steps  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  the 

humanity  of  Christ     Agndetism 156 — 163 

Opponents  of  Adoptianxsm,  Etherius  o£  0(hmB,  Beatus,  Violence 
of  the  dispute.  Conduct  of  Elipandus.  Spread  of  the  Contro- 
versy to  France.  Character  of  Felix  of  Urgellis.  Condemna* 
tion  of  Adoptianism  at  Regensbnrg  (A.  D.  792).  Felix  in  Rome. 
His  recantation.  Felix  in  Spain.  Letter  to  the  Spanish  bishops. 
Council  at  Frankfort  (A.  D.  794).  Alcuin.  Felix  defends 
Adoptianism  against  Alcuin.  His  more  liberal  views  concerning 
the  church.  Letter  of  Elipandus  to  Alcuin.  Elipandus  on  the 
Bomish  church  (note).  Pope  Adrian  on  the  apostol.  Decret 
Act  15  (note).  Proposal  of  Alcuin  for  the  refutation  of  Felix. 
Abbot  Benedict  of  Aniana,  archbishop  Leidrad  of  Lyons  and 

toin  in.  B 
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bishop  Nefrid  of  Narbonne  are  sent  to  south-France  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suppressing  Adoptianism.  Their  meeting  with  Felix  of 
Urgellis.  Felix  before  the  synod  at  Aix  (A.  D.  799)  declares 
hiii^lf  convinced — is  committed  to  the  oversight  of  Leidrad  of 
Lyons.  Felix  (ex.  816)  retains  his  opinions.  His  avowal  respect- 
ing AgnHetism 163—168 

2.  In  the  Greek  Churchy  169—243. 

Slate  of  learning.  Free  mental  development  placed  under  check. 
Collections  of  the  scriptural  expositions  of  the  older  church- 
teachers,  catenae,  cuf^aL  Predominant  dialectical  tendency. 
John  of  Damascus.  A  dialectico-mystical  tendency  fostered  by 
Monachism.  Spurious  writings  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite — first 
used  (A.  D.  583)  by  the  Severianians.  Presbyter  Theodore  de- 
fends their  genuineness.  Influence  of  these  writings.  Distinction 
of  a  ^colo//a  xara(pflrTuc^  and  aTKHpetriMi) 169 — 171 

Maxhnus^  representative  of  the  dialectico-contemplative  tendency. 
Character  of  his  writings.  On  servitude.  End  of  creation.  End 
of  Redemption.  Continuous  incarnation  of  the  Logos  in  the  faith- 
ful. Natural  ability  and  grace.  This  belonging  together  of  the 
divine  and  human  in  the  faithful,  compared  with  the  two  natures 
in  Christ  Progressive  evolution  of  divine  revelations.  Faith. 
Faith  compared  with  the  kingdom  of  God.  Love.  Union  of  the 
theoretical  and  the  practical.  Prayer.  Everlasting  life  and 
earthly  existence.     Restoration 171 — 175 

Monoiheletic  controversies.  Internal  and  external  causes  of  them. 
Emperor  Heraclius  proposes  a  formulary  of  union.  Cyrus,  bishop 
of  Phasis,  after  630,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  hesitates  about  adopt- 
ing the  formulary  of  union.  Judgment  of  Sergius  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  respecting  it  Covenant  of  Cyrus  with  the  Egyp- 
tian Monophysites.  Sophronius^  opposes  the  covenant  Sergius 
endeavors  to  suppress  the  dispute.  His  inclination  to  Monothe- 
letism.  Sophronius,  after  634,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  Honorius 
of  Rome  declares  in  favor  of  Monotheletism,  without  wishing  for 
ecclesiastical  determinations ;  his  judgment  respecting  the  contro- 
versy. Circular  letter  of  Sophroniu^,  expressing  Dyotheletism 
Edict  of  Heraclius :  in&taig  t>j$  nlautog  (A.  D.  638)  favoring  Mo- 
notheletism— confirmed  by  a  avvodog  ivdfiftovaa  at  Constantinople. 
Maximus,  head  of  the  Dyotheletian  party.  Theodore,  bishop  of 
Pharan,  head  of  the  Monotheletian  party.  Dogmatical  interest  of 
the  latter.  Positions  maintained  by  Maximus  against  him.  Ap- 
proximation of  Monotheletism  to  Docetism  (note).  The  Mono- 
theletians  hold  to  an  absorption  of  the  human  will  in  the  divine. 
Maximus  against  this.  Difference  of  interpretation  of  the  older 
church-teachers 175 — 184 

Dyotheletism,  predominant  in  Rome  and  Africa.  Maximus  active  as 
a  writer.  Gregorius,  governor  in  Africa.  Pyrrhus,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  resigns  his  office  (A.  D.  642)— disputes  with  Maxi- 
mus— passes  over  for  a  time  to  the  Dyotheletians.  Edict  of  the 
emperor  Constans :  tvnoq  ir^q  niautog  (648).  PauluSj  patriarch  of 
Constantinople.     Contents  of  the  t tiros.     Issue  of  it      ....  184 — 185 

Martin  I.,  pope,  zealous  Dyotheletist  Assembles  (A.  D.  648)  the 
general  Lateran  council.  This  condemns  Monotheletism  and  the 
edict.     Olympius,  Exarch  of  Ravenna.     Calliopas  his  successor 
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(A.  D.  653).  Martin  considered  a  state-criminal.  Defends  liim- 
self.  Political  chaises  laid  against  him.  Conduct  of  Calliopas. 
Martin  deposed,  taken  prisoner — suffers  with  submission — ^is  tried 
at  Constantinople — ^banished  to  Chersonesus— dies,  forsaken  bj 
his  friends 185^191 

ditunmus  taken  prisoner  with  Anastasius.  Political  charges.  At 
first  treated  with  lenity.  Attempts  to  induce  Maximus  to  yield. 
New  formulary  of  union.  Eugenius,  bishop  of  Bome.  Banish* 
ment  of  Maximus.     His  death  occasioned  by  cruel  treatment  .     .  191 — 192 

Opposition  of  the  Romish  and  Greek  churches,  Eugenius  and  Yita- 
lian  of  Rome.  Breaking  out  of  the  opposition  from  the  time  of 
Adeodatus  of  Bome  (A.  D.  677).  Theodore,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  Macarius,  patriarch  of  Antioch.  Emperor  Constan- 
tine  Pogonatus.     His  letter  to  Domnus  of  Rome  (678)  .     .     .     .  192—193 

Sixth  general  council^  the  third  at  Constantinople,  the  first  TrvUlan, 
Vagueness  of  the  language  of  the  older  church-teachers  on  the 
disputed  points.  Two  letters  of  bishop  Agatho  of  Rome  to  the 
council,  expressing  Dyotheletism.  (xeorgius,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople declares  himself  convinced  by  them.  Macarius  ad- 
heres to  Monotheletism.  Polychronius,  Establishment  of  Dyo- 
theletism in  a  creed.  The  Monotheletian  patriarchs  of  Constan- 
tinople and  Honorius  of  Rome  anathematized       193 — 196 

Second  TruiUm  council  (cone,  quini-sextum)  under  Justinian  11.     .  196 

Brief  rule  of  Monotheletism  by  means  of  the  emperor  Philippicus. 
John,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Synod  at  Constantinople 
draw  up  a  symbol  for  Monotheletism.    Insurrection  in  Italy   .    .  196 — 197 

Victory  q/*  Dyoth^tism  by  means  of  the  emperor  Anastasius  IL 
Change  of  opinion  by  the  patriarch  John.  His  letter  to  Constan- 
tine  of  Rome.  John  of  Damascus  propagates  the  dispute  against 
Monotheletism 197 

Monotheletism  of  the  Maronites .  197 

Controversies  respecting  image-worship.  General  participation  in 
them.  Theodoras  Stndita  on  the  difference  between  these  and 
earlier  disputes.  History  of  the  mode  of  thinking  and  acting  in 
relation  to  this  matter.  Gregory  the  Great  on  image-won^ip. 
His  affair  with  Serenus  of  Marseilles.  Zeal  for  image-worship 
among  the  later  popes.  Superstitious  worship  of  images  in  the 
Greek  church.  Ax^ilfonoirfla,  ReMction  against  this — ^proceed- 
ing especially  from  the  secular  power.     Mischiefs  of  this    .     .     .  197 — 202 

Emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian.  Forcible  measures  against  Jews  and 
Montanists.  Result  of  these.  Individual  bishops  by  means  of 
study  led  to  oppose  imag»-worship.  Constantino  of  Nacolia. 
Motives  and  proceedings  of  Leo.  GermanuSy  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, friend  of  image-worship.  Ordinance  of  Leo  (A.  D. 
726)  against  signs  of  a  superstitious  worship  of  images.  Inter- 
view between  Leo  and  Germanus.  Reasons  of  Germanus  in  fa- 
vor of  image-worship.  Individual  bishops  act  against  images. 
Disturbances  among  the  people.  Constantino  of  Nacolia  treats 
with  Germanus  at  Constantinople.  Thomas  of  Claudiopolis  ope- 
rates against  image-worship.  Letter  of  Germanus  to  him.  Ex- 
citement produced  by  this  attack  on  image-worship.  John  of  Da^ 
matcus.  His  education  (note)— combats  the  tales  of  dragons  and 
fairies  (note)— writes  a  discourse  in  defence  of  image-worship. 
Insurrection  in  the  Cyclades  island  under  Stephen.     Prohibition 
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of  all  religious  images  (730).  Germantis  resigns  his  office.  Anas- 
tasius  his  successor.  The  recusant  bishops  deposed.  Second 
and  third  discourses  of  John  in  defence  of  images.  Dissolution 
of  church-fellowship  between  the  two  parties.  Letter  of  Gregory 
n.  to  the  emperor.  Difficulty  of  carrjing  the  edict  into  full  ef- 
fect Abolition  of  the  most  important  images.  Disturbances  at- 
tending it.  The  image  Xgiarog  6  aPXupotvijTTiq  (note) — nQoexivri- 
aig  to  the  cross 202 — 214 

Emperor  Constnntine  Copronymiis  (A.  D.  741).  Insurrection  of 
Artabasdus^  restoration  of  image-worship.  Constantine  becomes 
(A.  D.  744)  once  more  master  of  the  empire.  General  council 
(A.  D.  754)  at  Constantinople.  Theodonus  of  Ephesus.  Aboli- 
tion of  images  of  Christ,  the  virgin  Mary  and  the  saints.  Causes 
of  this.  Decrees  against  images  of  every  sort,  against  the  art  of 
painting,  against  arbitrary  use  of  church  utensils.  Confession  of 
faith.  Polemical  attack  of  images  in  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
person  of  Christ  Opposite  modes  of  view  which  prevuled  among 
the  image-worshippers  and  the  iconoclasts.  Anathemas  pro- 
nounced on  such  as  made  images  of  Christ  and  of  the  saints,— on 
such  as  did  not  worship  Mary  and  the  saints.  Accusations  brought 
against  the  iconoclasts,  that  they  injured  the  worship  of  Mary  and 
of  the  saints.  Reports  concerning  the  emperor  Constantine  on 
this  matter.  Constantine  of  Syleum  becomes  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. Execution  of  the  decrees  of  the  council.  Burning 
of  books  on  account  of  the  pictures  in  them  (note).  Images  se- 
cretly preserved.  Resistance  made  by  the  monks  to  the  decrees. 
Stephen,  Cruel  proceedings  against  the  monks.  Andrew  the 
Calybite.  Description  of  the  bishops  of  this  period.  Emperor 
Constantine,  enemy  of  monachism,  of  relics.  His  opposition  to 
the  devotional  class  generally.  •  Opposed  to  the  title  hiotonoq  be- 
stowed on  Mary.  The  patriarch  Constantine  deposed  and  exe- 
cuted.    Result  of  the  efforts  of  Constantine  the  emperor    .     .     .  214 — 223 

Emperor  Leo  IV.  His  wife  Irene,  Her  reli^ous  disposition  and 
love  for  images.  Her  oath  not  to  worship  images.  Leo's  char- 
acter. New  influence  of  the  monks.  Result  of  it  Attempt  to 
reintroduce  image-worship.  Leo's  proceedings  against  it,  his 
death • 228—224 

Irene  reigns  in  place  of  Constantine  yet  a  minor.  Obstacles  to  the 
inmiediate  restoration  of  the  images.  Favor  shown  to  monachism. 
Reverence  of  the  empress  for  the  monks.  Paul  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople abdicates.  Possible  motives  which  may  have  induced 
him.  Tarasius^  the  emperor's  secretary,  proposed  by  Paul  as  his 
successor — struggles  against  receiving  the  patriarchate — presents 
his  reasons  before  the  people,  and  makes  conditions  in  favor  of 
image-worship.  Arrangement  for  a  general  council.  Corres- 
pondence for  this  purpose  with  pope  Adrian  L  Difficulty  of 
bringing  about  the  concurrence  of  all  the  four  patriarchs.  The 
monks  John  and  Thomas,  representatives  of  the  three  failing  pa- 
triarchs. Theodoras  Studita  on  this  council  (note).  Opening 
of  the  council  (A.  D.  786)  at  Constantinople.  Many  iconoclasts 
among  the  bishops.  Heads  of  the  iconoclasts  (note).  The  army, 
particularly  the  body-guard,  opposed  to  images.  Secret  transac- 
tions of  the  iconoclasts ; — their  meetings  forbidden  by  Tarasius. 
Opposition  of  the  iconoclasts  to  the  council     Insurrection  of  the 
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bodj-gnaxd.  Prerention  of  the  counciL  Body-gaard  dissoWedi 
a  new  one  ftnned.  The  general  council  (A.  D.  787)  called  to 
meet  at  Nicea.  Teatimoniea  are  cited  in  &yor  of  images  from 
the  chnrdi^fiitherty  and.  from  the  histories  of  saints.  Sudden 
change  of  opinion  in  many  of  the  iconoclasts.  Careless  mode  of 
proceeding  towards  the  recanting  bishops.  The  monks  opposed  to 
it  Indications  of  a  protestant  tendency  of  spirit  among  the  icono- 
clasts. Decrees  of  the  council  with  regard  to  images.  The 
assembly  repair  to  Ckmstantinople.  Eighth  session  held  there  in 
presence  of  the  empress  and  her  son.  Promulgation  of  the  de- 
crees. Beactions  against  this  triumph  of  image- worship  necessary  224 — 289 
Participation  of  the  Western  church  in  these  controversies.  Worahip 
of  images  predominant  in  the  Bomish  church.  Opposition  to  it 
in  the  Frank  chnrch, — whether  an  original  one,  or  first  called  forth 
in  the  Carolingian  age  ?  Transactions  concerning  images  at  Gren- 
tiliacum  (A.  D.  767)  under  Pipin.  The  result  unknown.  Judg- 
ment of  pope  Paul  L  with  regard  to  these  trausactions ;  conclu- 
sions to  be  drawn  therefrom  in  respect  to  image-worship.  Parti- 
cipadon  of  the  Frank  ciiurch.  in  the  image-controversies  under 
Charlemagne.  Charlemagne  opponent  of  the  second  Nicene  coun- 
cil ;  for  what  reasons  ?  Refutation  of  the  council  in  the  Libris 
Carolinis.  Their  author.  The  Libri  Carolini  opposed  to  the  de- 
struction- oi  images,  and  to  the  superstitious  worship  of  them. 
Judgment  respecting  the  end  and  use  of  images.  Oppo^tion  be- 
tween the  standing-points  of  the  Old  and  Kew  Testaments 
brought  prominently  to  view.  Judgment  respecting  the  sa- 
cred Scriptures;  respecting  the  sign  of  the  cross;  respecting 
relics;  re^Mcting  the  use  of  lights  and  incense.  Prominence 
given  to  the  fulfilment  of  Christian  duties  over  image-worship. 
Bejection  of  learned  decisions  respecting  image- worship.  Deoliif 
rations  concerning  the^miracles  said  to  be  wrought  by  means  of 
images ;  concerning  the  confirmation  of  image-worship  given  in 
dreams ;  concerning  t]||  worship  of  saints — against  the  Byzantine 
Basileolatry — against  the  guiding  of  a  council  by  a  woman.  The 
emperor  sends  this  written  reAitation  to  pope  Adrian.  Reply  of 
the  pope.  Decree  of  the  council  of  Frankfort  (A.  D.  794)  against 
the  service  of  images 233 — 248 

3.  Reiiction  of  the  sects  against  the  dominant  system  ofdoctrinCf 

243—270. 

Remains  of  the  more  ancient  sects  in  the  East  Opposed  to  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  but  also  particularly  to  the 
corruption  of  it  by  the  introduction  of  the  Jewish  element      .     .  248—244 

The  Paulicians,  Whether  they  sprang  out  of  Manichaeanbm  ?  Cal- 
Unice  and  her  sons  Paul  and  John,  Points  of  opposition  between 
the  PanUciaiis  and  the  Manichaeans.  Agreement  of  the  Pauli- 
dans  with  the  Marcionite  sects.  PbssibSity  of  their  connection. 
Examination  of  the  story  about  Callinice  and  her  sons.  Origin 
of  the  name  of  the  Paulicians.  Constantino  (Silvanns)  founder 
of  the  sect  Attachment  of  the  Paulicians  to  the  New  Testament, 
particularly  to  the  writings  of  Paul.  Persecution  of  them  under 
Constantino  Pogonatns.  Simeon  sent  to  institute  inquiries  against 
them  (C84).  Constantino  stoned.  Simeon  becomes  inclined  to 
the  principles  of  the  Panlicians ;  finally  becomes  head  of  the  sect, 
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and  assames  the  name  of  Titus.  New  persecution  under  Justinian 
IL  (690).  Simeon  executed.  PatU,  Schism  among  the  Panli- 
cians  by  means  of  Gegnaesiua  and  Theodorus.  Gegnaesius  tried 
at  Constantinople,  and  declared  orthodox  in  the  faith.  The  Pan- 
licians  opposed  to  image-worship ;  whether  I^o  the  Isaurian  was 
for  this  reason  favorable  to  them  ?  John  of  Oznun  (note).  New 
schism  among  the  Paulicians  by  means  of  Zacharias  and  Joieph, 
Spread  of  the  Paulicians  to  Asia  Minor.  Baanes  o  (vjtaQos.  Ser- 
gius  (Tychicus),  reformer  of  the  sect  Result  of  his  labors.  His 
self-exaltation.  False  accusations  brought  against  Sergius  and 
the  Paulicians  by  their  adversaries.  Whether  Sergius  styled  him* 
self  the  Paraclete  ?  Emperor  Nicephorus  against  the  Paulicians. 
Cause  of  this.  A  party  in  the  Greek  church  disapproves  of  the 
bloody  persecution  of  heretics.  Theodorus  Studita,  its  represen- 
tative. Persecution  of  the  Paulicians  under  the  emperor  Mi- 
chael Curopalates  and  Leo  the  Armenian.  Conspiracy  of  the 
Paulicians.  Kwoxt^fixcn^  A(fyaovtai»  Irruptions  of  the  Pauli- 
cians in  Boman  provinces.  Sergius  opposed  to  this.  His  assas- 
sination          t44— 256 

Doctrine  of  the  Pauliciaru*  Dualistic  principles.  Whether  they 
attributed  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  evil  principle  ?  Demi- 
urge and  perfect  God.  Different  view  of  the  creation  of  heaven.  The 
corporeal  world,  a  work  of  the  Demiurge.  Constituent  parts  of  hu- 
man nature.  The  anthropogony  and  anthropology  of  the  Pauli- 
cians. Fragment  of  a  letter  of  Sergius.  Sense  of  the  word  no^ 
ye/a  in  it  Original  affinity  of  the  soul  with  God.  Enduring 
union  of  the  same  with  God.  Meaning  of  the  doctrine  of  re- 
demption. Person  and  work  of  the  Redeemer.  Doctrine  con- 
cerning Christ's  body.  Monophysitism  in  the  Armenian  church* 
Different  ways  of  apprehending  the  same.  Point  of  attachment 
presented  to  the  Paulicians  in  the  ultra-monophysite  forms  of  ex- 
pression. Opposition  to  the  worship  of  Mary.  Christ's  passion. 
Symbolical  meaning  of  the  crucifixion.  Oppositiqp  to  the  adora- 
tion of  the  cross.  Simplification  of  religious  acts.  Rejection  of 
the  celebration  of  the  sacraments.  They  style  themselves  the 
Catholic  church,  XQunonoXltm,  Apostolic  simplicity  in  ecclesias- 
tical institutions.  TT^oani'/ai.  Opposition  to  priesthood.  Church- 
offices.  Aposties  and  prophets;  noifAtvtg  and  diddtrxaXoi;  tnh 
vind^fioi'^  yonoQioi:  Successors  of  Sergius  in  the  guidance  of 
the  sect  Amaxoi  Moral  system  of  the  Paulicians.  Allegations 
of  their  opponents  with  regard  to  the  hindrances  to  marriage. 
Serious  moral  spirit  of  the  Paulician  doctrines.  Opposition  to 
the  ascetic  prescriptions  in  the  Greek  church.  View  of  the  Old 
Testament  ngwnvfnjaig  before  the  books  of  the  gospels.  Spe- 
cial use  of  the  gospels  of  Luke  and  John.  Rejection  of  the  epis- 
ties  of  Peter 256—269 

Other  anti-hierarchical  sects.     A^lyyctrot •     •     .     •  269 — 270 
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FOURTH  PERIOD  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH 

FROM  THE  DEATH  07  CHABLEBCAGNE  TO  POPE  GREGOBT  THE  8ETSMTH,  OB  IBOM 

A.  D.  814  TO  A.  I>.  107a 


SECTION  FIRST. 

EXTENSION    ASD    UHITATION     OF     THE     CHBI8TIAK     CHTJBCH| 

271^-346. 

Denmark  and  Sweden.  Disputes  concerning  the  succession  in  Den- 
nuu-k  lead  prince  Harald  Krag  of  Jutland  to  apply  to  Lewis  the 
Pious  for  asnstance  (A.  D.  822).  Lewis  takes  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  found  a  mission.  Ebbo  of  Rheims  and  Halitgar  ot 
Cambray,  missionaries.  Harald  baptized  (A.  D.  826).  Anschar 
from  the  monastery  of  Corvey  sent  by  Louis  to  Denmark  (A.  D. 
826).  His  labors  restricted  by  Harald's  expulsion.  Anschar 
goes  (in  829)  to  Sweden,  labors  to  introduce  Christianity,  returns 
(in  831)  to  Uie  Frank  empire,  Lewis  makes  Hamburg  a  centre 
for  the  northern  missions.  AnschoTt  EbbOj  Gauzbert  Appointed 
by  pope  Leo  lY.  to  diffuse  Christianity  in  the  North      ....  271— -277 

In  Denmark  king  Horik  a  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  Christianity. 
Anschar  not  discouraged.  Gauzbert  labors  in  Sweden  with  good 
success.  Hamburg  laid  waste  by  the  Normans.  Death  of  Lewis 
the  Pious.  Bremen  united  with  Hamburg.  Anschar  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  personal  friendship  of  king  Horik  (Erich)  of  Jut- 
land to  spread  Christianity  in  Denmark.  Ardgar  labors  in  Swe- 
den. Herigar  converts  the  calamities  which  befel  Sweden  into 
a  means  of  advancing  Christianity  among  the  people.  Pious 
Christians  in  Sweden.  Ardgar  returns  home.  Anschar  goes 
with  Erimbert  to  Sweden.  Meets  with  an  unfavorable  reception. 
Succeeds  in  persuading  the  king  to  embrace  Christianity.  An- 
schar returns  (in  854).  Horik  II,  an  enemy  of  Christianity. 
Anschar's  humility,  sickness  and  death 277—28'^ 

Rimbert,  Anschar's  disciple,  labors  in  Denmark  and  Sweden.  King 
Gurm  in  Denmark  (934)  hostile  to  Christianity.  Compelled  by 
Henry  L  of  Germany  to  desist  from  persecuting  Christianity. 
Archbishop  Unni  goes  to  Denmark.  Favorably  received  by  the 
king's  son,  Harald  Blaatand  (911).  War  between  the  latter  and 
Otho  L  (972)  favorable  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Har- 
ald receives  baptism.  Sveno,  Harald's  son,  opposed  to  his  father, 
and  to  Christianity  (991).  Canute  the  Great  (1014)  zealous  in 
favor  of  Christianity.  Undertakes  (1027)  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 
Records  his  sentiments  in  fkvor  of  Christianity  in  a  letter  to  his 
people 287—291 

Sweden,  Labors  of  Rimbert  and  of  Unni.  Its  union  with  Denmark 
favorable  to  the  cause  of  Christianity.  The  Swedish  king,  Olof 
Stautkonung  declares  himself  at  first  decidedly  in  favor  of  Chris- 
tianity. English  ecclesiastics  accomplish  nothing  by  their  impru- 
dent zeaL  Jacob  Amund  and  his  step-brother  Emund  (1051) 
promote  Christianity.  Stenkil  his  successor  (1059)  active  in  be- 
half of  Christianity.    The  cure  of  an  idolatrous  priest  tends  to 
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advance  Chxistianity.  Opinion  expressed  by  Adam  of  Bremen 
respecting  the  preparation  of  Sweden  for  receiving  Christianitj  291 — 298 

Nortoay.  The  Normans  become  acquainted  with  Christianity  by 
means  of  their  piratical  expeditions  against  Christian  nations. 
Prince  Haoon  endeavors  to  found  the  Christian  church  in  Nor- 
way. Transfers  the  Yule  festiyal  of  his  people  to  Christmas. 
Proposes  to  his  people  (945)  that  they  should  renounce  idolatry. 
Meets  with  violent  opposition  and  is  forced  to  conform  to  the  usages 
of  his  country.  The  Danish  king  Harald  endeavors  (967)  to  de- 
stroy paganism  in  Norway  by  force.  His  vicegerent  Yarl  Hacon 
restores  idolatry.  The  Norwegian  general  Olof  Tryggweson  be- 
comes acquainted  with  Christianity  through  his  intercourse  with 
Christian  nations.  Receives  baptism  in  England,  obtains  the  gov- 
ernment in  Norway.  Introduces  Christianity  by  force  (1000). 
Under  the  foreign  regents,  who  divided  Norway  among  them,  pa- 
ganism revives.  Olof  the  Thick  (1017)  a  decided  Christian.  Pro- 
ceeds with  great  violence  against  paganism.  Scarcity  in  some 
provinces  causes  the  restoration  of  the  pagan  rites,  which  Olof 
abolishes  by  force.  Insurrection  against  Olof  under  Gutbrand. 
Olof  demopshes  the  great  Thor  (an  enormous  idol).  Is  killed  in 
a  battle  against  Canute  king  of  Denmaric  and  England  (1033). 
Honored  as  a  martyr 293—^00 

Iceland,  First  attempt  to  introduce  Christianity  there.  Thorwaldi 
a  respectable  Icelander,  carries  bishop  Frederic  of  Saxony  to  Ice- 
land (981).  Thorwald  meets  with  an  indifferent  reception. 
Traverses  the  country  amid  many  pegrsecutions.  Goes  to  Norway 
(986).  Olof  Tryggweson  induces  the  Icelander  Stefner  to  preach 
Christianity  in  his  native  land.  Obliged  to  leave  his  country 
(997)  and  to  return  again  to  king  01o£  A  like  fate  befalls  the 
Icelander  Hiallti.  Thangbrand  (997)  sent  as  an  envoy  to  Ice- 
land by  king  Olof.  Obliged  to  flee  on  account  of  a  murder 
(999).  QisBur  and  Hiallti  go  as  missionaries  to  Iceland  (1000). 
Are  received.  Sidu-Hallr,  leader  of  the  Christians.  Laws  pass- 
ed in  favor  of  Christianity.  Recognition  of  Christianity  as  the 
public  religion.     Isleif,  the  first  Icelandic  bishop 800 — 806 

The  Orcadet  and  Faroe  islands,  Olof  Tryggweson  induces  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Faroe-islanders,  Sigmund  Bresterson,  to 
receive  baptism  (998).  He  proposed  to  tl^  islanders  that  they 
should  receive  Christianity.  Meets  with  violent  opposition.  Yet 
labors  on  zealously.  Thrandy  a  powerful  islander,  with  his  fol- 
lowers, returns  back  to  paganism 306 — 307 

Greenland,  The  Icelander  Leif  conveys  (999)  Christianity  to 
Greenland.  Adalbert  (1055)  bishop  of  the  Greenlanders.  Ion, 
said  to  have  met  with  martyrdom  in  Greenland  (A.  D.  1059)     .  807 

Bulgaria,  Christians  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  the  Bulga- 
rians (818),  diffuse  Christianity  in  Bulgaria.  Gonstantius  Cy- 
pharas,  a  captive  monk.  Bogoris,  prince  of  the  Bulgarians,  con- 
verted by  his  sister  Theodora  and  by  the  monk  Methodius  (864). 
Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  exhorts  him  in  a  letter  to 
take  measures  for  the  conveision  of  his  people.  False  teachers 
among  the  Bulgarians.  Pope  Nicholas  L  lays  down  rules  for  the 
Bulgarians  respecting  the  keeping  of  festivals,  against  superstition, 
against  cruelty,  against  the  too  frequent  capital  pumshments, 
against  the  empbyment  of  the  racki  respecting  freedom  and  des- 
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podsm.  The  Greek  emperor,  Baiillas  Macedo,  prevails  upon  the 
Bulgarians  to  adopt  the  Greek  charch 807--815 

Crimea,  Cyrill  and  Methodius,  meritorious  efforts  of,  to  convert 
the  Chazars  inhabiting  this  peninsula 815 

Moravia,  Radislav,  ruler  of  the  Moravians,  connects  himself  from 
motives  of  policy  first  with  the  Greek,  af^rwards  with  the  Ger* 
man  empire.  Cyrill  and  Methodius  labor  earnestly  for  Chris- 
tianity. Methodius,  archbishop  of  the  Moravian  church,  excites 
the  jealousy  of  the  German  clergy.  Is  complained  of  to  pope 
John  YUL  Is  summoned  to  Bmne,  where  he  satisfies  the  pope 
(879).  John  VIIL  recommends  Methodius  in  a  letter  to  Swato- 
pluk,  successor  of  Radislav.  Methodius  falls  out  with  Radislav. 
Bishop  Wichin  takes  part  against  him,  and  he  is  defeated  (881)    S15 — 821 

Bohemia,  Duke  Boniwoi  of  Bohemia  becomes  acquainted  with 
Christianity  at  the  Moravian  court  His  son  WroHslav  leaves 
behind  him  (A.  D.  925)  two  sons,  Wenzetlav  and  BoUslav,  Wen- 
zeslav  a  zealous  Christian,  is  assassinated  by  his  pagan  brother 
Boleslav  (988).  Boleslav  professes  Christianity.  His  son.  Bo- 
leslav,  the  mild,  a  zealous  Chrisdan.  Adalbert,  archbishop  of 
Prague,  labors  in  Bohemia.  Severns,  archbishop  oi  Prague 
(1038),  makes  laws  for  the  church 821 — 828 

Kinffdom  of  the  Wends,  Boso,  bishop  of  Merseburg,  labors  first 
among  the  Slavonians.  Insurrection  of  the  Wends.  Otho  I. 
avails  himself  of  his  victory  over  the  Slavonian  tribes  to  found 
several  bishoprics.  MisHwoi,  a  Wendian  prince,  destroys  all  the 
Christian  establishments  in  northern  Grermany  (988).  Repents 
and  returns  back  to  Christianity.  Gottshalk,  founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Wends  (1047),  a  zealous  Christian.  Founds 
many  bishoprics.  New  insurrection  of  the  Wends.  Gottshalk 
dies  (1066)  by  mart3rrdom       828 — 827 

Rtusia,  CoDunercial  connections  and  wars  with  the  Greek  empire 
the  means  of  spreading  Christianity  among  the  Russians.  Under 
the  grand  prince  Igur  (945)  there  are  already  Christians  in  the 
Russian  army.  Kiew,  ihe  most  important  place  for  the  diffusion 
of  Christianity.  The  grand  princess  Olga  embraces  Christianity. 
Her  son  Swaroslay  is  not  to  be  won  to  Christianity.  Confound- 
ing of  the  Russi  with  the  Rugi  (note).  Wladimir,  uncle  of  the 
grand  princess  Olga,  embraces  Christianity.  He  and  his  succes- 
sor Yaroslaw  (1019 — 1054)  promote  Christianity.  Introduction 
of  Cyrill*s  alphabet  and  his  translation  of  the  Bible 827 — 880 

Poland.  The  Christian  church  planted  there  from  Bohemia.  Duke 
Miecislaw  and  his  Bohemian  wife  Dambrowska  receive  baptism 
.  (966) 880 

Hungary,  Its  connection  with  the  Greek  empire  the  first  occasion 
of  missionary  enterprises  there.  Bulosudes  and  Gylas^  two  Hun- 
garian princes,  are  said  to  have  been  baptized  at  Constantinople 
towards  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  Beginning  of  the  mis- 
sons  (970).  Pilgrim  of  Passau  sends  the  monk  Wolfgang  to 
Hungary  as  a  missionary.  Adalbert  of  Prague  and  his  disciple 
RadU  labor  in  Hungary.  Stephen,  son  and  successor  of  the  Hun- 
garian prince  Geisa,  labor  zealously  to  spread  Christianity  (997). 
Calls  monks  and  ecclesiastics  into  his  kingdom.  Has  recourse  to 
violent  measures  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Emmerich, 
his  son  and  successor.  Stephen  honored  as  a  saint  Reliction 
of  the  pagan  party •  880— M5 
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Limitation  of  the  Christian  church  in  Spain,  Until  the  year  850 
ChristiaiiB  allowed  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion..  Insults 
and  persecution  of  the  Christians.  The  more  lax  and  the  more 
strict  party  of  Christians.  Paul  Al varus  of  Cordova.  Fanatical 
enthusiasm  for  martyrdom  among  the  Christians.  Abderrhaman  II, 
caliph  of  the  Arabians  (850).  Perfectus  (850),  John,  Isaac,  Flora 
die  as  martyrs.  Eulogius  and  Alvarus  promote  the  fanaticism. 
Recafrid  comes  out  against  it  Aurclius  and  other  martyrs. 
Council  of  Cordova  against  these  disturbances  (852).  Moham- 
med, successor  of  Abderrhaman.  Eulogius  dies  a  martyr.  Apo- 
logeticus  martyrum  of  Eulogius  and  Indiculus  luminosus  of  Alva- 
rus.    Prudent  party  of  the  Christians  repress  the  fanaticism  .     .  835—- 346 


SECTION  SECOND. 

HISTOBT  OF   THE   CHURCH   CONSTITUTION,  S46— 425. 

L  Popes  and  the  Papacy,  346 — 400. 

Peeudo-Isidorean  decretals.  Evidence  of  their  spuriousness.  Their 
contents.  Who  was  their  author  ?  Contest  about  the  recognition 
of  them.  The  weak  government  of  Lewis  the  Pious  favorable  to 
the  putting  in  practice  of  the  Pseudo-Isidorean  principles  .     .     .  346 — 858 

Nicholas  L  (858)  seeks  to  realize  the  idea  of  the  papacy  sketched 
forth  in  the  Pseudo-Isidorean  decretals.  Makes  his  authority  valid 
against  the  unlawful  connection  of  LothaLre  of  Lotharingia  with 
Waldrade.  Synods  at  Metz  and  Rome  (863).  Lothaire  recog 
nizes  Thietberga,  whom  he  had  repudiated,  as  his  lawful  wife. 
Resorts  to  new  devices  to  satisfy  his  lust  Letter  of  the  pope  to 
Thietberga 353—868 

Nicolaus  in  the  contest  with  Hinkmar  archbishop  o/Rheims.  Synod 
of  Soissons  (863).  Principles  on  which  he  proceeded  defended 
by  the  declarations  of  the  Pseudo-Isidorean  decretals.  Founds 
the  papal  theocratic  monarchy  in  relation  to  church  and  State     .  858 — 861 

Hadrian  II.  contends  (367)  with  Charles  the  Bald  unsuccessfully. 
Letter  of  archbishop  Hinkmar  to  the  pope  in  reference  to  the 
threat  of  excommunication  pronounced  against  Charles  the  Bald. 
Hadrian  in  his  quarrel  with  archbishop  Hinkmar  and  in  favor  of 
his  nephew,  bishop  Hinkmar  of  Laon,  seeks  to  establish  the  Pseu- 
do-Isidorean principle,  that  the  definitive  sentence  in  affairs  re- 
lating to  bishops  belonged  exclusively  to  the  pope.  Archbishop 
'  Hinkmar  violentiy  attacks  the  Pseudo-Isidorean  decretals.  The 
pope's  consistency  in  applying  these  principles  triumphs     .     .     •  361 — 366 

John  ym,  Hadrian's  successor  (872).  Hurtful  influence  of  Italiau 
princely  families  on  the  papacy.  Bome,  the  seat  of  every  species 
of  corruption.  John  XIL  (956)  pope,  deposed  by  king  OUio  H. 
of  Germany.     Leo  YUL  his  successor 366 — 868 

More  liberal  direction  of  ecclesiastical  law.  Gerbert,  centre  of  the 
movement,  acquires  influence  in  the  time  of  John  XV.  Hugh 
Capet,  in  the  quarrel  with  duke  Charles  of  Lotharingia,  confers 
the  vacated  archbishopric  of  Rheims  on  Amulph,  the  nephew  of 
the  latter.  Council  of  Bheims  (991)  for  inquiring  into  this  mat- 
ter.    Amnlph,  archbishop  of  Orleans,  exposes  the  vices  of  the 

w  ^ftuptX  cowrL,    His  proposition  triumphs ;  Amiilpli  of  Bheimt  is 
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deposed  and  Gerbert  made  his  raccessor.  The  pope  declares  the 
proceeding  arbitrary  and  illegal.  Grerbert  defends  his  principles 
before  the  council  of  Mnson  (995).  The  contest  between  the 
part}'  of  Gerbert  and  that  of  the  pope  endures  till  the  time  of 
Gregory  V.     Gerbert  deposed  at  the  council  of  Rheims  (996).       868—^75 

Gerbert  chosen  pope  by  Otho  III,  takes  the  name  Silvester  II.  Re- 
cognizes Amulph  of  Rheims.  The  dukes  of  Tuscoli,  dominant 
party  in  Italy,  choose  Benedict  IX.  (1033)  for  pope,  and  soon  af- 
terwards (1044)  Silvester  IIL  Benedict  sells  his  papal  dignity 
to  Gregory  VI,  without  wholly  giving  up  however  his  papal  au- 
thority. Henry  III.  deposes  all  the  three  pOpes,  and  elects 
Clement  II.  Commencement  of  new  reformation-tendency  under 
Leo  IX.  (1049),  represented  by  Petro  Damiani  and  Hildebrand     875—380 

Preparation  for  a  new  period  in  the  evolution  of  the  church,  Hilde- 
brand, and  his  early  education.  Friend  of  the  deposed  Gregory. 
His  great  influence  on  Leo  IX.  Introduction  of  a  stricter  moral 
discipline  by  means  of  celibacy  and  the  abolition  of  simony,  the 
principles  of  his  reforming  enterprize.  Resistance  to  the  laws 
grounded  on  this  basis.  Leo  IX.  labors  to  carry  them  into  effect. 
Council  of  Mantua  (1052)  on  the  maintenance  of  these  laws. 
Leo  himself  transgresses  the  ecclesiastical  laws  in  fighting  against 
the  Xormans  (1053).  He  is  severely  censured  for  this  by  Da- 
miani        880 — 888 

Increasing  influence  of  Hildebrand.  Victor  Ily  Stephen  XI,  Bene- 
dict X,  which  latter  abdicates.  Nicholas  II,  passes  a  law  concern- 
ing the  papal  election,  in  which  is  contained  at  the  same  time  the 
foundation  of  the  college  of  cardinals  (1059).  Energetic  efforts 
of  the  party  of  Hildebrand  and  Damiani.  The  cause  of  the  pa- 
pacy becomes  the  cause  of  the  people  and  leads  to  contests  in 
Florence  and  in  Milan.  Aricddy  LandvXf  de  Cotta  and  Nazarius 
preach  in  Mian  in  support  of  the  papacy.  Parties  in  Milan  (Pa- 
tarenes).  Damiani  and  Anselm  of  Lucca  sent  by  the  pope  to 
Milan  to  inquire  into  these  disturbances.  Insurrection  there 
suppressed  by  Damiani.     Triumph  of  the  Romish  church   .     .     .  386 — 895 

Contest  of  the  two  parties  afler  the  death  of  Nicholas  H.  (1061)  at 
the  election  of  a  new  pope.  Anselm  of  Lucca  chosen  pope  by 
means  of  Hildebrand,  under  the  name  of  Alexander  II.  Alexan- 
der not  recognized  in  Germany  and  Honorius  H.  chosen.  Con- 
test of  the  two  popes,  decisive  with  regard  to  the  church-evolution 
of  the  middle  ages.  Alexander  recognized  at  the  synods  of  Os- 
bom  (1062)  and  Mantua  (1064)  as  pope 895--897 

New  disturbances  at  Milan.  Defence  of  priestiy  marriage.  Erlem" 
bald  contends  in  Milan  in  the  cause  of  the  papacy.  Ariald  mur- 
dered in  Milan  (1067).  Feuds  in  Florence  quieted  by  Damiani 
and  the  monk  Peter.  Preparatory  steps  to  the  new  secular  gov- 
emment  of  Rome  by  Hildebrand 897—400 

£L  History  of  the  church  constitution  in  its  other  relations^  400—425. 

1.  Relations  of  the  church  to  tlie  State. 

Appointment  to  church  offices.  Hurtful  influence  of  the  sovereigns 
upon  it  Quarrel  of  Lewb  IH.  of  France  with  Hinkmar  of  Rheims 
on  this  subject.  Three  different  parties  with  regard  to  tjfd  right 
of  investitiire  in   in  sovereigns     Abomination  of  simony*    In- 
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dulgence  shovn  it  Participation  of  the  clergy  in  war  (955). 
Examples :  Fulbert  of  Cambray,  Ulrich  of  Augsburg,  Bern  ward 
of  Hildesheim.  Important  voices  remonstrate  against  it :  Radbod 
of  Utrecht,  Damiani,  Fulbert  of  Chartrcs.  Influence  of  the 
church  on  the  administration  of  justice.  Proposal  for  a  general 
peace.     Treugae  Dei 400 

2.  Organization  of  the  church  within  itself. 


08 


Things  secular  and  spiritual  confounded,  a  cause  of  corruption  to 
the  church.  Earnest  labors  of  pious  bishops,  particularly  in  €rer- 
many.  Hurtful  influence  on  the  clergy  of  the  secular  standing 
point  Ecclesiastics  from  the  ranks  of  the  nobility,  and  their  con- 
duct towards  the  bishops.  Rudeness  among  the  clergy.  Influence 
of  the  secular  interest  of  families.  Complaints  about  the  corruption 
of  the  clergy.  Efibrts  made  to  stem  this  corruption  by  Dunstan  of 
Canterbury,  Ratherius  of  Verona,  and  Agobard  of  Lyons.  Cas- 
tle-priests. Council  of  Pavia  (850)  against  the  clerici  acephcUi. 
Council  of  Scligenstadt  (1020)  against  the  abuse  of  patronage     .  408—414 

in.  History  of  ]^onachi$m^  414i—-A25, 

Attempts  to  revive  the  ancient  strictness  of  the  monastic  life.  Re- 
formers of  monachism.  Benedict  of  Aniane,  llis  call  to  the  mo- 
nastic life.  His  labors.  Hurtful  influence  of  worldly-minded 
bishops.  Synod  at  Trosley  (909)  on  the  decline  of  monachism. 
New  attempts  at  reform.  Bemo  of  Burgundy  (92  7f).  Odo  (94  2t). 
Agmar,     Majolus,     Odilo.      Hugo 414.-4I8 

Extravagances  of  the  fanatical  monastic  asceticism  in  Italy.  Her^ 
mits.  Romuald  of  Ravenna,  founder  of  the  Cdmaldulensian  or^ 
der.  Congregation  of  Vallombrosa  under  Johri,  William  of  Di- 
jon, reformer  of  monachism.  Gervin  of  Centulum  in  France. 
NUus  the  Younger  in  Italy.  His  education,  labors  and  death 
(1005) 418—425 


SECTION  THIRD. 

CHRISTIAN   LIFE   AND   CHRISTIAN   WORSHIP,  425— -456. 

Predominating  tendency  of  the  liturgical  element  in  divine  worship. 
Ordinances  of  the  council  of  Mentz  (847)  on  preaching.  Otfrid, 
probably  a  German  preacher.  His  poetical  paraphrase  of  the 
gospels.  Ordinances  of  the  council  of  Valence  (855)  on  preach- 
ing. Pastoral  instructions  of  Gerard  bishop  of  Tours  (858)  and 
of  the  synod  at  Rouen  (879).  Council  of  Langres  (859).  Ordi- 
nances of  Riculf  bishop  of  Soissons  on  the  founding  of  schools. 
Rabanus  Maurus  de  institutione  clericorum.  Pastoral  instructions 
of  archbishop  Hinkmar • 

Tendency  in  the  direction  of  Christian  reform,  Agobard  of  Lyons, 
His  zeal  against  the  too  artificial  chnrch  music.  His  book  on  im- 
ages. His  attack  on  the  Tempestarii.  Claudius  of  Turin,  Is 
without  reason  accused  of  Adoptianism  and  Arianism.  Influence 
of  the  doctrines  of  Augnstin  on  him.  His  mode  of  apprehending 
sin.  His  bibliial  commentaries.  Becomes  bishop  of  Turin  (814). 
2^001  in  his  opposition  to  the  too  frequent  pilgrimages.    Is  ao- 
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cnsed  as  a  t«ju;]ier  of  error.  Hii  work  in  Yindication  of  himselfl 
Takes  his  stand  in  ojqpositbn  to  image-worship.  Is  stigmatized 
hj  Theodemir  as  a  heretic.  His  dea^  (839).  Jonas  of  Orleans 
comet  out  against  the  doctrines  of  Claudius.  Walq/rid  Strdbo 
and  Bmkmar  o/JRheifM  on  image-worship 428— i41 

Reitetion  againgt  a  predominating  semuous  tendency*  NUus,  Eathe' 
rtics  of  Verona  preaches  against  all  descriptions  of  mock  penitence. 
His  views  with  regard  to  pilgrimages.  Fights  against  a  sensuous 
anthropomorphism.  Odo  qf  Cluny.  His  correct  appreciation  of 
miracles 441—440 

SvqMT^iUon.  Promotion  of  it  by  the  worship  of  .paints  and  relics. 
In  what  sense  ?  Introduction  of  the  wor^p  of  saints  into  the 
entire  chnrch.  Pope  John  XV.  sets  the  first  example  for  this 
(973).  Emplogrmenl  of  the  consecrated  oil  on  the  sick.  Ordi- 
nance hj  the  sjnod  of  Pavia  (850)  on  this  subject 445—449 

Judgments  of  God.  Different  species  of.  Agobard  of  Lyons  and 
the  conndl  of  Valence  (855)  against  them.  Atto  of  Yercelli  and 
king  Bobert  of  France  against  them 449—450 

Ckurch  diteipline.  System  of  penance.  Fanatical  zeal  in  defence 
of  it.  Damiani  defends  self-castigation.  Indtdgence.  Ordinances 
of  the  coancil  of  Mentz  (847)  on  private  and  public  church-pen- 
ance. Jonas  of  Orleans  aeainst  almsgiving  and  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass 450—452 

SpirUual  juriidicHon,  Independent  exercise  of  it  by  each  bishop  in 
his  own  diocese.  Infringed  upon  by  the  too  frequent  pilgrimages 
to  Bome.  Bishop  Ahito  of  Basel  (820)  and  the  council  of  Seli- 
genatadt  (1022)  jEcalons  opponents  of  l^ose  pilgrimages.  Three 
different  grades  among  the  guilty*    Excommunication.    Anathe- 

Interdict 452—456 


SECTION  FOUBTH. 

BI8TOBT  OV   CHBIBTIAKITY  APPREHENDED  AND  DEVELOPED  AS 
A  SYSTEM  OF  DOOTBINEB,  456 — 606. 

L  Inihe  Western  churchy  456 — 580. 
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THIRD  PERIOD  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH.  FROM  THE 
TIME  OF  GREGORY  THE  GREAT,  BISHOP  OF  ROBfE,  TO  THE 
DEATH  OF  THE  EMPEROR  CHARLEMAGNE ;  OR  FROM  THE  YEAB 
590  TO  THE  YEAR  814. 


INTKODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

Tms  period  opens  to  us  a  new  theatre  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
power  of  the  gospel  to  mould  and  transform  the  world ;  and  we  shall 
see  it  revealing  itself  in  a  new  and  peculiar  way.  For,  in  the  earlier 
periods,  we  saw  Christianity  attaching  itself  to  the  culture  of  the 
ancient  world,  then  existing  under  the  forms  of  the  Greek  and  Romaa 
peculiarities  of  national  character  ;  and  where  the  harmonious  culture 
that  could  be  derived  from  the  elements  of  human  nature  left  to 
itself  had  reached  its  highest  point,  and  degenerating  into  false  re- 
finement wrought  its  own  destruction,  we  saw  Christianity  introducing 
a  new  element  of  divine  life,  whereby  the  race,  already  anking  in 
spiritual  death,  was  requickened  and  raised  to  a  far  higher  point  of 
spiritual  development  than  had  been  reached  before  ;  a  new  creation 
springing  forth  out  of  the  new  spirit  in  the  ancient  form.  But  a  race 
of  people  now  appear,  who  are  still  in  the  rudeness  of  barbarism ; 
and  on  these  Christianity  bestows,  by  imparting  to  them  the  seed  of  a 
divine  life,  the  germ  of  all  human  culture ;  —  not  as  an  outward  poB- 
session  already  complete  and  prepared  for  their  acceptance,  but  as 
something  which  was  to  unfold  itself  with  entire  freshness  and  oriffl- 
nality  from  within,  through  the  inward  impulse  of  a  divine  life,  and  m 
conformity  with  the  individuality  of  character  belongbng  to  this  partic- 
ular race  of  men.  It  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this  new 
work  of  Christianity,  that  the  new  creation  does  not  attach  itself  to 
any  previously  existing  form  of  culture  sprung  from  some  entirely  di^ 
ferent  root ;  but  that  everything  here  springs  from  the  root,  and  grows 
out  of  the  vital  sap  of  Christianity  itself.  We  come  to  the  fountain- 
head,  whence  flowed  the  whole  peculiar  character  of  the  middle  ages 
and  all  modem  civilization. 

yoL.  m.  1 


2       POWER  AND  IN7LUENCB  07   CHRTRTTANITY  IN    THIS  PSBIOD. 

It  is  tnie,  the  form  m  which  these  rude  tribes  first  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity  was  not  thai;  of  the  pure  gospel.  It  was 
the  form  of  church  tradition,  handed  down  from  the  earlier  centuries ; 
in  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  tracing  the  earlier  course  of  develop- 
ment, the  divine  word  had  become  mixed  up  with  many  foreign  ele- 
ments. But  still,  even  through  the  wood,  hay  and  stubble  of  mere  human 
modes  of  apprehension,  the  one  and  only  foundation,  which  ever  stood 
firm,  though  concealed  under  the  load  of  foreign  additions  —  the  foun- 
dation of  faith  in  the  redeeming  love  of  God,  revealed  through,  and  in 
Christ,  as  the  Bedeemer  of  sinful  man  —  was  able  to  manifest  its  di- 
vine power  to  transform,  to  train,  and  to  refine  mankind ;  and  with 
the  implantation  of  this  one  principle  in  humanity  was  given  also  the 
element  firom  which  would  proceed  of  its  own  accord,  the  reaction 
against  these  foreign  admixtures.  Such  a  reaction  we  may  trace 
along  through  the  whole  development  of  the  church  tradition  in  the 
middle  ages ;  and  while  on  the  one  hand,  those  foreign  elements  were 
ever  assuming  a  more  substantial  shape,  so  on  the  other,  this  reaction 
of  the  original  Christian  consciousness  that  strove  to  purge  away  every 
foreign  element  was  continually  gaining  new  strength,  till  it  acquired 
power  enough  to  introduce  into  the  church  a  thorough  process  of  puri- 
fication. Nor  should  we  fail  to  notice,  that  with  this  tradition  there 
was  handed  down,  in  the  sacred  text  itself,  a  source  of  divine  know- 
ledge not  exposed,  in  like  manner,  to  corruption,  from  which  the  church 
might  learn  how  to  distinguish  primitive  Christianity  from  all  subse- 
quent additions,  and  so  carry  forward  the  work  of  purifying  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness  to  its  entire  completion. 

The  above  mentioned  intermixture  of  Christianity  with  foreign  ele- 
ments may  be  properly  traced  to  such  causes  as  the  following :  that 
the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  had  been  degraded  from  man's  spirit 
and  inward  being,  and  made  sensuous  and  outward  ;  that  in  place  of 
the  progressive,  inward,  and  spiritual  union  of  the  soul  with  the  king- 
dom of  God  through  faith,  had  been  substituted  a  progressive,  outward 
mediation  with  it  by  means  of  certain  forms  and  ceremonies ;  and 
that  in  place  of  the  universal,  spiritual  priesthood  of  Christians,  had 
been  substituted  a  special  outward  priesthood  as  the  only  medium  of 
union  betwixt  man  and  God's  kingdom;  so  that  the  idea  of  this 
kingdom  was  gradually  reduced  to  the  form  of  the  Old  Testament 
theocracy.  The  church  of  Christ  having  thus  taken  the  shape  of  an 
outward,  \Tsible  theocracy,  it  followed,  as  a  general  consequence,  that  in 
a  multitude  of  ways,  the  different  Jewish  and  Christian  points  of  v-iew 
were  confounded  together.  But  this  Old  Testament  form,  adopted  by 
the  church,  proved  to  the  rude  tribes,  who  were  not  yet  prepared  to 
take  the  gospel  into  their  life  in  its  pure  spirituality,  an  intermediate 
stage,  for  training  them  to  the  maturity  of  Christian  manhood,  which 
they  were  destined  to  attain  as  soon  as  they  were  ready  for  it, 
by  means  of  that  reaction,  the  elements  of  which  already  existed  in 
the  Christian  consciousness. 

The  new  creation  of  Christianity  which  we  have  now  to  contem- 
plate, proceeded  firom  those  barbarous  tribes,  particularly  of  German 
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ori^,  who  planted  themselTes  on  the  rains  of  the  Roman  empire 
which  they  had  destroyed,  and  formed  in  the  West  the  new  theatre  of 
a  historical  development,  which  was  to  shape  the  destinies  of  the 
world.  The  way  in  which  Christianity  was  first  conveyed  to  them  is  a 
point  deserving  of  special  consideration  in  order  to  a  right  understand- 
mg  of  the  whole  of  this  new  period  of  church  history ;  and  eveiy 
thing  relating  to  this  subject,  which  in  the  order  of  time,  would  have  be- 
longed to  the  earher  centuries,  but  which  we  have  thus  far  passed  over 
as  unconnected  with  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  old  Gredan 
and  Roman  world,  we  shall  here  embrace  together  under  one  view. 


SECTION  FIRST. 


RELATION  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  TO  THE  WORLD;    ITS 

EXTENSION  AND  LIMITATION. 


I.  In  Europe. 

Several  tribes  of  German  origin  which,  during  ihe  migration  of  na- 
tions in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  settled  down  in  Gaul,  were  there 
g lined  over  to  Christianity,  simply  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
hristian  inhabitants.  Pious  bishops  and  abbots,  such,  for  instance,  in 
the  fifbh  and  sixth  centuries,  as  Avitus  of  Yienne,  Faustus  of  Rhegii 
(ffiez),  Caesarius  of  Aries,*  exemplified  in  these  countries,  by  lives  of 
unwearied,  active,  and  self-denying  love,  the  blessed  influence  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  the  midst  of  havoc  and  desolation ;  and  while  by 
Buch  lives,  they  inspired  respect  and  confidence  in  the  leaders  of  those 
barbarous  hordes,  as  well  as  trust  and  love  in  the  people  themselves, 
fhey  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  introduce  and  extend  the  gos- 
pel among  them.  By  marriage  alliances,  the  seeds  of  Christianity 
were,  in  Qie  next  place,  easily  transplanted  from  one  of  these  tribes  to 
another.    Thus  the  Burgundians,^  near  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 


*  See  Vol.  n.  p.  648.  Caesarius  was 
distinguished  for  his  zeal  in  promoting 
both  me  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of 
the  tribes  among  whom  he  lived  *,  for  his 
efforts  to  communicate  religious  instruc- 
tion to  the  people  in  a  manner  suited  to 
their  wants  oy  tne  public  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  and  bj  private  mtercourse  with 
Siem,  and  for  his  earnest  endea\or8  to 
ameliorate  their  temporal  condition  and  to 
redeem  captives  who  had  been  reduced  to 
slavery.  He  sold  the  vessels  and  other 
property  of  the  church,  even  down  to  his 
own  priestly  robes,  to  furnish  himself 
with  means  for  bestowing  charity.  The 
presents  which  he  received  from  princes, 
DO  immediatelv  converted  into  money, 
that  he  might  have  wherewith  to  succor 
theneed^.  Amid  the  most  difficult  rela- 
tions incident  to  the  change  of  govern- 
ments under  the  conquests  of  different 
tribes,  Burgundians,  East  Goths,  West 
Goths,  Franks,  and  under  the  reigns  of 
Arian  monorchs,  whose  suspicio'hs  he 
would  be  likely  to  excite  by  the  difference 
of  his  creed,  he  was  enabled  by  a  purity 


of  lift  which  commanded  respect,  by  the 
wisdom  with  which  he  accommodated  him- 
self to  men  of  different  dispositions,  and  by 
a  charity  which  was  extended  to  all  >vith- 
out  distinction,  to  preserve  his  influence 
unimpaired.  Though  subjected  to  perse- 
cutions, on  the  ground  of  political  suspi- 
cion, yet  his  innocence  broif^ht  him  out 
victorious  over  them  all,  which  caused  him 
to  be  regarded  with  still  greater  reverence 
than  before.  See  the  accounts  of  his  life 
by  liis  disciples  in  the  Actis  sanctorum 
mens.  August  I.  VI.  His  scattered  ser- 
mons ( a  complete  critical  edition  of 
which  still  remains  a  desideratum  )  prove 
also  the  activity  of  his  life. 

•  Orosius,  in  his  History  of  the  Worid 
(Hist  8,  32),  already  speaks  of  them  as 
Christians,  and  notices  the  change  which 
Christianity  had  produced  in  the  habits  of 
the  people.  The  account  given  of  them  by 
Socrates  (7,  30)  who  was  so  far  removed 
from  the  scene  of  events,  though  founded 
no  doubt  in  some  measure,  on  mcts,  is  still 
too  inaccurate  to  be  relied  on. 
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tiiiy,  and  soon  after  ilieir  settlement  m  Oaal,  were,  in  some  way  winch 
cannot  now  be  exactly  determined,  converted  to  ChristiaDiiy.    If  they 
did  not,  firom  the  very  first,  receire  their  instmciion  in  Ghristiamty 
firom  Arian  teachers,^  yet  by  their  intercourse  with  the  Arian  tribes 
settled  in  these  districte,  paitioularl^  the  West  Goths,  they  were  led 
at  sc»ne  later  period  to  embrace  Anan  doctrines ;'  and  it  was  only  in 
the  reign  of  Gnndobad,  who  stood  in  intimate  and  friendly  relations 
with  that  zealous  defender  of  the  Catholic  faith,  Avitus,  bishop  of 
Yienne,  who  frequently  consulted  him  on  matters  of  reli^ous  doctrine, 
and  in  the  year  499  brought  about  a  conference  between  him  and  the 
Arian  clergy,'  that  the  way  was  opened  for  the  Bui^undian  chie&  to 
embrace  the  Nicene  doctrme ;  and  his  son  Sigismond,  \dio  had  been 
won  over  to  it  by  Avitus  during  the  life-time  of  his  father,  first  de- 
clared deddedly  in  its  favor  when  he  ascended  the  throne  in  the 
year  617.* 

*  That  ihey  may  hare  done  so,  is  at  least  a  condition  of  the  Biirg:nndiaa  people  speaks 
reiy  possible  rapppsition.  The  troth  is,  we  rather  in  ^eir  favor  than  against  them, 
know  little  or  nothing  distinctly  about  the  In  a  religious  conference  between  the  two 
beginning  of  their  conyersion ;  but  their  parties  held  in  the  time  of  king  Gundo- 
latcr  steadfltf  tness  in  maintaining  the  Arian  iNid,  A.  D.  499,  when  Avitus,  bishop  of 
doctrines  would  admit  in  this  way  of  being  Yienne  finally  declared  that  Qod  would 
more  easily  explained.  give  his  own  testimony   in  favor  of  the 

*  The  Arians  having  been  expelled  Catholic  faith  at  the  tomb  of  St  Justus, 
from  die  Roman  empire,  were  on  this  ac-  and  proposed  a  trial  of  this  sort  to  the  king, 
count  the  more  sealous  in  propagatine  the  Arums,  on  the  contrary,  declared,  se 
their  doctrines  among  die  tribes  who  had  pro  fide  sua  manifestenda  ncero  nolle,  ut 
not  as  yet  embraced  Christianity,  or  who  fecerat  Saul  et  ideo  maledictus  fuerat,  aut 
were  not  finj^  established  in  the  Chris-  recurrere  ad  incantationes  et  illicita;  suf- 
tian  faith.  "We  have  seen  already  (Vol  IL  ficere  sibi,  se  habere  scripturam,  quae  sit 
p.  424)  why  it  was,  that  the  Anti-Nicene  fordor  omnibus  praestigiis,  Vid.  Sirmond. 
doctrine  proved  particularly  acceptable  to  opera.  T.  IL  p.  226. 

the  untutored  nations.    It  would  certainly  '  One  of  the  great  ministers  of  ilate 

be  wrong  to  pronounce  an  indiscriminate  endeavored,  not  without  reason,  to  sup- 

sentenoe    of  condemnation  onfall  these  press   this  conference,  for  said  he,  tales 

Arian  missionaries  and  ecdesiastics.  Judg-  rixae  exasperabant  animos  mnltitudinis, 

ing  from  what  may  be  known  of  them,  et  non  poterat  aliquid  boni  ex  iis  prore- 

from  the  life  and  writings  of  Fulgentins,  nire. 

bt»bop  of  Ruspe,  and  fh>m  Uie  history  of  ^  The  question  now  arose  whether  those 
the  persecution  among  the  Vandals,  we  churches  in  which  the  Arians  had  worship- 
must  conceive  of  them  as  being  in  part  ped,  should,  after  bein^  newly  consecrated 
rude  sealots,  who  thought  more  of  spread-  oe  used  for  the  Cathofic  worship ;  accord- 
ing Arianism  than  the  gospel ;  and  Maxi-  ing  to  the  hitherto  prevailing  custom  with  re- 
mns,  bisliop  of  Turin,  warns  the  people  gi^  to  the  temples  of  the  pagans  and  herc- 
against  certain  va^bond,  probably  Arian,  tics,  and  according  to  the  rule  prescribed 
priests,  who  made  it  an  easy  matter  to  be-  a  few  years  before  in  France,  by  the  conn- 
come  a  Christian,  and  of  whom  he  says,  cil  of  Orleans  (Aurelianense)  A.  D.  511, 
that  they  led  away  die  people  by  fiillaci-  in  reference  to  the  churches  that  had  been 
bos  Uandiaentis,  that  taking  advantage  of  previously  used  by  the  Arian  Visi-Goths, 
die  cnsftom  which  prevailed  among  the  c.  10.  Avitus  was  opposed  to  the  proposi- 
Germaa  tribes  of  paying  compensation  don ;  partly  on  the  fanatical  ground  that  a 
money  (Geldbnssen  compositiones)  for  all  place  once  desecrated  by  the  worship  of 
crimes,  they  had  their  prices  for  tne  abso-  heretics  could  not  be  consecrated  again  to 
hition  oi  sins,  ut  si  quis  laicomm  fiusus  hol^  uses ;  but  partly  also  for  reasons 
fnerit  crimen  admissum,  non  dicat  ille :  which  showed  eviaenoe  of  Christian  wis- 
age  poenitentiam,  sed  dicat :  prohoccrim-  dom.  Occasion  would  be  ^vcn  to  the 
ine  da  tantnm  mihi  et  indulgetur  tibL  heretics  should  they  be  deprived  of  their 
Hom.  10.  in  Mabillon  Museum  Italicum  T.  churches,  for  raising  the  cry  of  persecution 
L  P.  n.  page  28.  But  there  is  nothing  to  cum  catholicam  mansuetudinem  calum- 
warrant  the  opimon  that  such  was  the  <£ar-  nis  haereticorum  atque  gentilium  plus  de- 
acter  of  the  Arian  deigy  generally.    The  ceat  sustinere  quam  fiuere.    Quid  enim 
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Through  fhis  people,  the  first  seeds  of  Christianity  found  their  way 
to  another  tribe,  which,  in  these  and  the  next  succeeding  times,  played 
the  most  important  part  in  the  history  of  die  West.  We  mean  the 
Franks.  Clotilda,  the  daughter  of  the  Burgundian  king  Ghmdobad, 
married  Clovis,  king  of  the  Salian  Franks ;  and  this  rough  warrior, 
who  probably  looked  upon  religion  as  a  matter  of  quite  inferior  impor- 
tance, and,  pagan  as  he  was,  thought  one  mode  of  worship  as  good  as 
another,  left  her  in  the  free  exercise  of  her  own  rites,  to  which  she 
was  devotedly  attached.  She  labored  to  convince  her  lord  that  his 
idols  were  nothing,  and  to  win  him  over  to  the  Christian  faith,  by  set- 
ting forth  to  him  the  almighty  power  of  the  one  and  only  true  God 
whom  the  Christians  worshipped.  But  the  pagan  Clovis*  had  no  other 
standard  by  which  to  measure  the  power  of  the  gods,  than  the  military 
success  of  the  naticms  that  worshipped  them  ;  and  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  whence  the  worship  of  the  Christian's  Grod  had  been 
derived,  was  convincing  proof  to  him,  of  the  weakness  or  nothingness 
of  that  being.  At  the  same  time,  he  made  no  opposition  to  her  pro- 
posal, that  their  first-bom  son  should  be  dedicated  to  her  God,  and 
allowed  lum  to  be  baptized.*  The  child,  however,  soon  afterwards 
died ;  iipon  which  Clovis  declared  that  this  event  confirmed  his  opinion 
of  the  (jod  of  the  Christians.  But  Clotilda  still  possessed  sufficient 
influence  over  her  husband,  to  obtain  his  consent  to  the  baptism  of  their 
Becond  child.  It  so  happened  that  this  child  also  fell  sick,  and  Clovis 
l^ady  predicted  its  death ;  but  the  pious  Clotilda,  whose  faith  re- 
mained unshaken  under  every  event,  prayed  God  that  its  life  might  be 
spared  for  the  promotion  of  his  glory  among  the  heathen ;  and  its  re- 
covery, which  speedily  followed,  she  announced  to  her  husband  as 
bestowed  in  answer  to  her  prayers.'*  The  persuasion  and  the  example 
or  a  wife,  so  devoted  to  her  faith,  and  so  zealous  for  its  spread,  woidd, 
without  doubt,  gradually  produce  on  her  husband's  mind,  though  he 

tarn  duram  qnain  si  illi,  qui  aperta  perver-  down  to  them  from  their  ancestors  (consn- 

•itate  percunt,  de  confessione  sibi  aut  mar-  etadincm  generis  et  ritam  patemac  obser- 

mio  blandiantur  ?    Nor  was  it,  indeed,  a  rationis). 

tidng impossible,  that  the  present  orthodox  '  Gre^nr  of  Tonrs  (Hist  II.  27)  men- 
monarch  might  be  sticcecded  by  another  tions  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Clovis  which 
inclined  to  danism  \  and  in  this  case,  the  happened  in  486,  while  he  was  still  a  par 
latter  might  think  he  had  cood  cause  for  gan.  A  beautiful  vase  taken  by  his  sol- 
comracncing  a  persecution  of  the  orthodox,  diers  from  one  of  the  churches  was  re- 
ts a  just  retnbution  for  the  wrongs,  suffered  claimed  by  the  bishop  (probably  Remigins 
by  the  other  party:  —  non  sectae  suae  of  Kheims).  Clovis  promised  at  once  to 
studio ;  sed  ex  ricissitudinis  rctributiono  restore  it,  as  soon  as  he  should  bo  able 
£ecisse  dicctur  et  nobis  ctiam  post  mortem  to  dispose  of  it  as  his  portion  of  the  boot^. 
gravandii  ad  peccatum  rcputabitur,  quic-  This  accords  with  what  Avitns  writes  in 
quid  fucrit  perpessa  postcritas.  Or  perhaps  his  letter  to  the  king,  concerning  the  res- 
some  neighbonng  Anan  prince  mignt  think  pect  he  showed  to  the  bishops  while  he  was 
himself  called  upon  to  inflict  a  retaliatory  still  a  pagan :  Humilitas  ^nam  jamdudum 
punishment  on  rus  own  Catholic  subjects,  nobis  devotione  impenditis,  qni  nunc  pri- 
The  council  held  this  year  at  Epaona,  af-  mum  professione  (after  his  Imptism  which 
ter  the  conversion  of  Sicgismond  hnd  been  had  just  taken  place)  debetis. 
pablicly  declared,  decided  in  its  33d  Canon  •  Similar  incidents  are  constantly  rccur- 
oonformably  to  the  opinion  of  Avitus.  rine  in  the  history  of  missions.  Compare 
*  Avitos  states,  in  his  letter  to  this  king  with  this,  for  example,  the  account  given  in 
(ep.  41 ),  that  when  pagan  monarchs  were  the  Journal  of  the  German  missionaries  in 
ttdborted  to  cnango  their  religion,  they  said  India  of  June,  1882 ;  — in  the  Missionary 
tiiey  could  not  forsake  the  religion  handed  Register  for  the  year  1833,  p.  190. 
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mg^t  be  micoiiacions  of  it,  a  deep  and  permanent  impression,  wUch 
was  only  strengthened  by  certain  remarkable  incidents  suited  to  work 
on  the  feeEngs  and  temper  of  the  nntutored  Frank. 

Martin,  the  former  bishop  of  Tours,  was  at  tiiat  time,  the  object  of 
tmiyersal  veneration  in  France.  In  all  circumstances  of  distress,  bod- 
ily or  8{mtual,  men  were  accustomed  to  seek  relief  &om  God  throu^ 
lus  intercession.  His  tomb,  over  which  a  hurch  had  been  erected, 
was  repaired  to  for  relief,  by  sick  persons  of  every  description ;  and 
not  a  year  passed  in  which  many  instances  were  not  recoraed  of  per* 
jured  men,  here  constramed  to  confess  the  truth,  or  else  punished  by 
some  signal  judgment — of  the  insane,  the  nervous,  the  epileptic,  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  here  restored  to  soundness  and  health.' 
The  very  dust  from  St.  Martin's  tomb,  fragments  of  the  wax  tapers 
that  burned  before  his  shrine,  or  of  the  curtains  that  veiled  it,  and 
everything  which  was  tiiought  to  be  consecrated  by  having  once  been 
in  contact  with  it,  were  prized  as  miraculous  remedies  or  powerful 
amulets  to  remove  or  avert  every  species  of  evil.  This  veneration  of 
St.  Martin  extended  even  to  Itdy  and  to  Spain.  As  to  the  reported 
facts,  if  we  leave  out  of  the  question  those  cases  in  which  there  may 
have  been  some  cooperation  of  intentional  fraud,  we  shall  find  many  of 
them  to  difier  in  no  respect  &om  the  facts  related  among  beliemff 
C%ristiiuis  of  all  times,  respecting  answers  to  prayer ;  though  added 
to  this,  in  the  present  case,  was  a  reliance  on  human  mediation,  quite 
foreign  from  the  spirit  of  pure  Christianity.  But  many  of  these  facts 
also  may  be  explained  from  tiie  influence  of  a  strong  faitii,*of  devo- 
tional feelings,  of  an  excited  imagmation ;  —  from  the  natural  working 
of  both  mental  and  physical  powers ;  whilst  tiie  rigid  abstemiousness, 
necessary  to  be  observed  by  tiie  patients,  contributed  to  promote  their 
cure;*  and  the  ignorant  who,  without  further  inquiry,  surrendered 
themselves  to  the  impression  of  the  moment,  easily  traced  a  causal 
connection  in  an  accidental  coincidence ;  and  as  none  were  inclined  to 
investigate  ilie  immediate  natural  causes  of  the  visible  facts,  while  an 
exaggerating  fancy  added  something  more  to  them,  so  the  most  won- 
derfiil  stories  were  told  of  the  extraordinary  works  performed  by  St. 
Martin.  And  if  much  that  seemed  too  incredible  sometimes  provoked 
the  understanding  to  doubt,  such  doubts  were  scouted  as  suggestions 
of  the  devil. 

These  extraordinary  things  which  happened  at  St.  Martin's  tomb, 
Clotilda  often  related  to  her  husband  as  proofs  of  the  almighty  power 
of  the  God  worshipped  by  the  Christians.     Clovis,  however,  still  pro- 


*  Bii^hop  Gregorr  of  Tonn,  who  flour-  ■  Gregory  of  Tours  remarks,  concem- 

isfaed  At  the  close  o^  the  sixth  centnij,  col-  in^  the  cures  performed  on  those  supposed 

lected  together  all  theie  legends  in  his  four  to  be  possessed  of  devils,  and  on  Uiose  sick 

books  dc  rairaculis  8.  Martini  —a  work  with  terers,  that  they  could  only  expect  re- 

whicfa,  notwithstanding   the    many  fabu-  lief  si  vere  fucrint  parcitas  et  fldes  con- 

kms  stories  it  records,  contains  a  great  deal  junctae.— De  miraculis  Martini,  1. 1,  c.  8,^ 

of  instmctirc  matter  relating  to  the  life  and  that  one  individual  who  relapsed  into 

■od  manners  of  those  times,  as  well  as  in-  his   former   dissipated  life  was   attacked 

teresting  facts  in  a  psychological  point  of  again.  I.  c  8. 
new. 
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fessed  to  be  incredulous ;  he  would  believe  tliese  facts  when  he  saw 
fhem  with  his  own  eyes.* 

Thus  by  a  concurrence  of  impresmons  of  various  kinds,  the  mind  of 
Govis  was  prepared  for  a  religious  change,  when  by  a  remarkable 
event,  which  would  have  been  attended  with  tiie  same  effect  under  no 
other  circumstances,  this  change  was  accompUshed.  At  the  battle  of 
Zulpich  (Tolbiacum),  fought  between  him  and  the  Alemanni  in  the 
year  496,  he  found  himself  and  his  army  placed  in  a  situation  of  ex- 
treme peril.  He  invoked  his  gods  for  deliverance  in  vain ;  when  call- 
ing to  mmd  all  the  accounts  he  had  heard  respecting  the  almighty 
power  of  the  Christian's  God,  he  addressed  his  supplications  to  Him, 
vovring,  that  if  by  his  assistance  the  victory  should  be  gained,  he 
would  devote  himself  wholly  to  His  service.    The  enemy  was  con* 

2uered,  and  Clovis  ascribed  his  success  to  the  powerful  arm  of  the 
Ihristian's  Otoi.  Rejoicing  over  the  change  thus  produced  in  her  hus- 
band's mind,  Clotilda  sent  for  Bemigius,  the  venerable  bishop  of 
Rheims,  who  found  on  his  arrival  the  ear  of  the  king  already  open  tor 
his  message.  When  the  bishop  spoke  of  the  crucifinon,  the  Franldsh 
warrior  indignantly  exclaimed:'^ Had  I  only  been  there  with  my 
Franks,  I  would  have  taught  those  Jews  a  better  lesson."  The  festival 
of  Easter  was  chosen  as  the  day  for  his  baptism,'  which  was  performed 
with  great  solemnity.  It  produced  a  wiae  sensation  and  was  elabo- 
rately described'  in  the  pompous  rfaetorico-poetical  language  of  the 
times.«  The  example  of  the  king  was  followed  by  many  o&ers,  and 
it  is  reported  that  more  than  three  thousand  of  his  army  received  bap- 
tism at  one  time.* 

Important,  however,  as  was  the  conver&on  of  Clovis,  considered  in 
reference  to  the  effect  which  it  had,  by  reason  of  his  continually  ex- 
tending power,  in  enlar^g  the  boundaries  of  the  Christian  church ; 


^  Kicetias,  bishop  of  Triers,  writes  to  tnries  later,  when  it  was  desired  to  hare 

the  Longobard  queen  Clodcswinde,  Clotil-  the  confirmation  bestowed  on  Clovis  with 

da^s  aunt :  Aadisti  ab  avia  tua  Chrotilde,  the  chrism  or  rojal  nnction,  that  an  oil- 

Snaliter  in    Franciam  venerit,   qnomodo  vase  was  sapematnralljr  provided —the  lo 

ominnm  Chlodovenm  ad  legem  catholi-  called  ampulla  Remensis. 

cam  adduxerit,  et  quum  esset  astutissimus  *  The  important  bearing  which  it  was 

noluit  acquicscere,  antequam  vera  agnos-  supposed  the  conversion  of  Clovis  would 

ceret.    Quum  ilia,  quae  supra  dixi,  proba-  have  on  the  spread  of  Christianity  among 

ta  cognovit,  humilis  ad  Martini  limina  ce-  the  races  of  Grerman  descent,  appears  from 

ddit  et  baptizari  se  sine  mora  permisit  the  abovementioned  congratntatoiy  letter 

MbL  patr.  Galluid.  T.  XII.  of  Avitus.    He  expected  that  tiie  whole 

'  As  we  are  informed  in  the  letter  of  nation  of  the  Franks  would  now  embrace 

Avitus  to  tiie  king,  already  cited,  which  Christianity,  and  invites  tiie  king  to  lend 

was  written  shorti^  after  his  baptism :  *'  Ut  his  aid  by  means  of  embassies  to  promote 

consequenter  co  die  ad  salutem  regenerari  the  spread  of  tiie  gospel :  nt  quia  Deus 

Tos  pateat,  quo  natum  redemption!  suae  gentem  vestram  per  vos  ex  toto  snam  fa^ 

coeli  dominum  mnndus  accepit'*  det,  ulterioribus  qnoque  gentibus,  qnas  in 

*  Thus  Grreeorv  of  Tours :  Totum  tern-  natural!  adhuc  ignorantia  constitntas  nnlla 
plum  baptisten!  cuvino  respeigitur  ab  odo-  pravorum  dogmatum  ^rmina  cormperunt 
re  talemquc  ibi  gratiam  adstantibus  Dens  (among  whom  the  Arian  doctrines  had  as 
tribuit,  ut  aestimarcnt,  se  paradis!  odoribns  yet  found  no  admission)  de  bono  thesanro 
oollocari.  vestri  cordis  fide!  semina  porrigatis,  nee 

*  The  wrong  interpretation  of  such  ex-  pudeat  pigeatque  etiam  directis  in  rem  le- 
pressions  and  symbolical  paintings  gave  gationibns  adstmere  partes  Dei,  qui  tan* 
origin  to  the  well-known  legend  some  cen-  tun  vestras  erexit 
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yet,  as  in  Uie  case  of  Constaiitine,  his  conversion  was  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  lead  him,  in  aiwmning  the  CSuistian  profession,  to  clothe  his  for- 
mer mode  of  thinking  in  a  new  garb,  rather  than  to  change  it  entirely 
to  make  room  for  a  foil  and  hearty  admission  of  the  gospel  spirit. 
His  worldly  and  political  projects  too  much  occupied  his  attention,  or 
he  was  too  busily  engaged  in  war,  to  allow  himself  time  for  earnest 
reflection  on  the  religion  he  professed,  so  as  to  understand  and  truly 
appropriate  it.  The  God  of  the  Christians  first  appeared  to  him  as 
his  protector  in  war ;  he  would  fain  reckon  on  eiQoying  the  assistance 
of  the  same  powerful  arm  in  the  foture,  and  he  imaged  that  he 
should  secure  it  by  making  rich  donations  to  the  church.  He  gladly 
seized  every  opportunity  to  throw  a  sacred  coloring  over  his  ambitious 
schemes,  by  pretending  a  zeal  for  the  glory  of  Ood ;  as,  in  makrog 
war  with  the  Visi-Goths  who  were  Arians.' 

In  an  cases  where  large  tribes  of  men  are  said  to  have  been  con- 
verted through  the  influence  of  their  chiefs,  a  great  deal  must  of 
course  be  set  down  as  merely  of  an  outward  character :  hence,  when 
Christianity  had  already  assumed  the  form  of  a  dominant  reUgion  among 
the  Franks,  it  is  not  surprising  that  idolatry  should  still  be  found  to  hav^ 
so  many  votaries,  that  king  Childebert,  in  the  year  554,  was  obliged 
to  pass  a  law  against  those  who  would  not  allow  idolatrous  images  to 
be  removed  from  their  estates.  The  Frankish  nobles,  also,  from  this 
tame,  were  amdous  to  secure  a  good  foundation  for  their  piety  by  rich 
donations  to  churches  and  monasteries,  which  thus  became  exposed  stiU 
more  than  ever  to  the  pillaging  disposition  of  others ;  while  at  the  same 
time  an  incentive  was  ofiered  to  the  intrusion  of  worldly-minded  men 
into  flie  sacred  office.  After  this  followed  those  numberless  internal 
dissenfflons,  wars  and  revolutions,  within  the  Frankish  empire,  which 
encouraged  barbarism  and  gave  a  check  to  tiie  civilizing  influences  of 
ChristiMiity  and  the  church.  Now,  as  all  that  can  be  done  by  any 
church,  for  the  real  dissemination  of  Christiamty,  depends  on  its  own 
internal  condition,  so  the  truth  was  in  the  present  case,  that  althou^ 
tiie  power  of  the  Frankish  empire  opened  the  way  for  missions,  and 
contributed  much  to  faciUtate  and  promote  their  progress,  and  altboughi 
in  solitary  instances,  missions  were  actually  sent  forth  by  the  Frankish 
diurch,  yet  the  most  important  missionary  effi)rts  did  not  proceed  from 
this  quarter ;  but  the  dismembered  church  of  the  Franks  itself  need- 
ed regeneration,  which  was  to  be  obtained  oidy  from  some  other  source. 

Hie  first  impulse  towards  this  regeneration  proceeded  fix)m  the  same 
countries  which  sent  forth  also  the  most  important  missions.  Those 
islands  at  the  West,  which  were  so  well  adapted  by  their  situation,  to 
fomidi  quiet  and  secluded  seats  for  seminaries  of  Uhristian  instruction 
and  culture,  and  to  serve  the  great  purpose  of  dispersing  abroad  spr- 
itual  blessings  as  well  as  other  benefits  to  mankind — tiie  islands  of 

^  When  the  Baignndian  king  Gnndo-  swer  to  this  proposition :  non  est  fides,  nbi 

bftd  WM  inTifeed  by  Avitns  bishop  of  VI-  est  appetentia  alien!  et  sitis  sanguinis  pop- 

eaat  snd  others,  at  the  conference  in  499,  nlonim,  ostendat   fidem  per   opera  bvol 

to  abandon  the  Arian  doctrines,  and,  like  See  D'Acheiy  Spicilegia.    T.  IIL  ed.  fbl 

Ck>Tis,  profess  the  Catholic,  he  said  in  an^  f.  305. 
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Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  the  spots,  where  in  retired  monaste- 
ries, those  men  obtained  their  training,  who  were  destined  to  be  teach- 
ers and  educators  of  the  rude  nations.  Let  us,  then,  first  cast  a  glance 
at  the  history  of  Christianitj  in  the  islands  wtuch  had  so  important  a 
share  in  the  further  extension  of  the  Christian  church. 

As  it  regards  Ireland,  St.  Patrick*  had  here  left  behind  him  a  series 
of  disciples,  who  continued  to  labor  on  in  his  own  spirit.  Ireland  be- 
came the  seat  of  famous  monasteries,  which  acquired  the  name  for 
this  country  of  ^^  Island  of  tiie  Saints"  (insula  sanctorum).  In 
these  monasteries,  the  Scriptures  were  diligentiy  read  ;  ancient  books 
eagerly  collected  and  studied.  They  formed  missionary  schools  ;  such 
for  example,  in  the  last  half  of  the  sixth  century  was  the  monastery  of 
Bangor,  founded  by  the  venerable  abbot  Comgal.  After  Christianity 
had  been  conveyed  at  a  much  earlier  period,  by  Ninyas,  a  British 
bishop,  to  the  Southern  provinces  of  the  Picts  in  Scotland,  the  abbot 
Columba,  of  Ireland,  transplanted  it,  about  the  year  565,  among  the 
northern  Picts,  a  people  separated  from  those  of  the  South  by  lofty 
mountains  covered  with  ice  and  snow.  The  Picts  whom  he  converted 
gave  him  the  Island  of  Hy,  north-west  of  Scotland,  afterwards  reck- 
oned as  one  of  the  Hebrides.  Here  he  founded  a  monastery,  which 
under  his  management  during  thirty  years,  attained  the  highest  repu- 
tation, — a  distant  and  secluded  seat  for  the  pursuit  of  biblical  studies 
and  other  sciences  according  to  the  standard  of  those  early  times. 
The  memory  of  Columba  made  this  monastery  so  venerated,  that  its 
abbots  had  the  control  and  guidance  of  the  bordering  tribes  and 
churches ;  and  even  bishops  acknowledged  their  authority,  though  they 
were  but  simple  priests.  This  island  was  named  after  himself,  Si, 
lona  (the  names  Columba  and  lona  being  probably,  one  the  Latin, 
the  other  the  Hebrid  translation  of  an  originally  Irish  word),  St.  Co- 
lumba, and  the  Island  of  Columcelli,  Colum  Kill.^ 

While  in  this  way,  Christianity  was  planted  among  the  Scots  and 
Picts,  even  to  the  extreme  north  of  these  islands,  the  Christian 
church  had  been  forced  out  of  its  original  seat,  in  ancient  Britain, 
England  proper.  The  Britons — among  whom  Christianity  had  al- 
ready found  entrance,  having  probably  been  brought  to  them  directly 
or  indirectiy  from  the  East"  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century — were  from  very  remote  tames,  a  Christian  nation ;  though 
great  corruptions  had  sprung  up  and  become  spread  among  all  rai^a 
of  the  people.^  finding  themselves  unable  to  resist  the  destructive 
inroads  of  tiieir  andent  fees,  the  Picts  and  Scots,  or  to  obtain  any  as 
sistance  from  the  feeble  Roman  empire,  the  Britons  had  betaken  them- 
selves, about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  to  the  warlike  Germaa 
tribe  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.    The  latter,  however,  made  themselves  mas- 

■  See  Vol.  IL  p.  122.  «  As  the  fi^t  is  described  by  the  presby- 

'  Columba  was  named  as  founder  of  ter  Gildas  — a  man  sprang  from  the  midst 

seTeral  monasteries.    See  the    traditions  of  this  people  —  in  awm  in  which  he' 

respecting  him  collected  in  Usserii  Britan-  represents  the  capture  and  devastation  of 

nicarum  ecclesiamm  antiqnitates  ed.  IL  the  country  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  a  di- 

p.  S62  f.  Tine  judgment, — his  work  De  exddio  Bii- 

*  See  Vol  L  p.  85.  tumiaa. 
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ters  of  the  country ;  leaving  only  the  western  portion  to  its  old  noB- 
■essOTS,  while  they  themselves  founded  the  empure  of  the  Anglo-oaz- 
on  Heptarchy.  It  was  now,  indeed,  in  the  power  of  the  Britons,  to  do 
much  for  the  conversion  of  that  Pagan  tribe ;  but  the  existing  na* 
tional  hate  between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered'  forbade  it.  It 
was  not  till  a  century  and  a  half  later,  that  the  Eoman  bishop,  Greg- 
ory the  Great,  a  man  ardently  bent  on  promoting  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  whose  £xt  reaching  eye,  in  spite  of  di£Sculties  which  seemed  ever 
aprin^ng  up  afresh,  embraced  among  its  objects  the  remote  and  the 
near,  drew  up  a  plan  for  founding  the  Christian  church  among  the 
An^oSazoDS.  An  impression  he  Ibui  received  in  his  earlier  years,  be- 
fore he  became  a  bishop,  and  while  abbot  of  a  monastery  in  Rome, 
first  set  him  upon  this  project.  Strolling  to  the  public  mart,  he  stop- 
ped to  observe  the  foreign  traders  there  engagea  in  opening  and  ex- 
posing their  merchandize  for  sale,  when  his  attention  was  caught  by 
certain  boys,  brought  from  afar,  and  distinguished  for  their  noble  air, 
who  were  waiting  to  be  sold.  He  inquired  after  their  country,  and  learn- 
ed to  his  great  grief  that  a  people  so  distinguished  by  nature,  were  as 
yet  whdiy  destitute  of  the  higher  gifts  of  grace.  He  at  once  resolved 
to  go  himself  and  convey  to  them  tiiese  blesedngs,  and  he  would  have 
done  so,  had  he  not  at  tiie  instigation  of  the  Roman  church  been  re- 
called by  tiie  then  Roman  bishop,  when  abreadv  several  days  on  his 
journey.'  But  the  plan  itself  he  could  never  abandon ;  and  beseems, 
when  bishop  of  Rome,  to  have  been  devising,  from  the  first,  how  he 
mi^t  best  carry  his  purpose  into  effect.  Thus,  he  directed  the  pres- 
byter whom  he  had  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  property  belon^g  to 
the  Roman  church  in  France,  to  expend  part  of  the  money  collected 
in  Gaul  in  the  purchase  of  such  Anglo-Saxon  youths,  as  might  be  ex- 
posed for  sale,  and  to  send  them  in  company  with  an  ecclesiastic,  who 
could  baptize  them  in  case  of  mortal  sickness,  to  Rome ;  in  order 
that  they  might  there  be  instructed  and  trained  in  the  monasteries.' 
Perhaps  it  was  his  intention  to  employ  them,  after  they  had  been  per- 
fectly disciplined  in  the  monastic  life,  as  missionaries  among  their  coun- 
trymen. Meantime  an  event  had  occurred,  peculiarly  well  suited  to  fa- 
vor tiie  projected  mission.  Ethelbcrt,  king  of  Kent,  then  the  mightiest 
among  tiie  smaQ  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  had  married  Bertha,  a 
Frankish,  Christian  princess.  She  had  connected  with  her  household 
a  certain  bishop  Liutiiard,  and  was  allowed  freely  to  observe  the  rites 
of  her  religion.  From  her,  therefore,  the  missionaries  might  expect  to 
find,  at  once,  a  favorable  reception  and  support.  The  vigilant  Greg- 
ory whom  nothing  escaped  which  could  be  made  serviceable  in  pro- 
moting his^  great  work,  may  have  been  moved  by  this  very  cii-cmn- 
stance  to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  his  plan.  Accordingly,  in  the 
year  596,  he  sent  Augustin,  a  Roman  abbot,  together  with  several  as- 
sociates,^ among  whom  were  Peter  the  monk,  and  the  presbyter  Laurcn- 

'  Gildas  calls  die  Anglo-Saxons  nefondi  *  He  was  abbot  of  tlio  mona«terv  wliich 

■ominis  Saxoni,  Deo  hominibusquc  invisi.  had    l>ccn  founded    by  Gn»;:c>ry  himself 

•  Bcda  hist.  ang.  II.  L  when  he  retired  from  the  world.    Monas- 

•  Epp.  1.  VL  ep.  Vn.  terii  mei  praepositos.  I.  IV.  cp.  108. 
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tins,  to  England*  These  persons  while  on  their  joomej  were  fii^fr> 
ened  at  the  report  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  threatened 
them ;  and  sent  Augostin  back  to  the  Boman  bid^op,  to  obtain  a  release 
from  their  commission ;  whereupon,  Gregoiy^in  a  friendly,  but  earnest 
appeal/  exhorted  them  to  finish  the  good  work  commenced  with  God's 
help ;  dnce  it  were  far  better  not  to  be^  a  good  enterprise,  than  hay- 
ing begun  it,  to  look  back.  They  should  remember,  that  great  and 
piunful  labors  would  be  followed  by  the  reward  of  everlasting  glory. 
On  their  journey  through  France,  from  which  country  they  were  to 
cross  over  to  England,  Gregory  recommended  them  to  the  Frankish 
princes  and  nobles,  whose  connection  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  rulers 
•mi^t  be  made  of  service  to  them ;  and  he  also  bade  them  take  inter- 
preters from  the  Frankish  kingdom. 

In  597,  Augustin,  with  forty  companions,  landed  on  the  isle  of  Tha- 
net,  eastward  of  Kent,  and  sent  to  inform  the  king  of  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  come.  The  king  made  his  appearance  on  the 
next  day,  to  confer  with  them  on  the  subject.  Feamd  of  magic,  he 
did  not  venture  his  person  under  the  same  roof  with  them ;  but  would 
only  confer  with  them  in  the  open  air.  But  Augustin's  words  inspired 
him  with  confidence,  and  he  declared  that  he  now  saw  they  had  honest 
intentions,  and  that  they  had  come  from  so  great  a  distance  to  commu- 
nicate to  him  that  which  they  considered  to  be  the  greatest  and  best 
of  blessings.  Yet  he  could  not  so  lightly  and  quickly  abandon  the  re- 
ligion of  his  nation  and  of  his  fathers.  All  he  could  do  at  present  by 
way  of  acknowledging  their  good  intentions,  was  this;  —  he  would 
frirnish  them  a  dwelling  and  the  means  of  support  at  his  capital,  Dor- 
ovem  (Canterbury),  and  they  might  be  allowed  to  convince  such  as 
they  could  of  the  truth  of  their  religion,  and  afterwards  to  baptize 
them.  Thus  the  missionaries  commenced  their  labors  on  a  small  scale. 
They  took  no  more  than  barely  sufficed  for  their  scanty  diet.  Their 
disinterested,  severe  mode  of  life  gained  for  them  esteem  and  confi- 
dence. An  old,  dilapidated  church  belon^ng  to  the  Roman  times,  and 
consecrated  to  St.  IVlartin,  affi>rded  them  the  first  place  for  divine  wor- 
ship, where  they  baptized  the  new  Christians,  and  held  with  them  their 
religious  meetings.  It  is  certain,  that  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
among  this  rude  people  was  helped  forward  by  a  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances, or  facts,  which  appeared  to  the  people  as  nuracles,  and 
were  also  regarded  as  such  by  Augustin.  By  impressions  of  this  kind, 
effects  great  for  the  moment,  though  not  of  an  enduring  character, 
may  have  been  produced ;  and  the  missionaries  themselves  may  have 
suffered  themselves  to  be  deceived  bv  the  unexpected  and  surprising 
success  of  their  labors.  Even  the  kmg,  who  had  been  gradually  pre- 
pared for  it  through  the  influence  of  his  Christian  wife,  decided  to  em- 
brace the  gospel,  and  was  baptized.  Yet  he  declared,  in  publicly  pro- 
fessing Christianiiy,  that  he  would  not  make  his  own  religious  persua- 
sion a  law  for  his  subjects ;  but  in  this  would  leave  each  one  to  his 
own  fi^e  choice ;  since  Augustin  had  taught  him,  that  the  Christian 

>  L.  YL  ep.  51 
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worship  of  God  must  proceed  from  conyiction,  and  could  not  be  ex- 
torted by  outward  force.  It  may  be  safely  conjectured,  that  Augustin 
had  been  directed  by  the  Roman  bishop,  to  aim  at  extending  the  faith, 
by  iostmction  and  persuasion,  by  acts  of  love  winning  the  heart,  and 
not  by  forcible  measures ;  for  a  correct  insight  into  the  nature  of  di- 
Tine  worship  generally,  and  of  Christianity  in  particular,  as  well  aa 
the  spirit  of  charity  by  which  he  was  animated  had  led  bishop  Grego- 
ry to  adopt  Hiis  as  a  prindple,  though  he  by  no  means  always  acted  in 
conformity  with  it  in  practice.*  StiU,  the  king  distinguished  by  pecu- 
liar marks  of  favor  &ose  who  followed  his  own  example  in  religion. 
The  example  and  influence  of  the  monarch,  and  the  sensuous  impres- 
sions produced  by  the  miracles,  which  the  people  supposed  they  beheld, 
induced  great  numbers  to  receive  baptism ;  with  many  of  whom,  how- 
ever, as  was  shown  by  succeeding  events,  the  faith  had  taken  no  deep 
root.  On  (me  Christmas  festival,  Augustin  was  enabled  to  baptize 
more  Hian  ten  thousand  pagans,'  to  which  momentary,  and  apparentiy 

*  We  may  here  compaie  together  Orego  Judaeis,  qualiter  caerimonias  snas  colere 

rfa  difievent  modes  orproceaare  in  these  debeant^  regulas  ponimas,  si  per  hoc  eos 

matten.    When  blmd  nal,  or  selfish  pas-  lacrari  noa  possumns  ?  agendam  ergo  est, 

doiu,  making  ose  of  religion  as  a  pretext,  ut  ratione  potios  et  mansuetudine  provo- 

distnrbed  the  Jews  in  the  ftee  exercise  of  cati,  sequi  nos  velint,  non  fugere,  ut  eis  ex  * 

their  worship'in  the  synagogues  secured  to  eomm  codidbus  ostendentes  quae  dicimus, 

tibem  by  the  ancient  laws,  Gregory  stood  ad  sinum  matris  ecclesiae  Deo  possimus 

forth  aa  their  protector,  and  emphatioilly  re-  adjuvante  convertcre."  And  I.  ep.  35.  "  eos, 

monstnited  against  such  conduct    To  this  qui  a  religione  Qhristiana  discordant,  man- 

course,  he  might  be  led,  in  these  cases,  sim-  suetndine,  benignitate,  admonendo,  suaden- 

ply  by  a  regard  for  justice,  and  zeal  for  the  do,  ad  unitatem  fidei  necesse  est  congrega- 

prescrration  of  order ;  as  the  Jews  were  re,  ne,  quos  dulcedo  praedicationis  et  prae- 

threatened   to   be  deprived,  in   an  arbi-  ventus  futuri  judicis  terror  ad  credendum 

tmy  manner,  of  Ae  rights  secured   to  invitare  poterat,  minis  et  terroribus  repel- 

them  by    law  —  a  reason  which  he  him-  lantur."    Still  Gre^r^  did  not  always  act 

wd£  alleges    against    such   proceedings ;  according  to  the  pnnciples  here  expressed. 

Ifc  L  ep.  10.  "Hebraeos  gravari  vel  a^gi  Thus,  for  example,  he  directed  tnat  the 

eontra  ordinem  rationis  prohibemus ;  sed  Jews,  whose  estates  were  held  of  property 

•icat  Romanis  vivere  legions  permittuntur,  belonging  to  the  Roman  church  in  Sicily, 

amoente  justitia  actus  suos,  ut  norunt,  nul-  should  be  exempted  from  a  certain  portion 

lo  impediente  disponant,"  and  L.  VIII.  ep.  of  the  rents  to  be  paid  on  them,  if  they  con* 

tf.  ''Jodaei  in  his,  quae  iis  conccssasunt,  sented  to  receive  bi^tism.    Now  ho  must 

trallum    debent    praejudicium  sustinere."  certainly  have  been  aware,  that  conversions 

Bat  he  also  declared  himself  opposed  to  so  brought  about,  could  not  be  sincere ;  but 

ail  attempts  whatever  to  convert  tne  Jews  he  thought :  ^  et  si  ipsi  minus  fideliter  ve- 

by  forcible  measures,  —  because  the  very  niunt,  hi  tamen,  qui  do  eis  nati  fucrint,  jam 

opposite  effect  might  be  produced  from  fidelius  baptizantur."  L.  V.  ep.  7.     And 

what  was  intended.    The  only  proper  way  he  directed  that  the  peasantry  still  devoted 

of  dealing  with  them,  in  his  opinion,  was  to  paganism  in  Sardinia,  should  I)c  induced, 

bv  instructing  and  convincing  them.    L.  by  taxing  them  beyond  their  means  of  pay- 

iX.  ep.  47,  to  the  bishops  of  Aries  and  of  ment,  to  renounce  their  religion,  ut  ipsa 

MATheilles :  "  Dum  enim  quispiam  ad  bap-  rcactionis  suae  poena  compellantur  ad  roc- 

tisraatis  fontcm  non  praedicationis  suavita-  titudinem  fcstinare.  1.  I  v.  ep.  26.    Those 

le,  sed  necessitate  pervenerit,  ad  pristinam  who  still  persisted  in  idolatrv,  should,  if 

snperstitionem  remeans,  inde  deterius  mo-  they  belonged  to  the  class  of  f)ondmen,  be 

ritnr,  unde  renatus  esse  videbatur.  Frater-  punished  corporeally,  and  if  to  the  free- 

nitas  ergo  vestra  hnjus  modi  homines  fre-  men,  with  close  imprisonment,  ut  ^ui  sal- 

qmenti    praedicatione  provocet,  qnatenus  ubria  et  a  mortis  periculo  revocantia  audi- 

nratare  vcterem  vitam  mogis  dc  doctoris  re  verba  contcmnunt,  cruciatus  saltern  cos 

suavitate  desiderent,  adhibendus  ergo  est  corporis  ad  desideratam  mentis  valeantre- 

fllis  senno,  qui  et  errorum  in  ipsis  spinas  ducere  sanitatem.   1.  IX.  ep.  85.  1.  VllL 

arere  debeat  et  praedicando  quod  in  his  ep.  18. 

teaebrescit  illuminet'*    And  in  a  letter  to        '  Gregory  says,  in  his  letter  to  Eulogius 

tbebisboporNaplflsL.XIILep.  12: ''cor  bishop (tfAlezandria, L Vm. ep. 30, touchr 

VOL.  m.  2 
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great  success,  Augustin  attached  too  much  importance.  In  obedience 
to  the  instructions  of  Gregory,  he  now  crossed  over  to  France,  and 
received  from  Etherich,  bishop  of  Aries  the  episcopal  ordination,  in  or- 
der that  he  might  perform  in  the  new  church  the  duties  of  a  bishop. 
He  next  despatched  to  Rome  his  two  associates,  the  presbyter  Lauren- 
tius,  and  Peter  the  monk,  in  order  to  give  pope  Gregory,  whom  he 
had  probably  informed  already  in  a  general  manner  of  the  great  suc- 
cess of  his  labors,  a  more  detailed  account  of  his  proceedings ;  to  re- 
ceive instructions  as  to  the  course  he  ought  to  pursue,  with  regard  to 
disputed  points,  in  settling  the  order  of  the  new  church,  so  that  a  firm 
shaping  might  be  ^ven  to  it  by  papal  authority ;  and  also  to  demand 
of  the  pope  new  assistants  for  a  work  requiring  so  much  labor.  In 
the  fii-sC  letter  or  one  of  the  first  of  Gregory  to  A^igustin,  he  express- 
ed his  great  joy  at  what  had  been  done  in  England.  He  recognized 
in  this,  the  hand  of  Him,  who  said,  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto, 
and  I  also  work ;"  but  at  the  same  time,  he  warned  the  missionary  in 
•the  language  of  tnie  Christian  wisdom.  Augustin  might  well  rejoice, 
he  said,  that  by  outward  signs  and  wonders,  the  souls  of  the  English 
had  been  drav^n  to  inward  grace  ;  but  in  the  consciousness  of  human 
,  weakness,  he  should  ever  be  on  the  watch  against  pride.  He  remind- 
ed him  of  our  Saviour's  words  to  his  disciples,  when  they  returned 
from  their  first  mission,  and  testified  their  joy,  that  the  evil  spirits 
were  made  subject  to  them  in  his  name  (Luke  10:  20.)  ;  how  he 
turned  their  minds  away  from  all  selfish  and  temporal  grounds  of 
joy,  to  imiversal  and  enduring  ones ;  for  the  disciples  of  truth  should 
rejoice  only  in  the  good  which  is  common  to  all,  and  in  that  which  is 
the  end  of  all  joy.  As  a  check  to  spiritual  pride  in  its  first  beginnings, 
he  advised  him  straitly  to  examine  and  prove  himself,  and  to  be  ever 
mindful  of  the  end  for  which  this  gift  was  bestowed  on  him  ;  that  he 
had  only  received  it  for  the  salvation  of  those  among  whom  he  labored. 
He  held  up  to  him  as  a  warning  the  example  of  Moses,  who,  though  the 
instrument,  imder  God,  of  so  many  miracles,  yet  was  not  permitted 
himself  to  enter  the  promised  land.  He  also  reminded  him,  tiiat  mira- 
cles were  no  certain  evidence  of  election  ;  for  our  Lord  had  said,  that 
many  who  appealed  to  the  wonderful  works,  they  had  done,  would  not 
be  received  by  him,  Matth.  7:  2'2,  One  mark  alone  had  our  Lord 
given,  in  the  possession  of  which  liis  disciples  might  truly  rejoice,  and 
recognize  in  it  the  glory  of  election,  —  the  mark  of  his  diseipleship, 
which  is  love,  John  18:  53.  Tliis  1  write  to  thee  —  says  Gregory  — 
that  I  may  exhort  thee  to  humility ;  but  to  humility,  thou  must  join  a 
confident  trust  in  God.  "  I  who  am  a  sinner  —  exclaims  the  pope  —  en- 
tertain the  most  confident  assurance,  that  through  the  grace  of  our  al- 
mighty Creator  and  Redeemer,  thy  sms  are  already  forgiven  thee,  and 

Ing  the  conversion  of  the  English  people  by  Christmas  festival.  And  p.  27  in  c.  36.  Job. 

means  of  Augnstin :  "  quia  tantis  miraculis  c.  21.     Omnipotens  Dominus  emicantibns 

vel  ipse  vel  hi,  qui  cum  co  transmissi  sunt,  i»racdicatorum   miraculis  ad  fidcm   etiam 

in  gcntc  ciulem  conLscant,  ut  npostolonira  tcrminos  mundi  perduxit.    Lingua  Britan- 

virtutes  in  sijjnis  quae  cxhibent,  imitari  vi-  niac,  quae  nil  aliud  novcrat,  quam  barba- 

deantur."    He  tlien  cites  the  account  of  the  rum  frcndere,  jam  dudum  in  Diviuis  laudi- 

baptism  of  this  great  multitude  on  the  lost  bus  Hcbmeam  cocpit  alleltga  rcsonar& 
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ttiat  tiiou  art  a  chosen  instrument  to  procure  the  for^veness  of  their 
Bns  for  others."' 

Gregory  sent  him  some  new  assistants ;  choosing,  as  a  friend  and 
&vorer  dT  the  monastic  hfe,  none  but  monks  for  this  purpose,  over 
whom  he  placed,  as  superior,  the  abbot  Mellitus.  To  the  latter,  he 
gave  an  exhortatorj,  pastoral  letter,  together  ^th  presents,  for  the 
king.  By  the  same  hand,  he  sent  to  Augustin  the  pall,  which  marked 
the  dignify  of  an  archbishop ;  copies  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  relics  to 
be  used  in  the  consecration  of  the  new  churches,  together  with  several 
ecclesiastical  vessels,  and  a  reply  to  the  questions  which  had  been  pro- 
posed to  him ;  questions  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  betrayed  some 
narrowness  of  mind  in  the  proposer.  Augustin,  in  his  journey  through 
France,  had  been  struck,  among  other  things,  by  the  diflFcrence  be- 
tween many  of  the  church  customs  prevailing  in  Gaul  and  the  Boman 
iBages,  and  he  asked  the  Roman  bishop,  why  it  was,  that  with  but  one 
ftith,  the  church  should  so  differ  in  its  ritual.  To  this  Gregory  replied, 
that  although  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Roman  church,  still  he 
ought  by  no  means,  in  settling  the  order  of  the  new  church,  to  follow 
exciuavely  the  example  of  Rome ;  but  should  select  the  good  from  all 
qoarters,  where  it  was  to  be  found,  whether  in  the  Galhc  church  or 
elsewhere ;  for  the  thing  ought  not  to  be  loved  on  account  of  the  place, 
hut  only  the  place  on  account  of  the  thing, — a  warning  against  the 
Ugoted  attachment  to  Roman  forms,  which  deserves  notice  as  coming 
from  the  mouth  of  a  Roman  bishop.  At  first,  it  was  Gregory's  inten- 
tion, which  he  intimated,  indeed,  to  king  Ethelbert,^  to  have  all  the 
temples  of  idolatry  destroyed.  But  on  maturer  reflection,  he  altered 
las  mind,  and  despatched  a  letter  after  the  abbot  Mellitus,3  in  which 
he  declared,  that  the  idol  temples,  if  well  built,  ought  not  to  be  de- 
Blroyed,  but  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  and  sanctified  by  holy  relics, 
should  be  converted  into  temples  of  the  living  God ;  so  that  the  people 
su^t  be  the  more  easily  induced  to  assemble  in  their  accustomed 
places.^  Moreover,  the  festivals  in  honor  of  the  idols,  of  which  the 
rode  people  had  been  deprived,  should  be  replaced  by  others,  either 
on  the  anniversaries  of  the  consecration  of  churches,  or  on  days  de- 
voted to  the  memory  of  the  saints,  whose  relics  were  deposited  in  them. 
On  snch  days,  the  people  should  be  taught  to^  erect  arbors  around  the 
drarcfaes,  in  which  to  celebrate  their  festive  meals,  and  thus  be  hold- 
en  to  thank  tiie  ^ver  of  all  good  for  these  temporal  ^fts.  Being  thus 
aDowed  to  indulge  in  some  sensual  enjoyments,  they  could  be  the  more 
eaaly  led  to  those  which  are  inward  and  spiritual.    It  was  impossible 

^  lib.  "^f^-  ep.  28.    The  more  Gregory  des  which  mistakes  the  Christian  concep- 

VM  incliiied  to  beliere  in  miracles  wrought  tion  of  a  miracle  and  the  essence  of  the 

in  his  own  times,  and  to  regard  them  as  higher  life.    We  shall  nnfold  his  rcinarka- 

■nifeat  token*  of  divine  interference  to  ble  ideas  on  this  subject,  when  wo  (tome  to 

adfance  ^e  weal  of  the  church,  the  more  speak  of  his  character  generally.  Sec  below. 
fcmarkikble  it  appears,  that  he  still  by  no        '  L.  XI.  ep.  66. 


over-rated  the  importance  of  mira-  '  L.  XI.  ep.  76. 

des  as  a  means  of  furthering  the  kin^om  *  ad  loca,  quae  consuerit,  familiarius 

of  God ;  and  that  he  was  ever  decidedly  concorrat. 
opftxed  to  that  fleshly  eagerness  for  mira- 
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—  he  said  —  for  rude  and  untutored  minds  to  receiye  all  things  at 
once.* 

In  appointing  Augustin  to  be  the  first  archbishop  over  the  new 
church,  it  was  Gregory's  intention  to  make  London  the  scat  of  this 
archbishopric,  to  which  twelve  bishoprics  were  to  be  subordinate.  As 
soon  as  Christianity  should  be  extended  so  &r  to  the  north,  the  second 
metropolis  was  to  be  established  at  Eboracum  (York) ;  and  the  two 
archbishoprics  were,  for  all  future  time,  to  be  independent  of  each 
other,  equal  in  dignity,  and  subject  only  to  the  bishop  of  Rome.a 
That  is,  he  marked  out  the  church  dioceses  by  ihe  rank  which  the 
cities  of  England  had  acquired  under  the  Roman  dominion.  From 
the  history  of  those  earlier  times  he  had  become  well  acquainted  ¥rith  the 
cities  of  Landinum  and  Eboracum ;  but  not  with  Dorovem  (Canter- 
bury), which  had  first  risen  to  notice  as  capital  of  one  of  the  seven 
Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms.  But  to  make  London,  which  belonged  to 
another  government,  the  seat  of  the  first  archbishopric,  was,  of  course, 
beyond  Augustin's  power.  He  could  only  select,  for  this  purpose, 
the  chief  city  of  the  kingdom  in  which  he  had  first  planted  the  Chris- 
tian church  ;  and  hence  in  this  particular,  it  was  necessary  to  deviate 
from  the  papal  instruction.  But  of  the  negotiations  which  took  place 
between  Augustin  and  the  Roman  bishop  on  this  subject,  we  know 
nothing.  'WTien,  however,  through  the  influence  of  king  Ethelbert, 
whose  neice  had  married  Sabert,  king  of  Essex,  a  door  was  opened 
for  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  this  province,  Augustin  estab- 
lished an  archbishopric  for  this  portion  of  the  Heptarchy  at  London, 
and  gave  it  over  to  MeUitus. 

By  the  instructions  of  the  Roman  bishop,  Augustin  was  to  have 
supreme  direction  not  only  over  the  newly  established  Anglo-Saxon, 
but  also  over  the  ancient  British  church ;  for  he  went  on  the  prin- 
ciple, that  to  him,  as  successor  of  St.  Peter,  belonged  the  spiritual 
power  over  the  whole  Western  church.  Augustin  who,  witii  all  his 
pious  zeal,  seems  not  to  have  been  whoUy  exempt  from  spiritual  pride 
and  ambition,  was  unwilling  to  yield  a  particle  of  his  dignity,  as  pri- 
mate over  the  entire  English  church,  or  to  tolerate  any  spiritual  author- 
ity in  England  independent  of  his  own.  He  considered  it,  moreover, 
as  highly  important,  wheji  the  laborers  for  the  church  which  was  to  bo 
built  up  among  a  pagan  people  were  so  few,  to  gain  the  active  co- 
operation of  the  numerous  clergy  and  monks  of  the  British  race. 
But  as  the  Britons  had  not  received  their  Christianity  from  Rome,  but 
directly  or  indirectly  firom  the  East,^  tiiey  had  not  been  used  to  reve- 
rence the  Roman  church  as  their  mother^ihurch,  nor  to  place  them- 
selves in  any  relation  of  dependence  upon  it.  Their  long  separar 
tion  from  the  rest  of  Western  Christendom  had  naturally  served  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  in  them  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  freedom. 
They  had,  moreover,  from  the  most  ancient  times,  given  a  difierent 

'  Gregory  appeals  here  to  the  example  practised  in  the  worship   of  idols  to  the 

of  the  divine  method  for  educating:  man-  worship  of  the  true  God. 

kind.     He  regards  the  Jewish  siutriHciol  '  See  L.  XI.  ep.  65. 

worship  as  a  transfer  of  that  which  was  '  See  YoL  L  p.  S5. 
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fiifnn  to  many  parts  of  the  ritual,  firom  that  which  prevailed  in  the 
Boman  church  ;  they  differed,  for  example,  in  the  time  for  observing 
Easter,  in  the  form  of  tonsure  among  tiie  clergy,  and  in  the  mode  of 
baptism.  Augustin's  bigoted  attachment  to  the  forms  of  the  Boman 
church,  as  well  as  his  spiritual  pride,  did  not  quaUfy  him  to  pass  a 
charitable  judgment  on  these  ^versities,  or  to  seek  the  means  of 
reconciling  them.  The  abbot  of  the  most  distinguished  British  monas- 
tery, at  Bangor,  Deynoch  by  name,  whose  opinion  in  ecclesistical 
affiuis  had  the  most  weight  with  his  countrymen,  when  urged  by 
Aogustin  to  submit,  in  all  things  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Boman 
church,  gave  him  the  following  remarkable  answer :  ^'  We  are  all 
ready  to  listen  to  the  church  of  God,  to  the  pope  at  Bome,  and  to 
every  pious  Christian,  that  so  we  may  show  to  each,  according  to  his 
station,  perfect  love,  and  uphold  him  by  word  and  deed.  We  know 
not,  that  any  otJier  obedience  can  be  required  of  us  towards  him 
whom  you  call  the  pope  or  the  &ther  of  fathers.  But  this  obedience 
we  Me  prepared  constantly  to  render  to  him  and  to  every  Christian."^ 
At  the  suggestion  of  kmg  Ethelbert,  the  bishops  of  the  nearest 
British  laovince  were  invited  to  hold  a  conference  with  Augustin 
about  these  matters ;  and  a  council  for  this  purpose  was  held,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  German  custom,  near  an  oak.a  It  was  quite 
characteristic  of  Augustin,  that  when  he  found  the  Britons  were  not 
disposed  to  yield,  he  proposed  that  a  sick  man  should  be  brought 
before  them,  whom  both  the  parties  should  try  to  restore  by  their 
prayers,  and  that  the  answer  given  should  be  considered  as  a  decision 
of  tihe  question  by  the  divine  judgment.  The  Britons  finally  declared, 
that  they  could  do  nothing  without  the  consent  of  a  larger  number  of 
their  parfy.  But  previous  to  the  calling  of  a  more  numerous  church 
assembly,  they  consulted  the  opinion  of  a  pious  hermit,  who  stood 
with  them  in  tiie  highest  veneration.  He  told  them,  they  might  follow 
Augustin,  if  he  was  a  man  of  God.  When  they  inquired  how  they 
were  to  know  whether  he  was  a  man  of  God,  he  replied,  if  he  be 
meek  and  lowly  of  spirit,  after  the  pattern  of  our  Lord,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that,  as  a  disciple  of  Christ,  he  will  bear  himself  the  yoke 
of  his  Master,  and  will  lay  no  heavier  burden  on  others.  But  k  he 
is  of  a  violent,  overbearing  spurit,  it  is  plain,  that  he  is  not  bom  of 
God ;  and  we  should  pay  no  regard  to  his  words.  When  they  in- 
quired still  further  by  what  signs  they  might  know  whether  he  was  a 
meek  and  humble  man,  he  said  they  should  aUow  him  and  his  attend- 
ants to  enter  first  into  the  place  where  tiiey  were  to  assemble ;  and 
if  upon  their  entrance  he  arose  to  meet  them,  they  should  acknow- 
ledge him  as  a  servant  of  Christ.  But  not  so,  if  notwithstandmg 
their  great  superiority  to  his  own  party  in  numbers,  he  still  remained 
flitting.  This  proof  of  humility,  Augustin  failed  to  show ;  and  the 
Britons  refused  to  enter  with  him   into  any  terms  of  agreement. 

'  Se«  the  Aoglo-Saxon  original  of  these  '  Which  place  was  still  called  in  the  time 

words,  with  the  Latin  rersion  in  Wilkins'  of  Bede,  Atmistin's    oak.    The  synod  at 

GoUectioQ  of  Enfflish  conndls,  or  in  Bede's  Wigom,  A.  D.  601. 
Hist  ecckt.  An^  ed.  Smith.  1 116. 
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^  WeD,  then  " — he  is  said  to  have  indignantly  exclaimed  —  "as  you 
are  unwilling  to  recognize  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  brethren,  and  to  preach 
to  them  the  word  of  life,  you  shall  have  them  as  foes,  and  experience 
ttieir  vengeance."  The  national  hatred  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  towards 
ilie  Britons,  which  by  this  church  schism  Augustin  was  the  means  of 
fomenting,  would  easily  bring  about  the  fulfilment  of  this  threat.^ 
But  the  relation  of  tiie  Britons  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  to  tiie  Boman 
church,  had  an  important  influence  on  tiie  history  of  the  church  in 
the  West  during  the  next  succeeding  centuries,  for  we  afterwards  find 
many  traces  of  a  reaction  against  the  Boman  hierarchy,  proceeding 
from  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  freedom  among  ike  Britons. 

Upon  the  death  of  Augustin,  in  605,  he  was  succeeded,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  wishes,  by  Laurentius.  But  the  new  church  had 
by  no  means  been  established  as  yet  on  a  firm  basis,  calculated  to 
withstand  every  change  of  circumstances ;  for,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  the  conversion  of  many  to  Christianity  had  been  brought 
about  by  the  example  and  the  influence  of  their  king,  or  by  momen- 
tary impressions  on  the  senses,  rather  than  by  anv  well-grounded 
conviction.  Hence  on  the  death  of  Ethelbert,  in  me  year  616,  a 
great  change  immediately  ensued.  His  son  Eadbald  relapsed  into 
the  old  idolatry,  which  imposed  fewer  restnunts  upon  his  licentious 
habits  ;  and  his  example  was  followed  by  many.  A  like  change  took 
place  also  in  Essex,  where  Christianity  was  still  less  firmly  rooted. 
After  the  death  of  king  Sabert,  the  three  sons  whom  he  left  behind 
him,  openly  declared  again  in  favor  of  paganism,  which,  indeed,  they 
had  never  heartily  renounced.  They  had  never  consented  to  receive 
baptism ;  but  stall  they  were  unwilling  to  be  excluded  from  partici- 
pating of  the  beautiful  white  bread,^  distributed  by  the  bishop  in 
celebrating  the  eucharist,  —  whether  it  was  that  they  were  attracted 
bv  the  bread  itself,  or  whether  they  attributed  to  it  some  magical 
enarm,  as  they  might  easily  be  led  to  do  by  the  customary  language 
of  those  times,  in  describmg  the  effects  of  the  holy  supper.  As 
Mellitus,  bishop  of  London,  could  not  allow  of  this,  he  was  banished, 
with  all  his  clergy.  He  repaired  to  the  bishop  Laurentius  in  Kent, 
to  consult  with  him,  as  to  what  was  next  to  be  done.  It  was  already 
agreed,  that  where  there  was  such  obstinate  resistance,  the  nussion 
must  be  abandoned.  And  even  Laurence  was  on  the  point  of  follow- 
ing the  steps  of  his  departed  companions,  the  bishops  Mellitus  and 
Justus ;  but  his  conscience  reproached  him  for  being  willing  to  aban- 
don the  post  which  Grod  had  entrusted  to  him.    After  fervent  prayer, 

'  Though  according   to   the   common  least  indirectly  concerned  in  this  transao- 

reading  in  Bede,  from  which,  howoyer,  the  tion. 

old  Anglo-Saxon  translation  yaries,  king       '  Panis  niddns,  hi  the  words  of  Bede. 

Ethclbert's  attack  on  the  Britons,  by  which  This  might  be  understood  as  meaning, 

much  blood  was  shed  on  both  sides,  took  that  eyen  at  this  period  it  was  costomary 

place  after  Aagustin's  death,  and  cannot  to  use  a  peculiar  kind  of  bread,  unleayencd 

DC  attributed  to  his  immediate  influence ;  bread,  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist ; 

still,  considering  his  influence  on  tlie  state  but  it  may  also  be  understood  to  mean, 

of  feeling  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  to-  that  it  was  customary  to  use  white  and 

wards   the  Britons,  we   cannot  exempt  fine  bread  prepared  expressly  for  the  ooca- 

him  from  iht  charge  of  baying  been  at  son. 
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and  many  tearsy  on  the  night  before  the  day  appointed  for  his  depar- 
ture, he  threw  himself  down  on  some  chaff  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul.  As  he  fell  asleep  amidst  painful  thoughts  of  the 
future,  St.  Peter  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  severely  upbraided 
him  for  not  being  afraid  thus  to  forsake  the  hearth  which  had  been 
committed  to  his  charge.^  We  may  suppose  that  the  young  king 
Eadbald  had  not  been  able  wholly  to  suppress  the  lessons  of  Chrifh 
tianity  received  by  him  in  childhood ;  but  that  these  early  impressions 
had  only  been  obliterated  for  a  season  by  the  tide  of  sensual  plesr 
sores.  And  thus  we  may  understand,  how  the  terrifying  description 
which  Laurence  drew  of  the  vision  he  had  seen,  should  so  work  upon 
lus  imagination,  as  to  revive  the  impressions  which  still  lay  concealed 
in  the  secret  chambers  of  his  heart.  Laurence  would  make  the  best 
of  this  opportunity  to  rekindle  the. spark  of  faith,  still  lingering, 
though  smothered  by  sensuality,  in  the  breast  of  the  king.  He  sub- 
mitted to  baptism,  whdly  renoimced  idolatry,  and  moreover  forsook 
the  forbidden  connections,  which  he  had  hitherto  refused  to  give  up. 
'  For  a  longer  time,  paganism  maintained  its  ground  in  the  province 
of  Essex.  But  from  Aent  Christianity  was  spread  to  another  of  the 
small  kingdoms,  which  became  a  principal  point  for  the  wider  difiusion 
of  the  gospel,  —  namely  Northumberland.  Ed^vin,  the  king  of  this 
povince,  had  married  Ethelberga,  a  sister  of  king  Eadbald  of  Kent ; 
but  under  the  express  stipulation,  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  take 
her  clergy  with  her,  and  practice  without  molestation  the  Christian 
worship  of  God.  Paulinus  was  appointed  to  go  with  her  as  bishop, 
and  Eboracum  (York),  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  became  after- 
wards the  seat  of  the  new  bishopric.  Paulinus  labored,  with  great 
seal,  to  convert  the  prince  and  the  people.  He  met  with  little  suc- 
cess among  the  people,  tiU  he  had  succeeded  in  gaining  over  the 
former  to  the  gospel.  But  king  Edwin  was  not  so  easily  brought  to  a 
decision  in  his  religious  convictions.  He  came  to  it  only  after 
serious  examination.  He  had  already  been  satisfied  of  the  vanity  of 
idols,  and  had  ceased  to  worship  them  ;  but  he  did  not,  as  yet,  make 
profession  of  Christianity.  He  declared  that  he  must,  in  the  first 
place,  make  himself  better  acquainted  with  its  doctrines,  and  more 
carefully  consult  about  them,  with  the  wisest  of  his  nation ;  and  he 
fipequently  occupied  himself  in  silent  reUgious  meditations.  Seizing  a 
£ELvorabIe  moment,  when  the  king  was  alone  and  buried  in  suck  medi- 
tations, Paulinus  taking  advantage  of  a  vision  which,  as  he  had  been 

*  It  is  possible,  to  be  rare,  that  Laa-  resorted  to  a  trick,  in  order  that  his  story 

reoce,  ^oing  on  the  principle  of  the  "  pious  might  make  a  stronger  impression  on  the 

fraud,"  Tcntared  apon  a  fiction  for  the  king's  mind.    But  at  the  same  time,  it  is 

purpose  of  operating  on  the  mind  of  the  impossible  to  calculate  by  what  circum- 

young  king ;  yet  the  other  view  so  natu-  stances  it  might  happen  that  he  himself 

raUr  preisents  itself,  that  we  find  no  good  was  deceived ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  origi- 

rea»on  for  recurring  to  this.    If  evcryuing  nal  facts  were  magnified  into  the  miracn- 

happened  in  the  way  Bede  relates,  and  lous  by  the  transmission  of  the  story.    It 

Laurence  exhibited  to  the  prince  the  marks  is  to  be  remarked,  that  many  stories  from 

kft  by  die  scouijp^,  this  indeed  might  lead  the  older  times,  respecting  such  miracu- 

tQ  the  hypothesis,  that  although  Laurence  lous  visitations  for  the  punishment  of  sii^ 

itaUj  had  a  visioa  of  this  sort,  yet  he  were  current  in  the  churai. 
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accidentally  informed,  once  appeared  to  the  king  when  in  a  hazardous 
and  eventful  situation,  prevailed  upon  him  to  convoke  an  assembly 
of  his  priests  and  nobles,  which  Paulmus  also  was  to  attend,  for  the 
purpose  of  decidmg  on  the  great  question  of  religion.  Many  voices 
were  here  heard  to  speak  for  the  first  time  against  the  old  idolatry. 
To  illustrate  how  important  it  must  be  for  man  to  arrive  at  certainty 
in  the  things  of  religion,  one  of  the  chiefs  used  the  following  inge- 
nious comparison :  '^  As  when  in  winter,  the  king  and  his  nobles  and 
servants  have  met  at  a  feast,  and  are  couched  around  the  fire  blazing 
in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  and  feel  nothing  of  the  cold,  and  of  the 
rough  weather  of  the  season,  while  the  storm  and  the  snow-blasts  are 
ra^g  without,  and  a  little  sparrow  £^es  quickly  through,  entering  in 
at  one  door  and  passing  out  at  the  other ;  —  what  the  moment  which 
the  bird  passes  in  the  warm  hall,  without  feeling  anything  of  the 
rough  weather,  is  to  the  whole  long  remainder  of  the  time,  which  it 
has  spent,  and  must  again  spend,  amidst  the  storms,  such  is  the  pre- 
sent short  moment  of  time  which  we  know,  compared  to  that  which 
has  gone  before  us,  and  to  that  which  follows  after  us,  of  which  we 
know  nothing.  With  good  reason  then,  may  we  feel  ourselves  bound 
to  receive  this  new  doctrine,  if  it  reveals  anything  more  certain  on 
these  matters."  Then,  after  Paulinus  had  expounded  the  Christian 
doctrine,  the  chief  priest  himself  was  the  first  to  propose  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ancient  idols,  and  riding  to  the  spot  which  formed  the 
principal  seat  of  the  idol  worship,  set  the  example  of  destroying  the 
old  objects  of  veneration.  But  king  Edwin,  the  most  zealous  laborer 
for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  died  in  battle,  in  the  year  633.  After 
his  death,  the  condition  of  lus  people  changed  for  the  worse  imder  a 
hostile  dominion,  and  paganism  once  more  obtained  the  ascendancy; 
until  Oswald,  a  man  of  the  royal  family,  appeared  as  the  liberator  of 
his  people,  and  the  triumphant  restorer  of  the  Christian  church 
among  them.  While  living  in  banishment  among  the  Scots  in  Ire- 
land, he  had  been  instructed  in  Christianity,  and  baptized,  by  pious 
monks ;  and  through  their  influence  he  was  filled  with  an  ardent  zeal 
for  the  Christian  faith.  Before  proceeding  to  battle,  he  planted  a 
cross  in  the  ground,  knelt  before  it  in  prayer,  and  besought  the  Al- 
mighty, that  by  his  arm  he  would  bestow  the  victory  on  the  righteous 
cause.K  Having,  by  the  help  of  hia  God,  conquered  an  enemy  supe- 
rior to  him  in  numbers,  it  was  his  firm  resolution  to  do  his  utmost  to 
make  the  worship  of  this  his  God  imiversal  among  his  people.  He 
applied  to  the  Scottish  church,  from  which  he  had  received  his  own 
knowledge  of  Christianity,  to  send  him  a  teacher  for  his  people. 
Selection  was  made  of  one  of  those  monks,  distinguished  for  the 
austerity  of  their  lives,  of  whom  Ireland  was  at  that  time  the  nur^g 
school.  But  this  stem  man  could  not  bring  himself  to  condescend  to 
the  rudeness,  to  the  weaknesses,  and  wants  of  a  people  who  were 
to  be  gradually  formed  by  Christianity.     The  people  were  repelled  by 

'  The  place  where  thia  is  said  to  have    sacred.    It  was  visited,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
occnrred,  was  pointed  oat  for  a  long  time    tended  relics  of  that  wooden  cross,  for  the 
.  afterwiinU,  and  the  memory  of  it  £emed   care  of  bodily  maladies. 
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his  ri^d  manners.  Despairing  of  being  able  to  effect  anything 
among  tfaem,  -^  he  returned  back  to  his  country ;  and  in  an  assemUj 
of  his  spiritual  superiors  he  declared,  that  the  people  were  too  rudb 
to  receive  any  benefit  fix>m  his  labors.  But  among  the  persons  assem- 
bled was  Aldan,  a  monk  from  the  island  of  lona,  whence  came  tiie 
austerest  monks ;  and  this  person,  severe  to  himself,  was  none  the  leas 
full  of  love  and  gentleness  to  others.^  To  the  missionaiy  who  ocoh 
phdned  of  the  people  to  whom  he  had  been  sent  as  a  teacher,  he  said 
that  his  want  of  success  was  his  own  fault ;  that  he  had  proceeded  too 
roughly  with  his  untutored  hearers,  that  he  had  not,  according  to  the 
precept  of  St.  Paul,  fed  them  at  first  with  milk,  imtil  nourished  by 
the  word  of  God,  they  became  capable  of  advancing  to  a  higher 
stage  of  the  Christian  Ufe.  All  were  convinced,  that  the  rude  peojple 
needed  for  their  teacher  just  such  a  man  as  he  was  himself.  AioMi 
was  consecrated  a  bishop,  and  sent  to  Northumberland.  Until  he 
had  gained  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue,  he  preached 
only  to  tiie  chief  men  and  servants  of  the  king,  assembled  at  his 
com-t ;  and  as  the  king  during  his  exile  had  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  Scottish  language,  the  latter  translated  on  the  spot  into  the 
yemacular  tongue,  ^r  the  understan<Ung  of  the  hearers,  the  matter 
of  these  discourses.  No  sooner,  however,  had  Aidan  himself  so  fiur 
mastered  the  English  language,  as  to  be  able  to  make  himself  under- 
stood in  it,  than  unsparing  of  labor,  and  but  seldom  using  a  horse,  he 
visited  the  city  and  the  country  around,  and  wheresoever  he  fell  in 
wiUi  rich  or  poor,  detained  them,  imtil  he  had  found  out  whether  ihej 
were  still  pagans  or  had  already  become  believers,  and  had  received 
baptism.  In  the  first  case,  he  began  by  preaching  to  them  the  goe> 
pel ;  in  the  second,  he  exhorted  them  wi^  a  few  directions  to  prove 
their  fisuth  by  their  good  works.  He  accomplished  much,  because  his 
Hfe  was  so  consonant  with  his  zealous  preaclung ;  because  everything 
he  did,  testified  to  his  disinterested  love  which  was  ready  for  any 
sacrifice.  Whenever  he  received  presents  from  the  king  or  from. the 
nobles,  he  distributed  the  whole  among  the  poor,  or  expended  it  in 
redeeming  captives;  and  to  many  of  these  he  afterwards  imparted 
nnritual  instruction,  tiU  he  had  educated  them  fbr  the  office  of  priests. 
To  the  rich  and  powerful,  be  boldly  spoke  the  truth ;  reprimanding 
Vhatever  was  bad  without  respect  of  persons.  Eccleaastics,  monks 
and  laity  who  fell  into  his  company,  he  constantly  kept  employed  in 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  this  joint  activiW  of  tlie  zealous 
king  and  such  a  man,  a  firm  foundation  was  laid  for  the  church  in 
this  district.  It  is  true,  that  after  a  reign  of  eight  years,  Oswald 
met  his  death  in  battle  with  the  pagan  tribe  of  the  Mercians,  A.  D. 
642 ;  but  as  by  a  life  correspon<mig  to  the  £aith  which  he  professed, 

'  In   tiie   Irish   monasticism,  however,  modam  a  creatora  Dei  se  abstinent  oor 

was  incorpormted  a  principle,  derived  from  intrinsecus  nitidam  coram  Deo  servantes, 

a  edtain  Gildas,  and  opposed  to  the  spin-  qnam  illi,  qui  camem  non  edant  neooe 

tnai  pride  of  an  extravagant  asceticism :  vchicolis  ec^uisqao  vehuntor  et   pro  ois 

**■  AbMinentia  corporalinm  cibonim  absque  quasi  supcnores  caeteris  sc  pntantes,  qni- 

earitate  inntiiis  est ;  meliores  sunt  ergo,  bus  mors  intrat  per  fenestram  elevationii.* 

fu  BOD  magnopfira  jejunant  nee  sapra  See  Willuns's  ConciL  AngL  t  L  f.  4. 
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he  had  done  much  to  recommend  that  faith  to  Us  people,  so  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  sacrificed  his  Ufe  for  the  independence  of  his 
people  served  but  to  deepen  and  confirm  this  impression.  His  name 
was  cherished  in  the  affections  and  respect  of  his  nation,  and  hence 
soon  began  to  be  honored  as  that  of  a  saint.  Miracles  were  said  to 
be  wrought  at  his  tomb,  and  by  his  reUcs ;  and  indeed  the  fedth  in 
fliem  prevailed  through  the  whole  of  these  islands. 

From  this  province,  Christianity  continued  to  spread,  till  the  last 
half  of  the  seventh  century,  to  all  the  tribes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Hep- 
tarchy; and  in  part,  native  and  Frankish  ecclesiastics,  acting  m 
dependence  on  the  Roman  church,  and  partly,  British  and  Scottish 
clergy,  who  were  accustomed  to  act  with  more  freedom,  labored  for 
the  conversion  and  for  the  instruction  of  these  tribes.  Last  of  all, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  South  Saxony  (Sussex)  were  con- 
▼erted  to  Christianity.  Their  king,  it  is  true,  had  been  baptized 
before ;  but  the  people  continued  still  to  be  devoted  to  their  old  idol- 
atry ;  and  a  few  Scottish  monks,  who  had  founded  a  mqnasteiy  in  the 
wilderness,  and  led  an  austere  life,  were  imable  by  that  means  to  gidn 
flie  confidence  of  the  rude  people,  or  to  find  any  opportunity  of  preach- 
ing to  them  the  gospel.  It  so  happened,  that  \ylfrid,  archbishop  of 
York,  a  descendant  from  an  English  family,  was  deposed  from  his 
office  by  occasion  of  a  quarrel  with  his  king ;  and  he  here  sought  for 
a  field  of  labor.  He  better  understood  how  to  let  himself  down  to  the 
wants  of  the  untutored  multitude.  On  coming  among  them,  he  found 
tiiiem  in  circumstances  of  great  distress ;  a  drought  occasioned  by  the 
want  of  rain  having  been  foUowed  by  a  severe  famine.  The  neigh- 
boring lakes  and  rivers  afforded,  it  is  true,  abundance  of  fish ;  but  tiie 
rude  people  were  still  wholly  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  taking  them, 
and  only  knew  a  way  of  fishing  for  eels.  He  caused,  therefore,  all 
tiiie  nets  to  be  collected  together,  and  his  attendants  caught  three 
hundred  fishes  of  different  kinds.  A  third  part  of  these  he  dis- 
tributed among  the  poor ;  another  third  he  gave  to  those  who  frimished 
ilie  nets,  and  the  remainder  he  reserved  for  his  companions.  Having 
thus,  by  such  gifts  and  instruction  in  the  art  of  fishing,  relieved  the 
temporal,  necessities  of  the  people,  he  found  them  the  more  inclined  to 
receive  instruction  fit)m  him  m  spiritual  things.  A  favorable  impression 
was  made  on  the  minds  of  the  people  by  the  circumstance  that,  on  the 
day  when  he  first  baptized  a  large  number  of  them,  copious  showers 
of  rain,  which  had  long  been  needed,  fell  from  the  skies.i     Next,  he 

'  Bnt  it  u  evident,  that  while  such  a  co-  ing  towards  Christianity^.    Thus,  in  East 

incidence  of  the  introduction  of  Chris-  Saxony,  a  desolating  sickness,  foUowing 

tianity  or  of  baptism  among  a  pagan  race  directly  after  the  introduction  of  Chris- 

of  men  with  fortunate  events,  might  appear  tianity,  occasioned  a  momentary  relapse 

to  them  as  a  divine  token  in  favor  of  the  of  many   into   idolatry.  ^  Bede    III.  90. 

new  religion,  and  contribute  to  render  their  Hence  Gregory  showed  his  wisdom,  when 

minds  more  favorable  to  its  reception,  so  he  wrote  to  lung  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  af- 

tfie  same  prejudice  by  which  men  were  led  ter  his  conversion,  that  he  was  not  to  ex- 

to  consider  what  was  connected  in  the  pect  from  his  embracing  Christianity  some 

sequence  of  time,  as  connected  also  in  the  golden  period  of  earthly  felicity ;  but  should 

sequence  of  cause  and  effect,  might,  in  understand  that  in  the  last  ages  of  the 

cases  of  unlooked  for  calamity,  have  an  world  many  trials  were  to  be  looked  for: 

nnfitvorable  influence  on  Uie  state  of  feel-  "  appropinquante  mundi  tennino  mnlto 
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spared  no  pains  in  laying  a  deeper  and  firmer  foundation  for  Christianity 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people,  by  providing  means  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  youth,  in  the  establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  country.^ 
Since,  however,  as  we  have  remarked,  monks  and  ecclesiastics  who 
were  bom,  or  who  had  received  their  education,  in  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
and  Anglo-Saxon  or  Frankish  bishops,  who  acted  in  the  interest  of  the 
Boman  church,  came  and  labored  together  in  England,  the  difference 
of  ecclesiastical  usages  between  the  British-Scotch  and  the  Roman 
church,  could  hardly  fisdl  to  present  an  ever-fruitful  subject  of  conten- 
tion. Bede,  the  Instorian  of  the  English  church,  though  standing 
himself  in  this  controversy  on  the  opposite  side,  yet  di^ws  a  most 
&vorable  picture  of  the  pious,  dismterested  zeal  manifested  by  the 
Scottish  missionaries.  The  veneration,  which  they  thus  procured  for 
themselves,  gave  still  more  weight  to  their  influence  in  promoting 
Christianity,  and  nourishing  the  vigor  of  the  Christian  life.  Hence, 
clergy  and  monks,  wherever  they  appeared,  were  received  with  joy ; 
a  circle  was  soon  formed  around  them  to  listen  to  the  words  of  Chris- 
tian edification ;  and  they  were  even  visited  for  this  purpose  by  the 
laity,  in  tiieir  monasteries.^  Although  Augustin,  the  founder  of  the 
English  church,  had  attached  so  much  importance  to  this  difference  of 
rites,  yet  men  afterwards  learned  to  estimate  it  as  a  minor  considera- 
tion  compared  with  the  salutary  doctrines,  for  the  spread  and  estab- 
lishment of  which,  laborers  of  both  parties  zealously  exerted  them- 
selves. Peculiarly  striking  was  the  difference  in  the  time  of  observ- 
ing Easter  under  the  administration  of  the  above-mentioned  bishop 
Aidan ;  for  it  so  happened,  that  the  king  and  the  queen,  who  had 
been  instructed  by  different  teachers,  pursued  opposite  courses  in  this 
respect,  and  while  the  king  celebrated  his  Easter,  the  queen  was  still 
holding  her  fests.  The  universal  respect,  which  bishop  Aidan  had 
acquired,  caused  tiiis  difference  to  be  overlooked ;  for  men  could  not 
deny  it  to  their  own  minds,  as  Bede  finely  remarks,  that  although  the 
bishop  could  not  depart,  in  celebrating  the  Easter  festival,  fix)m  the 
usage  of  the  church  that  had  sent  hun ;  yet  he  took  every  pains  to 
promote  works  of  piety,  faith  and  charity,  after  the  customary  man- 
ner of  all  holy  men.^  But  in  the  times  which  immediately  followed, 
it  became  necessary  for  men  to  decide  between  the  Roman  and  the 

imminent,  quae  antea  non  faernnt,  videli-  vel  ore  illias  sc  bonedici  gAudcbant,  verbis 

eet    immatationes    aeris,   terroresque    de  quo(jae  horum  exhortatoriis  diligentcr  aa- 

coclo,  et  contra  ordincm  tcmporam  tem-  ditum  prael)cbant.    Scd  et  diebus  doniini- 

pestates,  bella,  fames,  pcstilentiae,  terrao  cis  ad  ecclcsiam  sive  ad  monastcrla  ccrta- 

motos  per  loca.    Vos  itaque,  si  qua  de  his  tim  non  rcficicndi  corj)oris ;  sed  audicndi 

erenire  in  terra  vestra  cognoscitis,  nullo  sermonis  Dei  gratia  confluebant,  et  si  quia 

mode  vestrum  animam  perturbetis,  quia  sacerdotum  in  vicum  forte  deveniret,  mox 

idcirco  haec  signa  de  fine  saeculi  praemit'  congregati  in  unum  virani  verbum  vitae 

tantur,  at  de  animabus  nostris  debeamus  ab    illo    expetcrc    curabant     Beda   hist 

esse  soUidti,  de  mortis  hora  suspecti  et  angl.  III.  26. 

renturo  judici  in  bonis  actibns  inveniamur  •  Etsi  pascha  contra  morcm  corum,  qui 

esse  praeparatL*'    Gregor.  L  XI.  ep.  66.  ipsum  miserant,  facerc  non  potuit,  opera 

'  ^cde  in.  18.  tamcn  fidci,  pictatis  et  dilectionis  juxta  mo- 

*£tiam  si  in  itinera  pergens  (Clericus  rem  omnibus  Sanctis  diligcnter  cx^cqui  en- 

aliqmt  aut  monachns)  inveniretur,  adcur-  ravit.  1.  III.  c.  25. 
rmnt  et  flexo  cervice  vel  mana  signari 
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Scottish  church  mflaences ;  and  the  manner  in  which  this  decision  was 
made,  conld  not  fall  to  be  attended  with  the  most  important  effects  on 
the  shaping  of  ecclesiastic  relations  over  all  England ;  for  had  the 
Scottish  tendency  prevailed,  England  would  have  obtained  a  more 
free  church  constitution,  and  a  reaction  agmst  the  Romish  hierarchi- 
cal system  would  have  ever  continued  to  go  forth  fix>m  this  quarter. 
Yet  m  the  mode  in  which  Christianity  had  been  first  introduced  into 
Kent,  the  victory  was  already  prepared  for  the  system  of  the  Roman 
church ;  and  to  this  was  added  the  activity  of  the  missionaries  and 
clergy  sent  afterwards  from  Rome,  or  who  came  over  from  France. 
In  proportion  as,  by  their  means,  the  authority  of  the  Roman  church 
gained  the  ascendancy,  entire  conformity  with  the  Roman  usages 
would  become  more  umversally  prevalent.  Under  Colmann,  who  suc- 
ceeded, next  but  one,  the  above  mentioned  bishop  Aidan,  and  was 
also  of  Scottish  descent,  greater  importance  waa  attached  to  this  con- 
troversy, and  a  conference,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  matter  in 
dispute,  was  held  in  presence  of  king  Oswin  and  of  his  successor 
Alfred,  in  the  year  664.1  Bishop  Colmann,  who  defended  the  Scot- 
tish usage,  appealed  to  the  example  of  the  venerated  father  Columba, 
and  of  his  successors ;  among  whom  were  men,  whose  holiness  had 
been  attested  by  the  miracles  they  performed.  To  this,  the  presbyter 
Wilfred,  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  opposite  party,  repUed,  that 
miracles,  by  themselves  considered,  afforded  no  evidence  of  truth  or 
holiness ;  for  our  Lord  himself  had  said,  that  many,  who  had  per- 
formed wonderful  works  in  his  name,  would  not  be  acknowledged  by 
him  as  his.  Yet  it  was  far  from  his  intention,  ho  said,  to  apply  this 
to  their  fathers ;  since  it  is  more  reasonable  to  think  good  than  evil 
of  those  about  whom  we  have  no  knowledge.  He  behoved,  therefore, 
that  those  servants  of  God  loved  Him  with  fervent  piety ;  but  that 
they  had  erred  through  an  ignorant  simpUcity.  "  Nay  —  said  he — even 
though  your  Columba,  whom  if  he  was  a  Christian,  we  will  also  call  ouvb^ 
were  a  saint,  and  performed  miracles, — is  he  entitled  therefore  to  be 
preferred  to  St.  Peter,  whom  our  Lord  called  the  Rock,  on  whom  He 
founded  the  church,  and  to  whom  he  gave  the  keys  of  tiie  kingdom  of 
heaven?"  —  So  mighty  a  power  had  the  reverence  for  the  chuix^h  of 
Peter,  the  apostle  to  whose  hands  were  committed  the  keys  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  already  become,  that  this  appeal  settied  the  (jues- 
tion ;  for  the  king  was  afraid  lest  if  he  resisted  the  authority  of  this 
apostiCy  he  might  one  day  find  the  gates  of  heaven  shut  against  him.^ 
Bishop  Colmann,  who  by  his  fidelity  in  administering  tlie  pastoral 
•oflSce,  had,  like  his  predecessors,  acquired  universal  respect,  resigned 
his  post ;  since  he  was  unwilling  to  give  up  the  usage  of  the  Scottish 
church.  Still  more  was  done  to  introduce  the  dominion  of  the  Roman 
church-customs  into  the  entire  English  church,  by  the  uifluence  of  the 

'  Known  by  the  name  of  the  sjnodcui  tradiccre  nolo,  scd  in  quantum  novi  vel 

Pharensis,  held  at  a  spot  not  far  distant  ralco  hujus  cnpio  in  omnibus  obcdire  sta- 

from  the  cit^  of  York ;  afterwards  called  tutis,  ne  forte  me  advcniente  ad  foras  regni 

Whitbj  (white-bay)  on  the  sea-coast  coelomm,  non  sit,  qui  reserat,  averso  illo, 

'  The  kin^s  language  was :  £t  ego  robis  qui  cUnret  tenere  probator. 
dioo,  quia  hie  est  ostianos  ille,  cni  ego  am- 
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archbishop  Theodore  of  Canterbuiy,^  a  man  who  emmentlj  contribu- 
ted to  the  coltore  of  this  people.  A  native  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  he 
was  a  monk  well  known  for  his  extensive  learning,  and  at  the  age  of 
&xtj-six  was  still  living  at  Rome.  He  came  to  England  in  669,  as 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  having  been  consecrated  to  that  office  by 
pope  Yitalian.  But  as  the  pope  could  not  absolutely  rely  on  a  man  edu- 
cated in  the  orients  church  as  one  who  would  hold  fast  to  the  usages 
and  doctrines  of  the  Roman  church,  he  sent  with  him  the  Italian 
abbot  Hadrian,  in  the  capacity  of  an  associate,  and  in  a  certm  sense, 
overseer.  With  him,  Theodore  travelled  through  all  England,  and  settled 
everything  after  the  form  and  order  of  the  Roman  church.  He  was 
the  first  who  was  able  to  carry  into  effect  the  rights  of  primacy  over 
the  entire  English  church,  bestowed  by  the  popes  on  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  administration  of  twenty-one 
years,  he  succeeded  in  completely  banishing  the  usages  of  the  Scot- 
tish church  from  En^and.  In  accomplishing  this,  he  was  also  assisted 
by  an  ecclesiastical  assembly  held  by  him  at  Hertford  (Harford),  not 
far  from  London,  in  the  year  673.9  The  influence  of  the  English 
church  operated  gradually  also  in  this  respect  on  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. But  the  Britons  endeavored  to  hold  fast  their  old  ecclesiastical 
forms  in  connection  with  their  national  independence,  which  however, 
became  every  day  contracted  to  a  smaller  compass. 

As  regards  Germany,  the  seeds  of  Christianity  had  been  planted  at 
a  very  early  period  in  the  portions  of  tiiis  countir  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Roman  empire.  But  when  these  districts  were  over- 
run by  barbarous,  pagan  tribes,  these  seeds  of  Christianity  were 
necessarily  in  part  suppressed,  and  partiy  falsified  and  nearly  obUter- 
ated  by  tiie  intermixture  of  pagan  elements.  Afterwards,  through 
the  connection  of  these  parts  with  the  Frankish  empire,  and  witii  other 
tribes  of  Grerman  descent,  which  had  already  embraced  Christianity, 
new  excitements  were  produced ;  but  so  long  as  all  these  efforts  were 
of  an  isolated  character,  without  being  brou^t  into  closer  connection, 
or  united  on  fixed  ecclesiastical  foundations,  such  individual  attempts 
could  avail  nothing  in  stemming  the  tide  of  barbarism  and  devasta- 
tion. 

Among  the  men  who,  by  the  influence  of  reli^on,  diffused  salvation 
and  blessing  amidst  the  devastations  occasioned  by  the  migration  of 
nations,  Sev^rinus  is  particularly  distinguished.  Probably  a  native  of 
the  East,^  he  had,  in  striving  s^r  the  perfection  of  the  inward  life, 

*  Bcde  treats  of  his  life  and  works  in  origin  and  place  of  nativity.  To  an  ec- 
the  IV.  and  V.  boolLS  of  his  history  of  clesiastic,  wno  once  soaght  refuge  widi 
the  Enj^Iish  church.  These  accounts  are  him,  he  rcph'ed  to  an  inqoiry  of  this  sort, 
broagfat  together  in  Mabillon  acta  sancto-  at  first  jokingly — Why,  u  yoa  think  I  am 
nmi  ordiiii^  Benedict!  Sacc.  II.  f.  1031.  a  runaway,  toen  have  ready  your  rahsom 

•  See  the  acts  of  thiH  synod  in  Bede  IV.  money,  to  pay  for  me  in  case  they  require 
e.  5.  and  in  Wilkins's  Concilia  magnae  Bri-  me  to  be  delivered  up.  Then  he  added  in 
tanniae  I.  f.'41.  a  more  serious  tone :  "  Yet  know,  that  the 

'  Rciipecting  his  native  country  nothing  God  who  called  jrou  to  the  priestly  office, 

certain  is  known.    He  himself,  in  a  joking  bade  me  to  dwell  among  these  men  tlireat- 

or  earnest  manner,  evaded  the  Questions  ened  with  so  many  daneers  (periclitantibos 

of  those,  who  inquired  of  him  about  his  his  hominibus  interessej.    By  his  langoago 
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retired  into  one  of  the  deserta  of  the  East.  But  impelled  by  a  divine 
call,  often  heard  in  his  own  breast,  he  forsook  his  solitude  and  repose, 
to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  the  much  harassed  nations  of  the  West, 
now  exposed  to  all  manner  of  devastation ;  and  oftentimes,  when  a 
lon^g  for  the  silent  life,  consecrated  to  meditation,  stirred  once  more 
within  him,  that  voice,  which  bade  him  remain  on  the  scene  of  deso- 
lation, sounded  in  his  soul  with  a  still  clearer  tone.^  He  appeared  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  settled  down  among  the  people  of  those 
districts,  which  now  belong  to  Austria  and  Bavaria.  He  was  residing 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Passau,*  at  a  time  when  these  districts 
in  particular  presented  a  wild  scene  of  desolation,  during  the  restless 
period  which  ensued  on  the  death  of  Attila,  in  458,  when  nation 
crowded  upon  nation,  and  one  place  after  another  was  given  np  to  the 
devastations  of  fire  and  sword,  and  the  people,  after  having  beeu 
stripped  of  all  their  possessions,  were  dragged  oflf  as  slaves.  By  a 
severely  abstemious  life,  in  which  he  voluutai-ily  subjected  himself  to 
deprivations  of  all  sorts,  and  cheerfully  submitted  to  every  inconvenr 
ience,  he  set  before  the  eflFeminate  and  enfeebled  people  among  whom 
he  dwelt,  an  example  how  to  bear  willingly  the  evils  which  necessity 
laid  upon  them.  Though  accustomed  to  a  more  southern  climate,  he 
went  about  among  the  people  barefoot,  in  the  midst  of  an  inclement 
winter,  when  the  Danube  was  frozen  over,  to  collect  provisions  and 
clothing  for  those,  who  were  exposed  to  hunger  and  nakedness  by  the 
devastations  of  war ;  to  procure,  either  by  contributions  of  ransom- 
money,  or  by  the  powerful  influence  of  his  intercession,  freedom  for 
the  troops  of  captives  who  were  on  the  point  of  being  carried  into  sla- 
very ;  to  warn  the  nations  of  the  troubles  which  hung  over  them,  and 
to  exhort  them  to  timely  repentance  ;  to  encourage  them  to  put  their 
trust  in  God ;  to  administer,  by  his  earnest  and  faithful  prayers,  com- 
fort and  relief  to  the  sufiering,  whether  from  spiritual  or  bodily  dis- 
tress ;  and  to  persuade  the  leaders  and  generals  of  the  barbarooB 
tribes,  who  respected  Ids  words  as  a  voice  from  a  higher  world,  to 
spare  the  conquered.  Hardened  as  he  had  rendered  himself  against 
every  outward  impression,  easy  as  he  found  it  to  endure  every  bodily 
hardship,  subduing  outward  impressions  by  the  force  of  mind,  he  was 
none  the  less  tender  in  his  sympathies  for  the  distresses  of  others.' 
By  the  force  of  his  example,  of  his  exhortations  and  rebukes,  many 

he  was  judged  to  be  a  Latin,  or  according  residence  are  Faviana,  a  city  which  Fome 

to  anotlier  reading,  a  North- African.    He  of  the  older  writers  held  to  be  Vienna, 

himself  sometimes  hinted,  as  if  speaking  though  this  is  disputed  by  others ;  Astura ; 

of  another  person,  that  by  peculiar  lead-  Lauriacum,  perhaps    the    Austrian    town 

lugs  of  the  divine  providence  he  had  been  called  AorcA. 

conducted  from  a  distant  country  of  the        ^  His  disciple  Eugippius  says  in  regard 

East,  after  escaping  many  dangers,  to  this  to  this :  Quuni  ipse  lieltdomadarnm  contin- 

spot    See  the  letter  of  Eugippius  to  the  uatis  jojuniis  minime  frangcrctur,  tamen 

deacon  Faschasius,  prefixed  to  the  account  esuric    mi:>eronim  se  credebat  atllictum. 

of  his  life.  Frigus  quoquc  vir  Dei  tantum  in  nuditate 

'  Quanto  solitudinem  incolcrc  cupiebat,  puupcrum  scnticbat,  si  quidem  ^pecialiter 

tonto  crebrius  revelationibus  monebatur,  a  Deo  percoperat,  ut  in  frigidissima  rcgione 

ne  praesentiam  suam  populis  dcnegaret  mirabili    abstinentia  castigatus,  fortis  et 

afflictis.    Eugippii  vita.  c.  4.  alaccr  pcnnanerct 

'  Other  towns  mentioned  as  his  place  of 
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hearts  were  softened,  so  that  from  varioiis  quarters,  provisions  and 
clothing  were  sent  to  him  for  distribution  among  the  poor.  On  such 
occasions,  he  collected  together  the  oftentimes  numerous  body  of  the 
needy  and  distressed  into  a  church,  and  himself  divided  out  to  each 
person  his  share,  according  to  the  estimate  he  had  made  of  their  re- 
spective wants.  Having  first  offered  a  prayer,  he  began  the  work  of 
distribution  with  the  wo^,  '^  Praised  be  Oie  name  of  the  Lord,"  add- 
ing a  few  words  of  Christian  exhortation^  Various  examples  evidence 
the  power  which  the  godlike  within  him  exercised  over  the  minds  of 
men.  On  one  occasion,  a  horde  of  barbarians  had  stripped  the  whole 
country  about  the  city  where  he  was  lodged,  carrying  away  men  an^ 
cattle ;  and  in  this,  as  in  every  distress,  the  unfortunate  sufferers  went 
comphdning  and  weeping  to  Sevcrinus.  He  asked  the  Roman  con^ 
mander,  if  he  had  not  an  armed  force  at  hand,  to  put  in  pursuit  of  the 
robbers,  and  wrest  from  them  their  plunder.  The  commander  replied, 
that  he  did  not  consider  his  little  band  strong  enough  to  cope  with  the 
greater  numbers  of  the  enemy ;  still,  if  SeveriAus  required  it,  he  would 
sally  forth,  relying,  not  on  the  force  of  arms,  but  on  the  help  of  his 
payers.  Severinus  bade  him  go  qmckly  and  boldly,  in  the  name  of 
Uod ;  for  where  the  Lord  mercifully  went  before,  the  weak  would  prove 
himself  to  be  the  strongest ;  the  Lord  would  fight  for  them.  Only  he 
bound  him  to  promise,  that  all  the  barbarians  taken  captive  should  be 
conducted  to  him  imharmed.  His  words  were  fulfilled ;  he  caused  the 
fetters  to  be  immediately  knocked  off  fix)m  the  captives  brought  into 
lus  presence,  and  having  refreshed  them  with  food  and  drink,  sent 
them  away  to  their  robberK^ompanions,  biddmg  them  say  to  the  lat- 
ter, that  uiey  must  not  suffer  themselves  for  the  future  to  be  tempted 
by  thirst  of  pillage  to  come  into  this  territory,  for  assuredly  they  would 
not  escape  the  divine  judgment,  since  as  they  saw,  Grod  fights  for  his 
servants.  I£s  appearance  and  his  words  operated  with  such  force  on 
tiie  mind  of  a  leader  of  the  Alemanm,  that  he  was  seized  in  his  pres- 
ence with  a  violent  trembling.^  When  all  the  fortresses  in  Bavaria, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,^  w^re  threatened  by  attacks  of  the  barba- 
rians, the  inhabitants  requested  Severinus  to  reside  among  them  by 
turn,  once  they  considered  his  presence  to  be  their  best  protection.^ 
The  remarkable  success  which  seemed  to  be  given  in  answer  to  his 
fidtfaful  pravers,  the  effect  of  that  impression  of  the  godlike  which 
many  ezpenenced  in  his  presence,  procured  for  him  the  fame  of  a 
worker  of  miracles.  He  himself  knew  how  to  appreciate  such  occur- 
rences at  their  just  value  in  relation  to  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  at  that  jimcture,  among  the  severely  tned  and  untutored  r^ations. 
^Such  ttungp  now  happen — said  he  —  in  many  places  and  among 
Biany  tiibes,  in  order  mat  it  may  be  seen,  that  diere  is  one  Grod  who 

*  Eagippias  (c.  28)  speaks  of  an  exam-  *  L.  c.  c.  19.  ut  trcmcro  coram  co  vehc- 

where  Seraruias  sncccGded  in  obtain-  mentius  cocpcrit,  scd  et  postea  sais  exerci- 

'  tfaroogh  some  merchants  a  snpply  of  tibns  indicant^  nnnqoam  se  ncc  re  bcllica 

I,  a  means  of  sustenance  which  had  be-  nee  aliqna  formidino  tanto  trcmore  fuisse 

eome  extremely  scarce  in  these  districts,  concossum. 

■ad  risen  to  a  price  which  placed  it  beyond  '  In  the  Noricnm  Riponse. 

tberMdioftoepoor.  ^L.cc.11 
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does  wonderful  works  in  heaven  and  on  earth  ;'*  and  when  men  were 
seeking  for  great  results  from  the  efficacy  of  his  prayers,  he  was  wont 
to  say :  "  Why  require  great  things  from  small  ?  I  know  myself  to  be 
a  man  altogether  unworSiy.  It  is  enough  for  me  if  I  can  but  obtain 
the  for^veness  of  my  own  sins  !"*  Sometimes  when  requested  to  use 
his  intercessions  for  temporal  favors,  he  directed  the  petitioners  to  look 
rather  at  their  spiritual  needs.  Thus,  to  a  monk  from  one  of  the  rude 
tribes,  who  requested  him  to  pray  that  he  might  be  relieved  of  a  weak- 
ness in  the  eyes,  he  said :  Pray  rather,  that  the  eye  within  thee  may 
be  purged.  When  invited  to  undertake  the  charge  of  a  bishopric,  he 
declined  it  saying,  it  was  enough  for  him  that  he  had  renounced  his 
beloved  solitude,  and  visited  these  countries  in  obedience  to  a  divine 
call,  to  share  in  the  troubles  of  the  afflicted  nations.* 

After  such  a  hero  of  faith  had  thus  labored,  from  twenty  to  thirty 
years,  in  the  midst  of  these  tribes,  many  a  trace  of  the  impression 
which  he  had  produced  among  them  wotdd  doubtless  be  left  behind 
him ;  and  in  fact,  even  on  those  populations  whose  residence  in  these 
districts  was  but  transient,  an  impression  was  made  by  him  which  they 
never  lost.3  Many  devout  men,  who  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centu- 
ries retreated  from  the  wild  scenes  of  confusion  in  the  Prankish  em- 
pire, to  live  as  hermits  in  the  countries  on  the  Rhine,  acquired  the  re- 
spect of  the  tribes  which  had  settled  down  there,  by  their  pious  Uves, 
or  by  outward  proof  of  having  obtained  the  mastery  over  their  sensual 
natm^.  Or  travelling  about,  they  gained  the  confidence  of  the  people 
by  kindly  actions,  and  hospitably  sharing  with  them  the  harvested 
fruits  of  their  labors.  The  impression  produced  by  their  devout  lives 
and  their  intellectual  superioritv  over  the  untaught  people,  gained  for 
them  the  reputation  of  possessmg  miraculous  powers,  and  they  might 
take  advantage  of  this  personal  respect  and  love,  to  pave  the  way  for 
the  entrance  of  Christianity  into  their  minds.  To  this  number  belongs 
Q^oar^  near  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  who  fixed  his  position  on  the 
spot  where  afterwards  the  city  which  goes  by  his  name  transmitted  his 
memory  to  future  times;  and  Wulflach  or  Wulf  an  ecclesiastic  of 
Longobardian  origin,  who  in  the  last  half  of  the  sixth  century  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  styhte  in  the  district  of  Triers,  drew  the  admiration 
of  the  people  for  whose  conversion  he  prayed,  preached  to  the  multi- 
tudes tiiat  thronged  around  him,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  them  to 
destroy  their  idols.* 

'  L.  c.  c.  14.  to  him  his  fdture  greatness.    When  po«- 

'  L.  c  c.  9.     The  life  of  Scverinos  by  scsscd  of  his  later  power  he  still  held  a 

his  disciple  Eocippias,  abbot  of  a  monas-  wonl  from  Severinus  in  the  highest  respect, 

tery  in  the  Neapolitan  territory,  in  the  In  Italy  Odoacer  met  with  another  man 

Actis  sanctorum  of  the  Bollandists.   Mens,  who  amid  the  horrible  disorders  of  those 

Janoar.  T.  I.  f.  483.  times  labored  with  self-denying,  ardent  lore 

'  Among  those  who  felt  the  influence  of  for  the  good  of  mankind.    Tiiis  was  Kpi- 

8eyerinas  was  Odoacer^  sprang  from  the  phanius  bishop  of  Ticinum  (Pa via).    His 

race  of  the  lingians,  oAerwards,  as  chief-  intercessions  acquired  for  him  great  infla- 

tain  of  the  Herulians,  founder  of  an  empire  ence  with  this  prince.    See  his  life  by  £a« 

in  Italy.    While  a  young  man,  and  hold-  nodius  in  Sirmond.  opp.  T.  I. 
ing  as  yet  no  important  rank  among  the       *  See  Gregor.  Tur.  Uist  Franc  1.  YIIL 

iMU^arians,  he  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  com-  c.  15. 
pony  with  Severinus,  when  the  latter  foretold 
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de  useful  labors  of  these  Frankish  hermits  were  far  outdone,  how- 
eyer,  by  the  activity  of  the  missionaries  from  Ireland,  who  exerted 
Ihemsefyes  in  reclaiming  and  tilling  the  soil,  founding  monasteries  from 
which  proceeded  the  conversion  and  culture  of  the  people,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  education  of  the  youth.  For  the  establishment  of  the 
earliest  missions  among  the  nations  of  Germany,  the  monks  that  went 
oat  from  England,  and  first  of  all  from  Irelsuid,  are  entitled  to  the 
cluef  merit.  The  monasteries  of  Ireland  were  ftdl  to  overflowing. 
Pious  monks  felt  themselves  called  to  more  active  labors  in  the  service 
of  reli^on,  for  which  they  found  no  sufficient  field  in  their  own  coun- 
try ;  while  at  the  same  time,  the  native  love  of  foreign  travel,  peculiar 
to  the  Irish  people,i  would  serve  as  a  means  of  conveying  Christianity 
and  dvilization  to  the  distant  nations.  It  was  natural,  that  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  by  the  love  of  adventure,  by  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
or  the  ardor  of  Chnstian  zeal,  had  been  induced  to  leave  their  native 
country,  would  be  directed  to  the  vast  uncultivated  regions,  now  occu- 
ped  by  numerous  barbarian  tribes,  who  were  as  yet  wholly  ignorant 
of  Christianity,  or  among  whom  the  first  elements  which  had  once 
been  commumcated,  had  become  wholly  lost  by  the  prevalence  of  bar- 
barism. Thus,  whole  colomes  of  monks,  under  the  guidance  of  solid, 
judicious  men  as  their  abbots,  emigrated  into  tiiese  parts.* 

Columban,  near  the  end  of  the  oxth  century,  set  the  first  exam- 
ple of  this  kind,  which  stimulated  numbers,  in  the  seventh,  to  follow 
SOB  steps.  Bom  in  the  Irish  province  of  Leinster  (a  terra  Lageno- 
mm},  ne  had,  from  early  youth,  been  educated  in  the  famous  monas- 
tery of  Bangor,  founded  and  governed  by  the  abbot  Comgall.  At  the 
age  of  thirty,  he  felt  himself  impelled  to  engage  in  an  independent  and 
more  extensive  field  of  activity,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  pa^n  na- 
tions of  whom  some  knowledge  had  been  obtained  through  the  medium  of 
France.  He  felt  within  him,  as  the  author  of  his  biography  expresses 
it,  that  fire  which  our  Sariour  says  he  came  to  kindle  on  the  earth.3 
HLs  abbot  gave  him  twelve  young  men  as  his  companions,  who  were  to 
asdst  him  in  his  labors,  and  to  be  trained  under  his  spiritual  guidance. 
About  the  year  590,  he  crossed  over  witii  these  to  the  FranUsh  king- 
dom ;  probably  with  tiie  intention  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  tribes 
dwellii^  on  the  borders  of  that  empire.^  But  having  been  entreated 
to  take  up  his  residence  within  the  Frankish  empire  i^elf,  and  finding 
that  so  much  still  remained  to  be  donein  that  region  for  the  Christian 
culture  of  ihe  vast  masses  of  untaught  barbarians,  he  complied  with 
fids  invitation.  He  purposely  sought  after  a  spot  on  which  to  estab- 
fish  himself  in  the  savage  mldemess,  which  must  first  be  reclaimed 

^  Katio  Sootomm,  qoibof  consnetado  monasterr  of  Bobbio  near  PayiA  in  Mabil- 

peiegiimmdi  jam  paene  in  natoram  con-  Ion  Acta  S.  O.  B.  Saec  IL  p.  9.  are  ^i- 

vena  est.  Vita  S.  Galli  I.  IL  ^  47.    Pertz  tarn  igne  Domini  desidcriunif  de  c^uo  igne 

Bonmnenta  hist,  eerin.  T.  II.  f.  30.  Dominus  loquitur :  ignem  reni  mittere  in 

'Akmn  sajs  fep.221),  "Antiqno  tern-  terram. 

pon  doctiMUlu  solebant  magistri  de  Hiber-  ^  He  says  himself  in  his  fonrth  letter  to 

Bia  Britanniain,  Galliam,  Italiam  venire  et  his  students  and  monks,  §  4.  Galland.  bibl. 

rnnltoa  per  eodesias  Christi  fedsse  profec-  patr.  T.  XII:  "mei  voti  fuit,  gentes  visi- 

l^f  »  tare  et  eyangeliam  iis  a  nobis  praedicari  ** 

'  The  words  of  the  monk  Jonas  of  the 
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and  rendered  ctdtivable  hj  the  severe  labors  of  his  monks,  in  order 
that,  by  the  difficulties  they  must  overcome,  the  monks  might  gain  a 
greater  power  of  self-denial  and  control  over  their  sensuous  nature,  and 
tiiat  an  example  which  would  excite  imitation  might  be  given  to  the 
untutored  people,  of  tilling  the  soil,  the  condition  of  all  social  improve* 
ment.  The  needful  care  to  supply  themselves  with  the  means  of  hving, 
compelled  them  to  extraordinarv  exertions,  in  order  to  render  the  soil 
frmtful,  from  the  products  of  which,  as  well  as  fit)m  fishing,  they  were 
to  derive  their  sustenance ;  and  without  the  invincible  faith  of  the  man 
who  directed  the  whole,  and  whom  all  implicitly  obeyed,  they  would 
inevitably  have  sunk  under  the  difficulties  they  encountered.  When 
Columban  first  settled  down  with  his  associates  in  a  forest  of  the  Yos- 
ges,  upon  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  called  Anagrates  (Anegrey), 
they  were  so  destitute  of  the  means  of  living,  as  to  be  obliged  to  sus- 
tain themselves  for  several  days  on  herbs  and  the  bark  of  trees.  But 
while  he  kept  his  monks  steadily  employed  in  the  most  active  labors, 
he  relied,  where  human  means  failed,  on  the  providence  of  God,  to 
whom  he  prayed  in  an  unwavering  confidence  of  being  heard ;  and  the 
way  in  which  he  was  delivered  fit)m  the  most  extreme  distress  by  an 
unforseen  concurrence  of  circumstances,  strengthened  the  confidence 
of  his  companions,  and  caused  him  to  be  regarded  bv  the  people  as  a 
man  extraordinarily  favored  of  God.  Once  he  was  visited  by  a  neigh- 
boring priest,  and  with  him  went  to  take  a  look  of  the  store  of  grain 
laid  up  for  the  use  of  the  monastery.  The  visitor  expressed  his  sur- 
prise that  so  small  a  store  should  suffice  for  the  wants  of  so  many ; 
whereupon  Columban  replied :  "  Let  men  but  rightly  serve  their  Crea- 
tor, and  they  are  already  exempted  from  the  danger  of  starvation,  as 
it  is  written  in  the  thirty-seventh  Psahn:  I  have  never  seen  the 
righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  beg^g  bread.  It  is  easy  for  that 
God  to  replenish  the  barrel  with  meal,  who  with  five  loaves  of  bread 
satisfied  the  five  thousand."  In  proportion  as  severity  of  discipline, 
and  the  sense  for  spiritual  things  nad  abated  among  die  monks  and 
clergy  of  the  Gallic  church ;  particularly  in  proportion  as  the  old  form 
of  monastic  Hfe,  which  corresponded  to  fiie  rule  of  Benedict,  had  gone 
into  oblivion,  in  the  same  proportion  the  new  mode  of  life  exhibited  by 
Columban  excited  attention  and  interest,  and  a  new  enthusiasm  for 
monasticism  was  spread  through  all  France.  Families  of  every  rank 
committed  their  sons  to  him  for  education ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  dis- 
tribute his  numerous  monks  in  three  several  monasteries,  Anegrey 
already  mentioned,  Luxeuil  (Luxuvium)  in  Franche  comti,  and  Fon- 
tenay  (Fontanae). 

Columban's  rule  was  altogether  adapted  to  keep  the  monks  at  se- 
vere labor,  and  to  inure  them  to  the  hardness  and  self-mastery  requi- 
site in  order  to  hold  out  in  this  contest  with  a  savage  nature,  and  to 
overcome  so  great  difficulties.  He  required  of  every  monk  "  that  he 
should  retire  to  his  couch  weary,  that  he  should  be  able  to  take  sleep 
while  travelling,  and  that  he  should  be  forced  to  awake  before  his 
sleep  was  quite  over."  Though  he  prescribed  for  his  monks  a  ri^dly 
abstemious  life,  yet  he  forbade  an  excessive  severity  tending  to  waste 
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Oie  body,  and  to  unfit  them  for  the  duties  to  which  thej  were  called.^ 
In  this,  too,  we  recognize  thejspirit  of  the  asceticism  peculiar  to  the 
Irish  monks.  By  implicit,  servile  obedience,  all  self-will  was  to  be 
mortified ;  and  the  severest  discipline,  extending  to  every  motion  of 
the  body  and  tone  of  the  voice,  was  to  be  maintained  by  bodily  punidh 
ments  which  followed  closely  on  each  transgression.  Yet  Columban 
did  not  govern  by  outward  force  alone.  How  much,  even  without  this, 
a  single  word  from  one,  so  honored,  and  by  the  better  portion,  sin- 
cerely beloved  as  well  as  feared,  could  avail,  is  proved  by  the  follow- 
ing example.  He  was  once  summoned  from  the  solitude  to  which  he 
had  retired,  by  the  sad  tidings,  that  sickness  of  various  kinds  had  so 
spread  among  his  monks  in  the  monastery  of  Luxeuil,  that  barely 
enon^  still  remained  well  to  tak^  care  of  the  invalids.  He  hastened 
to  them,  and  finding  them  all  sick,  bid  them  rouse  up  and  go  to  work 
in  the  granary  at  threshing  out  com.  A  part  of  them  in  whom  the 
words  of  Columban  inspired  the  confidence,  that  strength  for  the  labor 
would  not  be  fi)und  lacking,  went  to  work.  Very  soon,  however,  he 
said  to  them,  that  they  should  allow  a  little  refreshment  to  their  bodies 
exhausted  by  disease.  He  caused  food  to  be  placed  before  them,  and 
ihey  were  well.  K  the  discipline  was  severe,  yet  it  should  also  bo 
conadered,  what  a  number  of  rude  men,  whose  powers  were  to  be  di- 
rected to  one  end,  were  here  brought  together,  and  how  much  was  re- 
quired, in  order  to  train  and  govern  so  rude  a  multitude.  Althou^ 
agun,  he  insisted  with  great  rigor  on  the  punctilious  observance  of  all 
prescribed  outward  customs,  and  imposed  upon  his  monks  many  out- 
ward devotional  practices,  which  might  easily  become  mechanictJ,  yet 
he  was  £eu:  from  makmg  the  essence  of  piety  to  consist  in  externals. 
He  considered  these  but  as  means,  and  was  careful  to  remind  his 
monks,  that  everything  depended  on  the  temper  of  the  heart.^  Al- 
though the  monks  were  kept  daily  employed  in  the  severest  bodily  la- 
bor, their  minds  should  still  not  be  prostrated  under  the  burden  of  a 
task-work  urged  on  by  earthly  solicitudes,  but  should  constantly  rise 
to  the  contemplation  of  divine  things,  and  the  hours  of  each  day  should 
be  portioned  out  to  prayer,  to  labor,  and  to  the  reading  of  spiritual 
works.'  Columban  himself  knew  how  to  unite  the  contemplative  life 
with  great  activity  in  practical  business.  Occasionally  he  retired 
from  his  convent  into  the  dense  forest,  bearing  on  his  shoulder  a  copy 
of  ihe  holy  Scriptures,  which  he  wanted  to  study  in  the  solitude.  Es- 
pecially for  the  celebration  of  high  festivals,  he  was  accustomed  thus 
to  prepare  himself  in  solitude  by  prayer  and  meditation.    His  Rules 

'  C.  m.  the  Rale:  "ideo  temperandos  bata,  de  intus  non  de  foris  speciosi  ac  or- 

ert  ita  a»as,  sicat  temperaDdaa  est  labor,  nati  apparere  studeamas,  vera  enim  religio 

quia  haec  est  vera  discrctio,  at  possibllitas  non  in  corporis,  sed  in  cordis  hamilitate 

spiritalui  profcctos  cum  abstinentia  camem  consistit     And  after  having  represented 

macerante  retentetnr.    Si  enim  modum  ab-  cbarit^  as  the  highest  thing  of  all  m  his  JJor 

ftinentia  excesserit,  vitium,  non  virtos  erit,  structio  XI,  he  says :  "  non  est  labor  dileo- 

Tirtns  enim  multa  sostinet  bona  et  conti*  tio,  plus  suave  est,  pins  medicale  est,  plus 

net"  salubre  est  cordi  dilectio." 

'  In  the  Instmctio  II.  he  impresses  on       '  Reg.  c.  II.  quotidie  jejunandum  est,  si- 

ihar  hearts  the  words  of  the  monk  Com-  cut  quotidie  orandum  est,  quotidie  laboiBn- 

gaU :  Non  simns  tanqnam  sepulcra  deal-  dum  quotidieque  est  legendom. 
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for  the  spiritaal  life  (Instructiones  variae)  eTince  a  deep  feeung  of 
Christiaa  piety  J 

Colmnban  had  many  violent  contests  to  endure  in  the  French  king- 
dom. His  zeal  for  moral  discipline,  and  for  the  restoration  of  its 
ancient  order  and  seveiiiy  to  monasticism,  must  have  created  for  him 
many  enemies,  in  the  then  degenerate  state  of  the  Frankish  church, 
among  a  set  of  ecclesiastics,  whose  whole  life,  governed  by  the  spirit 
of  this  world,  stood  in  too  marked  a  contradiction  to  such  an  example. 
Add  to  this,  that  as  he  was  unwilling  to  give  up  the  peculiar  usages 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  his  native  land,  he  thus  furnished  no 
small  occasion  of  offence  to  the  sticklers  for  the  letter  of  the  old  church 
tradition,  and  for  uniformity  in  all  thing?.  With  a  free  spirit,  he 
asserted  his  independence  in  this  reqpect,  as  well  in  controversy  with 
the  popes  Gregory  the  Great,  and  Boniface  the  fourth,  as  with  the 
French  bishops.  To  Gregory  the  Great,  he  wrote,  that  he  ought  not 
allow  himself  to  be  determined  in  these  matters  by  a  fisdse  humility ; 
as  he  would  be  if,  out  of  deference  to  the  authority  of  his  predecessor, 
Leo  the  Great,  he  refused  to  correct  that  which  was  false ;  for  perhaps 
a  living  dog  might  be  better  than  a  dead  lion,  Eccles.  9:  4 — living 
saints  might  improve  what  had  been  left  unimproved  by  another  and 
a  greater.  He  adjured  pope  Boniface  IV,  by  the  unity  of  the  Chris- 
tian fold,  to  grant  himself  and  his  people  permission,  as  strangers  in 
France,  to  preserve  their  ancient  customs,  for  they  were  just  the  same 
as  if  in  their  own  country,  since  dwelling  in  the  wilderness,  they  fol- 
lowed the  principles  of  their  fathers,  ^ving  annoyance  to  no  one.  He 
held  up  to  him  the  example  of  the  bishops  Polvcarp  and  Amcetus, 
who  had  parted  from  each  other  witii  charity  undisturbed,  though  each 
of  them  remained  firm  by  his  ancient  usages.  A  Frankish  synod 
having  met  to  deliberate  on  this  matter,  in  the  year  602,  he  wrote  to 
them,  that  he  must  express  his  disapprobation,  that  they  did  not,  in 
conformity  with  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  hold  these  svnods  oftener, 
which  were  so  essential  to  the  correction  of  abuses  m  the  church, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  thanked  Gx)d,  that  at  least  the  present  dis- 
pute respecting  the  celebration  of  Easter  had  occasioned  tie  assem- 
bling of  such  a  synod  once  more ;  but  he  expressed  the  wish,  that 
they  would  also  busy  themselves  with  more  important  things.  He 
called  upon  them  to  take  care,  that,  as  shepherds,  they  followed  the 
example  of  the  chief  shepherd.  The  voice  of  the  hireling,  who  may 
be  known  because  he  does  not  himself  observe  the  precepts  he  lays 
down  for  others,  could  not  reach  the  hearts  of  men.  Words  profited 
nothing  without  a  corresponding  life.  True — he  s^d,  the  diversity 
of  customs  and  traditions  had  greatly  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
church ;  but — added  he — if  we  only  strive  in  humility  to  follow  the 
example  of  our  Lord,  we  shall  next  acquire  the  power  of  mutually 
loving  each  other,  as  true  disciples  of  Christ,  with  all  the  heart  and 
without  taking  offence  at  each  other's  feulings.    And  soon  would  men 

^  In  the  first  he  says :  Non  longe  a  nobis    tat,  quasi  anima  in  coq>ore,  si  tamen  nos 
manentem  auaerimos  Denm,  quern  intra    membra  sana  snmus  ejus. 
not  anmere  nabemus,  in  nobis  enim  habi- 
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come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  way,  if  they  sought  the  truth  with 
equal  zeal,  and  none  were  inclined  to  borrow  too  much  from  self,  but 
each  sought  his  glory  only  in  the  Lord.  One  thing  I  beg  of  you,  he 
wrote  to  them,  that  since  I  am  the  cause  of  this  difference,  and  I 
came,  for  the  sake  of  our  common  Lord  and  Saviour,  as  a  stranger 
mto  this  land,  I  may  be  allowed  to  live  silently  in  these  forests,  near 
the  bones  of  our  seventeen  departed  brethren,  as  I  have  been  permit- 
ted to  live  twelve  years  among  you  ahready,  that  so,  as  in  duty  bound, 
we  may  pray  for  you,  as  hitherto  we  have  done.  May  Gaul  embrace 
us  sdl  at  once,  as  the  kingdom  of  heaven  will  embrace  us,  if  we  shall 
be  found  worthy  of  it.  May  God's  free  grace  give  us  to  abhor  and 
renounce  the  whole  world,  to  love  the  Lord  alone,  and  long  after  him 
with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  QJiost.  And  after  having  requested 
their  prayers  for  him,  he  added  —  we  beg  of  you  not  to  consider  ue 
as  strangers,  for  we  are  all  members  of  one  body,  whether  we  be 
Gauls,  Britons,  Lish,  or  of  whatever  other  country.  Already  when 
writing  this  letter,  Columban  had  reason  to  apprehend,  that  on  account 
of  these  disputes  he  would  be  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  this  leir 
ter,  in  which  he  reproached  the  French  bishops  on  account  of  their 
worldly  lives,  was  not  exactly  suited  to  render  them  more  favorably 
disposed  to  him.  Circumstjuices  also  now  occurred,  which  enabled 
his  enemies  to  accomplish  their  designs  agmst  him.  He  drew  upon 
himself  the  hatred  of  the  then  powerful,  but  vicious  Brunehault,  the 
grandmother  of  king  Thierri  11,  who  ruled  over  the  Burgundian 
empire,  in  which  lay  the  three  monasteries  abovemeniioned,  and 
which  had  hitherto  chiefly  supported  him.  He  came  into  collision 
with  her  policy,  by  decidedly  protesting  against  the  unchaste  life  of 
that  prince,  and  by  exhorting  him,  in  opposition  to  the  deigns  of 
Brunehault,  to  enter  into  a  regular  marriage  connection.^  As  Colum- 
ban opposed  an  unbending  will  to  all  the  threats  and  all  the  favors,  by 
which  it  was  endeavored  to  change  his  mind,  and  refused  to  abate 
anything  from  the  rigor  of  discipline  in  his  mcHiasteries,  he  was  at 
length,  in  the  year  610,  banished  from  Thierri's  kingdom,  and  was  to 
be  conveyed  back  to  Lreland.  But  no  one  ventured  to  carry  the 
order  into  execution.'  He  was  now  on  the  point  of  paying  a  visit  to 
the  Longobards  in  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  there  a  monas- 
tery, and  of  laboring  for  the  dissemmation  of  pure  doctrine  amons 
the  Arians.    But  by  the  invitation  of  a  Frankish  king,  he  was  induced 

>  Once  when  Colnmban  came  to  the  ban's  banishment  was  the  caose  of  his  nn- 

monarch's  camp,  Bmnehaolt  caused  Thier-  fortanate  voyage,  and  he  refused  to  take 

rfs  illegitimate  children  to  be  presented,  either   him   or   his   property  on   board. 

Aat  he  might  gire  them  his  blessing;  but  And  now,  from  the  fear  of  God's  anger, 

he  decIarM,  they  ought  to  know  that  these  no  one  was  wiUing  to  execute  against  him 

children  of  an  unlawful  bed  would  not  the  decree  of  banishment    He  was  left 

come  to  the  succession  in  the  kingdom,  free  to  go  where  he  pleased,  and  was  yen* 

whidi  pnt  her  in  a  great  rage.  crated  sciU  more  than  before.    Yet  Colum* 

'As  the  author  of  Columban's  life  re-  ban  says  in  his  letter  to  his  monks,  S  7: 

lates  (4  47),  the  vessel  which  was  to  con-  "Nunc  mihi  scribenti  nuntius  supervenit 

vey  him  to  Ireland,  was  driven  ashore  by  narrans  mihi  navem  porari,  qua  invitua 

the  waves,  and  could  not  for  several  days  vehar  in  mcam  rcgionem,  sea  si  fugero, 

*be  got  loose  from  the  strand.    This  led  nuUus  vctat  custos,namhocvidentnrvellab 

the  thip-maater  to  conclude  that  Colum-  ut  ego  fugiam." 
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to  look  up  a  place  in  his  kingdom,  from  which,  as  a  centre,  he  mi^ht 
conveniently  carry  out  his  plans  for  the  conversion  of  the  bordermg 
tribes.  Thus  he  established  himself,  with  his  associates,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Zurich,  near  Tuggen  on  the  Limmat,  e3q)eciing  to  find  hero 
an  opportunity  of  converting  the  Alemanni  or  Suevi,  who  dwelt 
in  tms  region.^  But  they  drew  upon  themselves  the  rage  of  the 
pagan  people  by  burning  one  of  their  idol-temples,  and  were  obliged  to 
seek  safety  in  flight.  Arriving  at  a  castle,  named  Arbon,  near  lake 
Constance,  a  monument  of  the  Roman  dominion,  they  here  fell  in  with 
"Willimar,  a  pastor  and  priest,  who  was  overjoyed  to  be  once  more  vis- 
ited in  his  solitude  and  desertion,  by  Christian  brethren.  Entertjuned 
by  his  hospitality  for  seven  days,  they  then  heard  of  an  eligible  situa- 
tion, at  no  great  distance,  near  the%iins  of  an  ancient  castle  called 
Pregentia  (Bregenz,)  well  suited  to  their  purpose  on  account  of  the 
fruitfulness  of  tibe  country,  and  the  vicinity  of  a  lake  abounding  in 
fish.  To  this  spot  they  repaired  ;  here  they  founded  a  church  ;  here 
they  supported  themselves  by  cultivating  a  garden  and  by  fishing ;  they 
also  distributed  their  fish  among  the  pagan  people  and  thus  gained 
their  confidence  and  affection.  Grallus,  a  young  Irishman  of  respect- 
able family,  whom  Columban  had  brought  up,  and  who  during  his  res- 
idence in  the  Frankish  kingdom  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Qer- 
xnan  language,  availed  himself  of  this  knowledge  to  preach  divine  truth 
to  the  people.  For  three  years,  they  continued  to  labor  after  this 
manner ;  until  Columban  was  driven  by  the  hostile  party  &om  this  re- 
treat also.  He  now  executed  the*  plan  which  he  had  before  already 
resolved  upon,  and  betook  himself,  in  the  year  613,  to  Italy,  where  he 
founded,  near  Pavia,  the  monastery  of  Bobbie. 

Although  the  conununities  now  to  be  fbund  among  the  Longobards, 
the  Arians,  had  the  strongest  reasons  fbr  union  among  themselves,  yet 
I2ie  schism  which  had  grown  out  of  the  dispute  concerning  tiie  three 
chapters  prevailed  here  still.  For  this  reason,  Columban,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Longobardian  king  himself,  wrote  a  letter  to  pope  Boni- 
fisLce  lY.  in  which,  with  great  freedom,  he  called  upon  him  to  take 
measures  to  have  this  subject  submitted  to  the  careful  investigation  of 
a  synod,  the  Roman  church  vindicated  firom  the  reproach  of  heresy,* 
ana  the  sclnsm  brought  to  end.  It  is  plain,  indeed,  that  either  Ins  res- 
idence in  France  and  Italy  had  operated  to  modify  the  views  he  enter- 
tained of  Ins  relation  to  the  Roman  church,  or  the  influence  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  now  found  himself  placed  altered  his  position 
to  that  church,  and  that  he  now  addressed  the  pope,  in  a  difierent  style 
fiom  what  he  would  have  done  in  Ireland  or  Britain.  The  Roman 
church  he  pronounces  mistress,  and  speaks  in  exalted  terms  of  her 

*  Agathias,  in  the  last  half  of  the  sixth  '  The  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  itshowi 

century,  Hist  1. 1,  c.  7.  ed.  Niebuhr,  pag.  how  far  he  was  from  possessing  a  correct 

28,  writes,  that  the  Alemanni  were  grada-  knowledge  of  the  more  ancient  doctrinal 

aUy  converted  from  their  idolatry  by  inter-  '  controversies.    He  brings  together  Enty- 

course  with  the  Franks.    ^  kmfui'ia  v^ti  chea  and  Nestoiins  as  kindred  teachers  it 

Mhcerai  roCc  ifi^povterripovci  oi>  froXAoi)  error. 
ok  olfioi  xpovw  KcU  &iraaiv  kitviKiati, 
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authority.  Mach  of  this  however,  is  nothing  more  than  a  formal  cour- 
tesy ;  and  he  would  have  been  very  far  from  ascribing  any  thing  like 
iD&Ilibility  to  her  decisions,  or  allowing  himself  to  be  governed .  un- 
conditionally by  them.  He  avows  this  peculiar  respect  for  the  Roman 
church,  on  the  ground  that  Peter  and  Paul  had  taught  in  it  and  hon- 
ored it  by  their,  martyrdom,  and  that  their  relics  were  preserved  in 
Borne.  But  he  places  the  church  of  Jerusalem  in  a  still  higher  rank.^ 
He  admonishes  the  Roman  church  so  to  conduct  as  not  to  forfeit,  by  any 
abuse,  the  spiritual  dignity  conferred  on  her ;  for  the  power  would  re- 
main with  her  only  so  long  as  the  recta  ratio  remained  with  her.  Se 
only  was  the  true  key-bearer  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  who  by  true 
knowledge  opened  the  door  for  th^rorthy,  and  shut  it  upon  the  unwor- 
thy. Whoever  did  the  contrary,  ^Id  neither  open  nor  shut.  He  warns 
the  Roman  church  against  setting  up  any  arrogant  claims  on  the  ground 
that  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  had  been  given  to  St.  Peter ; 
since  they  could  have  no  force  m  opposition  to  the  faith  of  the  universal 
church.*  Addressing  himself  to  both  parties,  he  says,  "  Therefore,  be- 
loved, be  ye  one,  and  seek  not  to  renew  old  disputes :  but  be  sUent 
rather,  and  bury  them  forever  in  obUvion :  and  if  anything  is  doubtful,  let 
it  be  reserved  to  the  final  judgment.  But  whatever  is  revealed,  and  ca- 
pable of  beiQg  made  a  matter  of  human  judgment,  on  this  decide  justly^ 
and  without  respect  to  persons.  Mutually  acknowledge  one  another ; 
ths^  there  may  be  joy  in  heaven  and  on  earth  on  account  of  your  peace 
and  union.  I  see  not  how  any  Christian  can  contend  with  another  on 
the  faith  ;  for  whatever  the  orthodox  Christian  who  rightly  praises  the 
Lord  may  say,  to  that  the  other  must  respond  Amen,  because  he  has 
the  same  faith  and  ^q  same  love.  Be  ye  all,  therefore,  of  the  same 
mind ;  that  ye  may  be  both  one,  all  Christians." 

As  to  Gallus,  he  found  himself  to  his  great  grief  compelled  by  sick- 
ness to  let  his  beloved  father  Columban  proceed  on  his  journey  alone. 
He  took  his  not,  and  with  his  boat  proceeded  by  the  lake  of  Constance 
to  the  priest  Willimar,  by  whom  they  had  before  been  hospitably  enr 
tertained,  where  he  met  with  the  same  friendly  reception  again.  "Willi- 
mar gave  the  sick  man  in  charge  to  two  of  his  clergy.  No  sooner  had 
Gallus  recovered,  than  he  begged  the  deacon  Hiltibad,  who  was  best 
acqumnted  with  the  paths  in  the  surrounding  country,  as  it  was  his 
business,  by  hunting  and  fishing,  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  his  com- 
panions, to  conduct  him  into  the  jrast  forest  near  by,  that  he  might 
there  look  out  some  suitable  spor  for  a  hermitage.  But  the  deacon 
described  to  him  the  great  danger  to  which  he  would  be  exposed,  the 
forest  being  full  of  wolves,  bears  and  wild  boars.  Said  Gallus,  "  if 
God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ?    The  God  who  delivered  Dan- 


*  §  10.  Roma  orbis  teiraram  capnt  est 
ecdesumim,  salva  loci  dominicae  resorrec- 
tioni.s  sin^alari  pracrogativa. 

'  Vos  per  hoc  forte  snpercib'osam  nescio 
oaid  prae  ciieteris  vobis,majoris  auctorita- 
tis  ac  in  divinis  rebas  potestatis  rindicatis, 
noreritis  minorem  fore  potestatem  yestram 
•pud  Dominum,  si  rel  oogitatar  hoc  in  cor- 


dibas  vestris,  quia  unitas  fidci  in  toto  orbe 
nnitatem  fecit  potestatis  et  pnierogativaei 
ita  nt  libcrtas  veritati  ubique  ab  omnibns 
dctur  et  aditus  errori  ab  omnibus  similiter 
abnegetur,  quia  confes.-^io  recta  ctiam  sanc- 
to  pnvilcgium  dedit  clavicnlario  commani 
omninm. 
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iel  out  of  the  lion's  den,  is  able  to  defend  me  from  the  fangs  of  iiie* 
^d  beasts."  He  prepared  himself,  by  spending  a  day  in  prayer  and 
&3ting,  for  the  perilous  expedition,  and  with  prayer  he  set  out  on  his 
journey  the  next  day,  accompanied  by  the  deacon.  They  travelled 
on  till  the  third  hour  after  noon,  when  the  deacon  invited  him  to  sit 
down  with  himself,  and  refresh  themselves  with  food,  for  they  had  taken 
with  them  bread,  and  a  net  to  catch  fish  in  the  well  watered  forest. 
But  Gallufl  said  he  would  taste  of  nothing,  until  a  place  of  rest  had 
been  shown  him.  They  continued  their  pilgrimage  until  sun-down ; 
when  they  came  to  a  spot,  where  the  river  Steinach,  precipitating  itself 
from  a  mountain,  had  hoUowed  out  a  rock,  and  where  plenty  of  fish 
were  seen  swimming  in  the  stream^  They  caught  several  in  tneir  net. 
The  deacon  struck  up  a  fire  with  Pmnt,  and  they  prepared  themselves 
a  supper.  When  Gallus,  before  they  sat  down  to  eat,  was  about  to 
kneel  in  prayer,  he  was  caught  by  a  thorn-bush,  and  fell  prostrate  to 
the  earth.  The  deacon  ran  to  his  assistance ;  but  said  Gallus,  ^^  let  me 
alone,  here  is  my  resting-place  forever ;  here  will  I  abide."  And  after 
he  had  risen  from  prayer,  he  made  a  cross  out  of  a  hazel-rod,  from 
which  he  suspended  a  capsule  of  relics.  On  this  spot  Gallus  now  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  monastery,  which  led  to  the  clearing  up  of  the  for- 
est, and  the  conversion  of  the  land  into  cultivable  soil,  and  which  after- 
wards became  so  celebrated  under  his  name,  St.  Gall.  Some  years 
aft^r  this  foundation,  in  615,  the  vaeant  bishopric  of  Costnitz  was  of- 
fered  to  Gtdlus ;  but  he  declined  it,  and  procured  that  the  choice  should 
fall  upon  a  native  of  the  country,  a  certain  deacon  Johannes,  who  had 
been  tndned  under  his  own  direction.  The  consecration  of  the  new 
bishop  to  his  oflSce  drew  together  a  large  concourse  of  people  of  every 
rank,  and  the  abbot  Gallus  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  bring 
home  to  the  hearts  of  the  still  ignorant  people,  who  had  but  recently 
been  converted  from  Paganism,  a  word  of  exhortation  suited  to  their 
case.  He  himself  delivered  in  the  Latin  language  what  his  disciple 
interpreted  to  the  people  in  the  dialect  of  the  country.^  After  having 
described  in  this  discourse  the  history  of  God's  providence,  for  the  sal- 
vation of  mankind,  from  the  fall  downwards,  he  concluded  with  these 
words :  We  who  are  thus  the  unworthy  ministers  of  this  message  to 
tiie  present  times,  adjure  you  in  Christ's  name,  that  as  ye  have  once, 
at  your  baptism,  renounced  the  devil,  all  his  works  and  all  his  ways,  so 
ye  would  renounce  all  these  througlfyour  whole  life  and  live  as  becometh 
children  of  God ;  and  he  proceeded  to  designate,  by  name,  the  sins 
which  they  should  especially  strive  to  shun.  Having  then  alluded  to 
the  judgment  of  God,  in  tune  and  in  eternity,  he  ended  with  the  bless- 
ing :  "May  the  Almighty  God,  who  wills  that  all  men  should  be  saved, 
and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  who  through  the  ministry 
of  my  tongue  has  communicated  this  to  your  ears,  may  he  himself  by  his 
own  grace  cause  it  to  bring  forth  fruit  in  your  hearts !"  Thus  Gallus 
labored  for  the  salvation  of  the  Swiss  and  Swabian  populations  dwelling 
aiTOund  him  till  the  year  640.^    A  short  time  before  his  death,  he  had 

*  The  lermon  is  to  be  found  among  oth-       '  The  oldesti  simplest  acoonnt  of  the  lift 
tuinQaUand.   BihL  patr.  T.  IS.  of  Qalliif,  wiitten  in  a  Latin  whidi  Is  often 
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requested  his  old  friend  the  priest  Willimar,  to  meet  him  at  the  castle 
of  Arbon.  Feeble  as  he  was,  he  summoned  his  last  energies,  and 
preached  there  to  the  assembled  people.  Sickness  prevented  him  from 
refoming  back  to  his  monastery,  and  he  died  at  this  place.^ 

He  left  behind  him  disciples  who  labored  on,  after  his  example, 
br  the  culture  of  the  people  and  of  the  country,  and  founded  monaa* 
teries,  from  which  proceeded  the  reclaiming  of  the  wilderness.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  particularly  Magnoald  (Magold,  or  abbre- 
mted  Magnus)  who  had  probably  while  a  youth  joined  Oallus  at  the 
castle  of  Arb^,  and  was  of  German  descent.  He  founded  the 
monasteiy  at  Fiissen  (Faucense  monasterium),  on  the  Lech,  in  the 
department  o£  the  Upper  Danube ;  and  this  marks  the  theatre  of  his 
labors.*  We  may  observe  in  most  cases,  that  these  men  reached  a 
good  old  age, — a  c(msequence  of  their  simple  mode  of  life,  and  a 
kind  of  activity,  which  with  all  its  toils  strengthened  their  ]^ysical 
powers.  In  a  length  of  life  which  seldom  fell  short  of  seventy  years, 
they  were  enabled  to  extend  and  c(Hifirm  the  work  of  their  hands  in 
a  proportionate  degree.  The  number  of  individuals  who  thus  passed 
over  from  Ireland  to  France  was  undoubtedly  great ;  and  the  names 
of  many  of  them  are  unknown  to  us.  Of  very  few  indeed  have  we 
any  exact  information.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Grallus,  Fridolin  a 
monk  came  over  from  Ireland.  He  labored  among  the  people  on  the 
borders  of  Alsace,  Switzerland,  and  Suabia,  and  founded  a  monastery 
near  Sackingen,  on  the  Bhine.'  There  came  also  from  Ireland,  soon 
after  the  death  of  GaUus,  the  monk  Thrudpert ;  ^  he  went  to  Breis- 
a^  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  would  have  founded  there  a  monastery ; 
but  some  of  the  people,  whom  a  prince  of  that  country,  favorable  to 
his  plan,  sent  with  hun  to  assist  in  subduing  the  wilderness,  are  said  to 
bare  murdered  him.  A  monastery,  called  after  his  name,  St.  Hu- 
Inecht,  perpetuated  his  memory.^ 

Another  Irish  monk  by  the  name  of  Cyllena  (Cilian)  appeared  in 
liie  last  half  of  the  seventh  century,  as  a  preacher  in  a  part  of  the 
Frankiah  territory,  where  probably,  at  an  earUer  period,  when  it 
bekmged  to  the  xhuringian  dominion,  some  seeds  of  Ghristiamty  had 
been  scattered.^    He  is  said  to  have  found  in  the  command  of  Christ, 


intelligible,  if  to  be  fband  in  the  ^  It  is  singular,  that  Ae  names  of  the 

collection  of  the  scriptores  rerom  two  last  soand  more  like  Qcrmnu  than 

Gennmnicanim  by  FertzIII.   The  recom-  Irish ;  yet  they  may  have  been  early  altered 

pMfd  lUb  by  the  abbot  Walafrid  Strabo  of  by  a  foreign  pronunciation. 

Ae  ninth  century  is  in  Mabillon  Acta  S.  *  See  Acta  p.  26.  April. 

ord.Bcncd.  8.  II.  '  We  are  in  want  of  ancient  and  trust- 

^  According  to   the   ancient  tradition,  worthy  accounts  of  the  life  of  this  man 

iriMty-live  years  old :  which  certainly  can-  also ;  for  the  older  and  simpler  bio<;^aphi- 

■DC  be  correct,  as  he  accompanied  (jolum-  cal  notices  published  among  those  of  Cani- 

bao  ftom  Ireland  when  he  was  a  young  sins  (Lect.  antiqq.  T.  III.)  cannot  be  so 

■an.  called.    What  is  told  in  them  both,  about 

'  The  account  of  his  life  f  unfortunately  Cilian^s  joui-ncy  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose 

of  Toy  oncertain  aa^ority,)  written  at  a  of  obtaining  full  power  from  the  pope  to 

later  periodf  is  to  be  found  in  the  Actis  enter  upon  his  missionary  labors,  certainly 

MRtomm,  at  tlw  VL  of  September.  does  not  look  exactly  like  what  we  might 

'  Tlie  vDcertain  accounts  of  his  life,  at  the  expect  from  an  Irish  monk. 
TLof  March. 
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To  forsake  all  and  follow  him,  a  call  expressly  addressed  to  himselj^ 
and  biddmg  him  to  engage  in  the  work  of  a  missionary.  He  set  out 
on  lus  journey  with  several  companions,  and  came  to  Wurzburg,  where 
he  fell  in  with  a  certain  duke  Gozbert,  who  was  baptized  by  him,  and 
iriiose  example  was  followed  by  many  of  his  people.  But  this  person 
afterwards  contracted  a  marriage  with  Geihme,  his  brother's  widow, 
thus  violating  laws  of  the  church ;  Gilian,  believing  him  to  have 
arrived  at  si^cient  maturity  of  Christian  knowledge  to  know  better, 
upbraided  him  with  this  as  a  crime.  He  resolved  to  separate  froxu 
her— but  Geilane,  being  informed  of  his  intention,  took  advantage  of 
the  absence  of  her  husband  in  a  time  of  war,  and  caused  Cilian  to  bo 
put  to  death.  K  the  facts  were  so,  we  hmc  here  an  example  show- 
ing how  the  missionaries  were  hampered  and  thwarted  in  the  discharge 
of  their  proper  duties,  from  being  no  longer  able  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  divine  law  and  human  prescriptions. 

As  it  respects  the  dissemination  of  Christianity  in  Bavaria  proper; 
our  sources  of  information  are  not  sufficiently  accurate  and  certain  to 
enable  us  to  trace  the  progress  of  events,  subsequent  to  the  death  of 
that  man  of  God,  Severinus.  From  the  neighboring  fields  of  mia- 
sionary  labor  already  mentioned,  many  seeds  of  divine  truth  would 
find  their  way  here  also.  It  may  be  supposed,  that  Irish  missionaries 
would  not  fall  to  visit  so  inviting  a  spot.  A  Frankish  synod,  in  the 
year  613,  felt  itself  called  to  do  something  for  the  spread  of  Chrich 
tianity,  as  well  as  the  diffusion  of  pure  Christian  knowledge,  among 
the  neighboring  populations ;  and  they  committed  tUs  work  to  the 
abbot  Eustasius,  of  Luxeuil,  the  successor  of  Columban,  and  to  the 
monk  Agil.^  [Diese  persons  are  said  to  have  extended  their  traveb 
as  far  as  Bavaria,  where  they  found  not  only  the  remains  of  idolatry, 
but  also  Certain  heretical  \iews  of  Christianity ;  s  namely,  as  it  is 
asserted,  the  errors  of  Photinus  and  Bonosus. 

As  regards  the  so  designated  doctrines  of  Bonosus,  it  may  be  coi^ 
lectured,  that  some  Irish  missionary  had  introduced  there  the  opinion, 
m  eariier  times  not  deemed  offensive,  that  Mary  had  other  sons  after 
the  bffth  of  Jesus ;  but  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  the  reporters 
of  this  account  had  any  right  notion  of  the  doctrine  of  Bonosus,  or 
knew  how  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  Photmus.  At  all  events,  by 
the  latter  they  meant  the  denial  of  Christ's  di>nnity,  and  the  opinion 
that  he  was  merely  a  man.^    We  might  then  suppose,  either  that 

*  Called  by  the  French  St.  Aile,  after-  the  Waraskians,  and  found  such  erron 

wards  abbot  of  the  monastery  Resbacum,  prevniling  only  among  this  peopIe-Hunong 

B^hais.  the  Bavarians  merely  idolatry.     Bat  ao* 

'  The  road  to  Elsace,  on  the  borders  of  cording  to  the  Life  of  Salabeigat  Eusta- 

Switzerland,  led  them  perhaps  next  still  sius  went  first  to  the  Bavarians,  and  foand 

further  towanls  Bavaria ;  for  one  object  of  such  errors  prevailing  first  among  these, 

their  journey  was  the  tribe  of  Waruskians,  Also  in  the  Life  of  Agil  (f.  319)   their 

whose  locality,  in  the  life  of  St.  Salabcrga,  route,  is  described  in  the  same  maimer ;  bat 

(Mabillon  O.  B.  saec.  IL  f.  425.)  is  thus  whether  these  errors  were  found  to  pre- 

described :  ^  qui  partem  Sequanorum  pro-  vail    also   among   the  Bavarians,  is  not 

Tinciae  et  Duvii  (river  Doubs)  amnis  flu-  stated. 

enta  ex  utraque  parte  incolunt."    Accord-  ^  The  author  of  the  Life  of  Salabeisa 

log  to  the  Life  of  Eustasius  by  the  monk  describes  the  erroneous  doctrines  most  du- 

Jonas,  Eustasius  went  in  the  first  place  to  tinctly:  "pumm  hominem  dominum 
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seme  among  ilie  new  converts  had  firamed  to  themselves  such  a  coi^ 
ception  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  the  rade  understanding  of  the 
natural  man  being  easily  led  to  form  such  views  of  Christ,^  or  that 
the  ignorance  of  rude  missionaries  had  given  occadon  to  these  opin- 
ions ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  enthusiasm  for  missionary  labors  begmx 
to  spread,  than  it  happened,  that  even  such  as  possessed  no  suitable 
qnalifica^ns  were  led  firom  the  force  of  imitation,  from  ambition,  or 
other  imptore  motives,  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work.*  It  is  probsr 
bk,  however,  that  these  errors  sprang  from  some  root  of  false  doc- 
trine, which  had  been  propagated  among  these  tribes  at  a  much  ear- 
£er  period ;  for  we  find  ahready,  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century, 
indicatijons  of  the  fact,  that  along  mth  the  Arians,  the  followers  also 
of  these  Fhotinian  opinions  sought  to  introduce  their  doctrines  among 
the  Bugondians ;  whether  it  was  that  Arianism  itself  had  called  forth 
a  tendency  of  the  natural  understanding,  which  proceeded  still  fur- 
flier  in  the  denial  of  our  Saviour's  peculiar  dignity,  or  that  such  a 
sect  had  from  ancient  times  been  secretly  propagated  in  the  Roman 
empire,  and  now  sought  to  gain  among  the  newly  converted  people,  a 
place  of  refuge  for  itself  as  well  as  proselytes  to  its  faith.3 

When  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  Emmeran,  a  bishop 
fiiHn  Aqxdtania,^  made  a  journey  to  Hungary,  with  a  view  to  labor 
fi>r  the  conversion  of  &lq  Avares,  the  Bavarian  duke  Theodo  I.,  as  it 
is  recorded,  represented  to  him,  that  desolating  wars  rendered  his 
undertaking  impracticable,  and  begged  him,  instead  of  pursuing  his 
plan,  to  remain  in  Bavaria,  where  some  seeds  of  Ghristiamty  were 
already  to  be  fi>und,  though  mixed  up  with  paganism,  and  to  labor  for 

tram  Jeram  esse  absque  Deitate  patris."  '  Sidonins  ApollinariSf  bishop  of  Cler- 

But  here  also  no  distinction  is  made  in  mont,  (epp  L  Yl  ep.  12.  opp.  Sinnond  I. 

fact  between  the  doctrine  of  Photin  and  f  582)  speaks  of  the  pains  taken  by  Pati- 

of  Boooens ;  and  as  tiie  oiher  narrators  nns,  bishop  of  Lyons,  to  convert  the  Pho- 

Bsy  likewise :  Photinos  vel  Bonosus,  they  tinians  among  the  Bnrgundian  people.    It 

too  were  doubtless  aware  of  no  difference,  might  be  supposed,  however,  that  he  here 

'  How  possible  it  is  for  heretical  tenden-  comounded  the  Photinians  with  the  Arian* 

ties  fo  tparine  npeven  in  the  midst  of  a  Tet  it  is  plain,  from  a  letter  of  Avitus  bishop 

people  is  a  iraoUy  rade  state,  when  Chris-  of  Vicnne  to  the  Bnrgundian  king  Gnndo- 

tiamty   has   macte   some    littie   progress  bad,  (ep.  28.  opp.  Sirmond  II.  f  44)  that 

tmooff  them,  is  seen  at  present  in  the  re-  persons  who  denied  a  predxistent  divine 

■ark2>le  appearaaoes  amone  the  islanders  nature  of  Christ,  perhaps  proper  Photi- 

of  die  Paeific  Oeean.    See  me  Missionary  nians,  had  sought  to  gain  over  tne  king  to 

Operations  in  tiie  Sonth  Sea,  by  F.  Krohn,  their  opinions.    Hence  he  was  led  to  con- 

Ambnrg  F.  Perthes  1833,  and  Missionary  suit  bishop  Avitus. 

Biftiilri  Ibr  1832, pp.  99  and  365.  ^  Not  even  the  name  of  his  bishopric  is 

^Thnt  e.  g.  it  is  leUted  in  the  life  of  stated  in  the  account  of  his  life  first  com- 

tibe  abbot  Bnstasins,  that  a  certain  Agres-  piled  in  the  eleventh  century,  which  Cani- 

Ifaa,  who  had  been  secretary  of  the  Frank-  sins  has  published  in  the  third  volume  of 

Vk  long  TbkBni  IL,  seized  with  sudden  his  Lectiones  antiquae.    The  life,  in  this 

fttfinga  of  contrition,  had  renounced  all  form,  was  first  composed  in  the  eleventh 

Us  ear^y  possessions,  and  withdrawn  to  century;  and  though  an  earlier  narrative 

retirement   m   tiie    convent   of  Luxeuil.  furnishes  the  basis  of  it,  yet  even  this  does 

Ifcxt  be  was  seized  with  a  violent  desire  not  reach  back  to  the  a^  of  Emmeran ; 

to  become  a  missionary;  and  it  was  in  and  these  later  compilations  are  always 

lain  tlie  abbot  Enstasius  assured  him,  that  less  trustworthy.     A  true  picture  of  the 

he  wanted  the  maturity  necessary  for  that  labors  and  fortunes  of  Emmeran  cimnot 

CMplorment    He  went  among  the  Bava-  be  recovered  from  these  meagre  biogra 

rians,  but  tarried  there  only  a  short  time,  as  phies. 
he  ooald  effect  nothing. 


tiie  restoration  of -reli^on  to  its  purity  among  his  people.  He  labored 
there  for  three  years.  After  this,  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Borne, 
intending  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  vioinity  of  placei 
deemed  sacred ;  but  waylaid  and  murdered  by  a  son  of  tiie  duke  to 
revenge  an  accusation  of  whioh  he  was  suppo^  to  be  Uie  authoTi 
he  perished  as  a  martyr.i  At  the  close  o£  the  seventh  century,  Bud* 
bert  (Buprecht)  bishop  of  Worms,  descended  from  a  royal  family 
among  the  Franks,  made  a  journey  to  Bavaria  at  the  invitation  of 
duke  Theodo  11.  He  begged  of  the  duke  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  establish  himself  m  a  wild  district  of  country,  full  of  the 
remains  of  magnificent  structures  belonging  to  the  Boman  times,' 
where  the  city  of  Juvavia  lay  in  ruins.  Here  he  built  a  church  and 
a  monastery,  the  foundation  upon  which  rose  afterwards  the  bishopric  of 
Salzburg.  After  this  he  returned  to  his  native  land,  to  procure  fur- 
ther aid  for  the  prosecution  of  his  growing  work ;  and  with  iiwelve 
new  missionaries  he  returned  to  his  old  field  of  action,  and  labored 
afresh  in  it  until  at  an  advanced  age.  Thinking  his  work  established  on 
a  sufficiently  firm  foundation,  and  having  left  behind  him  a  successor 
in  the  field,  he  returned  back  to  his  bishopric,  for  the  purpose  of 
spending  there  the  remnant  of  his  days.*  After  these  men,  followed 
the  Frankish  hermit  Corbinian,  who  settled  down  in  the  district  where 
afterwards  sprung  up  the  bishopric  of  Freisingen. 

Bordering  on  &e  kingdom  of  the  Franks  was  the  powerful,  barba* 
reus  and  warlike  tribe  of  the  Frieslanders,  who  besides  the  strip  of. 
territory  which  still  bears  their  name,  had  possession  of  several  other 
portions  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  the  neighboring  Germany ;  and 
partly  by  reason  of  their  vicinity,  partly  by  the  conquest  of  some  por- 
tions of  the  territory,  zealous  bishops  among  the  Franks  found  oppor* 
tunity  of  extending  among  this  people  the  sphere  of  their  labors. 
Among  these,  was  Amandus,  a  person  of  glowing  aeal,  but  who  seemA 
to  have  been  wanting  in  prudence  and  wisdom.  Having  been  ordain- 
ed as  a  bishop  without  any  fixed  diocese  (episcopus  regionarius),he 
chose  the  districts  of  the  Schelde,  then  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of. 
the  Franks,  as  his  field  of  labor.  He  came  to  the  place  called  Gand** 
Yum  (Ghent),  and  here  found  idolatry  prevailing.  But  be  was  unable 
to  subdue  the  barbarism  of  the  people.  He  procured  an  order  from 
the  Frankish  king  Dagobert,  by  which  all  might  be  compelled  to  sub* 
mit  to  baptism.  In  endeavoring  to  carry  this  command  into  executicm, 
and  to  preach  to  the  people,  who  as  it  may  well  be  supposed  could  de^ 
rive  but  little  benefit  from  preaching,  backed  by  such  forcible  measures, 
he  exposed  himself  to  the  most  violent  persecutions  and  ill-treatment^ 
and  sometimes  to  the  peril  of  his  life.  Yet  he  endeavored  also  to  win 
the  affecti(Mis  of  his  hearers  by  acts  of  benevolence.    He  redeemed 

^  The  cause  of  the  persecution  excited  and  when  at  some  later  period  he  retracted 

against  him  still  remains  in  the  dark.    Ac-  the  pious  fiction,  he  was  not  beliored. 
cording  to  the  abovementioncd  life,  Em-        *  Kespecting  these  missionaries  also  Wb 

meran,  out  of  compassion  to  the  guilty  have  only  a  meagre  account,  drawn  up  at  a 

ones,  took  upon  himself  the  blame  of  the  much  later  period.  Canis.  Lect  antiq.  T ' 

pregnancy  of  a  daughter  of  the  duke ;  m.  P.  IL 
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capiiTeB;  mstmcied  and  baptized  them.  A  great  impression  was 
Baide  by  him  on  the  minds  of  the  rude  people,  when  on  a  certain  occa* 
MO,  he  caused  a  thief,  who  had  been  hung,  and  whom  he  had  sought 
in  Tain,  by  his  interceesicms,  to  deliver  from  the  punishment,  of  death, 
to  be  taken  down  from  the  gallows  after  the  execution  of  his  sentence, 
ud  oanveyed  to  his  own  chamber,  where  he  succeeded  in  recalling 
Urn  to  life*  As  he  appeared  now  in  the  character  of  a  miracle-worker, 
many  came  to  him  of  their  own  accord  and  were  baptised.  Thej  de- 
stroyed their  idol-temples,  and  Amandus  was  asosted  by  presents  of 
the  king  and  the  united  offerings  of  pious  men,  in  the  work  of  convert- 
ing these  temples  into  monasteries  and  churches.  But  now  instead  of 
continuing  to  build  on  these  first  successful  issues,  and  to  extend  and 
cstabliah  on  a  still  firmer  foundation  his  sphere  of  action  where  so  much 
still  remained  to  be  done,  and  a  happy  be^nning  had  just  been  made, 
he  aDowed  himself  to  be  hurried  on  by  a  fanatical  zeal  to  seek  martyr- 
dom among  the  savage  Slavonians,  and  directed  his  course  to  the  coun- 
Mes  aioimd  the  Danube ;  but  finding  here  no  opportunity  of  doing 
good,  nor  even  a  chance  for  martyrdom,  being  received  perhaps  with 
mdifierence  or  ridicule  rather  than  rage,  he  soon  returned  back  to  his 
ftrmer  field  of  labor.  At  last,  he  obtained  a  fixed  diocese,  as  bishop 
of  Mastricht  (Trajectum)  and  with  inde&tigable  pains,  he  journeyed 
through  it,  exhorting  the  clergy  to  the  fiiithful  discharge  of  their  duties, 
aid  preaching  to  the  pagan  populations  who  dwelt  within,  or  on  the  bor- 
ders of,  his  diocese,  tall  lus  deatii,  in  679.^  One  of  the  most  distinguished 
mong  these  Frankish  bishops  who  exerted  themselves  m  the  cause  of 
mianons,  was  Eligius.'  The  stoiy  of  his  life  before  he  became  a  bishop, 
riiowB,  that  amidst  all  the  rudeness  of  the  Frankish  people,  and  in 
spte  of  the  sensuous  coloring  of  the  reli^ous  spirit,  some  remains  of 
vital  Christianity  were  still  preserved  in  old  ChriBtian  families.  From 
■Qch  a  family  I3£gius  had  sprung.^  Already,  while  pursuing  the  occupa- 
tkm  of  a  goldsmith,  he  haa  by  remarkable  skill  m  his  art,  as  well  as 
l^  his  inte^ty  and  trust-worthiness,  won  the  particular  esteem  and 
confidence  of  king  Clotfldre  I.  and  stood  high  at  his  court.  Even 
flien  the  cause  of  the  gospel  was  to  him  the  dearest  interest  to  which 
everything  else  was  made  subservient.  While  working  at  his  art,  he 
•hfays  had  a  bible  lying  open  before  him.  The  abundant  income  of 
Ub  labors,  he  devoted  to  religious  objects  and  deeds  of  charity. 
Whenever  he  heard  of  captives— who  in  these  days  were  often  drag- 
ged off  in  troops  as  slaves— that  were  to  be  sold  at  auction,^  he  has- 
tened to  the  spot  and  paid  down  their  price.  Sometimes,  by  his  means, 
a  hundred  at  once,  men  and  women,  thus  obtained  their  hberty.  He 
Ihen  left  it  to  their  choice,  either  to  return  home,  or  to  remain  with 
Inm  as  free  QuiBtian  brethren,  or  to  become  monks.    In  the  first  case, 

^  The  fonroe,  it  the  ancient  account  of  fonnd  in  D'Acherj  spidleg.  T.  IL  nov. 

jdi  life  in  the  Acds  S.  Ord.  Bened.  Mabil-  edit 

lOB  Stec.  n.  '  ^n^  ^^  Chatelat,  four  miles  from  Li- 

•  St  Eloy.    His  life,  written  by  his  dis-  moges,  A.  D.  588. 

dple  AndoeDj  is  better  suited  tnan  other  *  rraccipue  c  generc  Saxonnm,  gni  abun- 

hiogntphies  of  this  period  to  gire  a  tme  and  de  eo  temj^ore  velnti  greges  a  sedibns  pro 

vifM  pktare  of  tbe  man  it  describes.    It  is  priis  emlsi  in  diyena  distrahebantnr. 
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he  gaye  fhem  money  for  their  jonrnej;  in  tiie  last,  idiioh  {deated  Us 
most,  he  took  puns  to  procure  them  a  handsome  reception  into  womm 
monastery.  While  a  layman,  he  made  nse  of  his  Christian  knonfedgay 
in  which  he  excelled  many  of  the  commcm  dergy,  to  fmrdier  the  jeeli 
gioos  instmetion  of  the  people.  Thus  his  fame  soon  spread  far  ani 
wide,  and  when  strangers  &om  abroad,  fix)m  Italy  or  Spain,  eameM 
any  business  to  the  king,  Ihey  first  repaired  to  him  for  consultatioii  and 
advice.  In  the  practice  of  his  art,  he  was  most  pleased  to  be  emplOT* 
ed  on  objects  connected  with  the  interests  of  reli^n,  consequently  m 
accordance  with  the  pecnliar  spirit  of  those  times,  in  adorning  with 
costly  shrines  the  graves  of  saints. 

This  person,  in  641,  was  appointed  bishop  over  the  eztensiye  dio* 
cese  of  Vermandois,  Tonmay  and  Noyon,  the  boundaries  <^  whidi 
touched  on  pagan  tribes,  while  its  inhabitants  were  many  of  them  stiB 
pagans,  or  new  converts,  and  Christians  only  in  name.  With  indefiUfa 
gable  zeal  he  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office  till  659,  tfanmgjii  • 
period  of  eighteen  years.  He  took  every  pains  to  search  out  the  mda 
populations  within  the  bounds  of  his  extensive  diocese  and  even  beyon4 
them.  In  these  tours  of  visitation,  he  had  to  suffer  many  insnlts  and 
persecutions,  sometimes  exposing  his  life  to  danger ;  but  by  love,  gon* 
tleness  and  patience  he  triumphed  over  every  obstacle.  The  aeoonaA 
which  his  scholar  and  biographer  gives  us  of  the  matter  of  his 
shows  that  he  was  very  far  from  attaching  importance  to  a  barety 
temal  convermon,  or  mere  conformity  to  the  Christian  ritual ;  on  thd 
contrary,  he  endeavored  carefiilly  to  put  men  on  their  guard  againak 
such  outward  show,  and  to  insist  on  a  Christian  change  of  heart  in  ill 
whole  extent.  ^^It  is  not  enough — said  he  —  that  you  have  takes 
upon  you  the  Christian  name,  if  you  do  not  the  works  of  a  Chrialiau 
The  Christian  name  is  profitable  to  him,  who  constantly  treasure! 
Christ's  precepts  in  his  heart  and  expresses  them  in  his  life."  He  re» 
minded  his  hearers  of  their  baptismal  vows,  recalled  them  to  the  sense 
of  what  these  vows  implied  and  of  what  was  requiate  in  order  to  fulfil 
them.  He  then  warned  them  against  particidar  sins,  and  exfaotied 
them  to  various  kinds  of  good  works.  He  taught  them  that  love  was 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  and  that  the  dignity  of  the  children  of  Qod 
consisted  in  their  loving  even  their  enemies  for  God's  sake.  He  wai» 
ed  them  against  the  remains  of  pagan  superstition.  They  should  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  deluded  by  auguries  or  pretended  omens  of 
good  or  ill  fortune  ;^  but  when  going  on  a  journey  or  about  to  engags 
in  any  other  business,  they  should  simply  cross  themsdves  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  repeat  the  creed  and  the  Pater  noster  with  fiuth  and  mnoere 
devotion,  and  no  power  of  the  evil  (me  would  be  able  to  hurt  tbenu 
No  Christian  should  care  in  the  least  on  what  day  he  left  his  honse^  sir 
on  what  day  he  returned  home,  for  all  days  alike  were  made  by  God* 
None  should  bmd  an  amulet  on  the  neck  of  man  or  beast,  even  thoud^ 
the  charm  were  prepared  by  a  priest,  though  it  were  said  to  be  a  hd^ 

^  Similiter  et  angaria,  yel  steranlatioiiea    qnai  avicnlaa  cantaatet  atteidatia     .. 
oolite  obtenrare,  nee  in  itinerQ  pOMti 
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tiung  a&d  to  oontain  paaa&goB  of  H(dy  Writ ;  fiuf  there  waa  m  it  nt 
remedy  of  Chriei^  but  ooly  »  poison  of  the  deyil.  In  eyexythingy  mea 
dHHild  eiinply  ueek  to  be  partaken  of  the  ^race  of  Christ,  atad  to  ooBr 
fide^  with  the  irhole  iieart,  in  ^e  power  of  his  naix^.  ^Hiey  ahonld 
denre  coaatantiy  to  faa?e  CbxiBt  in  their  hearts,  and  his  mgn  on  tbeit 
fiordieada ;  Sar  &e  sign  of  Christ  was  a  great  thing,  but  it  jurofited 
those  oaly,  who  labored  to  fulfil  his  commandments. 

Abou^  tills  period,  Zmm,  descended  from  a  respectable  Irish  tmt 
ily,VlabQred  as  a  miasioQary  among  the  barbarous  pe(^Ie  in  ifoabant; 
and  in  656  he  experienced  the  martyrdom  which  he  had  predicted  for 


Monks  from  England  must  have  found  in  their  relationship  to  the 
OersuHH nations,  a  peculiar  motive  for  engaging  in.tibe  work  ^  coup 
Tmng  to  tiiese  oati(»s  the  mesE^^  of  ailvation ;  and  by  means  of 
this  relatMDship  such  an  enifcerprise  would  in  their  case,  be  greatly 
fficifitated.  In  the  last  times  of  the  seventh  century,  many  young 
Kh^iriimen  resorted  to  Ireland,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  leaoung  n 
dent  and«lriotl7  apiritual  life  am(mg  the  monl^  of  that  island,  and 
pardy  jfor  tiie  sake  of  gathering  up  the  various  knowledge  there  to  be, 
obtauied.  They,  were  received  by  the  Ldsh  with  Qiristian  hospitalityi 
and  provided  not  only  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  but  with  bodcs^ 
Among  tbesoy  waa  one  .1^  the  name  ol  Egbert,  who  in  a  sickness 
wfaidi  threatened  to  {)rove  fi^,  made  a  vow,  that  if  God  spared  hii 
fife,  he  would  not  return  to  his  native  land,  but  devoto  his  days  to  Hm 
service  of  the  Lord  in  some  foreign  country.  He  afterwards  decidedf 
with  several  companio;[is,  to  repair  to  the  (German  tribes ;  but  whea 
on  the  point  of  embarking  witii  them^  was  detained  behind.'  Hji 
Gompankms,  however,  carried  their  resolution  into  eflfect;  and  thuf 
it  was  he  ttiat  really  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  work,  which  subset 
qnently  placed  tiie  German  church  on  a  stable  foundation.  The  prin- 
cipal among  these  was  the  monk  Wi^^>ert.  He  resided  for  two  yeacs 
among  the  Frieslanders,  who  at  that  time  still  maintained  their  inde> 
pendence ;  but  owing  to  the  rude  temper  of  the  people  and  of  their 
cmg  Radbod,  he  met  witii  too  determined  a  resistance,  and  returned, 
without  accomplishing  anything,  to  his  native  land.  But  the  work 
was  resumed  with  better  success  by  another  person  from  England,  the 
nresbyter  WUUbrard.  A  pious  education  had  early  lifted  up  in 
mm  tbe  fire  of  divine  bve.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  too  visited  Ire- 
kmd,  for  tbe  purpose  <^  being  trained ;  and  after  having  spent  there 
twelve  years,^  he  felt  an  impulse  constraining  him  to  hve  no  knger 

>  Booiftce,  who  wrote  the  life  of  this  '  His  poetical  letter  to  the  abbot  Flof^ 

penon,  affinnfl,  St  is  true,  that  he  received  bert  in  Ghent : 

mi  fiKts  fhom  Uie  month  of  three  of  Livin's  Impte  barborico  gnu  en«itBta  tamnlta 

cBMipIes :  but  itiU  his  narratiTe  is  entitled  Uic  Bcsbaate  toxH  bmim  ernantft  petit. 

to  Utile  confidence,  and  cannot  be  safely  Q^  «b>  pc««*jt  v^  v^^  "^VStlf^  ^     • 

«ed.    LiTin  is  said  to  h«^ve  received  ban-  seSTuTli'.plS-^K'^^              . 

turn  mm  Angnstin,  the  fonnder  of  the  Atqne  dabit  paimun  gloria  BUitTrfl. 

English  church :  but  to  jndge  from  the  re-  Cui  credam  nori,  neo  ape  f rastrabor  Inanl, 

lations  in  which  he  stood  to  the  British  Q«*  "l^"**^  Deoa  «Bt,  qub  dubltan  pdeitT 

dnxth,  ftoB  ceittfailT  is  not  probable.  '  Bcde  III.  27 ;  Y.  11,  IS. 

«  See  Alcnin*i  lift  of  Wimbiwd. 
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amply  for  his  own  improyement,  bat  to  labor  abo  for  the  good  of 
others ;  and  the  fame  of  the  nations  of  German  descent,  the  Frie^ 
landers,  the  Saxons,  where  the  field  of  labor  was  so  great,  and  ilia 
laborers  so  few,  stron^j  attracted  him.  Pipn,  mayor  of  the  pahicoi* 
having  subdued  the  fVieslanders  and  made  a  part  cH  them  dependent 
on  the  Prankish  empire,  new  and  more  favorable  prospects  were  thus 
opened  for  a  ^mission  into  these  countries.  He  set  out  with  twelve 
associates,  and  others  followed  after.  Among  these  were  two  broth- 
ers by  the  name  of  Hcuwald,  who  died  as  marfyrs  among  the  Saxons, 
Willibrord  having  been  invited  by  Pipin  to  fix  the  seat  of  his  labors 
in  the  northern  parts  of  his  kingdom,  first  visited  Rome,  in  the  year 
692,  yielding  to  that  rc^ct  &r  the  Boman  church  which  was  so 
deeply  impressed  on  the  English  mind.  I£s  object  was  to  begin  tiie 
great  worK  under  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  to  provide  Umsdf 
with  relics  for  the  consecration  of  tlie  new  churches.  Meantime  his 
associates  were  not  inactive.  They  got  one  of  their  own  number,  a 
ffentle  spirit,  Svidbert  by  name,  to  be  ordained  as  bishop,  and  he 
bbored  among  tiie  Westphalian  tribe  of  the  Boruchtuarians,  but  by 
an  irruption  of  the  Saxons  was  driven  away ;  whereupon  Pipin  made 
over  to  him  the  island  of  Kaiserwdrth,  in  the  Bhine,  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a  monastery. 

"^^^brord  soon  returned  firom  Rome,  and  began  Ids  labors,  with 
flattering  results,  in  Prankish  Priesland.  Pipin  now  ccmcluded  to 
ffve  the  new  church  a  fixed  and  permanent  form,  by  erecting  a  bisk- 
OTOic  which  should  have  its  seat  in  the  old  borough  of  tlie  Wilts 
(Wilteburg,  the  Roman  Trajectum,  Utrecht),  and  for  this  purpose 
■ent  Willibrord  to  Rome,  to  receive  ordination  firom  the  pope  as  an 
indepndent  bishop  over  the  new  church.  Thus  hh  church  was  to 
obtam  the  dignity  of  a  metropolis,  or  an  archbishopric.  The  fame  of 
linilibrord's  labors  in  these  districts  is  said  to  have  induced  Wtdframj 
a  bishop  of  Sens,  to  repair  thitlier  with  several  companions.  He  went 
to  those  Frieslanders  who  were  not  yet  subjected  to  the  Prankish 
^dominion,  and  is  said  to  have  baptized  many.  A  characteristic  inci- 
dent is  related  of  his  labors,  wluch,  thougn  the  account  of  his  life 
cannot  be  relied  on  as  authentic,  may  nevertheless  be  true.  King 
Radbod  came  and  represented  himself  as  prepared  to  receive  baptism, 
but  was  first  desirous  of  having  one  question  answered ;  namely, 
whether  on  arriving  at  heaven,  he  should  find  there  his  forefathers 
also,  the  earlier  kmgs.  The  bishop  replied,  that  these,  having  died 
without  baptism,  had  assuredly  been  condemned  to  hell.  ^^What 
bumness  have  I,  then — said  Radbod  —  with  a  few  poor  people  in 
heaven ;  I  prefer  to  abide  by  the  religion  of  my  fathers."  (Though 
ilie  barbarous  Radbod  was,  doubtless,  only  seeking  a  pretext  to  r^ect, 
in  a  half  bantering  way,  the  proposal  that  he  should  embrace  Cinri»- 
tianity,  still  this  incident  may  serve  to  illustrate  how  the  spread  of 
Christiamty  was  hindered  and  checked,  by  the  narrow  and  tangled 
views  of  ite  doctrines  which  had  grown  out  of  the  ordinances  of  the 
church.  Alike  fruitless  were  all  the  pains  bestowed  by  Willibrord  on 
the  king  of  ilie  Frieslanders.    The  active  missionary  made  a  journey, 
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bowever,  to  the  north,  beyond  the  province  of  Radbod^  as  far  as  Dene 
mark.    Yet  all  that  he  could  do  here  was  to  purchase  thirty  of  the 
natiTe  yonths.     These  he  instructed  as  he  travelled ;  and  having  aft 
length  landed  on  a  certun  island  consecrated  to  the  ancient  Grermaa 
deity  Foaite  (Foaite's  land,  Helgoland)  he  meant  to  avail  himself. 
of  some  opportunity  while  he  remained  there,  to  baptize  them.    Bui 
to  touch  anything  consecrated  to  ttie  god  on  this  holy  island,  was  consid* 
ered  a  capital  crime.    When  Willibrord  therefore  ventured  to  baptist) 
tiie  lads  in  a  sacred  fountain,  while  lus  associates  slaughtered  soma, 
animals  deemed  sacred,  the  fury  of  the  people  was  greatly  excited^ 
One  of  the  missionaries,  selected  by  lot,  was  sacrificed  to  the  idols ; 
the  rest  king  Badbod  sent  back  to  the  Frankish  kingdom.     Somewhat. 
later,  Willibrord  was  enabled  to  extend  the  field  of  his  labors  among 
this  people.    It  was  when  the  Frieslanders  were  more  completely 
subjected  to  the  Frankish  dominion,  and  after  the  death  of  king  Rad- 
bod,  the  most  violent  0{^)0ser  of  the  Christian  church.    This  happened 
in  719.    At  a  still  later  period,  he  was  assisted  in  no  inconsiderable. 
degree,  by  <me  of  the  natives,  a  man  of  high  standing,  and  a  zealoua 
Christian.    In  him,  while  yet  a  heathen,  we  have  a  remarkable 
instance  of  that  drawing  of  ihe  Heavenly  Father,  which  leads  those 
who  follow  it  to  the  Son ;  for  even  then  he  strove  to  follow  the  law  of 
Crod  written  on  the  heaj^.    He  was  a  benefactor  to  the  poor,  a  de- 
fender of  the  oppressed,  and  as  a  judge  exercised  justice.    But  in 
fearlessly  administering  the  law,  and  setting  his  &ce  against  all  the 
wrong  done  by  long  Rsldbod  and  his  servants,  he  drew  upon  himself 
the  persecutions  of  that  prince,  and  was  compelled  to  escape,  with  his 
fiunily,  to  the  n^^hboiing  kingdom  of  the  Franks.    Here  he  met  with 
a  friendly  reception ;  here  too  he  became  acquidnted  with  the  Ghria^ 
tian  doctrines,  was  convinced  of  their  truth,  and  went  over,  with  hia. 
whole  faimly,  to  the  Christian  church.    After  the  death  of  king  Bads, 
bod,  Charles  Murtel,  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  presented  him  with  a^ 
feof  on  the  borders  of  iUesland,  and  sent  him  back  to  his  native 
eoontry,  to  labor  there  for  the  promotion  of  the  Christian  faith.    Hec 
established  himself  in  the  vicinity  of  Utrecht,  and  with  his  whole  fam- 
1^,  lealonsly  maintained  the  preaching  of  the  faith.^    Thus  Wil& 
brord  labored  for  more  than  thirty  years  as  bishop  of  the  new  church. 
In  739,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  he  died.' 

But  notwithstanding  Sie  individual  effi)rt8  which  had  thus  far  hew 
made,  on  so  many  cU&rent  ndes,  for  the  introduction  of  Christiani^ 
into  Germany,  still  these  isolated  and  scattered  attempts,  without  a 
common  centre,  or  a  firm  ecclesiastical  bond  to  unite  the  individual 
{dans  in  one  concerted  whole,  could  accomplish  but  little  which  was 
calculated  to  endure,  amid  such  a  mass  of  untutored  nations  and  under 
eireumstanoeB  in  so  many  respects  unfavorable.    To  insure  the  steadj 

'  See  Alfilnd*!  Lifb  of  St  lindger,  mat  tale,  n^te  tricesimvm  et  lextnm  in  e|d* 

dM   bcginoing :   MoDnmento  Gernuuiuie  scopatu  babens  annum  et  post  multiplioet 

hiitoricA  by  Peru  T.  IL  £  405.  militiae  coelestis  agones  aa  praemia  rtiauL* 

*  Bede  says  of  1dm,  A.  D.  731 :  Ipse  nerationis  snpemae  tota  mente  snspiraQS 
adhue  anperest,  longa  jam  Tenerabilis  ae- 
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progress  of  Christiamty  among  these  populations  for  all  future  time^ 
one  of  two  things  was  necessary.  Either  a  large  number  of  misrion- 
aries  laboring  singly,  and  relying  simply  on  the  power  of  the  divme 
word  hdged  in  tJie  hearts  of  meuj  would  have  to  be  distributed  throu^ 
a  large  number  of  smaller  fields,  and  to  prepare  the  way,  so  that  the 
Christian  church  nright  gradually  and  by  working  outwards  yrewitwy^ 
tn,  attain  among  these  nations  a  fixed  and  determinate  shape,  and 
Christianity  Uke  a  leaven  penetrate  through  the  whole  mass  of  the 

gM>ple ;  and  this  was  the  end  to  which  the  efforts  of  the  Irish  and 
ritish  missionaries  chiefly  tended ;  or  some  one  individual  must  rise 
up,  endowed  with  great  energy  and  wisdom,  to  conduct  the  whole  en- 
terprise after  on^  plan,  who  would  be  able  in  a  much  shorter  space  of 
time  to  found  a  universal  German  church  after  some  determinate  out- 
ward form,  and  to  secure  its  perpetuity  by  forced  outward  institutions 
knit  in  close  connection  with  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  church. 
The  latter  was  done ;  and  it  was  the  work  of  Boniface,  whom  for  this 
reason,  though  he  found  already  many  scattered  missionaries  in  Ger- 
many, we  must  still  regard  as  the  father  both  of  the  German  church, 
and  of  Christian  civilization  in  Germany. 

Winfrid,  as  he  was  properly  named,^  was  bom  in  Kirton,  Devonshire, 
in  the  year  680.  He  belonged,  as  it  seems,  to  a  family  of  some  con- 
sideration, and  was  destined  by  his  father  for  a  secidar  profession. 
But  by  the  discourses  of  the  clergy,  who  according  to  an  old  English 
custom'  were  used  to  visit  the  families  of  the  laity  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  them  in  the  faith  and  advancing  their  progress  in  the  Chris- 
tian life,  uie  heart  of  the  youth,  peculiarly  susceptible  to  reli^ous  im- 
pressions, was  inflamed  with  a  passion  for  the  monaitic  life  ;  and  his 
mther,  who  was  at  first  opposed,  rendered  humble  and  pliant  by  a  re- 
verse of  fortune,  was  finally  mduced  to  yield  to  his  wishes.  In  two 
considerable  English  convents,  at  Adscancester  (Exeter)  and  Nutes- 
celle,  he  received  his  clerical  education,  and  theolo^cal  training.  The 
predominant  bent  of  his  mind  was  practical.  By  prudence  and  skill 
m  the  management  of  affairs,  he  must  have  early  distinguished  him- 
self; hence  he  was  employed  by  his  convent  as  weir  chosen  agent  in 
an  difficult  cases.  But  the  passion  for  foreign  travel  which  seemed  in- 
nate in  the  monks  of  these  islands,  together  with  a  loftier  wish  of  de- 
voting his  life  to  labors  for  promoting  the  salvation  of  pagan  nations,' 
constrained  him  to  form  the  resolution  of  leaving  his  native  land.  In 
715,  he  set  out  on  his  voyage  to  Friesland ;  yet  the  consequences  of 
the  war,  then  unfortunate  for  the  French  kingdom,  between  the  Ma- 


>  The  name  Bont/bctw,  bj  which  he  was  1.  p.  334,  it  ii  said :  **  Com  vero  aliqoi,  si- 

commonly  known  after  liis  ordination  as  a  cat  illis  in  regionibns  moris  est,  presbyteri 

bishop,  he  had  perhaps  adopted  already  on  sive  derici  popnlares  vel  Isicos  praedioandi 

his  entrance  into  the  convent  causa  adiissent.** 

'  This,  in  truth,  was  a  kind  of  duty  to  'He  himself  says  in  a  letter  to  an  Eng^ 

which  the  Enelish  missionaries  were  earn-  lish  abbess :  "  Postqnam  nos  timor  Christi 

fiftly  deroted  from  the  Ten'  drst,  see  abore  et  amor  peregrinationis  longa  et  lata  tenm* 

p.  SI,  23.    In  the  life  of  Boniface  by  his  mm  ac  maris  intercapedlne  tepantiit"  m. 

scholar,  the  presbyter  Willibald,  in  Perts  31. 
Monumenta  Germaniae  historica  T.  H.  c. 
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lor  domo  Charles  Martel  and  the  Friesland  kmg  Badbod,  proved  a  hii^ 
drance  to  his  labors,  and  he  was  therefore  induced,  after  having  spent  a 
whole  summer  and  a  part  of  the  autumn  in  Utrecht,  to  return  back  to 
his  convent.  The  monks  of  his  cloister  were  now  ready  and  anxioui 
to  make  him  their  abbot,  the  oflSce  having  just  become  vacant ;  but  be 
could  not  be  induced  to  abandon  the  mis^onarjr  work  which  was  to 
dear  to  his  heart,  and  foUonring  the  example  of  the  older  English  mis* 
aonaries,  he  first  visited  Bome  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  718,  when 
pope  Gregory  11,  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  by  his  wisa 
fiiend  Daniel,  bishop  of  Winchester,  commissioned  him  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  pagan  nations  of  Germany.  He  now  made  his  first 
essay  in  Thurinj^  to  which  at  that  time  a  large  portion  of  the  French 
territory  belonged :  but  the  information  which  he  obtained  there,  ooi^ 
vineed  him,  that  to  accomplish  the  ends  he  had  in  view,  it  would  be  neo- 
essary  f<»r  him  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  French  government ;  and 
he  repaired  for  this  purpose  to  Charles  Martol  the  mayor  of  the  palace. 
The  favorable  prospects  which  began  to  open  on  the  mission  to  Fries- 
land  by  the  death  of  Radbod  in  719,  induced  him  to  visit  that  country, 
and  he  acted  imder  the  Archbishop  Willibrord  for^three  years  with  en- 
couraging success.  The  latter,  in  his  advanced  age,  was  desirous  of 
securing  him  as  his  successor ;  but  Boniface  thought  it  his  duty  to  d^ 
dine  thia  offer,  feeling  himself  impelled  by  an  inward  call  from  above 
to  secure  the  spread  of  the  gospel  among  the  nations  of  Germany, 
whose  sad  condition  was  known  to  him  by  actual  observation.  TIus 
thou^t  so  occupied  his  mind,  as  to  present  itself  in  the  shape  of  a 
dream,i  in  which  he  heard  the  divine  call,  and  saw  opened  to  his  view 
the  Qure  prospect  of  an  abundant  harvest  among  the  pagan  nations  of 
Germany.  Li  obedience  to  this  call,  he  journeyed,  in  722,  to  Hessia 
and  Thuringia;  at  Amoeneburg  in  Upper  Hessia,  he  baptised  two  prin- 
ces of  the  country,  Detwig  and  Dierolf,  and  there  he  founded  the  first 
monastery.  In  Thurin^a,  a  country  exposed,  by  wars  with  the  bor- 
dering Saxons,  to  constant  devastations,  he  had  to  sustain  many  dan- 
gers and  hardships,  with  great  difiSculty  obtaining  a  scanty  supply  for 
his  own  wants  and  those  of  his  companions.^  Having  reported  the 
results  of  his  labors  thus  far  to  the  pope,  he  was  called  by  the  latter  to 
Bome,  which  in  obedience  to  this  call,  ne  visited  again  in  the  year  728* 
Pope  Gregory  II,  had  it  in  view  to  consecrate  him  as  bishop  over  the 
new  church ;  but  he  wished  in  the  first  place,  after  the  usual  manner 

'  I  take  this  anecdote  from  a  letter  of  the  rcnm  regis  coelestis.  The  series  of  eventi 
abbess  Biigga  to  Boniface,  who  at  that  time  hero  described  harmonises  entirely  widi 
was  still  a  presbyter  ep.  IIL  In  praising  the  chronology  of  Boniface's  life,  as  clear- 
tlie  dirine  mercj,  which  had  been  shown  to  ed  up  from  other  sources.  First  his  jour- 
him  in  so  many  ways,  te  transeantem  per  ncy  to  Bome  and  the  acquiescence  of 
iCDotos  pages  piissime  condoxit,  slio  adds :  the  pope  in  his  missionair  enterprises ; 
Frimnm  pontincem  gloriosoe  sedis  ad  do-  next,  the  event  so  fortunate  for  the  missioa 
sideriom  mentis  toae  blandiendum  incHna-  among  the  Fricslandcrs,  the  death  of  Bad- 
Tic  posteft  inimiciun  cathoUcae  ecclcsiae  bod ;  then  the  inward  call  of  God  to  labot 
Badubodnm  coram  te  constemavit,  dcmum  among  the  pagan  tribes  of  Gcnuany,  con* 
fer  mmmia  MemtdpM  revelauU^  quod  debuisti  finned  by  a  vision. 
manifiate  measem  Dei  metere  et  congrcga-  *  See  Liudger's  life  of  abbot  Gregory  of 
ft  MDctamm  aaimamm  manipulos  in  hor-  Utrecht  f  6. 
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to  make  sure  of  his  orthodoxy,  and  for  ibis  purpoee  required  him  to 
repeat  his  confesdon  of  fiedth.  Partly  because  he  was  i^orant  of  the 
B6man  mode  of  pronouncing  Latin,  partly  because  he  dtstarusted  his 
iibility  to  find  suitable  expressions  at  once  finr  doctrinal  matter  in  an 
oral  discourse,^  he  begged  to  be  allowed  the  ]»iyilege  of  presenting  to 
4he  pope  a  written  confession,  which  was  granted  Imn.  The  pope  be- 
ing satisfied  with  this  confession  and  wiili  tlie  manner  in  which  he  had 
acquitted  himself  in  reporting  his  labors  thus  far,  solemnly  ordained 
Urn  as  bishop  oyer  the  new  church  to  be  founded  in  Germany^  without 
issigning  of  course,  for  the  present,  a  special  diocese.'  £Bs  labors 
^irere  to  be  confined  to  no  one  place  ;  but  he  was  to  travel  round  among 
the  tribes,  and  to  spend  ihe  most  of  his  time  wherever  necessity  mi^t 
fequire.^  At  this  cndination,  Boniface  bound  himself  by  an  oath  to 
ecclesiaBtical  obedience  to  the  pope  similar  to  that  usually  taken  by  the 
Italian  bishops  belon^g  to  the  several  Patriarchal  dioceses  of  the 
Aoman  church,^  but  with  such  modifications,  as  the  difierence  between 
ihe  relations  of  an  Italian  bishop  and  of  a  bishop  of  the  new  (German 
4)hurch  required.  At  the  tomb  of  the  Apostie  Peter  he  took  the  oath, 
which  in  substance  was  as  folbws :  ^^  I  promise  thee,  the  first  of  the 
Apostles,  and  thy  representative  pope  Gregory,  and  his  successors,  that 
with  God's  help  I  will  abide  in  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  faith,  tiiat  I 
will  in  no  manner  agree  with  anything  contrary  to  the  unity  of  the 
Catholic  church,  but  will  in  every  way  maintain  my  faith  pure  and  my 
cooperation  constantiy  for  thee,  and  for  the  benefit  of  thy  church,  on 
which  was  bestowed  by  God  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose,  and  for 
tfay  representative  aforesaid,  and  his  successors.  And  whenever  I  find, 
that  the .  conduct  of  the  presiding  officers  of  churches  contradicts  the 
ancient  decrees  and  ordinances  of  the  &thers,  I  will  have  no  fellowship 
w  connection  with  them  ;  but  on  tiie  contrary,  if  I  can  hinder  tiiem,  I 
^wUl  hinder  them ;  and  if  not,  report  them  fiuthfully  to  the  pope.^" 

••*  ThiA  is  probably  the  meaning  of  Bool-  '  A  so  called  episcopos  regionaritu. 

ftice^s  words :  ^  Novl  me  impcritum  jam  pe-  *  As  late  as  the  year  739,  Gn^rr  III, 

ngrinns"  (after  be  had  spent  so  long  a  time  wrote  to  him :  **Nec  enim  habebis  licenti- 

«liiong  the  rode  popalations,  and  was  used  am,  frater,  pro  incepti  laboris  atilitate  in  nno 

to  speak  only  in  the  German  tongne)  1.  c.  morari  loco,  scd  confirmatis  cordibus  fra- 

in  I^ertz  p.  343.    Hence  it  is  next  said  also  tram  et  omnium  fideliom  qui  rarescant  in 

t)f  written  confessions  of  faith :  Fidcm  uT'  illis  Hesporiis  partibas,  nbi  tibi  dominns 

%ttnae  tloqnentiae  scientia  conseriptam.  apemerit  viam  salatis,  praedicare  non  de- 

'  Yet  Boniface  seems  by  no  means  to  seras." 

bare  been  resolved  from  the  first  to  pass  the  ^  The  form  of  an  oath  of  this  sort  is  still 

whole  of  his  life  in  Germany ;  and  hence  preserved  in  the  business-diary  of  the  popes, 

he  could  not  have  entertained  the  design  oelonging  to  the  first  part  of  tne  eighth  cen* 

'Off  becomhig  the  head  of  a  new  church ;  for  tury,  the  Liber  diumus  Romanorum  pon- 

ft  was  his  purpose,  some  time  or  other,  to  tificum,  published  by  the  Jesuit  Gamier  at 

'return  to  his  native  land,  as  is  evident  from  Paris  1680,  and  to  be  found  in  C.  G.  HofF* 

Us  IV  letter  cd.  Wfirdtwein,  in  which,  ex-  mann  nova  scriptorom  ac  monumentomm 

liDrting  a  friend  in  England  to  the  diligent  coUectio.  T.  IL  Lips.  1733. 

ftndy  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  he  says  to  '  This  latter  nassage  was  calculated  ee- 

bim :  Si  dominus  voluart,  nt  ali^aimo  ad  pedally  with  reference  to  the  circumstancei 

Istas  partes  remeaxa^neiUoropomtum  haibeo^  under  which  Boniface  was  to  labor;  and 

per  viam  fit  should  doubtless  read  ritam)  in  the  present  case  the  references  in  the 

■pondeo,  me  tibi  in  his  omnibus  foie  iSde-  original  oath,  which  might  suit  the  old  re- 

lem  amicum  et  in  studio  divinanmiiwri^  lations  of  ihe  pope  to  the  Byzantine  eoi* 

fmuum,  in  quantum  viret  fByrpettten^  "ttine,  were  altered  for  the  occasion.    In  dm 

derottsiimiim  mvtorem.                 ""^V'  tktlar,  it  ran  Aiu :  PhMnitto  paiiler,  ^otA 
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Diiff  fonnal  oaili  was  of  fhe  greater  moment  in  its  influence  on  the 
fimnaiion  of  the  New  German  church,  inasmuch  as  Boniface — such 
was  the  integrity  of  his  character-*  would  be  most  conscientious  in 
obserring  its  provisions.  The  question  was  now  settled,  whether  the 
Ciermaa  church  should  be  incorporated  into  the  old  system  of  the 
Boman  hierarchy,  and  Ihe  entire  Christian  culture  of  the  West  be 
determined  by  this ;  or  whetiier  from  this  time  onward  there  should 
go  forth  from  the  German  church  a  reaction  of  free  Christian  develop- 
ment.  The  last  would  have  taken  place,  if  the  more  free-minded 
British  and  Irish  missionaries,  who  were  scattered  among  tiie  Grerman 
populations,  had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  preponderance.  At  Rome 
the  danger  which  threatened  from  tUs  quarter  was  well  understood ; 
and  the  formal  oath  prescribed  to  Boniface  was  doubtiess  expressly 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  warding  off  this  danger,  and  of  making 
BonifiM^  an  instrument  of  tiie  Roman  church  system,  for  suppressing 
the  freer  institutions  which  sprung  from  the  British  and  the  Irish 
churches.  The  purpose  of  his  misdon  was  not  barely  to  convert  the 
pagans,  but  quite  as  much  also  to  bring  back  those  whom  the  here- 
tics had  led  astray,  to  orthodoxy,  and  to  obedience  to  the  Roman 
church.^  And  it  is  Angular  to  remark,  that  the  church  from  which 
the  Christian  sjnrit  that  was  to  burst  the  chains  of  the  Roman  church 
system  was  destined  to  proceed,  was  even  in  its  first  beginnings  on  the 
point  of  taUng  this  same  durection ! 

Now,  although  the  missionaries,  whom  Gregory  was  bound  to 
qq)0se,  were  his  superiors  in  Christian  knowledge  and  in  clerical  train- 
ing, yet  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  they  so  exactiy  understood 
the  condition  and  the  wants  of  the  rude  nations  among  whom  the 
Christian  church  was  to  be  planted ;  and  whether  they  were  qualified 
to  labor  toe  this  object  to  so  good  a  purpose ;  — whether  they  could 

n  quid  contra  rem  publicam  yd  piissimum  Roman  apostolic  church,  and  beware  of 

principem  nostrum  a  qaolibet  agi  cogno*  the  doctrina  venientium  Brittonam  vel  fal- 

fero,  w^tpti^  oonsentire ;  aed  in  quantum  somm  sacerdotom  et  haereticonun  ep.  45. 

nitna  snffiragftverit,  obviare  et  vicario  tuo,  In  his  letter  to  the  German  bishops  and 

domino  meo  apostolico,  modis,  quibns  po*  dukes,  (ep.  6j  the  pope  states  *  it  as  being 

tMfo,  nnntiare  et  id  agenrvel  facere,  (|ua-  the  object  ot  Boniface's  mission,  partW  to 

mm  fidem  meam  in  omnibus  sincenssi-  conrcrt  the  heathen,  partly  et  si  quos  forta 

BMm  exhibeam.  Tel  nbicunqne  a  rectae  tramite  tidei  dcri* 

*  In  an  old  report,  the  obiect  of  Boni-  asso  cognoverit  ant  astutia  diaholica  sua- 

Swe'S  misrion  is  thus  described:  nt  ultra  sos  erroneos  repererit,  corrigat     It  must 

Alpes  pergeret  et   in   illis  partibus,  vU  be  owned,  that  even  in  the  official  lettcra, 

kaertMit    maxime    pdlularety   sua    salubri  the  customary  forms  of  the  chancery  style 

doetrina    fnnditos     earn   eradicaret.      S.  from  the  liber  diutumus  seem  sometimes 

acta  8.  Mm.  Jnn.  T.  I.  f.  482.     Willi-  to  have  been  preserved  unaltered,  though 

bald  also,  in  his  life  of  Boniface,  speaks  they  may  have  been  scarcely  suited   to 

of  the  ii^neoce  of  such  ecclesiastics  in  these  new  relations.    Thus,  in  the  letter  to 

ThnringiA :    qid   sub    nomine    religionis  the  Grcrmans,  (ep.  10)  in  reference  to  the 

nauiiiBm  haereticae  pravitatis  introdux-  obstacles  to  ordination :  "■  non  audeat  pro- 

cnmt  seetam  \  S3.    F^rtz  monumenta  II.  movere  Afros  passim  ad  ecclcsiasticos  or* 

£  344.    Compare  also  the  admonition  of  dines    pmetendentes,  quia   aliqui    eorum 


pcct  as  the  pope's  legate,  adopt  the  liturey    Great ;  but  could  hardly  be  in  place, 
I  ersed  according  to  the  model  of  the    applied  to  the  charches  in  Gennanj. 

YOii.  m.  6 
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have  laid  the  f(iaiidati<m  of  an  ecdesiasiioal  stnictare,  which  imght 
promise  to  endure  and  hid  defiance  to  destraction.  But  oertainly 
^niface,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  ffuth  of  the  Roman  theocralio 
church  system,  and  inured  to  the  punctilious  obedience  at  the  nKMiks, 
could  not,  from  his  own  pdnt  of  idew  and  according  to  his  own  reli> 
gious  convictions,  act  otherwise  than  he  did ;  and  he  verily  believed 
that  by  so  acting,  he  was  taking  the  best  course  to  promote  the  proe- 
perity  of  the  new  church.  Indeed,  the  course  of  development  pur- 
sued by  the  church  under  the  guiding  hand  of  a  higher  Spirit,  had 
long  since  been  settled  after  such  an  oidw,  as  tiiat  the  nations  t^oold 
first  be  trained  and  nurtured  to  the  full  age  of  gospel  freedom  by 
means  of  a  legal  Christianity,  or  a  gospel  in  the  form  of  Judaism. 

Supported  by  letters  of  recommendation  &om  the  pope,  Boniface 
directed  his  steps,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  mayor  of  Hie  palace ;  and 
after  having  made  sure  of  his  cooperation,  proceeded  to  Hessia  and 
then  to  Thurin^.  It  might  be  expected,  from  what  has  ahready 
been  said,  that  Boniface  would  find  a  foundation  of  Chris^anity  already 
laid  for  him  in  Thuringia.  This,  too,  is  presupposed  by  the  pope,  in 
the  letters  which  Boniface  carried  mth  him.^  .  [Die  pope  required  the 
people  of  Thuringia  to  erect  churches,^  and  to  bmld  a  house  f<»r 
Boniface.  We  see  from  the  letters  of  the  pope  to  some  of  the  nobleSy 
and  other  believers  in  Thuringia,  that  a  contest  was  abeady  going  on 
there  between  the  pagan  and  the  Christian  party ;  for  he  praises  the 
Christian  dukes,  •  because  they  had  not  si^ered  themselves  to  be 
moved  by  any  threats  of  the  pagans  to  take  part  again  in  idolatry^ 
but  had  declared  that  they  were  ready  to  die  rather  than  do  anything 
to  injure  the  Christian  faith.^  Boniface  now  broug|ht  back  to  Chrit- 
tianity  such  of  the  chief  men  as  had  faUen  away.  Having  confirmed 
the  wavering,  he  proceeded  to  labor  for  the  suppression  of  paganism, 
which  still  continued  to  prevail  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
for  the  further  spread  of  Christianity  among  them.  Up  to  the  year 
739,  Boniface  had  baptized  towaroa  one  hundred  thousand  of  the 
pagan  inhabitants  of  Germany ;  and  this,  as  pope  Gregory  Dl. 
remarks,. was  eflFected  by  his  exertions  and  those  of  Charies  Martel.^ 

'  Kor  (Iocs  Willibold,  in  his  life  of  Boni-  considerable,  and  Boniface  had  now  eahwd 

face,  say  that  he  lirst  f>ianted  Christianity  a  wide  entrance  amon^  the  people,  it  oer- 

here,  bat  that  he  restored  it    He  says,  tainiy  could  not  have  been  the  first  chardi 

that  the  bad  administration  of  the  country  which  he  founded  in  tliis  country ;   hot 

under  (he  dukes  dependent  on  the  Frank-  this  was  perhaps  the  Utile  clinrch  near  the 

ish  empire,  (since  tlic  destruction  of  the  nei^hbonng  village  of  Altenbeiga,  whidi 

Thuringian  empire,  A.  D.  531 )  favored  the  tradition   derived   from    hhn,  —  the   fint 

rerival  of  paganism,  and  even  induced  a  which  he  caused  to  be  erected^ whea  com* 

portion  of  the  people  to  be^-ome  subject  to  ing  from  Hessia  to  Thnringia.   See  LialBm, 

the  pagan  Saxons.    Ho  says  of  Boniface :  Celebration  in  remembrance  of  the  fint 

senior^^s    plebis   populique    piincipes    af-  church  in  Thuringia,  Gotha  1812. 

fatus  est  cosquc  ad  acceptutH.  dudum  chris-  '  £p.  8.     Quod  poganis  compellentibiis 

tianitatid  religionem  itcrando  provocarit^  yos  ad  idola  colonda  fide  plena  rcspooda- 

^  23,  ritis,  magis  velle  fCliciter  mori,  quam  fidem 

'  Wiilibald  mentions  ftrst  the  ecclesias-  semcl  in  Christo  acceptam  aliquatenus  ikh 

|ical  institution  founded  by  Boniface  at  lore. 

Orthorp  (Ohrdnrf,  in    the    dukedom  of  *  £p.  46.    Tuo  conamine  et  Caxoli  piill- 

Qotha) ;  a  church  together  with  a  monas*  cipis. 
teiy.    But  as  this  was  already  something 
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In  tiie  eaae  of  these  conversions  by  masses,  there  may  hftve  been  a 
great  deal  at  first  which  was  merely  superfioial ;  but  Ihe  suppresdon 
of  idolatry,  the  destniction  of  every  monument  that  spoke  to  the 
senses,  the  prohibition  of  all  pagan  customs,  participation  in  the  rites 
of  Chiistiaii  worship,  and  the  religious  instruction  gLYen  in  connection 
therewith,  aU  this  could  not  but  serve  to  advance  Sie  work ;  while  at 
the  same  time  provision  was  made  for  Christian  education  by  schools 
oonneeted  with  the  mcmasteries.  There  is  no  indication  that  Boniface 
ever  made  use  of  the  power  of  the  mayor  of  the  palace  to  enforce 
bi4>tiaou  For  what  purpose  he  required  it,  we  are  informed  by  him- 
self ;  ^  £or  he  says  that  without  the  protecti<Mi  of  the  Frankish  princes, 
hft  would  have  been  able  neither  to  govern  the  people,  nor  to  defend 
ijhe  clergy,  monks  and  nuns  (who  superintended  the  instruction  of  the 
youih) ;  nor  without  their  command  and  the  fear  of  their  displeasure, 
k>  Sabid  idolatry  and  the  pagan  customs.^  And  how  much  he  could 
effect  by  destroying  an  object  of  superstitious  veneration  among  the 
peo]de,  which  from  one  generation  to  anotiier,  and  from  the  childhood 
of  each  individual,  had  enchained  their  senses,  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing example.  At  Geismar,  which  lay  at  no  great  distance  firom  Frita- 
lar,  in  the  department  of  Gudenaberg,  in  Upper  Hessia,  stood  a 
gigantic  and  venerable  oak,  sacred  to  Thor,  the  god  of  thunder,  which 
was  regarded  by  the  people  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  awe,  —  and 
was  a  centand  spot  for  their  popular  gatherings.^  Li  vain  had  Boni- 
&ee  prMiched  on  the  vanity  of  idols.  The  impression  of  that  ancient 
otgect  of  superstitious  veneration  ever  counteracted  the  effect  of  his 
somons,  and  the  newly  converted  were  drawn  back  by  it  to  paganism. 
Boniibice^  resolved  to  destroy  one  sensuous  impression  by  means  of 
aaoflier  of  the  fike  kind«  Accompanied  by  his  associates,  he  repaired 
to  the  spot  with  a  large  axe.  The  pagan  people  stood  around,  ruU  of 
rage  agianai  the  enemy  of  the  gods,  and  they  expected  notbong  but 
that  those,  who  dared  attack  the  sacred  monument,  would  fall  as  dead 
men,  struok  by  the  avengbg  deity.  But  when  thev  beheld  the  huge 
tree,  cut  into  fimr  pieces,  &11  prostrate  before  their  eyes,  their  faith 
in  the  power  of  the  dreaded  deity  vanished.  Boniface  took  advan- 
tsge  of  this  impression,  and,  to  make  it  a  lasting  one,  immediately 
caused  to  be  constructed  out  of  the  timber  a  churdi,  which  he  dedt- 

^  Bp.  IS  to  BMiop  DanieL  ererj  year  it  was  customary  to  present  a 

'Sue  paliociiiio  prindiiia  Franoonun  great  ofVeriDe.  At  first  a  number  of  boaghs 

popiuiim  ngere  nee  presbjteros  rel  were  chopp^  off,  which  were  employed  in 

moBiiimos  Tel  andUas  Dei  de-  the  construction  of  a  school-house/    Bot 


m  Tel  ipioe  paganonun  ritos  as  the  converted  head  of  the  village,  who 

ct  Mcriiegia  idoloram  in  Germania  sine  had  done  this,  afterwards  fell  sick,  the 

ilKif  numdato  et  timore  prohibere  valeo.  pagan  people  regarded  it  as  a  punishment 

'  In  the  distriet  of  the  andent  Hattinm.  sent  upon  him  by  the  idol.    To  confute 

*  An  intetestiiiff  eomparison  is  furnished  their  opinion,  he  now  resolved  to  cut  away 

hj  what  hapnma  in  the  province  of  Ma-  the  entire  tree.    As  it  was  falling  many 

dm,  in  Inoia,  in  Angusti  18S1.    There  hundreds  collected  around  it  full  of  amaze-^ 

Mood  in  this  ptaoe  n  gigantic  odia  tree,  a  ment,  and  they  still  continued  visiting  it 

handled  and  twenty  years  old,  which  had  for  a  whole  week,  contemplating  it  as  a 

hr  several  genemtions  been  held  in  great  wonder,  and  threatening  the  new  cimvert 

vfnoation,  and  wae  regarded  as  the  seat  with  the  vengeance  of  their  god.     See 

of  the  patron  god  of  ^e  province,  to  whom  Missionary  Begister  for  1832,  p.  399. 
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cate<l  to  St.  Peter  the  apostle,  whose  aathority  and  whose  church  li 
was  his  great  aim  to  establish. 

But  although  he  endeavored,  after  this  manner,  by  outward  and 
sensible  impresfflons,  to  acquire  an  influence  over  die  rude  peojde,  yet 
it  is  evident,  frcxn  many  indications,  that  he  by  no  means  neglected 
the  work  of  religious  instruction,  but  well  understood  its  hi^  impor- 
tance. His  old  friend  Daniel,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  now 
blind,  gave  him  the  following  advice  with  regard  to  religious  insiruo- 
tion.i  He  was  not  to  begin  at  once  with  refuting  the  idolatrous 
notions  of  the  pagans ;  but  in  &e  way  of  interrogation,  in  which  he 
ought  to  show  his  own  thorough  knowledge  of  their  system,  he  was  to 
lead  them  on  to  discover  for  themselves  the  selfcontradiction  it  in- 
volved, and  the  absurd  consequences  it  led  to ;  all,  without  ridiculing 
or  exciling  them,  but  rather  with  gentleness  and  moderation.^  Then 
he  should  occasionally  introduce  here  and  &ere  scraps  of  Christian 
doctrine,  comparing  it  with  tiieir  superstition,  so  that  tiiey  mi^t 
rather  be  shamed  than  excited  to  anger.  That  he  himself  preached, 
and  used  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  preaching,  appears  evident— from 
a  remarkable  commission,  which  he  gave  to  his  old  friend,  the  abbess 
Eadburga,  who  used  to  send  him  clothes  and  books  from  England.' 
He  requested  her  to  procure  for  him  a  copy  of  the  epistles  of  St. 
Peter  written  with  gilt  letters,  which  he  might  use  in  preaching.  By 
the  use  of  this,  he  hoped  to  inspire  in  sense-bound  men  a  reverence 
for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  no  doubt,  also  for  St.  Peter,  whose  mis- 
sionary he  conceived  and  represented  himself  to  be.^  How  diligently 
he  studied  the  Scriptures  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  he  often 
imported  frt)m  England  copies  of  the  same,  together  with  expoedtoiy 
works,  fairly  written,  on  account  of  his  weak  eyes.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, he  secured  a  copy  of  the  prophets  prepared  by  his  teacher,  the 
abbot  Wimbert,  without  abbreviations,  and  with  plain  and  distinctiy 
separated  letters.^  There  are  still  extant  a  few  fragments  of  dis- 
eourses  preached  by  Boniface,  probably  after  being  translated  into  Ihe 
language  of  the  country,  —  one  of  which  is  an  e;d^ortation  to  chastity 
and  purity  of  m<»rals,  as  necessary  m  order  to  a  worthy  participation 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  supper.  "  We  address  you — said  he — not 
as  the  messengers  of  one,  from  the  obligation  of  obedience  to  whom 
you  can  purchase  exemption  with  maney ;  •  but  of  one  to  whom  you 
are  bound  by  the  blood  he  shed  for  you.  My  beloved,  we  are  men 
covered  with  the  defilement  of  sin,  and  yet  we  would  not  suffer  our 
limbs  to  be  touched  by  the  defiled — and  we  believe  that  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God  willingly  took  upon  his  own  body  the  defilement 

• 

'  Ep.  14.  1cm  desidcTO,  acqnirere  non  possmn,  et 

'  Non  quasi  insnltmndo  vel  irritando  eos,  caligantibos  ocalis  minatas  ac  oonnezaa 

aed  placide  ac  magna  objicerc  moderatione  litteras  disoere  non  possum, 

debos.  '  Doabtlest  an  allusion  to  the  Compomf 

'  £p.  19.  iumet  cuitomaiy  among  the  German  tnbet. 

^  Et  quia  dicta  ejus,  qui  me  in  hoe  iter  Out  of  accommodation    to  this  custon, 

direxit,  maxime  semper  In  praescntia  en-  against  whidi  Boniface  seems  here  to  be 

piam  habere.  guarding  himself,  grew  the  indulgeaoet 

*  Quia  libmm  prophetantm  talem,  qna^ 
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of  odrriiis.'  Beb(4d,  bntbren,  our  king,  who  has  condescended  to, 
makfi  «ft  Jois  meflsengera,  comes  direcUy  alter  us ;  let  us  prepare  for 
Urn,  ik^pan  gmnfflwi,  if  we  desire  him  to  dwell  in  our  bodies."  In  the 
Qtimc  WBWEOtmj  he  replies  to  the  objection,  why  have  the  messenffera 
of  miniiaa  eome  so  late  alter  so  many  have  already  been  ruined -— 
m  the  fiiUowing  language :  ^^  You  would  have  a  right  to  complain  of 
Ilia  late  CQiaing  of  the  physician,  if  now,  when  he  is  come  to  attend 

ry  yoa  are  eagerly  bent  on  making  the  right  use  of  Ihe  remedies 
preaeribeSii"  Instead  of  minutely  inquiring  why  the  remedy 
eamo  ■»  late^  they  should  rather  hasten  to  apply  it,  now  that  they 
hadil*. 

The  whd«  eonduct  of  Boniface  in  founding  the  new  church,  shows 
also  how  much  importance  he  attached  to  the  spiritual  culture  of  the 
people  bj  Christianity.  The  same  thing  is  apparent  from  his  foundr 
ing  moDiuBtaries,  especially  in  the  central  spots  of  the  tribes,  whence 
proceeded  the  culture  of  the  people  as  well  as  the  reclaiming  of  the 
inUeiness;  and  into  which  ne  introduced  monks  ^  and  mms  &om 
fiidand^.  who  brought  with  them  various  arts  and  sciences,^  and 
books  &ac  the  instruction  of  the  youth  ^-^  and  who  furnished  missioib 
aries  for  the  people.^  It  is  apparent  also  from  his  ordinances,  which 
JEzeeted  that  no  man  or  woman  should  stand  in  the  relation  of  god- 
fiither  or  godmother  unless  he  or  she  knew  by  heart  the  creed  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer ;  that  no  person  shoukl  be  appointed  priest,  who 
ooold  not  repeat  the  form  of  r^iiunciation  at  baptism,  and  the  confea- 
am  of.  ahis  in  tiie  language  of  the  country  .& 

TVmifi^^  meh  with  various  opponents  in  his  field  of  labor.  Con^ 
eeniing  these,  it  must  be  confessed,  we  can  get  but  little  certain  know- 
ledge fiom  his  by  no  means  unprejudiced  and  impartial  reports.  Some 
of  them  were  free-minded  British  and  Irish  clergy,  particularly  such 
as  would  not  aubnut  to  the  Roman  laws  touchmg  the  celibacy  of 
priests,*  but  whose  married  life  appeared  to  Boni&ce,  looking  at  the 
matter  fix>m  his  own  point  of  view,  an  unlawful  connection.  Others 
were  iiide  and  ignorant  men,  whose  lives  were  a  disgrace  to  their  pro^ 
fbssioii,  who  freely  took  part  in  the  sports  of  the  chase  and  in  warlike 
expeditions,  made  traflSc  of  their  priestly  functions,  and  spread  among 
Hkb  antatoied  people  false  notions  of  Christianity,  extremely  detrimen- 
tal to  the  interests  of  religion  and  morality .^    Others  again  were 

^  TIm  monks  nugutri  infiuitiiiin  ep.  79.     licet  valde  sit  periculosam  ac  laboriosnm 


'WUIibftld  sajs  (4  S3),  E  BritaoniM    paene  in  omni  re,  in  fame  et  siti,  in  al- 

Dei  pli 


_  Inrima  ad  earn  gore  et  inconione  paganorum  inter  se  de- 

kutwtt  qiiMn  etiaa'scriptonim  (who  gere." 

1    tbeBSilvw    in    tbe   copying   of  *  See  f.  142  in  epp.  od.  WOrdtwcin. 

i),  ii/ibrMiifMi  mrtium  ermditonun  vi-  '  As  it  is  ordered  by  an  Irish  synod,  A. 

iWMHtiiftiliniiii   convenerat  malti-  D.  456,  can.  6,  that  the  wives  of  the  eccles- 
iastics, from   the  ostiarius  to  the  priest, 

'Ha  alto  pioeand  books  from  Borne,  should   never  go   about   otherwise    than 

8et  «p.  69.  ^.  64.  veiled.    See  Wilkins's  ConeiL  And.  T.  L 

*  lluiifin  ti  weal  a  long  distance  to  meet  p.  2 ;  so  it  is  evident  from  this,  that  the 

Muh  asir  comen.  See  ep.  SO.    They  wrote  marnage  of  these  ecclesiastics  was  consid- 

to  "g^gi^"*!  abont  tlieir  labors  among  the  ered  regular. 

^■^—  -  **I>e«a  per  Misericordiam  snam  ^  There  were  those,  who  in  consequence 

opens  noifiii  bcmam  peifidt,  of  their  scanty  knowledge,  and  to  please 

6* 
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eccle^tics  or  monks,  who  for  some  reaaon  or  other,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  straggled  against  the  authority  of  Boni&ce,  while  the  veneza- 
iion  inspiredbj  their  lives  of  ri^d  austerity,  had  secured  for  them  a 
strong  interest  in  the  aflfections  of  the  people.  Certainly,  tlie  schisms 
occasioned  by  such  ecclesiastics,  even  though  they  belonged  themselTes 
to  the  better  class,  could  not  but  hinder  l£e  prosperous  growth  of  the 
ehurch  among  so  rude  a  people.^  These  persons  too  may  have  had 
their  influence  at  the  court  of  the  warlike  Charles  Martel,  with  whose 
interests  and  inclinations,  many  things  which  they  aimed  at  and  advo- 
cated, perhaps  more  fully  coincided,  than  the  strict  ecclesiastical  rules 
of  Boniface.  At  any  rate,  the  latter  could  not  succeed,  as  long  as 
Charles  Martel  lived,  in  making  good  his  authority  as  papal  legate 
against  these  antagonists.  But  as  he  had  sworn  to  withdntw  fellow- 
ship from  all  ecclesiastics  who  opposed  the  Roman  church-system,  he 
was  not  a  little  perplexed,  when  he  vinted  the  court  of  Charies  Maj> 
tel,  to  find  tiiat  he  could  not  avoid  having  some  fellowship  with  the 
persons  above  described,  while  yet  he  could  not  neglect  the  oath  with- 
out prejudice  to  his  ecclesiastical  institutions.  He  consoled  Vinw«Jf^ 
however,  by  reflecting,  that  he  satisfied  his  oath,  if  he  shunned  all 
voluntary  connection,  and  all  church-communion  with  those  perstms. 
In  this  opinion,  he  was  confirmed  by  his  prudent  friend,  bishop  Daniel, 
to  whom  he  confessed  his  scruples ;  for  that  prelate  advised  him,  to 

Sy  a  due  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  to  accommo- 
ite  himself  to  them  with  a  wise  dissimulation  subservient  to  hi^er 
ends.*  Boniface  could  not  feel  perfectly  at  rest  on  this  subject,  until 
he  had  also  made  known  his  scruples  to  the  pope  who  had  daced  him 
under  this  oath,  and  had  received  from  him  an  authentic  mterpietar 
lion  of  its  import.  The  pope  wrote  back  to  him,  that  the  clergy  who 
lowered  the  dignity  of  theur  oflSce  by  a  disreputable  life,  he  should 
endeavor  to  set  right.  But  if  they  would  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
corrected,  he  still  ought  not  to  avoid  their  company,  nor  to  refuse  to 
sit  at  the  same  table  with  them ;  for  it  was  often  the  case,  that 
men  could  be  more  easily  led  into  the  right  way  by  friendly  intercourse 
and  the  familiar  society  of  the  table,  than  by  haraher  measures.^ 

tiie  nide  multitndef  mixed  up  pagan  cus-  tainlr  have  stated  the  matter  more  dit- 
toms  with  Christian,  and  even  sacrificed  to  tinctly.  It  is  very  possible,  that  these  peo- 
idols.  According  to  Boniface*8  report  to  pie,  without  following  any  erroneous  ten- 
pope  Zacharias :  **  Qui  taoros,  hircod,  diis  dency  in  doctrine,  simply  lived  in  habits  of 
paeanorum  immolabant''  unusually  riffid  abstinence.  Ascetic  sever- 
^  Boniface  says,  ep.  12:  Quidam  absti-  ity  under  oSier  circumstances  would  per- 
nentes  a  cibis,  quos  Deus  ad  percipiendum  haps  have  appeared  to  Boniface  a  praiee- 
creavit.  Quidam  melle  et  lactc  proprie  pa-  worthy  thing ;  but  he  judged  otherwise  in 
scentes  se,  panem  et  caeteros  abjiciunt  ci-  the  case  of  these  people,  because  they  avaQed 
bos.  He  seems  to  describe  these  as  false  themselves  of  toe  consequence  toey  thne 
teachers ;  and  from  this  account  we  might  acquired  to  render  themselves  independeal 
be  led  to  surmise  that  there  was  some  con-  of  him,  and  to  resist  his  ordinances, 
nection  of  these  mortifications  with  theo-  '  The  principle  of  the  officiosum  menda- 
letical  errors,  and  wo  might  be  reminded  dnm,  quod  utuis  simulatio  assumenda  sit 
iculariy  of  Gnostic  errors.  But  hod  in  tempore,  which  he  defended,  as  others 
>ry  been  knowing  to  anything  of  this  had  done  before  him,  by  the  examples  of 
he  who  was  so  ready  to  detect  dan-  8t  Peter  and  St  PauL  £p.  13. 
gerous  heresies  in  the  slightest  deviations  '  £p.  24.  Flurumque  enim  continal^iil 
fiom  the  prevailing  notions,  would  cer^  quos  cofrectk)  disdplinM  toidoe  AmU  §d 
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Hafing,  within  tiie  space  of  fifteen  years^  founded  the  Christian 
church  among  a  hundred  thousand  Gtormans,  and  erected  church  edi- 
fices and  monasteries  in  the  midst  of  what  was  before  i^  wilderness, 
Boniface,  in  788,  repaired  for  the  third  time  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose 
of  an  interview  with  the  new  pope  Gregory  in,  and  to  obtam  &om 
him  a  new  comnussion  with  ample  powers.  This  pope  empowered  lum 
also  as  his  legate,  to  visit  the  Bavarian  church,^  which  had  not  as  yet 
received  any  permanent  orgamzation,  and  was  going  to  decay,  and 
moreover  stood  open  to  the  British  and  Irish  missionaries,  who  were 
regarded  at  Rome  with  jealousy.  He  was  invited  there  also  by  the  Bava- 
rian duke  Odilo.  On  his  return  from  Rome  therefore  in  739,  he  paid 
a  vifdt  to  Bavaria,  where  he  resided  for  some  time,  and  founded,  imder 
the  papal  authority,  the  fi)ur  bishoprics  of  Salzburg,  Begensburg, 
Freiflingenand  Passao. 

Soon  after  he  had  resumed  his  former  field  of  labor,  a  political 
change  took  place  which  was  fiivorable  to  his  objects,  in  the  death  of 
Charles  Martel,  in  the  year  741.  Martel,  although  he  had  received 
Boniface  as  a  papal  legate,  and  on  the  whole  favored  his  mission,  yet 
eonld  never  be  prevaSed  upon  to  give  him  such  decided  preponder- 
ance as  would  have  enabled  him  to  crush  all  the  opponents  to  his  meas- 
ures, and  to  the  Boman  supremacy ;  and  as  the  rough  warrior  encour- 
aged the  dergyto  take  a  part  in  his  warlike  enterprizes,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  sequester  at  will  the  property  of  churches  and  convents,* 
he  himself  often  came  into  conflict  with  Boniface  and  his  interests  in 
respect  to  the  new  ecclemastical  foundations.  Far  greater  was  the 
infioence  acquired  by  BooHace  over  the  sons  of  Charles  Martel,  Car- 
loman  and  Pipin.  In  the  former  of  these,  the  reli^ous  bent  was  so 
strong,  that  he  once  thought  of  relinquishing  the  sovereign  power  for 
the  monastic  life.  The  other  understood  far  better  than  his  predeces- 
SCHT  how  to  enter  into  the  plans  of  Boniface  for  tiie  Christian  culture 
of  the  German  people.  He^was  also  inclined  to  form  a  stricter  alfr 
ance  with  the  papacy,  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  his  own  politi- 
cal interests.  In  pcyrticular,  it  was  now  in  the  power  of  Boniface  to 
carry  out  two  inqx>rtant  objects  calculated  to  secure  the  better  organi- 
ntion  of  the  new  church.  One  was  the  foundation  of  several  bishop' 
rie9  ;  the  other,  the  orrangemeTd  of  the  synocUU  system.  He  founded, 
in  742,  under  the  papal  authority,  three  bishoprics  for  the  new  church, 
at  Wiirsburg,  at  Erfurt,'  and  at  Burburg,  not  far  from  Fritzlar.  By 
the  introduction  of  regular  provincial  synods,  the  means  was  to  be 
provided  for  midntaining  an  oversight  over  the  entire  moral  and  reK- 
^000  conditicm  of  the  people,  and  for  a  form  of  le^slation  suited  to 

pereipiendMii  TeritatU  normam,  convivio-  '  See  Mabillon  Annal.  Ord.  Benedict  T. 

ran.  •edolitu  et  admonitio  duciplinae  ad  II.  f.  1 U. 

viam  perdncat  jiutatiae.  *  In  reference  to  ihis,  a  difflcntt^  arises 

'  Yet  the  missionaries  in  the  present  case  from  the  fact,  that  no  later  indications  are 

maj  hare  shown  themselves  more  inclined  to  be  found  of  any  such  bishopric ;  whether 

to  sal^t  themselves  to  the  authority  of  it  was  that  for  special  reasons,  in  the  dr- 

the  Bomish  church ;  as  we  see  in  the  ex-  cumstances  of  the  times,  this  arrangement 

■fliple  of  Viigilitis.  was  soon  altered,  or  whether  a  fidse  read- 
ing has  here  crept  in. 
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flie  neeesfiiiaes  of  the  church.  In  the  Enuddah  chnieh  itnlf^  iliese 
regul&r  synods  had  Men  into  irtter  deraetade*  No  sncli  meeting  had 
been  held  for  a  period  of  ei^ty  years ;  and  Carloman  himself 
caUed  npon  Boni&ce  to  appoint  one,  and  to  take  preventiTe  measures 
against  the  lamentable  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  administratioii 
ef  church  affidrsJ  At  these  synods,  Boniface^  who  acted  in  the  name 
<tf  the  pope,  enjoyed  tiiie  first  seat;  and  his  influence  was  thus  ex- 
tended over  the  whol^  Prankish  church,  which  stood  so  much  in  need 
of  new  regulations.  ''At  the  same  time,  pope  2^har]as  had  eipressly 
olotiied  him  witii  full  powers  to  introduce  into  the  Franldsh  church  a 
tiiorough  reform,  in  his  name.^  He  held,  in  all,  five  such  synods.  At 
fliese  synods,  he  caused  laws  to  be  passed,  whereby  the  clergy  were 
bound  to  a  mode  of  life  better  correspondmg  to  thenr  profesnon,  and 
forbidden  to  take  any  part  in  war  or  in  the  chase  on  pain  of  being 
deposed  from  office ;  -^  laws  to  secure  tiie  general  diflbsion  of  reli^ous 
instiruction,  and  to  suppress  the  superstition  customs  whidi  had  sprang 
out  of  paganism,  or  which  at  least  were  grounded  in  pagan  notions 
iranrferred  to  the  objects  of  Christiamty,'  sudi  as  so(^l)saying,  pre- 
tended witchcraft,  amulets,  even  though  passages  of  Scriptoe  were 
employed  for  that  purpose.^  At  some  of  mese  synods,  from  the  year 
744  onward,  several  persons  were  tried  as  teachers  of  fidse  doctrines, 
belon^g,  as  it  may  be  conjectured,  to  the  number  of  tiiose  (^  whom 
Boni&ce  had  already  complained,  but  whom,  in  the  times  of  Charles 
Martel,  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  put  down. 

One  of  these  persons,  Adelbert,  was  a  Frank  of  mean  descent,  pro- 
bably belon^g  to  that  class  whom  Boniface  had  some  time  before 
described,  as  persons  who  by  the  austerity  of  tiieir  lives  acquired  coo- 
nderation  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  multitude,  and  then  used  their  influence 
against  himself.  Adelbert  was  honored  by  the  people  as  a  saint  and 
a  worker  of  miracles.^    He  found  ignorant  bishops,  who  were  willing 

^  See  ep.  51.    Carolomanniis  me  accer-  ria  id  est  scriptans  obserraTerit,  p.  lit. 

^itam  ad  se  ro^vit,  ut  in  parte  regni  Fran-  Neither  was  the  chrism  to  be  used  as  a 

oomm,  quae  in  sua  est  potestate,  synodam  remedy  for  diseases,  p.  140. 

fiicerem  conffre^ari,  et  promisit,  se  de  ec-  *  The  priest  of  Mayence,  whose  brief 

desiastica  religione,  qoae  jam  longo  tem-  report  of  the  life  of  Boniface  has  been  pnV- 

pore  id  est  non  minus  qnam  per  sexa^nta  lisned  by  the  BoHandists,  at  the  Y.  of  June, 

▼cl  septudffinta  annos  calcata  et  dissipata  relates,  that  he  hired  people  with  money  to 

fbit,  anquid  corricerc  et  emendare  Telle.  assume  the  appearance  of  bein^  affected 

*  The  words  of  pope  2^acharias,  ep.  60,  by  rarious  booily  ailments,  and  then  to 

are:  "Nos  omnia,  quae  tibi  largitus  est  de-  pretend  being  cured  by  his  praters.    See 

oessor  nostcr,  non  minuimus,  s^  augemus.  I^ertz  T.  IL  f  354.    But  this,  being  the  tcs- 

Nam  non  solum  Bojoariam,  sed  etiam  om-  dmony  of  a  passionate  opponent,  is  not  en- 

tiem  Galliarum  pioTinciam  nostra  vice  per  titled  to  creait    When  a  man  came  oncp 

praedicationem  tibi  injungimus,  ut  quae  to  be  regarded  as  a  false  teacher,  nothing 

repereris  contra  christianam  religionem  vel  remain^  but  to  declare  the  miraides  sup- 

canonum  instituta  ibidem  detineri,  ad  nor-  posed  to  be  wrought  by  him  to  be  either 

mam  rectitudinis  studeas  reformare.**  works  of  sorcery,  performed  by  the  aid  of 

^  £.  g.  hostias  immolatitias,  quas  stulti  an  evil  spirit,  or  a  deception.    For  the  rest, 

bomines  juxta  ecclesias  ritu  pagano  fkci-  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  in  the  Frankish 

nnt,  sub  nomine  sanctorum  martyrum  rcl  church,  for  fknatics  or  impostors,  who  oon- 

oonfessorum.    The  German  synod  of  the  trived  to  give  themselves  an  air  of  sanctity, 

jear  742.    See  p.  123.  to  draw  around  them,  as  men  who  couM 

^8i  quts  dericus  auguria  vd  dirina-  work  miracles,  a  crowd  of  fbUowers.  That 

toiea,  ant  somnia  sire  sortes  sea  phylacte-  Grpgoty  of  Tours  (L  DL  e.  VI)  relates  ths 
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to  fffQ  him  epsoopal  ordination.^  It  would  seem,  that  Adelbert,  with 
miny  fiuiatical  eztrayagancies,  and  with  many  qualities  also  betoken- 
ing a  pmrev  and  freer  gospel  spirit,  was  opposed  to  tiie  reign- 
ing doetrines  or  to  Uie  reigning  ritudi  of  i^e  church.  BonifSeuse 
reports  of  him,'  that  he  carried  his  pride  to  such  extravagant 
length,  as  to  pat  himself  on  a  level  with  the  Apostles.  Hence  while 
he  thonghi  Apostles  and  Martyrs  not  worthy  of  the  honor  of  having 
dinrehes  dedicated  to  them,  he  yet  had  the  folly  to  dedicate  oratories 
to  his  own  name.  But  if  bis  clainung  to  be  of  equal  dignity  with  the 
Apostles,  was  the  reason  why  Adelbert  thought  churches  ought  not  to 
be  erected  in  the  name  of  the  Apostles,  he  might  then  say,  that  church- 
es could  as  properly  be  consecrated  to  his  own  name,  as  to  the  names 
of  the  Apostles ;  and  in  that  case,  there  would  be  no  inconastency  in 
his  hngnage,  of  which  Boniface,  however,  seems  desirous  to  convict 
him.  But  from  the  words  of  Bonif{u;e  himself  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
gathered,  that  he  ventured  on  a  false  construction  of  Adelbert's  asser- 
tioDS.  Adelbert  probably  said,  churches  ought  not  to  be  dedicated  to 
the  name  of  angf  man?  ^erefore  not  to  the  name  of  an  apostle  ;  and 
in  this  case,  he  might  certainly  be  accused  of  self-contradiction,  if  he 
permitted  oratories  to  be  dedicated  to  his  own  name.  Tet  even  a  fa- 
natic  would  not  be  likely  to  fall  mto  so  gross  a  contradiction  as  this. 
Ph>bably  the  truth  was,  that  Bomface  represented  the  conduct  of  Ad* 
elbert  in  the  fiilse  light  which  grew  out  of  his  own  inferences  from  his 
doctrines.  And  this  view  of  the  matter  is  confirmed,  when  we  find 
that  Adelbert  was  a  severe  censurer  of  the  zeal,  manifested  by  so  many 
in  those  times,  to  visit  the  "  threshold  of  the  Apostles"  (^e  linuna 
Apostdorom,)  instead  of  seeking  help  from  the  omnipresent  God,  or 
firom  Christ  alone.  The  bad  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  pilgrims, 
which  as  Boniface  himself  is  compelled  to  acknowledge,  resulted  from 
these  visits  to  Bome,  would  be  an  additional  reason  for  the  opposition 

feitnnrf  of  a  certain  Desiderins,  who  went  yirgin  Mary.    The  people  flocked  to  him, 

aboQt  in  a  cowl  and  a  shut  of  goat*8  hair,  and  brought  their  sick,  who  were  to  be 

pretending  to  lead  a  i trictlj  abstemious  healed  by  his  touch.    At  the  same  time  he 

wk.  and  to  enjojr  special  interviews  with  set  himself  up  as  a  prophet    More  than 

tiiB  apostles  Peter  SAd  Paul;  and  numer-  three  thousand  suffered  themselyes  to  be 

cos  bodies  of  the  conntrr  people  allow(&d  deceired  by  him,  and  among  these  there 

diemselTes  to  be  deceireabyhim, — many  were  some  priests.    Gresorj  says,  that  in 

sick  wen  bioaglit  to  him  to  oe  healed,    m  Prance   many  such  had  appearesid,  who^ 

the  eaae  of  those  who  were  lame,  he  caused  after  a  few  women  had  joined  them,  whom 

their  limbs  to  be  stretched  with  great  vio-  they  extolled   as  saints,  found  belieyen 

fence, — an  experiment  which  turned  out  among  the  people. 

fffBiftf"*^  fertnnately,  somethnes  nnfortn-  ^  Boniface  says  that,  contrary  to  the 

■etely.    Ut  (^nos  yirtntis  diyinae  lazgitione  church  laws,  he  had  received  ordination 

diriigere  (make  their  limbs  straight  again)  without  a  specific  diocese,  an  ordinatio  ab- 

■oo  potent,  qoasi  per  indnstriam  (by  the  soluta.    This  was  undoubtedly  contrary  to 

aid  of  homan  art)  restanraret    Denique  the  church  laws^  but  in  the  case  of  mis- 

epprahendebaat  pneri  ^jns  manns  homi-  sionaries  it  could  not  be  otherwise ;  and  in 

BMi,  alii  yeio  pedes,  tractosqne  diversas  fact  it  was  the  same  with  Boniface  himself. 

in  partes,  ita  ut  nenri  pntarontnr  abrampi,  Probably  Adelbert  wanted  to  labor  as  a 

cam  non  aaaaientnr,  dimittebantur  exani-  mbsionary ;  like  so  many  even  ignorant 

Mes.    In  another  place  (1. 10.  c.  25)  Greg-  and  fanatical  persons,  who  believed  they 

eiT  reUtes  the  inaianoe  of  a  man  who,  at  felt  this  call. 

irst  doubtless  in  an  attack  of  insanity,  had  *  £p.  62. 

ghen  himeelf  out  as  Christ,  and  a  woman  '  As  is  intimated  by  the  words  *'  ded^« 

whom  he  carried  abom  widi  him,  as  the  nabetor  conaecrare.*' 
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diown  to  them.1  Adelbert  procured  crosses  to  be  erected  in  the  fieldi 
where  the  people  might  assemble.  He  built  small  oratories  ia  the  sama 
{daces  and  near  fountains  of  water.  Hence  the  itccusation.  of  Bout 
fiuse,  that  he  had  allowed  Uiese  oratories  to  be  dedicated  to  his  owb 
name,  was  probablj  no  more  than  an  inference,  founded  perhaps,  upon 
the  fiu;t,  that  the  people  were  wont  to  name  these  oratories  after  Adel- 
bert. Large  numbers  of  the  people  might  be  induced  to  forsake  the 
public  churches  and  the  other  bishops  and  to  assemble  in  these  places; 
saying,  we  shall  be  helped  bj  the  merits  of  the  holy  Adelbert.  Per- 
haps Adelbert's  followers  pidd  him  the  excessive  veneration  usually 
bestowed  on  other  men  who  bore  the  reputation  of  saints.  One  modo 
of  expressing  this  excessive  veneration,  which  in  these  times  was  by  no 
means  angular,  may  have  been  that  alleged  by  BonifiBkce — if  his  report 
can  be  relied  on — namely,  that  Adelbert's  followers  were  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  about  as  relics  hair  and  nails  taken  &om  his  person  (from 
which  however  it  would  be  wrong  to  infer,  that  he  sou^t  any  such 
honor,  though  it  mi^t  be  true,  that  he  took  no  pains  to  avoid  it ;)  and 
hence,  proceeded  to  form  a  party.  When  people  came  to  him  to  con- 
fess their  sins,  he  is  said  to  have  told  them,  he  knew  all  their  uns,  for 
to  him  every  secret  thing  was  open.  They  needed  not  confess  to  him, 
but  mi^t  consider  all  Iheir  sins  forgiven,  and  return  in  comfort  and 
peace  to  Uieir  homes.  Now  it  is  quite  possible  that  Adelbert  maj 
nave  been  nusled  by  a  fanatical  self-exaltation  actually  to  make  use  of 
some  such  language.  But  the  assertions  of  Boniface  a  man  so  con* 
stantiy  on  the  watch  for  heresies  and  so  inclined  to  paint  every  heretic  in 
ihe  blackest  colors,  may  well  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  Perhaps 
Adelbert  was  merely  opposed  to  the  church-system  of  confession  and 
penance.  Perhaps  he  told  people,  they  needed  only  confess  their  sins 
to  Qoij  and  confidmg  in  the  for^veness  of  ons  obtained  by  the  meriti 
of  Chnst,  they  might  go  away  comforted.  There  is  still  extant  the 
fragment  of  a  prayer  by  him,^  in  which  no  trace  is  to  be  discovered  of 
ihe  fanatical  self-exaltation  here  ascribed  to  him ;  but  which  on  tha 
contrary  breathes  the  cprit  of  Christian  humility.  ^^  Lord,  Aknighlnr 
Gbd,  Father  of  the  Son  of  God,  our  Lord  Jesus  CSirist,  ti^u  the  Ai* 

ai  and  Omega,  thou  who  sittest  above  the  seventii  heaven,  above 
erubim  and  Seraphim,  thou  supreme  Love,  thou  Fountam  of  ioy, 
I  invoke  thee,  and  invite  tiiee  to  me  tiie  poorest  of  thy  creatures ;  smco 
thou  hast  vouchsafed  to  say,  whatever  ve  ask  of  mv  Father  in  my 
name,  that  wiU  I  do.  I  beg  of  thee,  uerefore,  to  bestow  upon  me 
thyself.'*'  In  another  passage,  however,  cited  from  this  F^yor,  follows 
something  which  does  not  so  well  accord  with  the  pure  Chnstian  spirit 
expressed  m  the  fo»t  words ;  but  which  however,  in  a  dark,  fiaoatical 

*  BonifiuM  endeftYored  to  have  a  law  en-  tera  Tel  merelriz  generis  Anglomm,  tee  epi 

acted  in  England  hy  a  lynod  and  bj  the  73  to  Cathbert  iidibishop  of  Canterbaiji 

kinp,  wherebj  pilgrimagef  to  Borne,  which  ed.  Wtirdtwein  p.  SOI . 

io  frequently  led  to  comiption  of  morals  *  In  the  transactions  of  the  Bomaa  eoan- 

should  be  forbidden  to  married  women  and  dl,  which  was  held  in  consequence  of  te 

the  nuns,  quia  magna  ex  parte  pereunt,  report  drawn  up  bj  Boniface.    BonifiWi 

pancis  remanentibns  integns.    Prapancae  epp.  174. 

enfm  sunt  ciritates  in  Lo^bardia  yel  in  '  Aocordiagto  another  nadlag  **  T#llMi 

Fhmda  ant  in  Galliai  in  qva  nM  dt  adil-  Idirwtaqrpngreri^ 
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flt^sficifliiiy  xnij^t  perhaps  be  reconciled  with  tihem — namely,  Ihe  in- 
Tocatkm  ot  angels,  many  names  of  whom  are  cited  which  do  not  else- 
where occfxr.i  In  the  acts  of  the  Roman  council,  mention  is  made  of 
a  pretended  letter  of  Christ,^  which  in  Jerusalem  had  fallen  from  heav* 
en,  and  which  Adelbert  took  pains  to  circulate.  The  superscription 
cf  tliis  letter  was  couched  in  a  singular  style,  and  the  Roman  cluirch 
was  reeogniied  in  it  as  the  one  in  which  were  deposited  the  keys  of 
the  Idngdom  of  heaven.  From  this,  it  would  seem  evident  that  the 
mysticism  of  Adelbert  could  not  be  considered  as  opposed,  at  least  in 
a  connsteitt  manner,  to  tiie  hierarchical  system,  as  we  mi^t  be  led  to 
suppose  it  would  be,  on  various  grounds  of  evidence.  According  to 
the  statements  of  Boniface  he  drew  notice  also  by  exhibiting  certsBun 
refics,  to  whidi  he  ascribed  great  miraculous  power,  and  which  as  he 
pretended,  had  been  brou^t  to  him  fix)m  the  farthest  boundaries  of 
the  world  by  an  angel  in  human  fonn.3  Tet  it  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned, that  Boniface  says  it  was  in  his  younger  day%^  he  came  forward 
widi  sach  pretensions.  From  this  we  might  infer,  that  he  had  not  al- 
ways maintained  the  same  opinions  and  professions ;  and  if  such  were 
the  case,  the  contradictions  so  apparent  in  the  tenets  ascribed  to  lum, 
are  to  be  explained,  perhaps,  not  so  much  from  the  mingling  together 
cf  opposite  elements  in  his  mode  of  thinking,  as  from  confounding  to- 
igetfaer  the  reports  of  two  different  periods  in  the  history  of  his  reli^ous 
development,  the  earlier  aind  the  later.  We  mi^t  suppose,  that  the 
ekment  of  mystidsm  in  him  had,  at  the  outset,  been  covered  up  un- 
der a  reKgious  tendency  bordering  on  sensuous  fanaticism,  and  more 
doeely  attaching  itself  to  the  forms  of  the  church ;  and  that  gradually 
he  stripped  away  these  sensuous  forms  one  after  the  other.  Yet  owing 
to  the  vague  and  untrustworthy  character  of  all  our  present  sources 
of  information,  nothing  certain  can  be  said  on  the  subject.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  evident,  that  Adelbert  must  have  found  no  inconsiderable 
sopport  even  fnxn  those  who  could  not  be  classed  with  the  ignorant 
moltitude  ;  for  while  living,  he  experienced  an  honor  which  the  most 
attached  disciples  are  wont  to  bestow  on  a  venerated  master  only  after 
his  death.  Mis  life  was  written  before  its  close ;  and  in  this  document 
he  is  styled,  the  holy  and  blessed  servant  of  Gbd  (sanctus  et  beatus 
Dei  fiunulus.')     But  then,  if  he  had  many  disciples,  a  great  deal  which 

'  At  tiie  council  diese  unknown  names  ^  By  such  pretences,  the  people  were  of 

of  angels  were  declared  to  be  the  names  of  ten  deceived  m  these  times,  see  Ghregor.  Ta- 

eril  spirits,  wfaieh  Adelbert  invoked  to  his  ron.  1.  DC.  c.  VI. 

•Mistance,  and  this  wa»  brongh't  against  ^  In  primaeva  aetata 

Urn  as  a  spocifle  charge.  *  The  introduction  only  of  thid  biography 

'  There  were  at  ^  preaeiiC-thne  -niany  'is  knovm  to  us  through  the  citations  in  thie 

pieees  of  forpperr  of  tlri^  character  in  circn^  acts  of  the  Roman  council.    It  is  here  said 

WSism,     Bi'a  eapitnlary  of  the  emperor  that  from  his  birth  he  was  filled  with  the 

Cbulea  A  D.  789,  it  ii  said :  P^ieudogra-  grace  of  Qod,  in  imitation  of  the  ac(.*ount 

phiae  et  duhiae  narrationes  rel  quae  omnino  of  John  the  baptist^s  nativity.    True,  this 

oooira  fidem  catholtcsEm  sunt,  ut  epistola  expression  was  declared   at  tlio    Koiium 

pcaiimn  et  falsisima,  qnam  transacto  anno  council  blasphemous  ;  hut  many  similar 

dieebant  aliqui  errantea  et  in  errorem  alios  ones  may  be  pointed  out  in  the  Actis  sana 

nittentes,  quod  de  eoek>  cecidis^et,  nee  ere-  torum,  belonging  to  this  age. 
dmar   nee   Immtnr;   led  comburantnr. 
MiaiiCoiicUT.Xm.  p.  174,  appendix. 
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ou^t  to  be  attributed  to  tbe  mistakes  or  to  the  exaggeratkm  of  Ui 
followers,  may  have  been  incorreetlj  charged  to  his  own  account. 

When  Bomface  had  compelled  Adelbert  to  cease  from  preaching,— 
peihaps  before  his  report  to  the  pope,  —  and  when,  by  the  autfaoritj 
of  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  he  had  eflfected  his  arrest,  Adelberf  s 
numerous  followers  complamed  that  they  had  been  deprived  of  their 
holy  apostie,  their  intercessor  and  miracle-worker.  The  reputed 
worker  of  miracles  stood  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  multitude, 
than  Boniface,  whose  zeal  was  tempered  with  Christian  prudence, 
whose  religion  was  marked  by  coolness  of  understanding,  rather  than 
by  the  impulses  of  enthusiasm,  and  who  had  no  ambition  to  be  conn- 
dered  a  worker  of  miracles.  This  was  one  peculiarity  which  distaih 
guished  him  from  other  laborious  and  successful  missionaries  of  the 
same  age.  Not  even  his  own  disciples  have  been  able  to  record  a 
smgle  miracle  wrought  by  him.^ 

The  second  of  ^ese  antagonists  of  Boniface,  Clement,  an  Irisb* 
man,  was  a  person  of  an  entirely  different  bent  of  mind.  The  theo* 
lo^cal  training  he  had  received  in  Ireland  rendered  him,  no  doubt, 
Boniface's  superior  in  largeness  of  understanding  and  in  Christiaa 
knowledge,  while  it  raised  him  above  all  the  fanatical  extravagancies 
which  we  observed  in  Adelbert.  We  recognize  in  him  an  instance 
of  one  of  the  earliest  reactions  of  the  Chnstian  consciousness,  still 
holding  fast  to  the  primitive  truth,  against  the  hierarchical  sjnrit,  or 
the  principle  of  the  Old-Testament  theocracy,  which  characterued  the 
middle  ages.  He  would  allow  to  the  writings  of  the  older  fathers,* 
and  to  the  canons  of  councils,  no  authority  binding  on  faith ;  and 
from  this  it  may  with  probability  be  inferred,  that  he  conceded  such 
authority  to  the  holy  ocriptures  alone,  acknowledging  them  as  the 
only  fountain  and  directory  of  Christian  faith.  The  application  of 
this  principle  would  lead  him,  of  course,  to  many  important  deviations 
frT>m  the  reigning  doctrines  of  the  church ;  though  we  have  no  exact 
information  as  to  what  these  deviations  were.    Boniface  charges  him 

*  The  priest  of  St.  Martinis  charch  ip  self.  Paciebat  autem  signa  et  prodigia 
Utrecht,  who  in  the  ninth  century  drew  magna  in  populo,  ntpote  qui  ab  aegrotU 
up  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  Boniface  menttfnu  morbos  invisibiles  propcllehat.  Af- 
(pablished  bj  the  Bolkuidbts,  at  the  fifth  ter  haying  prosecuted  tnis  Uiought  atiil 
of  June),  was  obliged  to  viudicate  himself  further,  he  adds :  Quod  si  ad  solam  corpo- 
from  the  reproach  of  not  having  cited  any  mm  salutem  attcnditis  et  eos  angclis  ae- 
miracles  wrought  by  him.  What  he  says  quiparatis,  qui  mcmbrorum  debilitates  je- 
on  this  point  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  an  juniis  et  orationibus  intcgritnti  ix'stituunt, 
expression  of  the  Christian  sense  of  truth  magnum  quidem  est  quod  dicitis,  scd  hoc 
which  is  to  be  found  extending  through  all  Sanctis  qnodammodo  et  medicis  commune 
the  centuries.  Everything— says  he —  esse  crebris  remediorum  manifesuitor  even- 
depends  on  the  agency  oif  God,  which  tibns.  Sad  et  quemlibet  in  his  tolibus  mi- 
operates  on  man's  inmost  being,  produces  raculis  sublimem  oportet  magna  seij:>snm 
miracles  from  within  outwards,  and  by  drcumspectione  munire,  nt  nee  jactantift 
means  of  miracles  quickens  the  inward  emei^gat  nee  appetitns  landis  surripiat,  ne 
•nsceptibility  to  truth,  intna,  qui  modera-  forte  quum  alios  cooperantc  sibi  virtute 
batur  quique  idololatras  et  incredulos  trahe«  sanaverit,  ipse  suo  vido  vulncratus  inte- 
bat  ad  fidem.    The  same  Spirit  distributed  reat 

his  gills  in  manifold  ways.     Uni  dabat  'Boniface  names  particularly  Jerome, 

fidem  ut  Petro,  alteri  facundiam  praedica-  Augustin,  and  Gregoiy  the  Great,  because 

tionis  nt  Paulo,  and  as  an  instrument  of  it  was  customary  to  appeal  especially  lo 

tiie  same  Spirit  Bonifiice  had  shown  him-  their  authori^  in  the  Western  Churdli 
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nith  maintaining,  that  he  could  continue  to  be  a  Christian  bishop, 
tiiough  the  father  of  two  sons  bj  adultery.  It  is  probable,  that  Boni- 
face in  tins  case  allowed  himself  a  little  prevarication ;  and  because 
the  marriage  of  a  bishop,  considered  from  his  own  point  of  view,  was 
an  irregularity,  chose  to  disparage  it  under  the  name  of  an  unlawful 
connection.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that  Clement  defended  the 
legality  of  marriage  in  a  bishop,  on  such  grounds  as  he  found  stated 
in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Boniface,  again,  accused  him  of  brin^g 
back  Judaism,  because  he  declared  it  lawfid  to  marry  the  widow  of  a 
deceased  brother.  But  the  point  charged,  that  he  considered  the 
Mosaic  law  still  obligatory  on  Christians,  would  lie  against  him  only 
in  case  he  declared  a  Christian  bounds  according  to  Deut.  25,  to 
marry  the  widow  of  a  deceased  brother,  when  the  latter  left  no  pos- 
terity ;  and  in  that  case,  he  must  have  declared  all  other  marriage 
•with  the  widow  of  a  deceased  brother  forbidden ;  because  all  other 
marriage  of  a  brotiier's  wife,  this  only  excepted,  is  forbidden  in  the 
Mosaic  law.  Perhaps,  therefore,  he  only  pronounced  the  ecclesias- 
tical ordinance,  whereby  this  was  placed  among  the  prohibited  degrees 
of  relationship,  an  arbitrary  one ;  and  adduced  the  abovementtoned 
M<»aic  statute  in  evidence,  that  such  an  ordinance  had  no  foundation 
whatever  in  the  divine  law,  since  otherwise  Moses  would  not  have 
allowed  of  any  exception.  The  example  of  Cilian  shows  how  impor- 
tant such  disputed  points,  on  questions  of  ecclesiastical  law,  nught 
become  to  the  missionaries.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  on 
another  kindred  point,  the  Christian  feelings  of  Bomface  himself 
brought  him  into  collision  with  the  statutes  of  the  ecclesiasiical  law. 
Although  he  found  the  principle  to  prevail  both  in  the  Roman  and  in 
ihe  Frankish  church,  that  the  so-called  spiritual  kinship  of  god-father 
or  god-mother  should  prevent  a  marriage  contract  between  the  par- 
ties, yet  he  could  not  feel  the  propriety  of  it,  nor  did  it  seem  to  him 
to  have  any  foundation  either  in  Scripture,  or  in  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity; since  baptism  establishes  a  spiritual  relationship  among  all 
Christians.!  Finally,  tliis  Clement  taught,  as  Bonifiice  reports,  that 
Christ,  in  descending  to  Hades,  delivered  the  souls  not  only  of  be- 
lievers, but  also  of  unbelievers  and  idolaters.  This  we  must  imder- 
stand  as  follows :  He  declared  himself  opposed  to  the  common  doc- 
trine of  the  descensm  ChriBti  ad  %y\feroBy  according  to  which  Christ 
IS  supposed  to  have  delivered  only  the  pious  dead  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  That  is,  he  found  in  this  doctrine,  because  he  held  only  to 
the  Scriptures,  an  intimation,  that  all  those,  who,  during  their  life  on 
earth,  had  no  opportunity  of  hearing  the  message  of  the  gospel,  were 
after  their  death  taught  by  Christ  himself  to  know  him  as  the  Saviour, 
and  brought  into  fellowship  with  him.  A  reflecting  missionary  among 
the  heathen,  might  easily  be  led  to  entertain  doubts  of  the  doctrine, 
which  taught  that  all  pagans  were  unconditionally  lost ;  ^  while  to  the 

^  Qaia   nuUatcnus    intelligcro   possum,  tismate  Christi  et  ecclesiae  filii  et  filiae,  fra- 

qnare  in  nno  loco  spiritualis  propinquicos  tres  et  sorores  esse  comprobemus.    See  ep. 

in  coojuDctioiie  camolis  copulae  tarn  grande  39.  40  and  41,  f.  88.  etc. 

pftr*'»f"'"  sit,  qnando  omnes  in  Bacro  bap-  '  From  L  VIL  qk  15  of  Qregoty  the 

VOL.  in.  6 
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purely  human  feelings  of  those  to  whom  the  Christian  doctrine  was 
thus  presented,  much  o£fence  might  be  given,  many  doubts  awak- 
ened in  their  minds.  But  whoever  was  led,  by  his  own  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  divine  word,  to  reject  that  doctrine,  would  easily  be 
tempted  to  go  further,  and  to  cast  himself  loose  from  the  views 
hitherto  held  concerning  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  And  accord- 
ingly we  find  that  Boniface  actually  accuses  Clement  of  teaching 
other  things,  contrary  to  the  Catholic  faith,  relative  to  the  divine 
predestination.^  Whether  Clement,  however,  went  so  far  as  to  main- 
tain the  doctrine  of  universal  restoration,^  is  a  point  which  cannot  be 
certainly  determined.  Of  course,  neither  the  peculiar  spiritual  bent 
nor  the  doctrines  of  Clement,  were  suited  to  procure  for  him,  in  this 
rude  age,  so  large  a  number  of  followers,  as  flocked  after  the  fanatical 
Adelbert.5 

Boniface,  in  bringing  his  complaint  against  these  two  persons  before 
pope  Zacharias,  proposed  that,  in  order  to  render  them  harmless,  they 
should  be  confined  for  life.  The  pope,  in  his  reply  to  Boniface's 
report,  A.  D.  745,  confirmed  the  sentence  by  which  they  were  con- 
demned, but  without  determining  anything  with  regard  to  their  per- 
sons, except  that  they  should  be  removed  from  theii*  spiritual  charges. 
But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  perhaps  the  just  and  humane  Zacha- 
rias was  led,  by  another  report  from  Germany,  to  doubt  the  jus- 
tice of  the  proceedings  instituted  a^inst  these  two  men ;  for  about 
two  years  later,  in  747,*  he  ordered  a  new  investigation  into 
the  cases  of  the  two  deposed  bishops.*  And  should  they  be  can- 
victed  of  having  in  any  respect  departed  from  the  right  way,  then 
if  they  showed  an  inclination  to  be  set  right,  measures  were  to  be 
taken  for  proceeding  with  them  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws. 
But  should  they  obstinately  persevere  in  insisting  upon  their  inno- 
cence, they  were  to  be  sent,  in  company  with  two  or  three  of  the 
most  approved  ecclesiastics,  to  Rome,  in  order  that  their  case  might 
be  carefully  investigated  by  the  apostolical  see,  and  that  they  might 
then  be  treated  according  to  tlieir  deserts.  So  important  was  it 
considered  by  the  pope,  to  take  care  that  his  agents  should  not  pro- 
ceed with  injustice  or  harshness  against  two  men,  in  whom  ho  could 
not  possibly  have  any  personal  interest ;  and  so  far  was  he  from  being 
willing  to  sacrifice  them,  by  giving  the  sanction  of  his  own  supreme 
judicial  authority,  to  a  man  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  interests 

Great,  we  see  that  two  ecclciiastics  at  Con-  the  deacon  Gemmulus,  to  whom  he  en- 

stantinople  had  also  come  to  tlic  conclu-  trusted  the  maniigement  of  his  cause  with 

sion,  Chrutum  ad  inferos  descendentem  the  pope  (a  ^iiver  ewer  and  a  napkin), 

omnes  qui  illic  confitcmntur  eum  saivasse  might  throw  a  suspicion  upon  him,  were 

atque  a  pocnis  debitis  iiberasse.    Wliich  to  it  not  the  custom  of  those  times,  as  is  evi- 

Gregory,  judging  from  his  point  of  view,  dent  from  liouil'ace's  letters,  to  accompany 

,the  common  dootrine  of  the  church,  ap-  letters  sent  from  a  distance  with  presents, 

pearcd  extremely  erroneous.  To  a  pope,  Boniface  sent  as  a  present  a 

*  Multaaliahorribiliadepracdestinatione  napkin,  to  wipe  the  hands  or  feet  (villosa), 

Dei.  and  a  small  sum  of  gold  or  silver. 

'  It  may  be  remarked,  that  Scotus  £ri-  *  See  cp.  74. 
'    g^^a,  in  whom  we  find  similar  doctrines,  ^  Togetlicr  with  Adclbcrt  is  here  men- 
come  from  Ireland.  tioned  a  certain  GodaUacius,  who  perhaps 

'  The  presents  which  Boniface  sent  to  was  associated  with  him. 
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of  the  papacy,  and  who  ever  remained  so  faitbful  an  infitrument  in 
promoting  them.  Had  the  inter^ts  of  the  papacy  been  the  chief 
dung  aimed  at  by  the  pope,  he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  follow  at 
once  the  report  of  Boni£5u;e.  But  as  it  was,  the  powerful  Boniface 
seems  still  to  have  found  means  to  delay  the  execution  of  the  pope's 
intentions. 

Respecting  the  fate  of  Clement,  we  have  no  exact  information ; 
tlioug^  it  is  certain,  &om  the  character  of  his  doctrines,  that  he  could 
not  expect  any  more  favorable  issue  of  his  case  to  result  from  the 
examination  at  Borne.  But  with  regard  to  Adelbert  we  know,  that 
by  the  sentence  of  Boniface  he  was  subjected  to  imprisonment  for  life, 
and  that  after  haying  eiFected  his  escape  from  his  cell,  he  came  to  a 
nuserable  end.^ 

This  was  not  the  only  case,  in  which  pope  Zacharias  showed  that 
he  was  not  to  be  governed  at  once  in  his  decisions  by  the  reports  of 
the  credulous  Boldface  —  a  man  so  ready,  on  some  misunderstanding 
of  his  own,  to  set  down  his  opponents  as  heretics — but  that  he  was 
inclined  to  hear  these  opponents  speak  for  themselves.  Virgilius, 
another  Iridi  priest  in  Bavaria,  got  into  his  first  difficulty  with  Boni- 
&ce,  by  occasion  of  a  baptism  informally  administered.  Because 
ttie  ignorant  priest  had  been  guilty  of  an  error  in  repeating  some  of 
the  words  of  the  Latin  formula,^  Boniface  declared  that  the  baptism 
was  invalid,  and  must  be  repeated.  Virtus  protested  against  this ; 
he  ventured  with  Sidonius,  another  priest,  to  appeal  to  the  pope,  and 
the  latter  decided  against  Boniface.3  The  same  Virtus,  who  seems 
to  have  stood  in  some  estimation  with  the  duke  Odilo,  afterwards  pre- 
sented himself  as  a  candidate  for  one  of  the  bishoprics  foimded  by 
Boniface.  The  latter,  however,  endeavofed  to  exclude  him.  Ble 
accosed  Yir^  of  nuuntaining  the  heretical  opinion,  that  under  the 
earth  existed  another  world  and  other  men — perhaps  a  misapprehen* 
akm ;  perhaps  the  opinion  that  there  were  antipodes.  Now  the  pope 
himself,  it  is  true,  found  this  opinion  objectionable;  perhaps  on 
account  of  the  inference  which  might  be  supposed  to  follow,  that 
the  whole  human  race  did  not  spring  from  Adam,  that  all  men  were 
not  involved  in  the  original  sin,  that  all  did  not  need  a  Redeemer. 
And  on  the  presumption,  that  Boniface's  report  agreed  vdth  the  truth, 
he  decided  that  Yir^  should  be  deposed  from  the  priestly  dignity. 
He  addressed  a  threatening  letter  to  Vir^  and  Sidonius,  and  assured 
Bomface  that  he  believed  him  rather  than  the  two  former.  But  still 
he  summoned  them  both  to  Rome,  where  their  case  might  be  more 
accurately  iuvestigated,  and  a  definitive  sentence  passed  accordingly. 
And  the  result  teaches,  that  Yirgl  must  have  succeeded  in  justifying 
himself  before  the  pope,  for  he  became  bishop  of  Si^burg,  and  at^ 
tained  afterwards  to  the  honors  of  a  saint.^ 

*  Tlie  presbyter  of  Mayence  relatcf  (see  fallen  npon,  robbed  and  murdered  by  shep- 

Ifbiimienta  ed.  Pertz  IL  355),  that  he  wm  herds. 

ooi^iasd  ID  the  convent  of  ^da,  but  that  *  In  nomine  patria  et  filia. 

he  fttceeeded  in  effecting  his  escape,  with  a  'See  cp.  62. 

boot  full  of  nnts,  by  which  he  meant  to  *  Sec  the  epigram  of  Alcuin  upon  him. 

nfffim  himself  on  the  way.    fint  he  was  As  Boniface  fell  into  collision  for  the  most 
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Though,  for  the  rest,  Boniface  constantly  acted  in  subserrience  to 
the  popes,  and  psdd  tibem  the  utmost  deference,  jet  at  the  same  time 
he  never  hesitated  to  speak  out  what  a  pope  might  not  like  to  hear, 
when  the  duty  of  his  calling  required  that  he  should  do  so.  He  fear- 
lessly censured  pope  Zacharias  for  permitting  the  Roman  church  to 
incur  the  charge  of  simony,  by  demanding  money  for  the  bestowment 
of  tibe  pall.^  He  complains  in  a  letter  to  this  pope,  of  the  bad  exam- 
ple set  at  Rome  to  the  ignorant  and  rude  people  from  Germany ;  of 
the  various  superstitious  practices  allowed  there  on  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary ;  of  the  custom  among  the  women  to.  hang  amulets  around  their 
arms  and  limbs,  which  amulets  were  publicly  exposed  for  sale.  Now 
the  \'ulgar  had  it  to  say,  that  such  things  were  done  at  Rome  under 
the  eyes  of  the  pope  ;  and  so  his  instructions,  he  said,  were  not  a  little 
hindered  of  their  effect.^  He  cites  the  authority  of  St.  Paul  and  of 
Augustin  against  such  practices,  —  and  urgently  demands  of  ihe  pope 
a  suppression  of  these  abuses.' 

The  reformation  of  the  church,  according  to  the  plan  of  Boniface, 
required  especially  the  reestablishment  of  a  well-devised  church  organ- 
ization, at  die  head  of  which  should  stand  the  pope  as  the  director  of 
the  whole.  All  the  bishops  should  hold  the  same  relation  to  the  me- 
tropolitans, as  these  held  to  the  pope  himself.  As  the  bishops,  when 
tiiey  found  it  impossible  themselves  to  do  away  abuses  in  their  dioceses, 
ahould  discharge  their  consciences,  by  bringing  the  matter  before  their 
proper  superiors,  the  metropoUtans,  thus  throwing  the  responsibility 
•en  tiie  latter ;  so  the  metropolitans  or  archbishops  should  proceed  in 
the  same  way  towards  the  pope.*  And  an  oversight,  administered  on 
this  organical  plan,  over  the  whole  church,  might  undoubtedly,  in 
these  times  of  rudeness,  where  so  many  things  were  contrary  to  eccle- 
oastical  order,  Ijave  served  a  very  salutary  purpose :  but  the  metropo- 
litan constitution  was  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  relations  of  the 
French  empire,  as  it  had  been  to  the  old  Roman  empire ;  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Frankish  bishops,  so  inclined  to  mdependence,  was  not 
ready  to  accomodate  itself  to  any  such  form.  Hence  Boniface  had 
on  this  point  many  obstacles  to  encounter.     True,  when  pope  Zacha- 

part   with  educated  Iriihmen  who  were  had  acted  without  the  pope^s  knowledge  or 

striving  to  be  independent  of  him,  so  we  will. 

find  among  tliem  a  certain  Samson,  a  priest,  '  Ep.  51.  Quae  omnia  co,  quod  ibi  a 
who,  according  to  Bonifacc*s  report  (ep.  82),  carnalibus  ct  insipientibus  vidcutur,  nobis 
had  asserted,  that  one  might  become  a  Chris-  hie  ct  improperium  et  impcdimcntum  prae- 
dan  bjr  the  imposition  of  the  hand  of  a  dicationis  et  doctrinae  perficinnt. 
bishop,  without  baptism.  That  be  should  '  The  )>opc  did  not  den^',  that  such  abn- 
have  asserted  this  in  such  a  way,  thai  a  ses  had  once  more  crept  m  at  Rome ;  but 
priest  should  have  so  over-estimated  the  affirmed  that  since  he  had  attained  to  the 
importance  of  the  episcopal  laying  on  of  papal  dignity,  they  had  been  wholly  sup- 
hands,  can  hardly  be  supposed,  and  we  are  pressed. 

here  forced  to  the  conjecture,  that  Boniface        *  See  ep.  73  to  the  English  Metropolitan 

had  not  rightly  apprehended  his  opponent*s  Cuthbcrt,  to  whom  he  sent  a  report  of  the 

meaning.  administration  of  his  office  thus  far.    Sic 

*  Zacharias  himself  says  (ep.  60  f  148)  omnes  episcopi   debcnt  mctropolitano  et 

of  the  letter,  in  wliich  Boniface  complains  ipse  Romano  pontifici,  si  quid  de  corrigen- 

of  this,  littcrae  tnae  nimis  animos  nostros  ais  populis  apud  eos  impossihile  est,  notom 

oonturbaverunt.   He  denies  the  whole  thing.  &cere  et  sic  alieni  fient  a  sanguine  aninift* 

Perhaps  the  officials  of  the  papal  chancery  rum  perditamm. 
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riis  coomutted  to  him  the  business  of  arranging  the  order  of  the 
Ranidlh  church,  Boniface  orduned  three  metropolitans  for  this  church, 
and  Ilia  pope  aent  him  the  palls  for  the  same.^  But  he  found  himself 
unable  to  carry  this  arrangement  immediately  mto  effect.*  The  new 
German  dturch  also  contmued  to  subsist  for  a  longer  time  without 
metropo&tans.  It  is  true,  in  the  year  782,  pope  Oregory  III.  ap> 
pointed  Boni&ce  archbishop,  and  sent  him  the  pall,^  but  without  a 
determinate  metropolis.  On  the  death  of  Ra^fred,  bishop  of  Co- 
logne, in  744,  Boniface  proposed,  that  the  bishopric  of  Cologne  should 
be  oonrerted  into  a  metropofis,  and  conferred  on  himself.^  This  was 
connected  with  his  fayorite  plan,  to  resume  once  more  the  personal 
saperintendence  of  the  mission  among  the  Frieslanders,  which,  since 
the  death  of  Willibrord  in  739,  had  not  been  so  rigorously  conducted 
88  before ;  for  after  the  death  of  Willibrord,  he  reckoned  the  mission 
among  the  Frieslanders  as  belonging  to  the  sphere  of  labor  assigned 
him  as  papal  legate  amodg  Ihese  tribes :  and  in  accordance  with  the  full 
powers  conferr^  on  him  for  that  purpose  by  the  mayor  of  the  palace, 
Carloman,'  he  had  ordained  his  countryman  and  disciple,  the  priest 
Eoban,  bishop  of  Utrecht.  But  from  Cologne,  as  a  centre,  it  would 
be  ea«y  for  mm  to  extend  his  watch  and  care  also  over  Friesland.* 
The  Immkish  nobles  were  generally  satisfied  with  this  arrangement, 
and  the  pope  confirmed  it ;  but  a  portion  of  tiie  clergy,  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  intimations  of  Boniface  in  his  letter  to  the  pope,  were 
opposed  to  it.^  These,  as  it  seems,  were  composed  of  such  as  had  all 
umg  torwed  a  party  agamst  Boniface.  The  pope  believed  that  this 
opposition  might  be  despised ;  but  subsequent  events  showed  that  it 
was  of  moment.  In  addition  to  this,  another  event  happened,  which 
gave  a  different  turn  to  tiie  choice  of  a  Grerman  metropolis. 

'  See  ep.  59  of  pope  iZtcharias.  against  the  bishop  of  Cologne,  describes 

'  Hie  pope  wai  mmch  surprised  to  learn  lum  as  the  episoopanif  qui  uuncosqoe  de* 

ditt  Boiujfooe  afterwards  demanded  noth-  sidiaqoadam  ineademgentepraedicationiji 

wg  bat  the  paUiumj  and  asked  him,  cur  rerbnm  dissentinare  neglexerat,  et  nunc 

tantae  rei  &cta  sitpermntatio  1  ep.  60.  At  sibi  partem  quasi  in  parochiam  defendit. 
the  ooancil  of  Soissons,  in  the  year  744,  he       *  See  ep.  105. 

saeoeeded,  however,  in  securing  the  appoin^        '  Boniface  had  himself,  on  proposing  the 

mtat  of  two  metropolitans.    He  wrote,  at  establishment  of  a  metropolitan  sec  at  Co^ 

soma  later  time,  to  the  pope,  exculpating  logne,  mentioned  the  circumstances,  which 

hiiiself^  (ep»  S6)  de  eo  autem,  quod  jam  to  him  seemed  to  recommend  that  city  as 

praetcrito  tempore  de  archiepiscopis  et  de  a  proper  place  for  the  purpose,  as  the  pope 

pdlUis  a  Bomana  ecdcsia  petendis  juxta  says  (ep.  70) :  Civitatem  pertingentem  ns- 

fnmlntk  Fiwiconun  sanctitati  vestrae  no-  que  ad  paganorum  fines  et  in  partes  Qer- 

torn  ftsi,  indu^ntiam  apostolicae  sedis  manicarum  gentium,  ubl  antca  praedicosti. 

flagitov  ania,  quod  promiserunt,  tardantes  That  not  Mentz,  as  it  reads  in  the  super- 

—  ioaiMSTtrttnt  et  adhue  diflf^rtur  et  ven-  scrip tion  of  ^e  letter,  ed.  Wtirdtwein,  hut 

>,  ^^id  iDde  perfleera  Toluerint,  igno*  Cologne  is  to  be  understood — which  Pagi 

d  iMB  senwiais  iMplela  esset  pro-  also  remarks — may  be  gathered  not  only 

from  the  circumstances  stated,  but  also 

'  6m  6p.  iSu  from  what  the  pope  expressly  says  in  the 

«  Witll  the  bishop  of  Cologne  Boniface  same  letter :  De  dvitate,  quae  nnper  Agrip- 

mAj  fUl  out    The  former  wanted  to  ex-  pina  vocabatur,  nunc  vero  Colonia  juxtii 

tsod  Mm  dioffMH  orer  a  part  of  tiie  field  of  petitionem  Francorum  per  nostrae  auctori* 

labor  assigiied  to  Bonifiice,  though  he  had  tatis  praeceptum  nomini  tuo  Metropolin 

tikm  mo  pans  whaterer  to  diffise  Chris-  confirmavimus. 

tiani^  amoii^  th»  pagan  tribes  borderint^       '  Quidam  falsi  saccrdotes  et  schismatici 

on  lus  diocese.    Grtgdrr  II,  who  decided  hoc  impedire  conati  sunt. 

6* 


GXaOIJ)  AND  GEWmiEB  OF  MENTZ. 

In  the  army,  wUch  in  744  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  Thnrin- 
dans  against  the  Saxons,  was  Gerold,  bishop  of  Mentz.i  He  was  slain 
^  a  Saxon ;  and  Charlemagne  appointed  his  son,  by  name  Oewillieb, 
io  succeed  him  in  the  oiSce.  This  son,  though  in  other  respects  a  per- 
son of  blameless  manners,  yet  wanted  both  the  dispoation  and  the 
education  requifflte  for  a  spbntual  office ;  *  being  passionately  devoted, 
as  probably  his  father  also  had  been,  to  the  sports  of  tiie  forest. 
When  the  two  armies  again  met  in  the  field,  Gewillieb  challenged  the 
slayer  of  his  father  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  Saxons,  and  killed  him  on  the 
spot,  to  revenge  his  father's  death.  In  pursuance  of  the  eccleuasti- 
o«J  laws,  passed  at  his  oiivn  suggestion,  Boniface  was  obliged  to  demand 
that  Gewillieb,  who,  though  a  bishop,  still  bore  the  sword,  should  be 
deposed  from  his  office.  This  was  done  at  a  synod  in  the  year  745, 
over  which  Boniface  himself  presided.  In  this  case,  it  was  the 
less  possible  to  accuse  him  of  interested  motives,  because  the  transfer 
of  the  metropolitan  see  to  Mentz,  would,  according  to  what  we  have 
already  remarked,  be  directly  opposed  to  his  own  wishes  and  cherished 
plans.  Besides,  he  could  not,  at  the  beginning,  have  possibly  conjec- 
tured, that  the  deposition  of  GewilHeb  would  be  followed  by  this 
result ;  since  he  was  still  negotiating  with  the  pope,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  metropolitan  see  at  Cologne.  Gewillieb,  it  is  true, 
repaired  to  Bome  for  the  purpose  of  laying  his  appeal  before  the  pope, 
and  the  latter  kept  the  investigation  of  the  affair  in  his  own  hands ;' 
but  the  issue  of  it  must  doubtiess  have  led  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
sentence  passed  by  the  German  synod.  The  removal  of  Gewillieb,  and 
the  vacancy  left  in  the  bishopric  of  Mentz,  now  enabled  the  party  who 
strove  to  hmder  the  establishment  of  a  metropolitan  see  at  Cologne,  to 
carry  their  point ;  and  it  was  thought  ad^dsable  to  make  the  city  of 
Mentz,  which  had  already  enjoyed  that  honor,  once  more  the  seat  of 
an  archbishopric.  Boniface,  in  communicating  this  decision  of  the 
Frankish  princes  and  nobles  to  the  pope,  besought  the  latter,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  might  be  allowed,  on  account  of  his  great  age  and 
bodily  infirmities,  to  consecrate  some  other  person  than  himself  to  the 
office  of  archbishop.  This  petition  of  Boniface  was  certainly  not  an 
act  of  dissimulation  or  hypocritical  humility,  traits  of  which  not  the 
least  vestige  can  be  detected  in  his  general  character.  Nor  is  it  by 
any  means  necessary  so  to  understand  it,  as  if  he  wished  to  devote  ms 
riready  far  advanced,  but  stiU  energetic  old  age  to  an  inactive  repose. 
Perhaps  his  simple  motive  was  to  avoid  the  great  burden  of  outward 

*  We  are  indebted  for  a  circnmstantial  tantam  qnod  com  herodiis  et  canibns  per 
Account  of  this  event  to  that  presbyter  of  gemctipaium  jocabator.  If  he  is  the  indi- 
Mentz,  to  whose  report  we  have  already  vidoal  whom  Boniface  describes  in  his  let- 
referred  on  a  former  page.  True,  his  ter  to  the  pope  (see  cp.  70)  '*  adolterati  de- 
ttatemcnts  cannot  be  relied  on,  and  are  in  rici  et  homicidae  filius,  in  adolterio  natns 
this  case  full  of  anachronisms;  but  in  et  absque  disciplina  nutritus;'*  we  must 
Mentz,  where  he  wrote,  he  mipht  easily  ob-  remember,  that  from  his  own  point  of  Yiew 
tain  better  information  on  this  particular  he  might  thus  describe  a  bishop  living  in 
ial:rject,  and  his  account  wears  altogether  wedlock,  and  taking  an  active  part  in  war. 
the  impress  of  truth.  '  He  says  in  his  letter  to  Bomf&ce :  Dum 

■  The  presbyter  of  Mentz  says  of  him :  advenerit,  ut  Domino  placaerit,  fiet 
Hie  autcm  honestis  moribns,  nt  feront,  nisi 
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baabesBifluchmiistbe  (»)ime(^d  withtheadmu^  the  (German 

Ardbbishopric,  and  not  to  suffer  his  labors  as  papal  legate,  from  whose 
dntiefl  he  by  no  means  wished  to  be  released,  to  be  circmnscribed  by 
being  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  a  distinct  arch-episcopal  see,  and 
<Hie  of  such  a  character  as  seemed  to  promise  him  but  little  freedom 
for  missionary  journeys.  He  wished  to  consecrate  his  last  ener^es, 
fr«ely  and  exclusively,  to  the  instruction  of  the  pagan  and  newly  con- 
verted  populations  belon^ng  to  his  field  of  labor,  to  which  he  also 
reckon^  Friesland. 

He  had  ahready,  some  years  earlier,^  requested  of  Pope  Zacharias, 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  select,  and  ordiun  a  presbyter  to  succeed 
him  in  his  office ;  some  such  person  as,  after  common  dehberation, 
should 'appear  to  him,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  the  most  sui1> 
able  fi>r  the  place ;  and  he  referred  to  £e  fact,  that  Gregory  III,  had 
in  the  presence  of  Zacharias  at  Rome,  already  invited  him  to  select  for 
himselt  and  consecrate  a  successor ;  —  whether  it  was,  that  Boniface 
even  now  entertained  the  purpose  just  mentioned  of  oommitting  to  or 
sharing  with  another  the  administration  of  the  external  aflGairs  of  the 
dinrch,  so  as  to  leave  himself  more  freedom  for  the  work  of  religious 
instruction ;  or  whether,  remembering  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the 
dangers  to  which  he  was  constantly  exposed  among  the  pagans,  he 
wished  with  a  prudent  regard  to  the  future,  to  have  everytiiing  so  ar- 
ranged, that-after  his  deatii  the  young  church  should  not  go  to  destruo- 
iion.  But  the  old  ecclesiastical  laws  did  not  permit,  tiiat  a  bishop 
diould  nominate  and  ordain  his  successor,  during  his  own  life-time,  a 
fisM^  of  which  Bonifiskce  perhaps  was  not  aware.  And  the  question 
now  came  up,  on  the  presentation  of  the  petition  of  Boni&ce  to  the 
pope,  whether  considermg  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  case, 
the  pope  ought  to  depart  from  the  accustomed  form ;  as  indeed  it 
should  seem  that  the  altogether  new  and  difficult  relations  of  things 
must  often  call  for  deviations  of  this  sort.  But  so  thought  not  the  pope, 
at  that  time.  He  repUed  to  him^  that  his  request,  being  incompatible 
with  the  laws  of  the  church,  could  in  nowise  be  granted.  Even  were 
the  pope  denrous  of  it,  still  it  was  not  in  his  power,  to  confer  on  him 
this  favor ;  for  as  no  man  knew,  whether  he  or  his  fellow  stood  nearest 
the  grave,  so  it  might  easily  happen,  that  his  destined  successor  might 
be  outlived  by  himself.  He  could,  however,  select  some  priest  as  his 
special  assistant  in  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office,  who  after  having 
proved  himself  in  the  work,  might  be  found  worthy  of  a  more  exalted 
station.  Let  it  only  be  your  constant  prayer,  said  the  pope,  that  a 
successor  well-pleadng  to  God  may  be  provided  for  vou ;  and  if  the 
priest  whom  you  may  select  should  live,  and  at  the  close  of  your  own 
me  be  found  still  fitted  for  the  office,  you  may  then  publicly  designate 
this  person  as  your  successor  and  he  may  come  to  Bome  and  receive 
his  ordination.     Even  this,  he  said,  had  never  before  been  granted 

to  buj  one. 

When  Boniface  next  presented  his  proposal  to  resign  the  arch-epis- 
eopal  office,  the  pope  with  a  view  to  encourage  him,  in  his  old  age,  to 

>  See  ep.  51.  *  See  ed.  Windtwein  p.  1 13. 
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parseyeranoe  in  hia  multiplied  a&d  manifold  labors  conceded  still  more. 
M6  wrote  Y&Eo}  that  he  ought  by  no  means  to  leave  the  episcopal  see  at 
Mentas,  but  should  let  the  word  of  our  Lord  be  fulfilled  in  Us  case, 
Matth.  24 :  IS,  He  that  persevereth  unto  the  end  shall  be  saved.  But 
if  the  Lord  gave  him  an  altogether  suitable  person,  qualified  to  watch 
over  the  wel&re  of  souls,  he  might  consecrate  him  a  bishop  as  his  own 
representative  ;  and  such  a  person  mi^t  eveirwhere  act  as  his  colleague 
in.  the  service  of  the  church.  Having  obtamed  this  privilege  of  the 
pope,  he  now  determined'  to  prepare  a  retreat  for  his  last  days,  at  his 
flnrorite  foundation,  the  monastery  of  Fulda ;  there  to  refresh,  in  some 
measure,  his  enfeebled  body  now  sufiering  under  the  effects  of  his  long 
labors  and  advanced  age.  Li  advising  the  pope  of  this  step,  he  gave 
him  to  imderstand,  that  it  was  by  no  means  his  intention  to  abandon 
the  duties  of  his  calling,  but  that  he  meant,  as  Zaeharias  had  exhorted 
him,  to  persevere  in  it  to  the  end ;  that  the  monastery  of  Fulda  was 
the  most  convenient  of  all  places  for  devoting  his  last  energies  to  the 
good  of  the  people,  to  whom  he  had  preached  the  gospel,  ^^  for  the  four 
nations  to  whom,  by  the  grace  of  6od,  we  have  preached  Uie  word  o! 
Christ,  dwell  in  a  circle  around  this  spot.  To  these  I  would  be  useful 
so  long  as  I  live  or  have  my  senses ;  for  I  wish  to  persevere  in  the 
service  of  the  Roman  church,  among  the  Gennan  people  to  whom  I ' 
was  sent,  and  to  obey  your  commands."* 

Among  the  last  public  acts  of  Boniface  in  Germany,  belongs  the 
part  he  took  in  a  poktical  revolution,  which  was  not  without  its  impoz^ 
tance,  as  contributing  to  the  firm  establishment  of  the  new  ecclesiasti- 
cal foundations.  The  mayor  of  the  palace,  Pipin,  after  having  for  a 
long  time  exercised  the  royal  (mthorityy  determined  to  assume  the  royal 
name^  and  to  deprive  the  last  branch  of  the  old  le^timate,  rulms 
fitmily,  Childeric  HI,  who  was  in  fitet,  a  king  only  in  name,  also  oi 
this  name.  That  he  could  believe  it  possible  to  justify,  by  the  authority 
of  the  pope  this  illegal  act  to  his  own  conscience  and  in  the  eves  ox 
the  people,  this  without  doubt  was  already  one  result  of  the  influence 
exercised  by  Boniface  in  changing  the  religious  mode  of  thinking, — 
a  result  of  the  new  point  of  view  in  which  the  church  was  presented, 
as  a  theocratical  institution,  and  the  pope,  as  theocratical  head  over 
the  nations.  To  Boniface  himself,  it  must  have  appeared  of  the  utmost 
advantage  to  his  field  of  labor,  that  Pipin  by  assuming  the  royal  name 
should  obtain  still  greater  authority,  so  as  to  be  able  to  {dace  a  stronger 
check  on  the  individual  Dukes,  whose  arbitrary  will  threatened  to 
become  destructive  to  all  civil  and  ecclesiastical  order ;  and  with  the 
views  he  entertamed  respecting  the  relation  of  the  church  to  civil  so- 

'  Ep.  82.  ti  iper  gradam  Dei  diximus,  in  drcuitn  loct 

*  He  proposed  this  to  the  pope  some  3rear8  hajas  nabitare  dinoscuntar.  Qaibascfun  ves- 

teler,  in  the  letter,  in  which  ne  requested  tra  interceacione,  qnandiu  vivo  vel  sapio, 

him  to  confirm  what  he  had  done  in  found-  utilis  esse  possum.    Cnpio  enim  yestris  ora- 

inff  the  monastery  of  Fulda,  ep.  86.  tionibns,  comitante  gratia  Dei  in  familiari- 

^  In  quo  loco  proposui  aliquantnlnm  vel  tate  Romanae  ecclesiae  et  yostro  senritio, 

pancitdfebusfessumscnectute  corpus  reqni-  inter  Germanicas  gentes,  ad  qnaa  miasns 

eicendo  recupcrore,  et  post  mortem  jacere.  fui,  persererare  et  praeoepto  vestro  obedire- 
Qoatttor  enim  pop«li,  qmboa  rerbom  Chri«- 
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defy,  and  of  the  pope  to  iStie  church,  such  an  act,  promising  to  be  so 
advantaseous  botii  to  church  and  state,  could  easilj  be  rendered  legal 
bj  the  decifflon  of  the  pope,  as  the  supreme  organ  of  Christ  in  Uie 
goTemment  of  ihe  household  of  faith.^  From  Uie  close  alliance  be- 
tween B(»ii&ce  and  the  pope,  from  his  position  as  mediator  between 
die  latter  and  the  Frankish  church,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  nego- 
tiations concerning  this  important  matter,  were  not  managed  without 
his  intervention ;  tiK)ugh  it  remains  uncertain,  whether  anything  in  the 
oral  communications  which  Boniface's  delegate,  the  presbyter  LuU,  is 
ssdd  to  have  made  about  this  period  to  the  pope,  had  reference  to  this 
business.*  Certain  it  is,  that  it  was  Boniface,  who  in  the  year  752,  at 
Soissons,  by  the  pope's  commission,  administered  to  Fipin  the  royal 
unction. 

Hb  yast  field  of  labor  among  foreign  nations  did  not,  however,  ren 
der  Bomface  forgetful  of  his  native  land.  Though  his  duties  compelled 
him  to  forego  his  cherished  wish  of  returning  there  once  more,  yet  he 
ever  took  a  special  interest  in  its  aflfairs.^  He  maintained  a  constant 
correspondence  with  bishops,  monks,  nuns  and  princes  of  his  country, 
and  as  it  gave  him  peculiar  pleasure  —  to  use  his  own  words^  —  to  hear 
his  countrymen  praised  so  he  was  grieved  at  being  told  of  their  faults. 
Hewa8muchpainedonleamiQg,that  one  of  the  princes  of  his  native 
land,  Etiielbald  king  of  Mercia,  led  an  immoral  life ;  and  tiiereby  en- 
couraged immorali^  among  his  people,  and  that  he  was  guilty  of  ar- 
bitrarily appropriating  the  property  of  the  church,  conceiving  himself 
both  bound  and  fully  authorized,  by  the  pope's  commission,  to  exert  his 
influence  against  any  unchristian  conduct  which  came  to  his  knowledge 
among  the  nations,  even  beyond  the  more  narrow  circle  under  his  im- 
mediate superintendence,^  he  felt  himself  constrained  to  transmit,  iu 
tiie  name  of  a  small  synod,  a  very  decided  letter  of  remonstrance  to 
this  petty  sovereign.  In  this  letter  he  described  to  lum,  how  severely, 
to  the  shame  of  the  English  people,®  the  violation  of  chastity  was  pun- 
ished in  the  mother  country,  among  the  pagan  Anglo-Saxons,  who  fol- 
lowed the  laws  of  God  written  on  ^e  heart;  and  held  up  for  his  warn- 
ing the  divine  judgments  on  immoral  nations.  But  to  conciliate  the 
good^will  of  the  prince,  and  secure  a  feivorable  reception  of  this  adr 
monitory  epistie,  Boni£Eu$e  wrote  him  also  another  shorter  letter,  which  he 
accompanied  with  presents,  namely,  a  hawk,  two  fadcons,  two  shields 
and  two  lances.^    He  exhorted  tiie  primate  of  the  English  church, 

*  ThoM  WUlibald,  in  the  life  of  Boniface  amidtiam  et  qnod  de  eadem  gente  Anglo- 

4  S3,  shows  that  this  insarrection  of  pagan-  mm  nati  et  enntriti  hie  peregrinamar  ep. 

ism  in  Thoringiahad  been  in  great  meae-  71. 

ore  proYoked  bj  the  tyrannical  Ihikes.  *  In  the  letter  referred  to :  Bonis  et  lan- 

'  See  ep.  S6  concerning  Lnll,  habet  se-  dibns  gentis  nostrae  laetamur,  peccatis  et 

cretft  quaedam  mea,  quae  soli  pietati  yes-  vitnperationibns  contristamar. 

trae  profiteri  debet  *  See  ep.  54  as  the  praeceptnm  Roman! 

'  In  writing  to  a  priest  of  his  natire  land,  pontifieis,  si  alicnbi  viderem  inter  Christ!* 

to  whom  he  sent  the  letter  of  recommenda-  anos  per^ns  popnlos  erroneos  vel  ecclesi- 

tion,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  for  the  pur-  asticas  refsrnlas  depmyatas  yel  homines  a 

S\*e  of  being  transmitted  to  the  king  of  the  catholica  Me  abductos,  ad  yiam  salutis  in- 

errians.he  8a3rs:  Haec  yerbaadmonltionis  yitare  et  rcvocore  totis  viribus  niterer. 

nostrae  ad  illnm  regem  propter  nihil  aliud  '  Ep.  72. 

diiezimus,    nisi   propter  pnram   caritatis  '  £]>.  55. 


r 
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archbishop  Cuthbert  of  Canterbmy,!  informing  him  of  the  regulations 
adopted  by  himself  in  the  Frankish  and  German  churches,  to  take 
measures  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  church  in  En^aod ;  and 
it  was  probably  owing  to  his  influence,  which  extended  even  to  tlus 
distant  region,  that  in  the  year  747,  a  synod  for  the  reformation  of 
almses  was  convened  at  Cloveshove  (Cliff),  under  the  presidency  of 
tins  archbishop. 

BonifiM^e,  acting  on  the  permission  he  had  received  from  the  pope, 
appcnnted  his  countryman  Lull,  ^o  had  been  for  twenty  years  tr^ed 
under  his  eye,  and  had  served  as  his  colleague,  to  succeed  him  in 
office,  and  ordained  him  a  bishop.  Nothing  was  wanting,  except  that 
he  should  be  recognized  as  lus  successor  by  royal  authority,  and.  thus 
secured  in  the  exercise  of  all  the  rights  pertaming  to  such  a  relation. 
Impressed  with  a  feeling  that  the  mfirmities  of  age  announced  for 
him  a  speedy  deatii,^  his  mind  was  occupied  with  the  care  of  provid- 
ing for  his  ecclesiastical  foundations,  the  destruction  or  dismember- 
m^t  of  which  he  had  reason  to  fear,  unless  they  were  placed  under 
the  direction  of  a  firm  and  able  head,  such  as  he  wished  to  ^ve  them 
in  the  person  of  Lull.  The  letter  in  winch  he  solicited  Fulrad,  the 
Frankish  lord  chamberlain,  to  bring  this  matter  before  king  Pepin, 
touchingly  expresses  the  paternal  anxiety  of  Boniface  for  those  who 
had  been  committed  by  God  to  his  pastoral  care :  ^^  Nearlv  all  my 
disciples — he  writes  —  are  foreigners  —  a  few  priests,  estabUshed  at 
various  points  for  the  service  of  the  church  and  of  the  people  ;  monks, 
distributed  among  the  monasteries,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 
children  to  read ;  and  many  aged  persons,  wno  have  long  lived  and 
labored  with  me  and  sustained  me.  For  all  these  I  am  anxious,  lest 
after  my  deatii  they  become  scattered.  I  beg,  therefore,  that  they 
may  enjoy  a  share  of  your  protection,  so  that  they  may  not  be  scat- 
tered like  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  and  that  the  people  living  on  the 
borders  of  the  pagans  may  not  lose  the  law  of  Chnst.  I  oes  ea^ 
nestly,  in  the  name  of  God,  that  you  would  cause  my  son  and  rellow- 
bishop  Lull,  to  be  appointed  for  this  service  of  the  people  and  the 
churches,  as  a  preacher  and  guide  of  the  priests  and  the  people. 
And  I  hope,  if  God  so  will,  that  in  him  the  priests  will  find  a  guide, 
the  monks  a  teacher  of  their  rule,  and  the  Christian  people  a  faithful 
preacher  and  shepherd.  I  beg  such  a  favor  especially  for  this  reason, 
because  my  priests  sustain  a  miserable  life  on  the  borders  of  the  hear 
then.  Bread  to  eat  they  can  obtain  by  their  own  exertions ;  but 
clothing  they  cannot  find  there,  unless  they  receive  help  and  counsel 
fix>m  other  quarters ;  for  so  have  I  sustained  them,  that  they  might 
be  enabled  to  persevere  in  their  labors  for  the  people  in  those  places." 

Having  obtained  what  he  wished,  and  thus  made  the  preservation 
of  the  German  church  independent  of  his  own  existence,  BonifiEice 
concluded  not  to  follow  out  his  earlier  intention  of  passing  the  remr 
nant  of  his  days  in  the  monasteiy  of  Fulda,  but  to  consecrate  them 

*  Ep.  73.  militer  videtnr,  ut  Titam  istam  temporalam 

'  £p.  90,  to  the  Frankish  lord  chamber-    et  carsum  dlenim  meorum  per  ittas  infir- 
lain  h  ulrad,  quod  mihi  et  amieU  mda  «•    mitates  dto  debeam  fiaire. 
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to  the  work  with  which  his  xmsBionary  activity  had  first  commenced. 
Fiobablj  it  was  with  a  special  view  of  having  it  in  his  power  to  enter 
again,  in  a  more  direct  and  personal  manner,  upon  liiis  mission  in 
Friesland,  that  it  had  been  his  wish  to  make  the  cit^  o[  Cologne  the 
seat  of  his  archbishopric.  But  now  he  was  brou^t  mto  colUaon  with 
tte  newly  appointea  lushop,  Hildegar  of  Cologne ;  for  the  latter 
aviuled  himself  of  certain  clsims,  founded  on  ancient  tradition,  to 
make  the  church  of  Utrecht  dependent  on  himself;  though  he  took 
no  active  part  in  preaching  the  gospel  in  those  re^ons.  Boni£Bu;e 
maintained,  on  the  other  band,  that  the  bishops  of  Cologne,  who  gave 
themselves  no  concern  about  the  mission  among  the  FriesWders,  had 
no  daims  to  make  upon  this  province  of  the  church,  but  that  the 
church  of  Utrecht  had  been  founded  by  pope  Serous,  as  a  metropolis 
tat  the  convendon  of  the  Frieslanders,  and  subject  only  to  the  pope^ ; 
whence  also  it  followed,  that  this  church  ought,  for  the  present,  to  stand 
under  no  oversight  but  his  own,  inasmuch  as  the  pope  had  committed 
to  him,  as  his  legate,  the  oversight  over  all  these  churches,  planted 
among  jpagan  nations.  It  is  so  much  more  reasonable  to  trace  this 
eontroversy  of  Bomface  witli  the  bishop  of  Cologne  to  his  de^re  of 
once  more  taking  upon  himself,  as  papal  legate,  the  direction  of  the 
mission  in  Friesland,  that  we  should  hardly  be  justified  in  adopting 
the  contrary  supposition,  and  in  ascribing  the  plan  of  his  journey  to 
Friesland  to  an  amUtion  which  incited  him  to  make  good  his  power  of 
legate  in  that  country  against  the  bishop  of  Cologne.  Why  should 
be  have  sought,  through  so  many  dangers  and  difficulties,  at  such  an 
advanced  period  of  Ijfe,  to  acquire  for  his  few  remsdning  days  an 
honor,  which  in  a  much  more  convenient  and  less  hazardous  way,  he 
could  have  procured  for  himself  by  negotiation  with  the  pope,^  and 
with  the  king  of  the  Franks  ? 

Boniface  set  out  on  his  journey  to  Friesland,  in  the  beguming  of 
the  year  755,  under  the  firm  persuasion  that  he  should  never  return. 
With  this  conviction,  he  took  leave  of  his  disciple  Lull,  and  com- 
mended to  him  the  preservation  and  prosecution  of  the  work  begun  by 
himself,  and  in  particular  the  completion  of  the  church,  now  erecting 
at  Fulda,  in  which  his  body  was  to  be  deposited.  In  the  book-chest, 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  with  him  wherever  he  went^ 
that  he  nught  have  a  supply  of  spiritual  books  at  hand,  from  which  he 
eould  read  or  sing  by  the  way — he  gave  his  disciple  charge  to  place 
a  shroud,  in  which  his  body  was  to  be  enveloped  and  conveyed  to  the 
monastery  of  Fulda.     With  a  small  retinue,  composed  partiy  of  clergy 

^  See  ep.  105  to  pope  Stephen  II.  infer  fiom  this,  tiiat  if  the  text  of  this 

'  It  15  singular,  that  the  bishop  of  Co-  charter  is  correct,  yet  it  coald  not  in  diis 

lo^e  provoked  this  controversy,  in  oppo-  form  obtain  from  the  first  the  power  of 

sition  to  the  papal  charter  founding  the  law. 

metropoUtaa  see  at  Mentz  (see  WQrdt-  '  The  priest  from  Utrecht  says  of  him, 

wein  ep.  S3),  by  virtue  of  which  Utrecht  §  18 :   Quocunque  ibat,  semper  lihros  se- 

and  CoWne  were  subordinated  to  it ;  and  cum  gestabat    Iter  agendo  vero  vel  scrip- 

that  Boniface  did  not  anpcal,  before  pope  turas   lectitabat,  vel   psalmos    hymnosve 

Stephen  II.,  to  the  authority  of  this  ar-  canebat 
rangement  by  his  predecessor.    We  might 
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and  monks,  and  partly  of  senrant^,  he  embarked  on  a  boat  by  the 
river  Rhine,  and  landed  at  the  Zujder  sea.  His  disciple,  bishop 
Eodan,  joined  him  in  Friesland.  They  traversed  the  country ;  many 
received  them  ^adly;  they  baptised  thousands  and  founded  new 
churches.  Boni&ce  had  sent  numbers  home,  after  having  instructed 
and  baptized  them,  with  the  direction  to  return  to  him  on  an  appointed 
day,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  from  him  the  rite  of  confirmation. 
Meanwhile,  he  had  established  hunself  with  his  associates  in  tents,  on 
the  river  Burda,  not  far  from  Dockingen,^  and  it  was  the  fifth  of 
June,  755,  when  her  expected  the  return  of  his  spiritual  children. 
Early  in  the  morning,  he  heard  at  a  distance  the  noise  of  an  ap- 
proaching multitude,  and  full  of  joy  came  forth  from  his  tent ;  but  he 
soon  found  himself  painfully  mis^ken.  The  clash  of  weapons  an- 
nounced anything  but  a  friendly  disposition  and  purpose  in  the  ap- 
S reaching  bands.  The  truth  was,  that  numbers  of  the  pagans,  mad- 
ened  to  find  that  Boniface  drew  away  so  many  from  idolatry,  had 
conspired  to  devote  this  day,  when  so  many  were  to  be  received  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Christian  church,  to  vengeance  for  their  gods.  The 
lay  servants  would  have  defended  Boniface  with  their  weapons  ;  but 
he  forbade  them.  With  the  relics  in  his  hand,  he  calmly  awaited  the 
issue  ;  he  exhorted  his  attendants  not  to  fear  those,  who  could  only 
kill  the  body,  not  harm  the  soul ;  but  rather  to  be  mindful  of  the 
infallible  promises  of  their  Lord,  and  to  confide  in  him,  who  would 
soon  bestow  on  their  soub  the  reward  of  everlasting  glory.  Thus,  in 
his  seventy-fifth  year,  he  died  a  martyr ;  ^  and  with  Imn,  many  of  his 
companions,  as  well  as  the  bishop  Eodan,  died  the  same  death.^ 

Boniface  left  behind  him  a  series  of  disciples,  who  labored  on  in  his 
spirit,  zealously  devoting  themselves  to  the  education  of  the  youth,  to 
the  busmess  of  clearing  up  and  cultivating  the  soil,  partiy  as  bishops 
and  priests,  partly  as  abbots.  Among  these,  the  abbot  Gregory  takes 
an  unportant  place,  who  prosecuted  the  work  in  Friesland.  The  sin- 
gular manner  in  which  this  person,  while  a  young  man,  was  led 
to  attach  himself  to  Boniface,  furmshes  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
power,  which  the  latter  exerted  over  the  minds  of  youth.  When  Bon- 
iface, on  his  second  journey  from  Friesland  to  Thurin^a  and  Uessia, 
came  into  the  territory  of  Triers,  he  met,  in  a  monastery  near  this 
town,  with  a  hospitable  reception  from  a  certain  abbess  Addula,  who, 
sprung  from  a  noble  family,  had  retired  from  the  society  of  the  great 
world  to  this  spot.  During  meal-time,  the  duty  was  assigned  to  her 
nephew  Gregory  (a  boy  fourteen  years  old,  who  had  just  returned 
from  school),  to  read  some  passages  from  the  holy  Scriptures.  Boni- 
face praised  him  for  reading  so  well ;  and  asked  him  to  translate  what 
he  had  read  into  the  German  language.    As  he  was  compelled  to  con- 

'  Dockom,  between  Franeker  and  Gro-  aboat  to  be  Btrock,  made  a  pillow  for  hii 

nineen.  head  of  a  Tc^ome  of  the  gospels. 

'The  presbjter  of  Utrecht  informs  us,  '  According  to  the  siory  or  the  ecclcsiaa> 

that  in  the  district  where  this  occurred,  an  tic  of  Monster,  there  were  fifty-two  of 

old  woman  was  still  living,  who  related  them, 
that  Boniface,  when  he  saw  the  fatal  blow 
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fees  his  inability,  Boniface  himself  translated  and  explained  the  pas- 
sa^  read,  and  made  the  whole  the  subject  of  a  di^coorse,  which  left 
a  deep  impresmon  on  the  mind  of  the  youth.  The  latter  felt  himself 
to  drawn  towards  him,  tiiat  he  declared  himself  resolved  to  go  witii 
Urn,  and  never  to  leave  him,  that  he  might  learn  from  him  how  to  undei^ 
stax^  the  holy  Scriptures.  The  grand-mother,  to  whom  Boniface  was 
at  ftat  tame  wholly  unknown,  did  all  in  her  power  to  dissuade  Uie  boy 
from  executing  his  resolution ;  but  in  y&^-  He  told  her,  if  she  would 
not  gire  him  a  horse  he  would  follow  Boniface  on  foot  wherever  he 
went.  FinaDy  she  vielded  to  his  wishes,  and  gave  him  a  horse  and 
aervants,  that  he  might  be  able  to  follow  the  missionary  in  his  jour- 
neys.i  From  this  time  forward  he  was  the  companion  of  Boniface 
amidst  every  difficulty,  and  went  with  him  also  on  his  last  journey  to 
Friesland.'  And  now  since  bishop  Eodan  had  suffered  martyrdom 
with  hia  teacher,  and  the  bishopric  of  Utrecht  was  for  the  present 
unoccupied,  Gregory  took  upon  himself  the  whole  care  of  the  mission 
in  fViesland,  which  charge  was  also  conferred  on  him  by  pope  Stephen 
H.  and  by  king  Pipin.  He  did  not  assume,  it  is  true,  the  episcopal 
dignity,  but  remained  a  priest ;  whether  he  was  deterred  by  lus  mod- 
esty from  aspring  after  a  higher  rank,  or  whether  the  business  con- 
nected witti  the  episcopal  office  did  not  agree  with  what  he  felt  to  be 
his  peculiar  calling,  or  whether  it  was  that  special  reasons,  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  prevented  the  reK>ccupancy  of  the  bishop- 
ric. But  as  abbot  of  a  monastery  at  Utrecht,  to  which  boys  of  Eng- 
fish,  French,  Bavarian,  Suevian,  Frieslandish,  and  Saxon  extraction 
were  sent  to  be  educated,  he  had  an  ample  field  of  activity.  He 
Idmself  labored  in  instructing  the  Christian  and  pagan  population ; 
and  he  founded  a  missionary  school,  from  which  missionaries  went 
finih  into  various  fields.  To  supply  the  want  of  a  bishop,  he^got 
epsoopal  ordination  conferred  in  his  native  land  on  Alubert,  an  Img- 
mtk  clergyman,  who  had  joined  him  in  his  work.  He  lived  to  llie  age  of 
more  than  seventy  years ;  and  labored  as  a  faithful  teacher,  to  the  end. 
lliree  years  before  his  death,  in  tlie  year  781,  he  was  attacked  on 
Ub  left  aide  by  a  stroke  of  patey.  Yet  he  did  not  cease  laboring  for 
the  instruction  and  spiritual  culture  of  his  people,  until  his  disease 
became  so  severe,  that  he  had  to  be  borne  on  the  arms  of  his  scholars 
wherever  his  presence  was  needed.  In  his  last  hours,  his  disciples 
gathered  round  his  bed,  to  hear  from  his  lips  the  word  of  exhortation^ 
and  to  be  edified  by  the  example  of  his  faith.  '^  He  will  not  die 
today,"  said  they  to  each  other; — but  summoning  his  last  powers, 
he  turned  to  them  and  said :   '^  To-day  I  shall  have  my  release."     He 

^  lAudger,  the  disciple  and  biographer  mns,  anns  atqae  idem  spiritns  Dei,  qui 

of  Greeorj,  who  had  without  doubt  re-  omnia  operatur  in  omnibus  dividens  singa*- 

ceiTed  this  storT  finom  his  own  month,  says  lis  prout  vnlt. 

respecting  it :  Idem  spiritus  vidctur  miiii  '  If  he  had  not  before,  as  having  him- 

in  hoc  tone  operari  pncro,  qui  apostolos  self  come  from  the  neighboring^  district, 

Christ!  et  dispensatores  mystcriorum  Dei  pointed  out  to  Gregory  this  field  of  labor 

ad  illnd  inflammavit,  ut  a^  unam  voccm  among  the  Fricslanders,  for  whose  welfare 

Domini  relictis  retibus  et  patre  sequeren-  ho  over  continued  to  manifest  a  special 

tB  rediemtonm.    Hoc  feat  artifex  sum-  solicitude. 

VOL.  in.  7 
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died,  after  having  prayed  and  received  the  holy  supper,  with  his  eye« 
fixed  on  the  altar. 

A  second  among  the  disciples  of  Boni&ce,  to  whom  ihe  Germaa 
church  and  the  early  culture  of  the  nation  were  greatiiy  indebted, 
was  the  abbot  Sturm.^  He  was  decended  from  a  noUe  and  devotedly 
Christian  family  in  Bavaria.  While  Boniface  was  engaged  in  organis* 
ing  the  Bavarian  church,  Sturm,  yet  a  boy,  was  committed  to  hun  by 
his  parents,  to  be  regularly  tnuned  for  the  spiritual  oflke.  The  former 
placed  him  in  the  monastery  of  Fritzlar,  one  of  his  earliest  founda- 
tions, over  which  presided  the  abbot  Wigbert,  a  companion  in  mission- 
ary labors.  To  the  direction  of  this  person  he  entrusted  the  boy's 
education.  This  being  completed,  he  was  consecrated  as  priest,  and 
assisted  Boniface  as  a  fellow-laborer  in  the  missionary  work.  After 
having  labored  three  years  under  Boniface's  direction,  he  was  seized 
with  a  desire  of  following  the  example  of  others  who  had  retired  into 
the  wilderness,  and  ti-ained  themselves,  by  every  sort  of  self-denial,  in 
the  contest  with  savage  nature,  to  the  austere  life  of  the  monk.  Boni- 
face yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  disciple.  He  hoped  to  make  use  of 
him  as  an  instrument  for  converting  the  vast  wilderness,  which  then, 
under  the  name  of  Buchwald  (Buchonia),  covered  a  large  part  of 
Hessia,  into  a  cultivated  country.  He  gave  to  Sturm  two  companions, 
to  go  with  him  on  his  journey,  and  dismissed  them  wiUi  his  blessing, 
to  find  a  dwelling-place  in  the  wilderness.  After  having  (w  three 
days  traversed  the  forest,  riding  cm  asses,  they  finidly  came  to  a  spot 
wluch  seemed  to  them  susceptible  of  cultivation,  Herold's  field  (Kett^ 
fold).  Here  they  built  huts,  which  they  covered  with  bark ;  and  here 
they  spent  some  time  in  devotional  exercises.  Thus,  in  the  year  786, 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  monastery  of  Hcrsfeld.  After  this, 
Stuiin  returned  agsdn  to  his  beloved  master,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
report  to  one  so  exact  and  prudent  in  the  examination  and  calculir 
tion  of  the  minutest  details,  concerning  the  situation  of  the  place,  tiie 
quality  of  the  soil,  and  the  spnugs  of  water.  He  was  satii^od  with 
all  but  one  thing ;  the  place  seemed  to  him  too  much  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  the  Saxons.  Long  and  vainly  did  tiiey  seek,  wandering 
up  and  down  on  the  Fulda,  for  a  place  of  settlement  such  as  Bonififtce 
would  approve.  But  the  latter  stimulated  his  disciple  to  new  acti- 
vity, exhorting  him  to  patience,  and  confidently  assuring  him,  that 
God  woidd  not  fail  to  show  him  the  place  prepared  for  his  servants  in 
the  wilderness.  For  many  days  he  roamed  the  forest,  in  all  direo* 
tions,  entirely  alone,  singing  psalms  as  he  went,  to  strengthen  his 
faith  and  cheer  his  heart,  fearless  of  the  numerous  wild  beasts  prow- 
ling in  the  wilderness.  He  took  repose  only  at  night,  constructing  a 
rude  hedge  of  hewn  branches  around  lus  ass,  to  protect  him  from 
beasts  of  pre;^ ;  and  then,  after  calling  upon  the  Lord,  and  sigmng 
the  cross  on  ms  forehead,  laying  himself  down  composedly  to  sleep. 

Thus  he  discovered  at  last  a  spot  for  a  settlement,  against  which 
Boniface  had  nothing  to  object ;  and  here,  in  744,  waj9  founded  ihe 

'  Sturmi,  or  Sttnne. 
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monasterj  of  Fulda.  This  waa  Boniface's  favorite  foundation. 
Throng  his  inflaence  i^e  monastery  obtained  great  privileges  from  the 
mpe.  It  was  to  be  independent  of  all  spiritual  jurisdicti6n  of  the 
ndiopy  and  subject  to  no  one,  but  the  pope  J  He  directed,  that  his 
body  should  be  deposited  there,  which  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  me  eonsderation  to  the  monastery.  He  sent  the  abbot  Sturm  to 
Italy,  for  flie  purpose  of  studying  there  the  patterns  of  the  old  con- 
ventual institutions,  particularly  of  the  originsd  convent  of  the  Bene- 
dictines at  Monte  Gassino,  bidding  him  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  in* 
fiHrmation  he  could  gather  for  the  benefit  of  his  monastery.  After  his 
retom,  Sturm  directed,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  the  energies  of  four 
ttiousand  monks,  by  whose  unsparing  labors  the  wilderness  was  gradu- 
ally redakoed  and  brought  into  a  state  of  cultivation.  His  activity 
ai  a  later  period  was  interrupted  by  the  devastating  inroads  of  the 
Saxons.  By  their  tiireats,  he  was  often  compelled,  when  a  very  old 
man,  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  After  a  flight  of  this  sort,  to  which  he 
bad  been  foreed  when  sick,  having  returned  back  to  his  convent,^  when 
security  was  restored,  he  felt  the  approach  of  death.  He  now  caused 
all  the  bells  to  be  rung,  so  as  to  bring  together  the  monks,  that  his 
near  death  might  be  announced  to  them,  and  they  might  be  invited  to 
pray  for  him.  A  portion  of  the  monks  having  assembled  around  his  bed, 
be  begged  them  to  forgive  him,  if  through  the  sinfulness  cleaving  to 
all  alike,  he  had  wronged  any  one  of  their  number,  adding  that,  from 
Ids  wbde  heart,  he  forgave  sJl  men  all  tiie  injuries  he  had  received, 
and  pardoned  even  his  constant  enemy,  the  archbishop  Lull.  On  the 
day  of  hsB  death,  the  17th  of  December,  779,  one  of  his  monks  told 
lum  he  was  now  certainly  going  to  the  Lord,  and  expressed  the  hope 
ihal  when  he  was  with  the  Lord,  he  would  remember  his  disciples  and 
mj  fer  ttiem.  He  looked  upon  them  and  said,  '^  So  order  your  con- 
duct, that  I  may  have  courage  to  pray  for  you,  and  I  will  do  what  you 
xwjuire."'  Thus  was  laid  here  the  foundation  of  a  seminary  ot 
(9iri8tia&  education,  which  in  the  following  centuries  proved  emincntiy 
ierviceable  to  the  German  church. 

The  longest  continued  and  the  most  violent  opposition  to  the  estab- 
Erimient  of  the  Christian  church,  was  made  by  the  powerful  race  of 
fte  Sazoos,  in  Northern  Germany.  The  blame  is  to  be  imputed  in 
part  to  tiie  means  employed  to  effect  tins  object.  It  required  peculiar 
wisdom,  to  find  a  way  d  introducing  Christiafiity  among  a  people  of 
so  warlSce  a  character,  whose  ancient  objects  of  veneration  were  so 
istimately  oonneeted  with  their  whole  character  and  constitution.  But 
iutead  of  iiiis,  everything  on  the  contrary  was  done  to  prejudice  the 
Bihids  of  the  p^>ple  against  the  new  reli^n.  Along  with  Christianity, 
the  whole  stnic^re  of  the  hierarchy,  against  which  in  particular  the 

'  Bat  tiiiB  exemption  contribatedf  also,  '  The  emperor  had  sent  him  his  own 

l»  keep  ative  tiie  embittered  feelings  be-  phpician  Wintar,  bnt  the  medicine  pro- 

tween  archlxishop  Lull,  Bonifiice's  succes-  scnlied  by  the  latter  made  his  disease  worse. 

lOr,  and  the  abbot  Stnrm :  and  the  influ-  '  See  the  account  of  his  life  by  his  scholar 

4nr^  of  the  former,  as  well  as  many  other  and  successor,  abbot  Eigil,  recently  pub- 

tfaings,  occasioned  his  temporary  disgrace  at  lished  in  Pcrtz's  Monomentis,  T.  IL 
the  court  of  Pipiu,  and  his  banishment. 
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free  spirit  of  the  Saxons  revolted,  was  at  once  to  be  introduced.  The 
payment  of  church  tythes,  which  was  to  be  everywhere  enforced,  was 
regarded  by  them  as  a  sign  of  disgraceful  bondage,  and  served  to  ren- 
der still  more  odious  the  religion  which  carried  with  it  such  a  regular 
tion.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Christian  church  and  the  dominion  of 
the  Franks  were  continually  presented  to  them  as  closely  connected  ; 
and  hence  the  attachment  which  bound  them  to  their  old  freedom  and 
independence  led  them  to  repel  both  together,  —  Christianity  being 
regarded  as  a  means  for  subjecting  them  to  the  Frankish  yoke.  The 
army  of  the  eniperor  Charics  was  followed  by  priests  and  monks,  pre- 
pared to  baptize  the  conquered,  or  those  who  yielded  to  force,  or  who 
were  inclined  to  purchase  peace  for  the  moment,  by  obedience  to  the 
church ;  and  to  found  among  them  churches  and  monasteries.^  The 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  came  to  them  thus  accompanied,  would 
naturally  be  slow  to  gain  their  confidence.  Large  bodies  of  them 
often  allowed  themselves  to  be  baptized  in  mere  pretence,  and  submit- 
ted to  the  dominion  of  the  church,  resolved  already  to  cast  oflF  at  the 
first  favorable  opportunity,  all  that  had  been  imposed  on  them.  This 
they  did,  when  they  revolted  again  from  the  Frankish  empire.  The 
monastery  of  Fidda,  whose  abbot  Sturm  had  labored  most  zealously  to 
plant  the  Christian  church  among  the  conquered  Saxons,  then  became 
a  signal  mark  for  their  vengeance.*  The  pious  and  far^ghted  abbot 
Alcuin  best  understood  what  had  prevented  the  establishment  of  the 
Christian  church  among  the  Saxons ;  and  he  gave  the  emperor,  his  bish* 
ops  and  high  officers  the  wisest  counsels  with  regard  to  tiie  missionary 
work  ;  of  which  however  they  made  but  littie  use.  Thus  to  the  imperial 
chamberlain  and  lord  of  the  treasury,  Magenfrid,3  he  wrote  —  appeal- 
ing to  the  words  of  our  Lord  himself.  Matt.  28:  19  —  three  tUngs 
should  go  together,  the  preaching  of  the  fadth,  the  bestowment  of  bap- 
tism, and  the  exhibition  of  our  Lord's  conmiandments.  Without  the 
concurrence  of  these  three  parts,  the  hearer  could  not  be  led  to  sal- 
vation. But  faith  was  a  voluntary  thing  and  not  to  be  forced.  To 
baptism,  indeed,  one  might  be  forced ;  but  that  was  of  no  avail  to  faith.* 
The  grown  up  man  must  say  for  himself,  what  he  believed  and  de- 
sired ;  and  if  he  professed  the  faith  in  a  hypocritical  manner,  he  could 
not  truly  attain  to  salvation.  Therefore  preachers  to  the  heathen  are 
bound  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  faith  in  a  friendly  and  prudent 
way.*    The  Lord  knew  them  that  were  his,  and  opened  the  hearts  of 

*  See  the  Life  of  abbot  Starm,  1.  c  c.  22.  was  obliged  to  flee,  having  heard  that  the 

where  it  is  said  respecting  the  effects  of  the  approaching  Saxons  intended,  in  their  raffc, 

campai^s  of  the  emperor  in  tlic  years  772  to  bum  down  the  convent  with  the  monki 

and  776;  Partim bellis,  partim  suasionibus,  and  all  that  was  in  it     See  the  life  of 

partim  ctiam  muneribus  maxima  ex  parte  Sturm  ^  23. 

gentcm  iilam  ad  fidem  Christi  convertit ;  '  £p.  37. 

and  the  abbot  Alcuin  writes  in  die  year  ^  Attrahi  potent  homo  ad  fidem, noncogL 

790  to  a  Scottish  abl)ot,  cp.  III. :  Antiqui  Cogi  poteris  ad  baptismom,  sed  non  pro- 

Saxones  et  omncs  Frisonuqi  populi  instmte  licit  fidci. 

B/t^c  Carolo  alios  pracmiis  et  alios  minis  *  Unde  ct  praedicatorcs  paganorum  pop- 

gollicitante  ad  fidem  Christi  convcrsi  sunt,  ulum  pacificis  verbis  ct  prudcntibos  fidem 

'  When  the  Saxons  had,  in  778,  begun  docere  debenu 
a  new  war,  Storm,  together  with  his  monks. 
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iieh  «B  lie'  pleased,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  recognize  the  truth 
inaehed  tolhem.^  Bnt  after  they  have  received  the  faith  and  bap- 
tim,  in  prooeediiig  to  set  before  uiem  the  precepts  of  religion,  some 
ligitfi4mo«kl  -be  paid  to  the  needs  of  the  weaker  mmds ;  great  de- 
BVidt  eo^t  Bot  to  be  made  upon  them  at  once,  but  in  accordance 
rnA,  Sk  Fa«i'a  diiection,  they  should  be  fed  at  first  with  milk  and  not 
wHk  siraig  meajt>  Thus  the  apostiies,  Acts  15,  laid  none  of  the  bur^ 
ibeni  of  tiie  Jaw  upon  the  converted  gentiles.  Paul  gloried  in  sup- 
Mting  hunaelf  l^  the  labor  of  his  own  hands,  Acts  20:  34.  2  Thess. 
«:  &,  1  Cw-  9:  15, 18.  Thus  the  great  apostle,  who  was  specially 
Ao&tu,  bj  Ood  to  preach  the  gospel  .to  the  heathen,  had  acted,  in  order 
effectually  to  remove  every  pretext  or  occasion  for  accusmg  iiie  preacher 
e(  cofetoumeBs;  so  that  none  should  preach  Ood's  word  out  of  the 
Icvfe  of  gun,  but  each  riiould  do  so  sustained  by  the  love  of  Christ,  as 
Mr  Lord  himself  commanded  his  disciples :  Freely  ye  have  received, 
fieely  pve.  >^  Let  but  the  same  pains  be  taken — he  then  went  on 
to  Bay — to  preach  the  easy  yoke  uid  the  light  burden  of  Christ  to 
tte  cmtinate  people  of  the  Saxons,  as  are  taken  to  collect  the  tythes 
fiom  them,  or  to  punish  the  least  transgression  of  the  laws  imposed  on 
lliem,  and  perhaps  they  would  no  longer  be  found  to  repel  baptism  with 
abhorrence.  Let  the  teachers  of  the  &ith  but  train  themselves  after  the 
example  of  the  Apostles,^  let  them  but  rely  on  the  gracious  ph>vidence 
ef  Him,  who  says,  Carry  neither  purse  nor  scrip,  etc.,  and  of  whom  the 
prophet  declares,  He  saveth  them  that  trust  in  him.^  This  I  have  ^vrit- 
tfin  to  you-— says  he  after  these  directions — that  thy  admonitions 
May  be  of  service  to  those  who  apply  to  thee  for  advice.''^  With  pe- 
6i£ar  fireedom  and  sharpness,  does  Alcuin  express  his  views  of  tiie 
fluasiirea  adopted  by  the  emperor,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  that  mon- 
aidi  himself.^  He  calls  upon  him  to  conclude,  if  possible,  a  truce 
wtik  tiie  abominaUe  people  (the  Saxons).  All  threats  ought  for  a 
imie  to  be  suspended,  tiiat  tiiey  might  not  become  inveterate  in  their 
koatile  feelings  to  the  Frankish  empire,  and  afraid  to  enter  into  any 
eompromise  whatsoever,  "^  but  be  encouraged  with  hope  till  by  salutary 

^  The  Aofi^ostiniaii  doctrine  of  prcdcsti-  preached,  so  as  not  to  repel  the  weak ;  but 
hadTooweTer,  this  injarions  effect,  tie  has  in  his  thoug:hts  the  positive  laws  of 
henerer  sach  a  work  tamed  out  a  the  church,  the  claims  on  the  people  in 
meiif  instead  of  seekin};  for  the  reference  to  the  bearing  of  the  public  bur- 
in the  want  of  correct  teaching,  and  dens,  the  payment  of  tythes. 
ii  Ae  use  of  wrong  means,  sought  rather  *  Sint  praedicatores,  non  praedntoreft. 
|»  trace  it  to  the  want  of  all-efficient  *  History  of  Susannali  v.  CO,  as  reckoned 
gnoe,  and  to  non-predestination.    Thus,  to  Daniel. 

even  Alcoin,  in  the  28th  letter  to  the  cm-  *  In  his  letter  to  Amo  archbishop  of  Salz- 

fvpr-^  thonsfa  with  the  intention  no  doubt  burg,  Let  72.  Alcuin  says :  Dccimae,  u  t  di- 

of  ihowingf^at  Uie  whole  blame  could  not  citur,  Saxonum  subvertcrunt  Mvm.     (^iiid 

be  cast  on  the  emperor,  says :  £cce  quanta  injungcndum  est  jugum  ccrvicibus  idiota- 


derotione  et  bemgnitate  pro   dilatadone    rum,  quod  neque  nos  ncquc  fratres  nostri 
aominis   Christi  dnritiam  infelicis  popnli    ferre  potucrunt  ?    Igitur  in  fide  Chri^ti  sal- 


I 
ith 

rt  nmlti  ex  illis  cum  diabolo  damnandi    Pagi,  though  I  cannot  agree  entirely  with 
sordibos  consnetudinis  pessimac.  the  former. 

*  Alcnin  by  no  means  intends  to  say        '  Ne  obdurati  fugiant 
hen.  that  a  looae  morality  should  be  first 

7* 
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counsel  they  could  be  brou^t  back  to  the  ways  of  peace.  The  revolts 
of  the  exasperated  Saxons  led  to  other  consequences.  They  fell  upon 
the  provinces  already  belon^g  to  the  empire  of  the  Franks,  and  here 
paganism  once  more  revived.  He  therefore  cautioned  the  emperor 
against  allowing  himself,  by  his  zeal  to  win  one  small  state  more  for 
the  Christian  church,  to  fall  into  the  mistake  of  exposing  to  haoard  a 
larger  portion  of  the  church  in  countries  where  it  had  already  been 
established.^  He  disapproved  also  of  the  plan  of  transporting  many 
of  the  Saxons  into  the  Frankish  kingdom,  since  these  very  emigranto 
were  the  better  class  of  Christians,  and  might  have  proved,  among 
their  own  people,  an  important  element  towards  the  conversion  of  their 
countrymen,  how  wholly  abandoned  to  paganism.^ 

It  was  not  till  after  a  series  of  wars  lasting  for  thirty  years,  that  the 
emperor  Charles  succeeded  in  reducing  the  Saxons,  ever  revolting  anew 
against  the  Christian  church  as  well  as  the  Frankish  dominion,  to  en- 
tire subjection ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Selz,  in  804| 
the  authority  of  both  these  powers  was  acknowledged  by  the  Saxons, 
and  in  con^deration  of  their  binding  themselves  to  the  payment  of  the 
church  tythes,  they  were  for  the  present  released  from  all  other  bur- 
dens. The  Christian  church  having  been  thus  established  among  the 
Saxons  by  force,  it  followed  as  a  natural  consequence  that  individuals 
also  would  in  many  cases  be  constrained  to  tmite  with  it  by  force. 
The  punishment  of  death  was  threatened  against  such  as  refused  to  re- 
ceive baptism,  or  endeavored  to  propagate  their  ancient  idolatry  by 
.  stealth. '  But  it  was  natural  also  that  many  who  consented  to  be  bi^ 
tized,  (Ud  so  only  in  pretence,  and,  so  far  as  they  could  without- dan- 
ger, treated  the  laws  of  the  church  with  contempt,  and  continued  se- 
cretly to  observe  the  rites  of  idolatry.  To  put  a  stop  to  this,  the  se- 
verest laws  were  enacted.  Death  was  the  penalty  for  setting  fire  to 
churches,  for  neglecting  to  observe  the  seasons  of  fast,  for  eating  flesh 
during  those  seasons,  if  done  through  contempt  of  Chnstianity ;  death 
was  the  penalty  decreed  against  burmng  a  dead  body,  acconUng  to  the 
pagan  mode, — against  human  sacrifices, — pecuniary  mulcts,  against 
the  practice  of  other  pagan  rites.^  In  this  way,  the  transfer  of  many 
pagan  customs  to  Oiristianity  was  encouraged ;  and  thus  arose  various 
superstitions,  growing  out  of  the  mingling  together  of  Christian  and 
pagan  elements.  More  than  could  possibly  be  eflfected  by  these  ford- 
ble  measures  in  the  present  generation,  was  done  for  the  Christian  cul- 
ture of  the  rising  generation  by  the  establishment  of  churches  and 
schools.  Besides,  several  individuals  now  appeared,  who  did  not  con- 
fine their  efforts  barely  to  the  suppression  of  idolatry  and  of  pagan 

*  Tenendum  est,  c|uod  habetur,  ne  prop-  '  Qai  foraa  recessenmt,  optimi  frienint 

ter  adquisitionem  mmoriA,  quod  majus  est,  Christiani,  sicut  in  plurimis  notnm  est,  et 

amittatur.     Sorvctnr  ovilc  propriiim,  ne  qui  remanserant  in  patria  in  fiyscibus  mali- 

lupus  rapax  (the  Saxons)  devastct  illud.  tiae  permansenint 

Ita  in  ahcnis  (umon^  the  pagan  Saxons)  '  See  the  capitulair  for  the  Saxons  A.  D. 

sndetur.  ut  in  propriis  (the  races  already  789.   Mansi  Concil.  T.  XHL  appendix  foL 

incorporated  with  the  empire  of  the  Franu  181. 
and  the  Christian  church)  damnum  non 
patiatnr. 
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costoms,  and  to  providing  for  fhe  erection  of  churches,  and  ihe  estab- 
lislinient  of  an  external  form  of  worship,  but  also  distinguished  them- 
aelyes  by  dieir  zeal  as  teachers  of  the  &ith.  These  were  partly  such 
as  came  firom  the  school  of  the  abbot  Gregory  in  Utrecht,  and  in  part, 
such  as  had  been  led  by  the  report  of  the  great  field  of  labor  and  the 
want  of  laborers  among  ihe  Saxons,  to  come  over  from  England.  To 
all  ilieae,  the  emperor  Charles  assigned  their  several  spheres  of  labor. 
Ope  of  the  most  distinguished  among  these  was  Liudger,  a  descen- 
dant of  Wursmg,  that  pious  man  among  the  Frieslanders,  who  had  ac- 
tively  assisted  the  archbishop  Willibrord.  Sprung  from  a  devotedly 
Christian  fannly,  he  had  early  received  into  his  heart  the  seeds  of  piety, 
and  these  were  nourished  and  still  further  developed  by  the  influence 
of  the  abbot  Oregory  at  Utrecht,  into  whose  school  he  entered.  To 
indulge  the  eager  thirst  for  knowledge,  which  discovered  itself  in  him 
finom  diildhood,  the  abbot,  in  process  of  time,  sent  him  to  England, 
that  be  might  ga&er  up  the  knowledge  to  be  obtained  in  the  school  of 
the  great  Alcuin  in  York.  Well  instructed,  and  provided  with  a  store 
of  books,  he  returned  back  to  his  country.  After  Gregory's  death,  he 
aaristed  as  a  presbyter  Gregory's  successor  Albrich,  who  had  been 
ordained  a  bishop  in  Cologne ;  laboring  with  him  especially  to  accom- 
plish what  still  remained  to  be  done  for  the  conversion  of  the  Fries- 
buiders.  The  district  in  which  Boni&ce  had  been  martyred,  was  the 
prindpi^  &eatre  of  his  activity  as  a  teacher  of  Christianity.  His 
seven  years'  labor  in  theseparts  was,  however,  interrupted  by  the  re- 
Yolt  of  the  Saxon  leader  mttekind  against  the  Frankish  dominion,  in 
the  year  782 ;  when  the  arms  of  the  pagan  Saxons  penetrated  to  tlus 

rt,  and  the  pagan  party  in  this  place  once  more  gained  the  ascen- 
icy,  the  churches  were  burnt,  the  clergy  driven  away,  and  tiie  idot 
temples  restored.  Upon  this,  he  made  a  journey  to  Rome  and  to  the 
abbey  of  Monte  Cassino,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  great  model 
of  ancient  monasticism,  in  this  latter  place.  On  his  return,  after  an 
absence  of  three  years,  he  found  peace  restored  in  his  country,  Witte- 
kind  having  finally  subnutted  and  in  the  year  785  received  baptism 
at  Attigny.  The  emperor  Charles  assigned  him  his  sphere  of  labor 
among  the  Frieslanders  in  nearly  the  same  circuit  which  now  includes 
the  towns  of  Groningen  and  Norden.  It  was  he  too,  who  first  suc- 
ceeded in  destroymg  paganism  and  establishing  the  Christian  church 
on  the  island  of  HeUgoland  (Fosites-land)  where  Willibrord  had  made 
the  attempt  in  vain.  He  baptized  the  prince's  spn,  Landrich ;  gave 
him  a  clerical  education  and  consecrated  him  to  the  office  of  presbyter. 
This  person  labored  for  many  years  as  a  teacher  of  the  Frieslanders. 
liudger  founded  a  monastery  at  Werden,  then  on  the  boundary  be- 
tween Friesland  and  Saxony,  on  a  piece  of  land  belonging  to  his  fam- 
ily. After  the  Saxons  were  completely  subjugated,  the  emperor  sent 
hun  into  the  dbtrict  of  Miinster,  and  a  place  called  Mimigemeford, 
was  the  principal  seat  of  his  labors,  where  afterwards  a  bishopric  was 
founded,  which  from  the  canonical  establishment  (monasterium)  found- 
ed by  him,  received  the  name  of  Miinster.  With  untiring  zeal,  he 
went  firom  place  to  place,  instructing  the  rude  Saxons ;  and  every- 
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where  founding  churches,  over  which  he  placed,  as  pastors,  priests  who 
had  been  trained  under  his  own  direction.  After  having  for  a  long 
time  administered  the  episcopal  functions,  without  the  name  of  bishop, 
he  was  finally  compellea  to  assume  the  episcopal  dignity  by  Hildebotd 
archbishop  of  Cologne.  His  zeal  for  the  spread  of  Ghristianiiy,  led 
him  to  visit  the  wild  Normans,  who  were  then  a  terror  to  the 
Ghristian  nations ;  and  became  still  more  so  in  the  following  times,-— 
where  he  could  reckon  upon  no  human  asnstance.  But  &e  emperor 
Charles  absolutely  refused  to  permit  it.  From  such  a  man,  nothing 
else  could  be  expected,  than  that  he  would  seek  chiefly  to  woi^  on  the 
hearts  of  men  by  the  power  of  divine  truths  as  indeed  he  had  been 
trained  to  do,  by  the  example  and  the  instructions  <^  men  who  looked 
upon  teaching  as  their  proper  calling — Gregory  and  Alcuin.  Even 
in  the  sickness,  which  befel  him  shortly  before  his  death  in  809,  he 
did  not  allow  himself  to  be  prevented  by  bodily  weakness,  fix>m  dis- 
charging the  spiritual  duties  of  his  office.  On  Sunday  preceding  the 
night  of  his  death,^  he  preached  twice  before  two  different  congrega- 
tions of  his  diocese,  in  the  morning  in  the  church  at  Cosfeld,  in  &e  af* 
temoon  at  the  third  hour,  in  the  church  at  Billerbeck  where  he  ex- 
pended his  last  energies  in  performing  mass.^ 

Another  of  these  individuals  was  WUlehadj  who  came  from  North- 
umberland. He  also  labored  at  first,  and  with  happy  results,  in  the 
district  of  Docum,  where  Boniface  had  poured  out  his  blood  as  a  mar* 
lyr.  Many  were  baptised  by  him ;  many  of  the  first  men  of  the  na- 
tK)n  entrusted  to  him  their  children  for  education.  But  having  come 
into  the  territory  of  the  present  Groningen,  where  idolatry  was  at  that 
time  still  predominant,  his  preaching  so  excited  the  rage  of  the  pagan 
populace,  that  they  would  have  killed  him ;  when  it  was  proposed  by 
some  of  the  more  moderate  class,  that  they  should  first  determine,  by 
lot,  the  judgment  of  the  gods  concerning  him ;  and  it  was  so  ordered 
in  the  providence  of  God,  that  the  lot  having  fallen  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  life,  he  was  permitted  to  go  away  unharmed.  He  now  be- 
took himself  to  the  district  of  Drenthe.  His  preaching  had  already 
mot  with  great  acceptance,  when  some  of  his  disciples,  urged  on  by  an 
inconsiderate  zeal,  proceeded  to  destroy  the  idol  temples  before  the 
minds  of  the  multitude  were  sufficiently  prepared  for  such  a  step.  The 
pagans,  excited  to  fury,  threw  themselves  upon  the  misaonaries.  Wil- 
lehad  was  loaded  with  stripes.  One  of  the  pagans  dealt  him  a  cut 
with  his  sword,  intending  to  kill  him,  but  the  blow  struck  a  thong  by 
which  the  capsule  containing  the  relics  he  carried  about  with  him  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  those  times,  was  suspended  from  his  neck, 
and  so  he  escaped.  This,  according  to  the  prevailing  mode  of  thinking, 
was  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  protecting  power  of  relics ;  and  even 
the  pagans  were  led  thereby  to  desist  from  their  attack  on  Willehad, 
who  as  they  believed,  was  protected  by  a  higher  power.  The  emi)ei'or 
Charles,  who  possessed  the  faculty  of  dra>ving  around  him  the  able 
men  from  all  quarters,  having  by  this  time  heard  of  Willehad's  un- 

'  He  died  on  the  26th  of  March,  SG9.         successor  Alfrid,  and  published  in  the  sec* 
'  The  huftory  of  his  life  bj  his  second    ond  Tolume  of  Peru's  Mbnomenta. 
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daunted  seal  as  a  preacher,  and  being  just  at  that  moment,  after  iha 
oonqaest  of  the  Saxons  in  779,  in  want  of  men  like  him  to  establish 
the  Christian  church  among  that  people,  sent  for  him ;  and  having 
made  him  acquainted  with  his  views,  assigned  him  his  post  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Wigmodia,  where  afterwards  arose  the  diocese  of  Bremen. 
He  was,  for  the  present,  to  preade  as  priest  over  this  diocese  which 
included  within  it  a  part  of  Saxony  and  of  Friesland,  and  to  perform 
every  duty  of  the  pastoral  office  in  it,  until  the  Saxons  were  brought 
into  a  c<»idition  to  be  satisfied  with  the  organization  of  bishoprics. 
He  accomplished  more,  by  lus  zeal  in  preaching  the  gospel,  than  could 
be  effected  by  the  forcible  measures  or  the  emperor ;  and  by  lus  labors 
daring  two  years,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  over  many  of  the  Friesland- 
ers  and  Saxons  to  the  faith.  He  founded  communities  and  churcheS| 
and  {daced  other  priests  over  them  for  their  guidance.  Yet  Ms  circle 
of  U)or8  also,  mpmising  so  many  happy  results,  was  broken  in  upon 
bytherevoltof  Wittekindin782,  the  effects  of  which  extended  to  this 
spot.  As  he  felt  no  {iaiiatical  longing  after  the  death  of  a  martyr,  and 
wished  not  to  expose  himself  to  the  fury  of  the  pagan  army,  which 
threatened  death  to  all  Christian  clergymen,  but  in  accordance  with 
our  Saviour's  direction,  Matth.  10 :  23,  considered  it  his  duty  to  flee 
from  persecution  and  to  preserve  his  life  in  order  to  preach  the  gospel, 
he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  he  had  to  effect  his  escape  by 
flight.  Many  of  the  clergy,  however,  appointed  by  him,  died  as  maiv 
tyrs.  Hading  no  opportunity,  during  these  times  of  war,  of  preach- 
ing the  gospel,  he  availed  himself  of  this  interval  of  leisure  to  make  a 
Smey  to  Rome,  at  the  same  time  that  Liudger  also  visited  Italy, 
turning  from  thence,  he  found  a  quiet  retreat  in  the  convent  founded 
by  Willibrord  at  Ailemach  (Eptemach,)  and  this  became  the  rallying 
•  place  of  his  scattered  disciples.  There  he  spent  two  years,  partiy  in 
exercises  of  devotion,  partly  occupied  with  reading  the  holy  scripturea 
and  partlv  with  writing.^  But  as  he  ever  felt  a  longing  to  be  actively 
eng^iged  m  promoting  the  salvation  of  others,  it  was  with  great  delighL 
thataft;erthesubjugationof  Wittekind  in  785,  he  found  himself  enabled 
to  resume  the  former  field  of  labor  assigned  him  by  the  emperor  Charles^ 
to  whom  he  had  devoted  his  services  in  building  up  the  church  among 
the  Saxons.  Circumstances  now  for  the  first  time  made  it  possible  to 
carry  out  the  design  of  here  founding  an  episcopal  diocese.  In  787, 
the  emperor  Charies  drew  up  the  records  defining  the  limits  of  the  die* 
oese  of  Bremen,  and  "Wlllehad  was  ordained  bishop  of  Bremen.^  On 
Simday,  the  first  of  November,  in  789,  he  consecrated  the  episcopal 
headrchurch  in  Bremen,  St.  Peters,  which  he  caused  to  be  biult  in  a 
magnificent  style.    But  it  was  only  for  two  years  he  was  permitted  to 

^  In  tills  place,  he  wrote  ont  a  copy  of  the  secum  manere  vix  compalsa  sineret^  epis- 

epiftlo  of  St  Paul,  which  was  preserved  copali  aactoritate  minime  regi  patiebatnr. 

as  a  predoos  memorial  by  his  successors,  Hac  itaque  de  causa,  scptem  annis  prim 

^  bishop  of  Bremen.  in  eadem  presbyter  est  demonitus  parochia, 

*^Anscnar  says,  in  his  account  of  his  vocatur   tamen   episcopus,  et   secundum 

life,  c  9 :  "  Quod  tamen  ob  id  tamdiu  pro-  quod  poterat  cuncta  potestate  praesidentii 

longatum  fuerat,  quia  gens,  credulitati  di-  ordinans. 
mab  resifleiis,  ^wa  pwtbjterot  aliqnotios 
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adminiflter  the  episcopal  office.  On  one  of  his  tours  of  yisitatioiii 
which  the  wants  of  his  large  diocese  consisting  of  new  converts,  or 
tibose  who  had  received  baptism  only  in  pretence,  caused  him  frequently 
to  make,  he  arrived,  in  789,  at  Blexem'  on  Ihe  Weser,  not  &r  from 
Wegesack,  where  he  was  attacked  with  a  violent  fever.  One  of  the 
young  men,  his  disciples,  who  were  assembled  roimd  his  bed,  aiudoudy 
(BoHcitous  for  his  life,  said  to  him  "  what  are  the  new  communities,  km 
the  young  clergy,  whose  head  you  are,  to  do  without  you  ?  They  can* 
not 'spare  you — diey  would  be  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  m  the 
midst  of  wolves.  Said  Willehad  to  this :  0  let  me  no  longer  be  kept 
away  from  the  presence  of  my  Lord !  I  deore  to  live  no  longer ;  I 
fear  not  to  die.  I  would  only  pray  my  Lord,  whom  I  have  ever  loved 
with  my  whole  heart,  that  he  would,  according  to  his  grace,  ^ve  me 
such  a  reward  of  my  labor  as  he  may  please.  But  the  sheep,  whom 
he  has  committed  to  me,  I  commend  to  his  own  protection,  for  even  I 
myself,  if  I  have  been  able  to  do  anything  good,  have  done  it  in  his 
strength.  So  neither  to  you  will  his  crace  be  wanting,  of  whose  mercy 
the  whole  earth  is  full.''  Thus  he  died  on  ihe  eighth  of  November 
789.« 

The  victory  of  the  emperor  Charles  over  the  Avares  (also  called 
the  Huns)  t^en  dwelling  in  Hungary,  led  to  attempts  to  found  the 
Christian  church  among  them.  Tudun,  one  of  their  princes,  came  in  the 
year  796,^  with  a  numerous  suite,  on  a  visit  to  the  emperor ;  and,  with 
his  companicms,  received  baptism.  The  emperor  resolved  to  establisb 
among  them  a  missdon,  and  entrusted  the  direction  of  it  to  Amo  arch- 
bishop of  Salzburg.  When  the  subject  of  planting  the  Christiaa 
church  among  the  Avares  was  agitated,  the  abbot  Alcuin  gave  the  em- 
peror excellent  advice  as  to  the  wav  in  which  he  might  prosecute  this 
work  with  happier  results  than  had  been  experienced  among  the  Sax- 
ons.^ He  should  seek  out  for  the  people  to  whom  the  Christian  faith 
was  as  yet  altogether  new,  pious  preachers,  of  exemplary  lives ;  such 
as  were  well  instructed  in  the  Christian  system  of  doctnnes  and  mor- 
als. He  then  subjoined  exhortations  similar  to  those,  which  we  have 
already  quoted  on  a  former  page.^  The  emperor  shcrald  himself  coih 
sider,  wfiether  the  apostles,  instructed  and  sent  forth  to  preach  hj 
Christ  had  anywhere  demanded  tythes,  or  ^ven  directions  for  any  8u(m 
thing.  Next,  he  exhorted  him  to  see  to  it,  that  everything  was  done 
in  the  right  order,  and  that  conviction  of  the  truths  of  faith  went  before 
baptism ;  rince  the  washing  of  the  body  without  a&y  knowledge  of  the 
ftith,  in  a  soul  gifted  with  reason,  could  be  of  no  use.^  No  one,  said 
he,  Bhould  receive  baptism,  till  he  has  become  firmly  grounded  in  his 
persuasion  of  the  principal  doctrines  of  Christiaiuty.''    And  then  by  a 

>  At  that  time  Pleccateshcm.  nns  Christlu  in  eTttneeUo  rnipcmdet  inter 

'His  life  by  Ansduur,    archUshop  of    rogantibas  Be,  qnare  aisdpiili  ejus  non  Jejtt 

Hamburg  and  Bremen,  lately  poblislied  in    narent:  nemo  mittit  yinun  nomm  in  ntret 

Pertz  monsmenta  T.  IL  Ycteres. 

'  See  Einhardi  annales,  at  this  year.  '  Ne  nihil  prosit  saeri  ablatio  baptismiin 

*  Ep.  2S.  corpore,  si  in  anima  ratione  ntenti  cathoIi«' 

*  He  fitly  applies  here  the  example  of    ca  aenitio  fidei  non  praeoesserit 

Christ, Matth.  9:  17:  Undeetipse  Domi-       'HemeatioM  te  Mfwal  partiof  nil 
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fcHlifiil  performance  of  the  duty  of  preaching,  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel  8lu>iil(l  at  (he  prc^r  time  be  often  inculcated  on  each,  until  he 
•teiDed  to  the  ripeness  of  maidiood,  and  became  a  worthy  dwelling  for 
fte  Holy  Spirit.  His  fiiend,  archbishop  Amo,  having  requested  At 
coin  to  ffre  him  seme  directions  as  to  the  right  mode  of  dispensing  re- 
li^us  instniction  among  the  pagans,  he  at  first  sent  him  this  letter 
mtended  for  the  emperorJ  Olien  he  wrote  him  another  special  let- 
ter on  the  subject,^  in  which  he  again  strongly  insisted  on  the  point, 
fliat  OTeiy  thing  depended  on  the  preaching  of  the  faith  and  the  con- 
TietM)n  of  the  hearers :  without  this,  baptism  could  be  of  no  avail.^ 
For  hew  could  a  man  be  forced  to  believe,  what  he  did  not  believe  ? 
Man,  gifted  with  reason,  must  be  instructed,  must  be  drawn  onward 
by  word  upon  word,  that  he  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  toiths 
of  fiuth.  And  especially  was  it  necessary  to  implore  for  him  the  grace 
of  the  Almi^ty ;  since  the  tongue  of  the  teacher  taught  in  vam,  im- 
less  divine  grace  penetrated  the  heart  of  the  hearer.^  And  here,  he 
insisted  witii  great  earnestness  upon  the  necessity  of  proceeding  grad- 
luJly  and  by  successive  steps,  in  pressing  the  requisitions  of  the  gospel 
on  such  as  had  attamed  to  the  faith,  and  of  not  attempting  to  extort 
everything  at  once.^  A  person  long  established  in  the  faim  was  more 
leady  and  better  fitted  for  every  good  work,  than  the  mere  novice. 
Peter  when  full  <^  the  Holy  Ghost,  bore  testimony  to  the  faith  before 
the  emperor  Nero  in  one  way ;  he  answered  the  maid  in  the  house  of 
Gaiaphas  in  quite  another.  And  the  example  of  gentieness  exhibited' 
by  our  Saviour,  when  he  afterwards  reminded  him  of  his  fall,  should 
teach  the  good  shepherd  how  he,  too,  ought  to  conduct  himself  towards 
the  fidlen.*  In  another  letter,  he  says,  to  the  same  prelate,  '^  be  a 
teacher  of  the  faith,  not  a  tythe-gatherer."^ — It  is  true,  this  work 
among  tiie  Avares  seems  to  have  oeen  interrupted  by  a  new  war,  in 
the  year  798,  with  this  people ;  but  it  was  in  all  probability  prosecuted 

gkmB  instractioxi  in  the  following  order ;  coeptom  est  et  perficere  quod  fik^tmn  non 

fVins  instraendns  est  homo  de  animae  im-  est. 

mortalitate  et  de  vita  futora  et  de  rctribu-  '  Ep.  31. 

liiHie  bonomm  malonimque  et  de  aetemi-  '  Iddrco  misera  Saxonnm  gens  toties 

tMe  ntriusque  sortis.    Postoa  pro  quibns  baptismi  perdidit  sacraraentom,  qnia  nan- 

percatis  et  sceleribns  poenas  cam  diabolo  quam  tidci  fundameutum  haboit  in  cofxle. 

patiatiir  aetemas  et  pro  qoibos  bonis  vel  *  Quia  otiosa  est  lingua  docentis,  si  gra- 

KDe  factis  gloria  cum  Christo  fmatur  sem-  tia  divina  cor  auditoris  non  imbnit.  •  Qnod 

pitema.    IMnde  fides  sanctae  trinitatis  dil-  enim  visibiliter   sacerdos  per  baptismnm 

igentisfiime  docenda  est,  et  adventus  pro  openitum  in  corporo  per  aquam,  hoc  spirit- 

•tlaie  humani  generis  filii  Dei  Domini  nos-  ns  sanctus  invisibiliter  operatns  in  anima 

tri  Jesa  Christi  in  hanc  mundum  exponen-  per  fidem. 

das.    Kt  de  mysterio  passionis  ilUus  et  ve-  ^Matth.  9:17.    Qui  sant  utres  vctcrcs, 

ritate  resnrrectionis  et  gloria  adscensionis  nisi  qui  in  gentilitatis  erroribns  obclurave- 

in  coelos,  ct  fnturo  eias  adventu  ad  iudican-  runt  ?    Quibns  si  in  initio  fidei  novae  prac- 

das  omncs  gcntes  et  de  resurrectione  cor>  dicationis  pracccpta  trodiderls,  rumpuntur 

pomm  et  de  aetemitate  poenanim  et  prac-  ct  ad  vetercs   consuctudincs  perfidiuc  re- 

mionim.  volvuntur. 

^  £p.30;  and  probably  he  was  thinking  '  Quatenus  lionus  pastor  intclligcret,  non 

of  the  guilty  failure  of  the  missionary  cf-  semper  deiinqncntes  dura  invectionc  casti- 

forts  among  the  Saxons,  when  he  complain-  garc,  scd  saepc  piuc  consolationis  admoni- 

ed :  Vao  mundo  a  tcandalis !  Quid  enim  tione  corrjgere. 

ani  insana  cnpido   non  sabvertit  boni !  '  £p.  72.    Esto  praedicator  pietatis,  non 

Tamen  potons  est  Dem  recnpenure  qnod  decimanun  exactor. 
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a&:am  after  their  total  subjugation.  Alcuin  complained,  that  the  same 
slal  was  not  shown  in  bi&>g  up  the  Chrisiia^  chui^h  amon^  the 
Avares,  as  was  manifested  for  the  same  cause  among  the  ever-resisting 
Saxons ;  and  he  traced  it  to  the  negligence  with  which  a  business  is 
wont  to  be  passed  over,  where  nothmg  has  been  effected.^ 

The  dominion  of  the  Franks  as  well  as  the  Christian  church  still 
met  with  determmed  reastance  from  the  numerous  Slavonian  tribes 
dwelling  on  the  northern  and  eastern  borders  of  Germany.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  emperor  Charles  to  found  a  metrop- 
olis of  the  north  in  Hamburg,  with  a  view  to  tiie  conversion  of  these 
tribes,  and  to  the  diffusion  of  ChristianiW  throughout  the  entire  noHh : 
but  he  failed  to  execute  this  plan,  which  was  reserved  for  his  suc- 
cessor. 

n.  In  Asia  and  Africa. 

Whilst  a  stock  of  nations  altogether  new  and  rude  was  thus  gained 
over  to  Christianity,  and  the  germ  of  a  new  spiritual  creation,  pro- 
ceeding out  of  Christianity  planted  in  the  midst  of  them,  new  dangers 
were  threatening  destruction,  or  a  continual  encroachment  on  its  liimts, 
to  the  Christian  church  in  the  countries  which  formed  its  original 
seat.  When  tiie  Persian  king,  Chosru-Parviz,  in  the  be^nning  of  the 
,  seventh  century,  deprived  the  Roman  empire  of  several  provinces,  in 
the  year  614  conquered  Palestine,  and  in  the  years  615,  616,  Egvpt, 
many  Christians  were  killed,  many  carried  off  as  slaves,  or  forc^  to 
unite  with  the  Nestorian  church,  and  many  churches  and  monasteries 
destroyed.^  This,  however,  was  but  a  transient  evil ;  since,  in  the 
years  622-628,  the  East  Roman  emperor  Heraclius  subdued  the  Per- 
sian empire,  and  liberated  the  conquered  provinces.  But  soon  after- 
wards there  rose  up  against  the  Christian  church  in  those  countries  a 
hostile  power,  with  which  that  church  had  to  sustain  a  much  longer 
and  more  difficult  contest. 

A  Christianity  which  was  already  beginning  to  die  out  in  meagre 
forms  of  doctrine,  ceremomal  rites,  and  superstition,  bowed  before  the 
might  of  a  new  religion,  striding  onward  with  the  vigor  of  youth,  and 
powerfully  working  on  the  imagination ;  a  religion  which,  moreover, 
called  to  its  aid  many  physical  auxilaries,' —  the  new  reli^on  founded 
by  Mohammed  m  Arabia.  In  the  year  610,  Mohammed  appeared  as 
a  prophet  among  the  Arabian  tribes,  where,  in  the  nudst  of  prevailing 
idolatry,  particularly  Sabaism,  and  of  various  superstitions  connected 
with  charms  and  amulets,  the  remembrance  was  still  preserved  of  an 
orig^lal,  simple,  monotheistic  religion ;  while  by  the  numerous  Jews 
scattered  among  these  tribes,  in  part  also  by  Christians,  who  possessed 

^  £p.  92.  Hunnoram  vero,  sicnt  dixidti,  apud  homines  habere  potaimoSf  nX  vid6- 
perditio,  nostra  est  nfegligcntia,  laborantium    batur. 

in  malcdicta  generatione  Saxonum  Deoque  '  Sco  Theophancs  Chronograph,  f.  199 
despecta  usque  hue  et  cos  negligentcs,  quos  etc.  Makriz.  historia  Coptorum  Christl- 
miyore   mercede  apud  Deum   et   gloria    anor.  pag.  79.     Renandot  historia  patn- 

Mchar.  iuexaadrinor.  pag.  154 
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however  but  a  toij  imperfect  knowledge  of  their  faith,  the  reoolleo- 
tioQ  of  this  primeval  religion  was  freshly  revived.  Under  such  influ* 
enoesy  it  was  quite  pos^ble,  that  in  a  man  possessed  of  the  lively 
temper  and  fiery  ima^nation  of  Mohammed,  ^e  awakened  conscious- 
ness of  Gt>d  would  lead  to  a  reaction  against  the  idolatry  in  which  he 
had  been  nurtured  and  by  which  he  was  surrounded  —  a  reaction, 
however,  which  would  be  disturbed  by  the  sensuous  element  so  predo- 
minant in  the  national  character  of  his  people.  Mohammed  felt  him- 
self inspired  with  a  certain  zeal  for  the  honor  of  the  one  only  God, 
whom  he  had  been  taught  by  those  traditions  of  a  primitive  religion, 
as  well  as  by  what  he  had  learned  from  Judaism  and  Christianity,  to 
recogniie  and  adore.  The  sense  of  God's  exaltation  above  all  created 
thingi,  of  the  infinite  distance  between  the  Creator  and  his  works ; 
the  sense  of  utter  dependence  on  the  Almighty  and  Incomprehensible 
—-this  one  element  of  the  knowledge  of  God  —  constituted  the  pre- 
dcmiinaat  ground-tone  of  his  religious  character ;  whilst  the  other  ele- 
ment which  belongs  to  the  complete  unfolding  of  the  consciousness  of 
God,  the  sense  of  relationship  and  communion  with  God,  was  in  his 
case  wholly  suppressed.  Hence  his  one-sided  mode  of  apprehending 
the  divine  attributes,  in  which  the  idea  of  Almightypower  predonu- 
nated,  while  that  of  holy  love  was  overlooked.  Hence  almighty 
power,  apprehended  in  tins  religion  as  unlimited  arbitrary  will ;  or  if 
wome  occasional  presentiment  of  the  love  and  mercy  of  God  gleamed 
out  in  the  reli^ous  consciousness,  yet  it  did  not  harmonize  with  the 
pevailing  tone  of  the  religion,  but  necessarily  borrowed  firom  the 
latter  a  certain  tincture  of  particulariam.  Hence  the  predominant 
fibbdism,  and  the  total  denial  of  moral  hberty.  And  as  it  is  the 
etiiical  shaping  assumed  by  the  idea  of  God  which  determines  the 
whole  moral  spirit  of  a  religion,  hence  notwithstanding  the  sublime 
T»^^"^  of  morality — in  contradiction,  however,  with  the  general 
character  of  the  religion  —  that  are  to  be  found  here  and  there  scat- 
tered among  the  teachings  of  Mohammed,  yet  the  whole  system, 
because  lacking  in  the  main  foundation  of  a  right  ethical  apprehension 
of  the  idea  of  Grod,  is  radically  defective.  The  God  who  was  wor- 
shipped as  an  almighty  and  arbitrary  Will,  could  be  honored  by  entire 
submission  to  his  will,  servile  obedience,  the  performance  of  various 
insulated  outward  ceremonies,  which  he  had  seen  fit  to  prescribe  as 
marks  of  reverence  to  him,  and  by  works  of  charity ;  but  also  and 
especiaUy,  by  the  extermination  of  his  enemies,  the  idolaters ;  by  the 
subjugation  of  infidels;  by  the  repetition  of  prayers;  by  festivals, 
btftrations,  and  mlgrimages.  Answering  to  that  narrow  apprehension 
of  the  idea  of  God,  was  the  lack  also,  in  the  moral  province,  of  that 
principle  which,  wherever  it  exists,  pervades  and  ennobles  every 
other  human  quality,  a  holy  love.  As  the  ethical  element  retires  to 
such  a  distance  in  the  teachings  of  Mohammed,  so  on  this  very  account 
the  sense  of  the  need  of  a  redemption  finds  no  place  in  the  system. 
The  tradition  respecting  an  original  state  of  the  first  man,  and  of  his 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  occurs,  it  is  true,  in  the  Koran,  as  it  had 
been  derived  as  well  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  from  apo- 
VOL.  m.  8 
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cryphal  writings  of  Jews  or  Judxdzing  Christians ; '  but  only  as  aa 
isolated  story —  the  form  in  which  it  would  be  Ukely  to  captivate  the 
poetical  fancy  of  Mohammed  and  his  people  —  without  reference  to  a 
great  ethical  truth,  without  connecting  itself  with  the  whole  reU^on, 
so  that  Mohammedanism  would  lack  nothing  of  its  proper  essence,  were 
this  story  entirely  expunged  from  its  records.  It  belongs  to  the  antft* 
gonism  between  Mohammedanism  and  Christianity,  that  the  fcmner 
utterly  excludes  the  need  of  a  redeemer  and  of  a  redemption* 

It  was  by  no  means  the  intention  of  Mohanmied,  at  the  Mitset,  to 
found  a  new  religion  for  the  entire  human  race ;  but  he  believed  lum- 
self  called,  as  a  national  prophet  of  the  Arabians,  to  proclsum  to  his 
people,  in  their  own  language,  and  m  a  form  suited  to  their  wants,  the 
game  Theism  of  the  primitive  religion,  which  he  recogniied  as  a  doe- 
trine  communicated  by  diWne  instruction,  in  Judaism  and  Chria- 
tianity.^  He  required  at  first  to  bo  acknowledged  only  as  a  pn^het 
sent  to  teach  the  Arabians,  and  declared  hostility  against  none  but 
idolaters.  But  when  the  success  which  croi^ned  his  first  undertak- 
ings, and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  followers,  stimulated  his  imagination 
and  his  vanity  to  a  bolder  flight,  and  when,  moreover,  he  became 
excited  by  the  opposition  he  mot  witli  from  Jews  and  Christians,  he 
came  forward  with  still  greater  pretensions,  not  only  against  idolaters, 
but  also  against  Jews  and  Christians  themselves.  He  declared  him- 
self a  messenger,  divinely  sent  for  the  restoration  of  pure  Theism,  by 
whom  it  was  to  be  freed  from  the  foreign  elements  which  had  become 
incorporated  with  it  even  in  Judaism  and  Christianity.  He  expressed, 
it  is  true,  no  hostiUty  to  the  earUer  revelations  by  Moses,  the  proj^ts, 
and  Jesus ;  but  ascribed  to  tbese  the  same  authority  as  he  daimed  for 
that  communicated  by  himself;  but  he  attacked  the  pretended  cot' 
ruptions  which  had  entered  into  those  revelations.  Now  it  was  un- 
questionably true,  that  Christianity,  in  the  fortn  in  which  it  vhu 
presented  to  fdm^  might  furnish  abundant  occasion  for  such  a  charge, 
respecting  the  corruption  of  its  original  truth ;  as  for  example,  when 
he  rebuked  the  idolatrous  worship  of  Mary  and  of  the  monks  (the 
paints);  and  the  view  taken  by  the  church  of  the  doctrine  (^  the 
Trinity  might,  to  one  who  looked  at  it  from  an  outward  position,  from 
the  position  of  an  abstract  Monotheism,  and  not  as  a  form  of  express- 
ing what  was  contained  in  the  Christian  consciousness,  easily  appear 

'  The  stoiy  abont  Adam's  exalted  di^-  older  oriental  one,  from  which  Gnostlcum 

nity,  and  tlie  homage  done  to  him  bj  the  it:$clf  was  derived. 

angels,  which  Satan,  who  envied  him,  re-  '  See  the  Koran,  Sura  14,  f.  375  ed.  Mft- 

AiMd  to  pay,  belongs  among  the  Gna<tic  race! — the  words  ascribed  to  the  Alm^ty, 

elements  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ko-  non  misimus  ullum  legatnm  nisi  cam  lin- 

ran.     See  my   Genetische  Entwickelung  guii  gentis  8uae.    How  the  difiereot  reli- 

dcr  Gnostischen    Systeme,    p.    1 25,  265.  gions  were  distributed  by  the  Almigh^  to 

History  of  the  Church,  Vol.  IL  655,  656.  different  nations,  through  his  rerSauooi 

Ociger — in  his  instructive  essay:  Was  hat  in  Judaism  and  Christiani^ ^ Sura  V.  f. 

Mahomed  aus  dcm  Judenthum  aufgcnom-  22G.    How  the  revelations  bv  Mohammed 

men  f  Bonn  IS33,  p.  100 — is  right  in  not  were  designed  for  those  who  could  not 

ir&:ing  this  notion  to  the  Judiiism  of  the  read  the  Old  Testament  and  the  gospelSi 

Old  Testament,  but  wrong  in  deriving  it  on  account  of  tlieir  ignorance  of  the  Ian- 

from  Christianity.      More    probably    the  cuage  in  which  they  were  written — Sua 

lOttrce  of  it  is  a  Gnostic  tradition,  or  a  still  VL  t  262. 
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18  a  triiheistioal  doctrine.  Still,  however,  the  chief  reason  which 
led  Mohammed  to  declare  hostility  against  Christianity  certainly  did 
not  oonsiat  in  these  corruptions  of  the  gospel  doctrine,  which  he  found 
intennin^ed  with  it,  so  much  as  it  did  in  the  relation  of  his  own 
fmidament&l  position  in  religion  to  tiie  original  and  peculiar  essence 
of  Christiaziity  itself — that  fundamental  portion  of  an  ahsiaract  Mo- 
notheism, placing  an  infinite  chasm,  never  to  be  filled  up,  between 
Qod  and  his  creatures,  from  which  position  a  mediatorial  action  of 
God,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  human  nature  into  fellowship  with 
himself,  must  appear  as  derogatory  from  the  digni^  of  an  infinitely 
emlted  Being,  and  an  approximation  to  idolatry,  it  was  not  merely 
a  certain  speculative  mode  of  apprehending  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
which  gave  offiance  to  Mohammed  as  savoring  of  Tritheism ;  but  it 
was  the  esseirtial  element  of  Christianity  itself,  here  lying  at  the 
bottom  and  constituting  the  ground  of  luitagonism  both  to  a  stiff  and 
onMded  Monotheism  on  the  one  hand,  that  placed  God  absolutely 
out  of  man,  and  man  absolutely  out  of  God,  and  to  the  deification  of 
nature  that  degrades  and  divides  the  consciousness  of  God  in  poly- 
theism on  the  other,  —  it  was  this  that  must  remain  incomprehensible 
to  Mohammed.  And  hence,  too,  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity,! 
and  in  a  word  everything  else  in  Christianity  over  and  above  the 
general  ground-work  of  Theism  —  everything  by  which  Christianity  was 
enentlally  distingmshed  from  the  Jewish  stage  of  religion,  could  not 
mptar  otherwise  to  Mohammed  than  as  a  corruption  of  primitive 
(Siristianity,  as  he  would  have  it  to  have  been.  The  gospel  history 
lie  quotes  only  in  the  fabulous  form  in  wluch  it  appears  in  the  older 
ipoeryphal  gospels.  But  even  if  he  had  had  the  opportunity  of  acquaint- 
ing himself  witib  the  genuine  history  of  Christ,  still  his  imagination, 
and  his  poetical  temperament,  woidd  have  been  more  strongly  at- 
tncted  by  those  fimtastic  pictures  in  the  apocryphal  writings ;  and 
the  image  of  Christ  which  these  set  forth,  harmonized  more  completely 
with  hk  whcde  religious  turn  of  mind,  than  the  one  presented  in  the 
gemnne  gespeb. 

It  is  evident  from  these  remarks,  that  Mohammedanism  corresponds 
in  the  nearest  degree  with  Judaism ; — but  a  Judaism  which,  sundered 
fiom  its  connection  with  the  theocratic  development,  robbed  of  its  pre- 
vailing character,  tiie  {Hredominating  idea  of  God's  holiness, — of  its 
prophetic  element  and  its  peculiar  luminous  point,  the  animating  idea 
of  llie  Messiah,  was  degraded  from  the  historical,  to  the  mytiiical, 
f)aB,  and  accommodated  to  the  national  character  of  the  Arabians.  And 
here  we  may  notice  an  important  law,  relating  to  tii'e  progressive  de- 
velopment of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  humanity.  Just  as,  unthin  the 
ckmrh  iUe^,  a  Judaian  ennobled  by  Christianity  and  permeated  by 
its  spmtj  or  a  Christianity  in  Jewish  form  (the  Catholicism  of  the  mid- 

>  In  ihe  finol  judgment,  God,  according  to  witness,  that  ho  had  never  taught  so :  Non 

10  tiM  Konn,  shall  say  to  Jesus :  O  Jcsn,  dixi  cis,  nisi  quod  praoccpisti  mihi :  oolite 

ffi  Marine,  tnne  dixisti  hominibus :  acci-  Doum  dorainum  mcum  et  dominum  Tes- 

|ile  BIB  et  matrem  meam  Sn  duos  Beos  trum,  Sura  V.  f.  236. 
ineler  Diram  t    And  Jetns  shall  call  God 
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die  ages)  formed  for  the  converted  barbarous  nations  a  medium  of 
transition  to  the  appropriation  of  a  Christianity  expressing  in  essence 
and  fonn  its  true  character ;  so  tvUhaut  the  pale  of  the  ckwrchj  a  Juda- 
ism degraded  to  the  level  of  natural  religion  in  Mohammedanifim, 
formed  a  theistic  medium  of  transition  from  idolatry,  at  its  very  lowest 
stages,  to  the  only  genuine  theism  of  Christianity  fiilly  developed  and 
pervading  the  entire  life. 

In  respect  to  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  Mohammedanism,  as  it 
was  understood  by  Christian  teachers  among  the  Mohammedans  in  the 
eighth  century,  we  find  that  their  apologetic  writings  —  so  &r  as  we 
can  form  a  judgment  of  them  from  the  fragments  still  preserved  in  the 
works  of  John  of  Damascus  and  his  scholar  Theodore  Abukara,  both 
belonging  to  the  ei^th  century,^ — relate  particulariy  to  the  doctrines 
of  free-will  and  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  In  seekmg  to  defend  tlie 
doctrine  of  free  selfdetermination  and  moral  responsibleness  against 
the  Mohammedan  principle  whereby  good  and  evil  were  derived  alike 
from  the  divine  causality,  and  the  distinction  between  a  permission  and 
an  actual  efficiency  on  the  part  of  God  ^  was  denied,  men  fell,  as  usual, 
when  combatting  one  extreme,  into  directiy  the  opposite,  namely,  into 
an  anthropopathical  mode  of  apprehending  the  relation  of  God  to  his 
creatures,  that  led  to  Pelagianism,  without  being  aware  of  the  conse- 
quences flowing  from  this  view  of  the  matter.  God,  having  once  com- 
pleted the  work  of  creation,  exerted  no  frirther  creative  power,  but 
left  the  universe  to  go  on  and  shape  itself  according  to  the  laws 
therein  established,  —  everything,  by  virtue  of  the  creative  word 
which  God  spake  in  the  beginning,  unfolding  itself  q)ontaneously  out 
of  the  seminal  principles  clothed  by  God  with  their  several  specifio 
powers,^ 

The  schisms  subsisting  among  the  oriental  Christians,  tiie  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  oppressed  schismatic  party  (in  Egypt  and  Syria)  with  the 
Byzantine  government  and  the  reigning  church,  would  naturally  tend 
to  promote  tiie  triumphant  advance  of  the  Mohammedan  Saracens ;  and 
these  were  inclined,  from  motives  of  policy,  to  manifest  special  favor 
to  the  hitherto  persecuted  parties,  such  as  were  the  numerous  Mono- 
physite  party  in  Egypt  and  the  Nestorian  party  in  Syria.'*    Wherever 

*  The  dialoene  between  the  Christian  xP^f^^^Ct  ^vapXaaravUf  Koi  yiverai  ry 
and  the  Turk,  by  John  of  Damascus  T.  I.  rrp^r^  wpofjTayuaTi  tov  ^eov  vw<uiowiv9ap 
in  his  works  ed.  le  Quien  f.  466.  Galland.  6ti  rd  KarapX^ev  ix'i  h  iavr^  onepuary 
bibl.  patrum  T.  XIIL  f.  272 ;  and  the  kpty-  kt/v  Svvofuv  *  oix  Bri  dk  vvv  Ka&  iiea(mi9 
TTfffeic  Kal  &iroKpi(ieic  between  the  BapPapoc  iifUpav  6  i^edc  nXarrei  xai  ipyaCerof  hreiSil 
and  the  Xpumavoc  of  Theodore  Abukara  iv  rp  irpcny  iffup^t  rd,  nuvra  trnroc^iKe. 
in  Bibliotheca  patrum  Farisiens.  Tom.  XL  Theodor  Abukara.  L  c.  f.  432. 

f.  431.    It  is  duficult  to  decide  which  was  *  The  major  part  of  the  population  in 

the  original  form  of  this  dialogue  and  which  Egypt^  the  Copts,  were  incUncd  to  Ifono- 

of  the  two  was  its  author.  physitism ;  and  these  assisted  the  oonouer- 

'  The  Mohammedan,  disputing  with  the  ors  in  driving  out  the  descendMits  ct  the 

Christian  kqt*  air&puTrov^  on  the  question  Greeks,  who,  as  followers  of  the  doctrines 

was  it  God^s  will,  or  not,  that  Christ  should  that  prevailed  in  the  empire,  were  called 

ba crucified?  Melchites.     All  the  charches  were  now 

•  'Idoi^  iy«  ahre^ovaioc  uv  Sv  re  KaXoic,  transferred  to  the  former,  and  the  Coptie 
tv  re  Kcoicoif ,  bnov  kav  aireipQ,  k&v  elc  Idlav  patriarchate  was  founded.  See  the  accounts 
yvyaiKo,  kQv  elc  6?.XoTpiaVf  r^  Idi^  i^ova'm  of  Haoizia  which  espedallj  deserve  to  be 
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Hbft  Sitaoeiis,  in  the  eoorse  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centimes,  ob- 
tttied  tbd  asc^DidaiQCy  im  Asia  (Syria  and  the  countries  adjacent)  and 
in  North-A&ica,  they  forbore  indeed  to  persecute  the  old  Ghnstian 
idbtlHtaDte  on  liecodnt  of  their  fSaithy  if  they  paid  the  tribute  imposed 
in  flieiti ;  yet  tiiere  wias  no  lack  of  extortions,  oppressions  and  insults, 
ani  tbe  imiiibal  tanper  of  the  rulers  might  earily  be  excited  to  deeds 
^'yMsbioeJ  Moreover,  they  who  in  ignorance  were  depending  on  a 
dead  futh,  might  be  led  by  various  inducements  to  abandon  their 
creed  for  a  religion  which  was  spreading  with  the  fresh  vigor  of  youth, 
vidjeh  "flittered  the  inclinations  of  the  natural  man,  and  irhich  was 
flmred  }h  lUe  rufing  powers. 

The  IjiestDiian  communities,  established  in  Eastern  Asia,  which 
Ifmre  Cfet<Mfed  by  the  Persians,  and  afterwards,  for  the  same  reaElotl,by 
tib^P  UobsflUx^^  were  best  qualified  for  laboring  to  promote 

tlkS  extenaloni  of  Guristianity  in  this  quarter  of  the  world ;  and  in  fact 
Wotservtdj  fa  ttie  mr^cedihg  period,  that  from'^Persda,  Chrisftian  cot 
oAies  hsmigjom  to  different  parts  of  India.  Timotheus,  the  Patriarch 
of  the  Nestorians  in  Syria,  who  filled  this  post  from  778  to  820,^  took 
a  special  interest  in  the  establishment  of  missions.  He  sent  monks 
from  the  monastery  of  Beth-abe  in  Mesopotamia,  as  missionaries  among 
flie  tribes  dwelling  in  the  districts  of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  beyond 
them  to  India  and  even  to  China.  Among  these  were  two  active  men, 
Cardag  and  Jabdallaha,  whom  he  ordained  bishops.^  Jabdallaha  drew 
up  for  the  patriarch  a  report  of  the  happy  results  of  the  mission ;  and 
tibe  patriarch  clothed  them  with  full  powers  to  ordain,  where  it  should 
be  found  necessary,  several  of  the  monks  as  bishops.  He  expressly 
directed,  that  for  the  present,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  rule  requiring 
three  bishops  to  assist  at  the  ordination  of  another,  a  book  of  the  gos- 
pels should  take  the  place  of  the  third.  A  certain  David  is  named  as 
the  bishop  ordained  for  China.'*  According  to  an  inscription,  pub- 
Bshed  by  the  Jesuits,  and  purporting  to  belong  to  the  year  782,*  in  the 
Chinese-Syrian  tongue,  Olopuen,  a  Nestorian  priest,  visited  this  empire, 
in  the  year  635,  from  the  eastern  provinces  bordering  on  the  west  of 
China,  and  labored  successfully  as  a  missionary ;  and  it  is  said  that  Chris- 
tianity, amid  many  persecutions  at  first,  but  favored  at  length  by  the  em- 
perors, was  still  more  widely  diffused.  But  even  if  this  inscription 
cannot  be  considered  as  genuine  ,o  it  still  remains  certain,  from  the 

ttadied  on  the  subject  of  "Efm^t    Historia  of  an  Arabian  of  the  ninth  centnry,  in  Re- 

Cofytonim  Chmtianoram,  ed.  Wetzcr,  1828.  naudot's  Ancicnnes  Relations  des  Indes  et 

pp.  88,  89.    Renandot  Historia  Patriarch-  de  la  Chine,  p.  68.    Comp.  Ritter's  Asia, 

fnun  Alexandrinomm.  P.  II.  Vol.  I.  p.  286. 

'  Faiticalan  in  Macrizi,  Renandot,  and  *  Printed  with  others  in  Moshcim  Hist 

Tbeophanes.  Eccles.  Tartaromm,  Appendix  N.  III. 

*  See  Assemani  bibllotheca  oriental  T.  *  The  controversy  abont  the  genuineness 
m.  F.  L  f  158.  ff.  IIL  of  this  inscription  'is  still  undecided;  and 

'  L.  e.  f.  183.  in  the  present  condition  of  our  knowledge 

*  Ibn-Wahab,  an  Arabian  who  travelled  of  Chinese  literature,  so  it  must  remain. 
to  ddna  in  the  ninth  century,  found  at  the  A  very  important  authority  in  this  depart- 
emperor's  court  an  image  of  Christ  and  im-  ment  of  learning,  though  perhaps  not  per- 
igee of  Uie  apostles,  and  he  heard  the  em-  fectly  free  from  all  bias  on  the  point  in 
poor  say,  that  Christ  discharged  the  office  question,  has  already  declared  in  ravor  of 
of  a  teftcber  thirty  mondu.    See  TraveU  its  genuineness.    See  Abel  R^musat  Me* 

8* 
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notices  above  stated,  that  m  ibis  period,  attempts  were  made  by  the 
Nestorians  to  pave  fbe  way  for  the  entrance  of  Cbristiazdiy  into  East- 
em  AJna,  and  even  into  China. 

Under  the  emperor  Justinian,  Christianity  had  fomid  entrance  from 
Egypt  mto  Nubia.^  In  Nubia  a  Christian  empre  was  founded,  as  in 
Abyssinia,  and  the  churches  of  the  two  Jdngdoms  recognised  the  Coptic 

Etriarch  in  Egypt  as  their  head,  and  had  their  bisbips  ordained  by 
n.s 

langes  Asiadques,  T.  L  p.  36.    Professor  p.  178  and  in  other  places.    A  fiiet  worthj 

Neumann,  from  whom  we  maj  expect  a  of  notice  is  the  connection  of  the  Christiana 

more  full  investigation  of  this  subject,  takes  of  India  with  tiie  Ck>ptic  patriarchs.    See 

the  othei*  side.  Renandot,   p.  188.   Maknzi,   p.   93.     It 

'  See  the  declaration  of  a  Christian  prince  were  singnlar,  indeed,  that  these  Christiaiia 

of  Nnbia  touching  the  inscription;  and  re-  should  have  prefeired  resorting  to  Ecrpt 

marks  on  the  in^oduction  of  *Chnstianity  radier  than  to  their  mother  cfairai  in  For- 

Into  Nubia,  in  Letronne  mat6rianx  pour  sia ;  and  hence  we  might  be  led  to  ooi\|ee- 

rhistdu  Christianisme  inEgypte,  en  Nubie  tnre  that  some  Ethiopian  tribe  was  naUj 

6t  en  Abyssinie.    Paris,  1832.  meant;  but  in  this  connection  ipdi  a  imp- 

'  See  Aenaudot  BKst  Patriarch.  Alex,  position  has  also  its  difficalties. 


SECTION  SECOND. 

mSTORT  OF  THE  CHURCH  CONSTITUTION. 

I.    Relation  of  the  Church  to  the  State. 

It  IB  tme,  ttiat  along  with  Christiaiuty,  the  entire  clnirch  fabrio, 
witb  all  its  regolationfl,  as  it  had  thus  far  shaped  itself,  passed  over  to 
llie  newly  converted  nations.  The  whole  appeared  to  them  as  one 
divine  foundation ;  and  at  the  stage  of  culture  in  whick  Christianity 
found  tihem,  they  were  but  littie  capable  of  distinguishing  and  separa* 
tmg  the  dime  from  the  human,  the  inward  from  the  outward,  the  un- 
diangeable  from  the  changeable.  But  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
church  &bric  which  had  shaped  itself  under  entirely  different  circum- 
itances,  must,  in  accommodating  itself  to  these  altogetiier  new  rela- 
tions, undergo  various  changes,  first,  as  regards  the  relation  of  the 
church  to  the  state,  it  was,  for  the  advancement  of  the  church,  and 
&e  attainment  of  its  ends,  in  promoting  the  culture  of  the  nations,  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  that  it  should  be  preserved  independent  in 
its  course  of  development,  and  protected  agmnst  the  destructive  influ- 
ences of  a  barbarous  secular  power.  The  encroachments  of  the  arbitrary 
win  of  barbarous  princes  would  be  no  less  dangerous  here,  than  the  en- 
croachments of  tiie  arbitrary  will  of  the  corrupt  Byzantine  court  at 
file  stage  of  oveivcivilization.  The  Frankish  princes  were  often  as 
flow  as  the  Byzantine  emperors  to  acknowledge  the  fact,  that  within 
flieir  own  states,  there  was  a  province  to  whicn  their  sovereign  power 
did  not  extend,  an  authority  wholly  independent  of  their  own.^    But 

>  The  FiBokiflh  monarch  Chilperic,  in  three  persons  in  the  Trinit  j,  in  which  he 

iie  fixth  oentnrf,  who  took  it  into  nis  head  maintained,  that  it  was  beneath  the  dig;nity 

10  add  sereral  letters  to  the  Latin  alphabet,  of  God  to  be  called  a  person,  like  a  mortal 

iad  to  direct,  that  the  boys  in  the  schools  man.    He  seems  to  hare  framed  for  him- 

of  his  empire  should  all  be  tanght  to  read  self  a  Samosatenean  or  Sabellian  doctrine 

and  write  acoordinglT,  and  that  all  the  old  of  the  Trinity.    He  appeals  to  the  Old  Tea* 

books  should  be  rubbed  over  with  pum-  tament  as  making  mention  of  but  one  Qod, 

iee-stone,  and  re-copied  according  to  this  who  appeared  to  the  prophets  and  pa^- 

alphabet,  would  certainlj  be  very  likely  to  archs.  and  who  revealed  the*  law.    This 

act  over  again  the  part  of  a  Justinian  in  his  tract  he  had  read  in  his  presence  to  Greg- 

eonduct  towards  the  church ;  and  what  017,  bishop  of  Tours,  and  then  said  to  him : 

would  hare  followed,  had  not  a  monarch  **  It  is  my  will  that  you,  and  the  other 

of  this  character  been  obliged  to  yield  to  teachers  of  the  churches,  should  beliero 

the  superior   power  of  an   independent  thus."    He  supposed  he  understood  thia 

dmnh  ?    He  composed,  in  the  year  580,  a  doctrine   better  than   the  fathers  of  the 

■nail  tract,  combatting  the  distinction  of  church,  whose  authority  was  quoted  against 
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on  the  other  hand,  they  were  checked  hj  the  fiiitfi  in  a  viable  theoc- 
racy, represented  by  the  church ;  which  principle,  cloeely  connected| 
especially  in  the  Western  church,  with  the  idea  of  the  sacerdotal  dig- 
nity, had  long  since  been  folly  established,  and  was  transmitted  to 
these  nations  at  the  same  time  with  Christianity.  This  principle  was 
also  better  suited  to  their  sta^  of  culture,  tiian  the  &ith  in  an  invis- 
ible church  and  its  power  working  outwardly  from  within.  The  untu- 
tored mind,  when  struck  with  reli^ous  impressions,  was  inclined  to 
see,  to  reverence  and  to  fear  God  himself  in  the  visible  church,  in  the 
persons  of  the  priests.  This  point  of  vfew,  in  which  the  church  pre- 
sented itself,  would  be  favored  by  its  whole  relation  to  these  races ; 
for  it  appeared,  in  fact,  as  the  one  perfect  organism  of  human  society, 
and  as  the  fountain-head  of  all  culture  for  the  untutored  nations.  It 
alone  could,  by  the  reverence  which  it  inspired  Ibr  a  dxiine  power, 
present  a  counterpoise  to  barbarous  force  and  arbitrary  will.  But 
whilst  on  the  one  hand,  the  impression  oS  reverence  towards  the 
church,  as  God's  representative,  was  capable  of  eiertmg  a  mi^tf 
mfluence  on  the  minds  of  rulers ;  so  too,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
tremendous  force  in  the  consciousness  of  absolute  authority,  and  in 
the  violence  of  suddenly-excited  passions,  which  in  rude  men  was  the 
less  hkely  to  be  controlled.  Many  conflicting  elements  must  therefore 
necessarily  arise  under  these  circumstances;  and  the  theocratical 
church  system,  which  alone,  under  such  a  state  of  things,  could  main* 
taui  the  independence  of  the  church,  even  in  respect  to  its  own  inter- 
nal develoi»nent,  had  no  other  way  to  shape  itself  out  but  in  confiiol 
with  a  secular  power  which  often  reedsted  it. 

The  princes  of  the  Frankish  empre  in  particular,  acquired  the 
greatest  influence  over  the  church  in  a  quarter  where«it  would  be  pre* 
dsely  the  most  injurious  to  her  interests,  and  most  (Erectly  calculated 
to  render  her  wholly  dependent  on  the  secular  power,  vis.  in  the  nom- 
ination of  Inshope,  who,  according  to  the  existing  church  polity,  had 
the  entire  governance  of  the  church  in  their  hands ;  so  that,  if  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  obtuned  their  places,  they  became  subservient 
to  the  princes,  the  mischievous  consequences  of  this  their  servility 
would  affect  the  whole  administration  of  church  aflbirs.  In  the  old 
Roman  empire,  the  influence  of  the  emperors  had  only  extended,  and 
that  too  chiefly  in  the  East,  to  the  filling  up  of  the  vaciuit  bishoprics 
in  the  most  important  cities.  But  to  the  princes  of  whom  we  now 
speak,  it  appeared  a  strange  matter,  that  such  considerable  posts 
within  the  circle  of  their  own  empire,  and  with  which,  sometimes,  so 
large  revenues  and  important  political  privileges  were  connected, 
should  be  conferred  without  consultation  with  them ;  and  the  clergy 
themselves,  who  sought  to  obtain  bishoprics  through  the  influence  of 
the  princes,  contributed  to  increase  this  influence  of  the  latter,  and  to 
confirm  them  in  the  belief  that  they  were  entitled  to  it.  Thus  in  the 
Frankish  empre,  under  the  successors  of  Clovis,  the  ancient  regulation 

him.  Tet  iStie  decided  Tnaoner  in  which  he  chnreh  traditions,  induced  him  to  desiit 
Was  opposed  by  Gregory  and  other  bish-  ttom  his  pnrpose.  See  Gregor.  Turoneiif. 
epti  who  rested  on  the  anthority  of  the    Hist  Fraacor.  L  Y.  e.  45. 
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respecting  ecclesiastical  elections  went  entirely  into  disuse,  or  where 
it  was  preserved,  the  Frankish  princes  did  not  consider  themselvet 
boand  by  it,  if  they  wished  to  supply  vacancies  in  some  other  way. 
The  old  charch  laws  with  regard  to  the  intentiUa^  the  stages  throu^ 
which  candidates  must  rise  to  the  higher  spiritual  offices,  and  against 
the  imcmediate  elevation  of  a  layman  from  secular  employments  to 
such  offices,  —^  these  laws,  which  had  maintained  their  force  in  tiie 
Western  church  still  more  than  m  the  East,  even  though  reenacted 
there  by  synods,^  were  vet  in  practice  no  longer  regarded.  The 
princes  bestowed  the  bishoprics  arbitrarily  on  their  favorites,  or  sold 
them  to  the  highest  bidders,  or  to  those,  who,  without  so  open  a  resort 
to  umony,  made  them  tempting  presents.^  Hence,  naturally,  it  often 
happened,  that  unworthy  persons  were  nominated  to  the  bishoprics, 
wlule  worthy  ones  were  deposed.^  The  onlv  good  result  was,  that 
still  in  many  cases,  the  character  which  an  inoividual  had  acquired  by 
his  past  life,  the  reputation  in  which  he  stood  as  a  saint,  had  more 
influence  witii  the  pinces,  than  the  presents  and  the  intrigues  of  the 
bad. 

It  is  true,  laws  were,  from  the  first,  passed  against  these  encroach- 
ments on  the  ecclesiastical  elections  ;4  but  those  in  power  did  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  bound  by  them.  The  third  council  of  Paris, 
in  557,  endeavored  once  more  to  suppress  these  abuses ;  directing  in 

>  See  the  third  Council  of  Orleans,  A.D.  cious  man,  obtained  the  office  bj  help  of 

S3S,  c.  YI.  the  princes,  while  Crato,  a  presbyter,  who 

'  Gregorj  of  Toors  states,  in  his  life  of  though  excessively  given  to  spiritual  pride, 

GaUns,  bishop   of  Anrema    (Clermont),  had  been  tried  in  every  stage  of  tfaHO  eleri- 

▼itae  DAtmra  c  YL  f.  1171,  ed.  Boinart,  cal  office,  and  had  distinguished  himsdf 

that  tae  cleivy  of  Clermont  came  with  by  the  faithful  discharge  of  its  duties,  and 

MMy  /jrcMfufs,  oefore  Theodoric,  one  of  the  a  kindly  regard  Ibr  3ie  welfiu^  of  the 

soDJ  and  successors  of  Clovis,  hoping  to  poor,  and  w£>  had,  moreover,  the  voice  of 

whibM^*  him  to  confirm  the  dioice  made  the  chnrch,  the  deigy  and  the  bishops  in 

by  themselves.     And  Gregory  observes,  his  favor,  was  set  aside.     He  afterwards 

with  regard  to  this  incident :  jam  tunc  distinguished  himself  again  by  remaining 

genMB    illnd   faiiqanm  coeperat  fmctifi-  in  the  dty,  when  desened  by  the  bishop, 

eva,  nt  sacerdotinm  ant  venoeratiir  a  ragi-  and  many  of  the  other  clergy,  on  account 

boi   aut   compararetor   a  clerids.     The  of  a  fatal  sickness  (the  lues  ingulnaria), 

king,  however,  did  not  allow  himself  in  which  raged  in  France  about  the  middle 

this  case  to  be  influenced  by  the  presents,  of  the  sixth  century.    Here  he  attended  to 

but  bestowed  the  bishopric  on  Gallus,  a  the  burial  of  the  dead,  held  masses  for 

deacon,  hlghlv  respected  and  venerated  on  each  and  all,  till  at  length  falling  himself 

account  of  his  previous  life,  and  he  caused  a  sacrifice  to  the  plague,  he  died  in  tho 

a-feaat  to  be  nutde  in  the  city,  at  the  pub-  discharee  of  his  du^.    See  Gregor.  hist.  1 

lie  expense,  in  honor  of  the  new  bishop,  IV.  c  aL  etc. 

that  all  might  take  joy  in  his  appointment  ^  Thus,  for  example,  ConciL  Arvemense, 
Anl  io  common  was  the  practice  of  simo-  A.  D.  535,  c  IL  In  order  to  the  r^gu- 
ny,  either  of  the  groaser  or  of  the  more  larity  of  a  choice,  was  required  electio 
refined  sort,  that  Uallus  was  in  the  habit  clericorum  vel  dvium  et  consensus  metro- 
of  Jocoselv  remarking,  he  had  paid  for  his  politani,  and  of  the  candidate  it  is  said: 
biMopric'Wt  one  tnas  (the  third  part  of  non  patrocinia  potentum  adhibeat,  non 
an  as),  his  6011110  mam  to  the  cook  who  calliditate  subdola  ad  conscribendum  de- 
waited  at  the  table.  So,  too,  (in  UIV.  c.  cretum  alios  hortetur  praemiut,  alios  ti 
35,  hisw  Fhuicor.)  it  is  mentioned  as  the  morecompellat;  and  Condi.  AnreKanonae 
common  means  of  obtaining  a  bishopric :  V.  549  c  10,  ut  nnlli  episcopatnm  prae- 
Offene  multa,  plnrima  promittere.  mils  aut  comparatione  lic^tat  adipisci,  sed 
'  So  it  happened  after  the  death  of  tha  cum  voluntcUe  real's  jnxtaclectionem  deri  ae 
Qalhis  aborementkHied.  A  certain  arch-  plebis. 
Cratinua,  aa   intwnpaimto,  avirir 
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fheir  eighth  canon,  that  the  election  of  bishops  should  }H*oceed  from 
ttie  communities  and  the  clergy,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  prorin- 
cial  bishops  and  of  the  metropolitan ;  that  whoever  came  to  such 
oflSce  in  a  way  not  agreeing  with  these  conditions,  by  a  command  of 
ibe  king,  should  not  be  recognized  as  their  colleague  by  the  bishops 
of  the  province^  Conformably  with  this  decree,  a  synod  at  Xaintes 
(Santones),  convened  in  564,  under  Leontius,  archbishop  of  Bor- 
deaux (Burdelaga),  as  metropolitan,  pronounced  sentence  of  depo- 
ntion  on  Emeritusj  the  bishop  of  the  former  place,  because  he  had 
obtained  his  office  bj  a  command  of  the  deceased  kmg  Clotaire,  with- 
out a  regular* church  election;  and  they  had  tiie  courage  to  elect 
another  in  his  place.  But  Charibert,  the  then  reigning  king  over  this 
portion  of  the  Frankish  empre,  was  highly  incensed  at  tUs  decreCi 
which  the  synod  caused  to  be  laid  before  him  by  a  presbyter,  as  their 
delegate.  ^^Thinkest  thou  —  said  he  angrily  to  the  delegate  ^- that 
of  CLotaire's  sons  none  has  been  left  behind,  to  take  care  that  his 
&ther's  will  shall  not  be  defeated  ?  "  He  ordered  the  delegate  to  be 
conveyed  out  of  the  city  on  a  wagon  filled  with  thorns,  and  con- 
demned him  to  banishment  from  the  country; — he  also  fined  the 
members  of  the  synod  in  a  sum  proportioned  to  their  several  rankS| 
and  replaced  Emeritus  m  his  post.*  lie  Roman  bishop,  Gregory  &» 
Great,  was  indefatigable  in  e:diorting  the  Frankish  bishops  and  princes 
to  remove  this  abuse,  whose  mjurious  effects  on  the  church  he  ex- 
plained to  them  in  detail,  and  strenuously  urged  them  to  aj^int  a 
synod  for  this  purpose.'  "  We  are  deeply  grieved  —  he  writes  in  one 
of  these  letters^— when  we  find  money  having  anytlung  to  do  in  the 
disposing  of  the  offices  of  the  church,  and  that  which  is  holy,  becom- 
ing secular.  He  who  would  purchase  such  places,  desires  not  the 
office,  but  only  the  name,  of  a  priest,  to  gratify  his  vanity.  What  is 
the  consequence,  except  that  no  further  regard  is  paid  to  life  and  maa- 
ners,  he  only  bemg  considered  the  worthy  candidate  who  has  mo- 
ney to  pay  ?  He  who  merely,  for  the  sake  of  the  honor,  is  eager 
after  an  office  meant  for  use,  b  but  the  more  miworthy  of  it,  because 
he  seeks  the  honor."  The  fifth  synod  of  Paris,  in  615,  actuaUr 
renewed,  in  their  first  canon,  the  ordinance  respecting  free  chur<m 
elections,  and  king  Gbtaire  II.  confirmed  this  law;  yet  witii  such 
provisoes,  as  left  s^undant  exceptions ;  for  a  power  was  reserved  to 
the  princes  of  examining  into  the  worthiness  of  those  elected,  and  of 
directing  their  ordination  accordingly.  The  case  was  also  supposed 
possible,  that  the  monarch  ought  choose  a  bishop  directly  from  lus 
court.^    And  although  this  synodal  law  had  been  unconditionally  con- 

'  Nnlliu  dvibus  inTitis  ordhietnr  epUoo-  libu  lod  ipiin  ef^mopoM  redpi  biiUa- 

pas,  nisi  qoem  popnli  et  clericonim  eiectio  tenns  mefefttnr,  quern  indebite  oraimtmii 

plenisHima  qnaesicrit  volnntate,  non  prin-  agnoscunt 

dpis  imperio  neqae  per  qaamliber  oondi-  *  SeeGregor.Tiiron.£BstEMlcor.LIY. 

taonem   contra  metropolis  volantatem  vel  e.  SB. 

episooponun  comprovindaliom  inseratnr.  '  See  hie  Lettera,  Kb.  XL  ep.  ftS,  and  liis 

Qaodsi  per  ordinationem  rcgiam  nonoris  fbllowing,  lib.  IX.  ep.  106. 

istius  coiinen  pervadere  aliquis  nixnia  te-  ^  8i  penoxM  condigna  faerit,  per  etdl- 

meritate  praesnmserit,    a  comprorinda-  dUioBeoi  prindpif  ordSnetur,  fal  oectt  il 
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finned  by  the  kmg^jet  it  was  atiU  fiu*  from  being  the  case,  fhat  ihe 
nMmarchs  were  detennined  by  it  in  their  conduct.  Bonifi^e  found 
these  ftbufles  conneeted  with  the  filling  up  of  vacant  offices  still  pre- 
failing ;  and  althou^  he  mi^t,  by  Ins  great  personal  influence,  do 
something  towardi  counteracting  them,  yet  the  relations  could  not  in 
Hob  way  be  pennanently  altered.  Among  the  things  done  by  Charle- 
magne for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  church,  oelongs  the  resto- 
ration of  free  ohurah  elections ;  ^  in  which,  however,  the  power  of 
eonfinnation  remained  tacitly  reserved  to  the  monarch.  Yet  the  suc- 
ceeding history  shows,  that  between  the  law  and  its  fulfilment  an 
immense  interval  still  remained.  In  the  English  and  in  the  Spanish 
dmrch,  the  {Mrinces  exercised,  it  is  true,  on  the  whole,  no  such  direct 
influence  on  the  filling  up  of  vacant  bishoprics,  but  even  in  these 
chBTches  their  acquiescence  was  held  to  be  necessary. 

Again,  the  state,  under  the  new  relations,  obtained  a  certain  share 
in  ecclesiastical  legislation*  In  the  old  Boman  empire,  the  secular 
power  had  exercised  an  influence  only  on  the  general  church  assem- 
blies^ the  provincial  synods  were  left  to  themselves.  But  in  the 
new  states,  men  found  it  difficult  to  enter  into  the  conception  of  a 
douUe  legislation,  and  besides,  the  church  required  the  civil  power  to 
cany  a  part  of  its  own  laws  into  execution ;  such,  namely,  as  related 
Iq  the  suppression  of  pagan  customs,  penance,  the  observance  of  Sm^ 
day,  etc.  Hence  it  happened,  that  the  synods,  which  should  have 
gmded  the  church  legation,  were  convened  after  consultation  with 
the  pinces ;  ^  that  the  latter  assisted  at  them,  and  their  decrees  were 
published  under  the  royal  authority,  finally  the  synods  became  con- 
founded with  the  general  assembUes,  at  which  the  princes  with  their 
noUe  vassals  were  used  to  draw  up  tiie  civil  laws,  and  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  laws  were  drawn  up  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Thus,  in 
the  Frankish  kingdom,  till  far  into  the  eighth  century,  the  assemblies 
of  the  bishops,  for  purely  ecclesiastical  purposes,  becommg  continually 
less  frequent,  at  length  went  into  entire  desuetude  —  a  result  to 
which  the  intei^  pohticfd  contests  and  disorders,  and  the  indiSer* 
ence  of  such  multitudes  of  worldly  minded  bishops,  no  doubt,  greatiy 
contributed.  Already  the  abbot  Columban,  in  his  letter  to  the  bishops 
convened  on  account  of  their  quarrel  with  him,  complains,  that  synods 
were  no  longer  held,  though  he  admits,  that  in  the  turbulence  of  those 
times,  they  could  not  be  convened  so  frequentiy  as  formerly.^    Gre- 

dt  palatio  eligicur,  per  meritam  pcrsonae  censem,  bUhop  of  Cahors,  A.  D.  650,  at 

et  do^nAe  oi^nctiir.  sine  nostra  scicntia  sjnodale  concilium  in 

*  The  capitulArj  of  the  year  803.    "  Ut  regno  nostro  non  agatnr.    Baloz.  Capita* 

taacta  ccclesia  suo  iiberiui  potiretur  ho-  lar.  T.  1.  f.  143. 

nore,  adscnsam  ordini  ecclcsiastico  prae*  '  In  reference  to  the  convocation  then 

boimos,  ut  episcopi  per  electiotlem  cleri  ct  held  :   **  utinam  saepius  hoc  ageretis,  et 

popoU  tecundum  statota  canonum  de  pro-  licet  juxta  canoncs  semcl  aut  bid  in  anno 

pria  dioccsi  remota  personaram  et  mune-  pro  tumultuosis  hujus  aovi  dLiscnsionibus 

ram  acceptiono  ob  vitae  meritam  et  sapi-  semper  sic  scrvare  vos  non  vocat,  quaravia 

eatiAe   donum  cligantar,  ut  excmpio  et  ranus  potisiiimum  hoc  debuit  vobis  inessa 

Terbo  sibi  subjectis  usqoe  qoaqae  prodesse  stadium,  quo  ne^li^ntes  quique  timorem 

Taleant."  haberent  et  stodiosi  ad  majorem  provocft- 

'  See  the  ordinance  of  tlie  Frankish  king  rentur  profectam.'* 
fiigebert  ad  Detideriom  episcopum  Cador- 
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gory  ike  Great^  was  obliged  to  apply  to  the  Frankish  princes  and 
oishops,  for  the  convening  of  a  syi^  to  devise  measures  for  the 
removal  of  ecclesiastical  abuses ;  and,  as  we  have  already  remarked 
on  a  former  page,  Boniface  found  occasion  to  complain,  that  no  synod 
had  been  held  for  so  long  a  time.  But  even  in  the  synods  held  by 
him,  the  most  considerable  men  of  the  nation  took  a  part,  and  along 
with  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  others  also  were  passed  by  them,  having 
no  relation  to  ecclesiastical  affidrs.  In  like  manner,  under  king 
Pipin,  and  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  it  continued  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing custom  for  ecclesiastical  and  civil  laws  to  be  drawn  up  at 
tiie  same  time,  at  their  great  national  assemblies ;  though  it  was  still 
ihe  fact  that,  in  particular  cases,  assemblies  purely  ecclesiastical  were 
held,  which  however  were  convened  by  the  princes.  Now  by  this 
union  the  bishops,  it  is  true,  who  took  part  in  these  general  legjsla* 
tive  assemblies,  obtained  some  influence  on  civil  legiriation,  and  on 
the  institutions  of  civil  society.  But  this  influence  fell  to  their 
share  not  merely  by  accident,  and  by  reason  of  the  circumstances 
above  described ;  but  the  whole  form  imder  which  tiie  Theocratic  sys* 
tem  was  contemplated,  carried  along  with  it  the  necessity  of  their 
having  such  influence.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  the  church  needed  the 
arm  of  tiie  civil  power  to  carry  a  part  of  their  laws  into  efiect,  so 
on  the  other,  the  civil  power  needed  that  sanction  from  the  church, 
and  that  conmianding  authority  which  the  latter  had  to  offer,  in  order 
to  maintain  itself  against  rude  arbitrary  will,  and  to  place  a  check 
on  barbarian  insolence.  The  feeling  of  this  want  was,  no  doubt,  a 
universal  one ;  for  it  proceeded  from  the  character  of  tiie  social  con- 
dition of  the  people,  and  the  prevailing  turn  of  their  religious  way  of 
thinking.  It  was,  however,  an  effect  of  peculiar  circumstances,  that, 
in  the  Visi-Grothic  empire  in  Spain,  this  feeling  asserted  itself 
witii  pecuUar  force ;  for  the  successors  of  Beckared,  the  first  Catho- 
lic king  of  Spain,  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the  authority  of  the 
church,  as  a  substitute  for  the  sanction  which  tiiey  wanted,  a  right  to 
the  throne  by  the  law  of  inheritance ;  and  as  a  mfians  of  securing 
them  against  the  spirit  of  revolt.  Many  of  the  Spanish  synods  in  the 
seventh  century  made  a  point  of  conceding  this  to  the  royal  authority. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  sixteenth  council  of  Toledo,  in  693,  declared 
that  every  one  was  bound  to  preserve  iuviolate  the  fidehty  they  had 
vowed,  next  after  God,  to  the  king,  as  his  vice-gerent ;  ^  and,  appeal- 
ing to  passages  from  the  old  Testament,  not  very  applicable,  indeed, 
to  a  purely  gospel  economy ,<  they  declared  kings  to  be  the  inviolable 
anointed  ones  of  God.  Hence  in  this  Spanish  church,  the  regulation 
was  also  brought  about,  whereby  all  checks  of  tiie  secular  power  on 
the  church  were  to  be  avoided,  and  the  latter  only  was  to  be  secured 
in  its  efficient  influence  on  the  state,  which  needed  its  sanctifying 

'  See  the  letter  abore  referred  to.  '  According  to  which,  Jesas  nlone  U  the 

'  Post  Deam  regibiu,  utpote  jure  vica-  anointed  of  Sie  Lord,  or  throu«^h  him  all 

rio  ab  eo  prae^lectis,  fidem   promissam  beHerera  alike  are  become  the  anointed  of 

qaeaiqae  inriolal  ill  cordis  intentione  ser-  the  Lord. 

fare. 
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power ;  for  the  seventeenth  council  of  Toledo  decreed,  in  694,  that  in 
tlie  first  Hiree  days  of  each  such  meeting,  onlj  spiritual  afibirs  should 
be  transacted  by  the  clergy  alone,  and  afterwards  civil.  To  the  em- 
peror Charles,  who,  with  his  more  independent  judgment,  was  more 
mclined  to  separate  ecclesiastical  affiEurs  from  poUtical,^  it  seemed  ex- 
pedient, that  the  Ushops,  abbots,  and  conntes  should  divide  themselves, 
at  these  general  assembUes,  into  three  several  chambers,  and  each  at- 
tend to  the  affiurs  belon^g  to  them,  —  the  bishops  to  the  afisdrs  of  the 
church  ;  the  abbots,  to  all  that  related  more  particularly  to  the  monas- 
tic life ;  and  the  counts  to  the  political  aflbirs.  So  it  was  done  at  the 
council  of  Mentz,  in  813.  The  ordinances  of  every  kind,  however, 
were  published  under  the  imperial  authority. 

As  it  regards  the  exemption  of  the  church  from  state  burdens,  the 
older  laws  respecting  this  matter  also  passed  over  to  the  new  state  of 
things ;  they  had  to  undergo  however,  of  course,  in  these  new  circum- 
stances, many  changes  in  their  application.  The  incompatibility  of 
the  spiritual  office  with  military  service,  was  indeed,  universally  ac- 
knowledged in  the  preceding  period ;  yet  it  had  been  held  necessary 
at  the  same  time  to  adopt  certain  precautionary  measures  against  the 
reception  of  such  into  the  spiritual  order  as  were  liable  to  such  service,^ 
and  even  at  the  conunencement  of  tJds  period,  tlie  emperor  Maurice 
involved  himself  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Boman  bishop  Gregory  the  great, 
by  ike  enactment  of  some  such  restrictive  law.  But  in  ^e  new  states, 
greater  difficulty  must  be  experienced  in  thb  quarter,  because  the  obli- 
gation to  do  military  service  did  not  &U  on  particular  classes  of  the 
citizens  alone,  but  on  all  free-men.  True,  men  felt  how  incompatible 
it  was  with  the  spiritual  ci^ling  for  the  clergy  to  take  any  part  in  war ; 
but  it  was  sought  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  state,  by  a  law  that  no 
person  should  be  iJlowed  to  enter  into  a  spiritual  or  monastic  order, 
without  permission  from  the  supreme  authority  .^  The  church  now  saw 
itself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  selecting  members  for  the  spiritual 
order  from  that  class,  who  were  not  affected  by  the  obligation  to  do 

*  See  the  capitulary  of  the  year  811  c.  4.  embrace  the  monastic  lifb  should  likewise  be 
Discntiendam  est,  in  quantum  se  episcopus  forbidden ;  since  in  this  case  no  such  suspio 
ant  abl>fts  rebus  secularibns  debeat  insercre  ion  could  arise.  He  refers  to  his  own  expe- 
Tel  in  quantum  Comes  rel  alter  laicus  in  rience  for  examples  of  honest  conversions 
eeclesiastioa  negoda  His  interrogandum  of  this  kind :  £go  sdo,  quanti  his  diebos 
•it  actttissime,  quid  sit,  quod  apostolus  ait :  meis  in  monasterio  milites  conversi  mira- 
*nemo  militans  Deo  implicat  se  ncgotiis  cula  fecemnt,  signa  et  virtutcs  operati  sunt 
secntnrihus."    2  Tim.  2,  Tel  ad  quos  sermo  1.  III.  ep.  65  ct  66. 

isie  pcrtineat    See  Baluz.  Capitular.  T.  L  '  Condi.  Aurelianense  I.  under  king  Clo- 

f.  478.  vis,  A.  D.  511,  c.  4.ut  nnllus  sccnlarium  ad 

*  Grc^rory  considered  it  altogether  just  dericatns  officium  praesumatur,  nisi  ant 
and  proper,  that  no  countenance  should  be  cum  regis  jnssione  aut  cum  judicis  volun- 
gtven  to  the  practire  of  passing  immediately  tate.  Tne  capitulars  of  Charlemasme  A.  D. 
from  rivil  and  military,  to  spiritual,  offices  805,  c.  15,  Bolnz.  T.  I.  f.  427.  Do  liberis 
(which  was  still  customary  in  the  East.)  be-  hominibns,  qui  ad  servitium  Dei  se  tradere 
cause  such  a  transition  easily  excited  the  volnnt,  ut  prins  hoc  non  fadant,  qunra  a 
suspicion  of  worldly  motives,  quia  qui  sc-  nobis  liccntiam  postulent  In  the  latter 
colarem  habitnm  desercns,  ad  ecclesiastica  law,  the  object  is  stated ;  that  it  is  designed 
officia  vonire  festinat,  mntare  rnit  seculum,  only  a^inst  such  as  were  desirous  of  this 
Don  rclinquere.  But  it  seemed  to  him  con-  from  impure  motives,  and  not  dcrotiomS' 
trary  to  the  interests  of  pietv,  that  the  causa. 

abandoning  of  these  offices  wiu  a  view  to 

TOL.  in.  9 
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military  semce,  namely  the  bondmen.  Besides,  among  these  tbere 
was  often  less  rudeness  of  manners  ;  and  bishops,  who  were  disposed 
to  exercise  a  despotic  lordship  over  their  clergy,  could  more  easily  se- 
cure their  object  when  they  had  among  this  body  a  number  of  the 
bond-men  who  were  held  as  the  property  of  the  church.  This  plan 
was  so  often  resorted  to,  that  it  became  necessary  to  check  the  wide 
extension  of  the  practice  by  particular  ordinances ;  yet  without  for- 
bidding the  thing  itself.  Thus  the  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  in  the  year 
683,  can.  74,  decreed,  that  it  was  unquestionably  allowable,  to  place 
in  the  parishes  priests  and  deacons,  created  from  the  bond-men  of  the 
church ;  provided  only,  they  were  such  as  recommended  themselves 
by  their  life  and  manners,  and  that  they  had  been  first  restored  to 
fireedom.  In  the  rule  approved  by  the  council  of  ALx  in  816,  and 
published  by  Chrodegang,  Bishop  of  Metz,  we  find  the  following  sin- 
gular remark,  from  wWch  also  it  is  seen,  that  bond-men  were  often  con- 
secrated to  the  clerical  oflSce,  nvithout  being  enfranchised.^  "  Many 
select  their  clergy  exclusively  from  the  bond-men  of  the  church,  and 
they  seem  to  adopt  this  course,  because  such  persons,  when  injured  by 
them,  or  deprived  of  the  salary  due  to  thom,  cannot  complain,  from 
fear  of  being  subjected  to  corporeal  punishment,  or  of  being  reduced 
again  to  servile  lab^r.^  Yet  it  was  added,  this  is  not  said,  because 
we  think  it  wrong  that  men  of  reputable  life  should  bo  taken  from  the 
class  of  bond-men,  especially  since  with  Grod  there  is  no  respect  of 
persons  ;  but  we  say  it,  that  for  the  reason  assigned,  no  prelate  may 
take  for  his  clergy  persons  of  the  lower  class  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  of  higher  rank.  Thus  the  bishops  were  led  by  their  own  interest, 
to  help  in  promoting  the  object  which  Christianity  had  lumed  at  from 
the  first,  and  to  restore  an  excluded  class  to  the  enjoyment  of  their 
common  rights  as  men,  although  for  tjie  most  part,  it  was  not,  the 
Christian  spirit  that  moved  them  to  this,  as  it  should  have  done  of 
itself. 

And  here  we  may  take  occasion  to  glance  backward  upon  what  had 
been  thus  far  done  by  Christianity  in  this  regard.  From  the  beginning 
and  onward,  Christianity  —  not  indeed  by  any  sudden  outward  change, 
but  by  its  secret  influences  on  the  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling — 
had  prepared  a  transformation  of  this  relation  which  is  so  repugnant  to 
the  common  worth  and  dignity  of  man.^  It  was  the  new  ideas  of  the 
image  of  God  in  every  human  creature  ;  of  the  redemption  destined 
alike  for  all ;  of  its  higher  fellowship  of  life,  the  fellowship  of  God's 
kingdom  embracing  all  without  any  distinction  of  earthly  relations  of 
life,  slaves  as  well  ais  freemen  ;  it  was  these  ideas  by  which  the  pre- 
vailing mode  of  regarding  the  relation  of  this  class  of  men,  their  rights, 
and  the  duties  owed  to  them,  was  changed,  and  the  way  prepared  for 
a  milder  treatment  of  them.     The  more  respectable  church-teachers 

'  See  can.  1 1 9.  DenkwOrdigkeitcn  Bd.  II.  p.  253  f.  and  my 

■  Timentcs  scilicet,  ne  ant  seyerissimis  Chrysostom  Bd.  I.  p.  376  f.    Compare  Dr. 

Terberibns  afficiantor  aut  humanac  senritnti  Mahler's  essay  in  the  Theolosischen  Qnar* 

denuo  crudcliter  addicantar.  tal-Schrift,  Jahrgang  1834, 1  H. 
•  Church  Hiitory  Vol  L  p.  267,  — my 
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of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  speak  T?iih  decision  and  emphasis  on! 
this  sobject.  In  the  manumission  of  slaves,  the  church  was  especially 
called  upon  to  lend  her  assistance ;  and  thus  it  was  acknowled^d  thi^ 
such  a  proceeding  was  especially  suited  to  the  position  of  the  church. 
Frequently,  slaves  were  set  free  in  order  thatrthey  might  become  monks ; 
and  this  was  regarded  as  a  pious  work.  At  an  early  period  too,  many, 
especially  of  the  oriental  monks,  declared  themselves  opposed  to  tms 
whole  relation,  as  repugnant  to  the  dignity  of  the  image  of  God  in  all 
men.  Thus  the  ablH>t  Isidore  of  Pelusium  in  writing  to  a  person  of 
rank,  with  whom  he  is  mterceding  in  behalf  of  one  of  his  slaves,^  said 
he  could  hardly  credit  it,  that  a  friend  of  Christ,  who  had  experienced 
that  grace,  wmch  bestowed  freedom  on  all,  would  still  own  slaves.  It 
is  related  of  Johannes  Eleemosynarius,  who  from  606  to  616  was  pa- 
triarch of  Alexandria,  that  he  called  together  those  persons  who  treat- 
ed their  slaves  with  cruelty,  and  addressed  them  as  follows :  ^^  Grod  has 
not  ffven  us  servants,  that  we  may  beat  them,  but  that  they  may  serve 
us ;  but  perhaps  even  not  for  this  purpose,  but  that  they  may  receive 
out  of  the  abundance  which  God  has  bestowed  on  us  the  means  of  sus- 
tenance ;  for  tell  me,  what  price  can  man  pay  to  purchase  him,  who 
was  created  after  the  likeness  of  Grod,  and  thus  honored  by  God? 
Hast  thou,  who  art  his  master,  a  single  member  more  to  thy  body ;  or 
hast  thou  a  different  soul  ?  Is  he  not,  in  all  things,  thy  equal  ?  Do 
ye  not  hear,  what  the  great  light  of  the  church,  the  Apostle  Paul 
says :  ^  For  as  many  of  you  as  are  baptised,  they  have  put  on  Christ  ?' 
Here  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ.  If  then, 
before  Christ  we  are  all  equal,  let  us  also  be  equal  among  ourselves. 
For  Christ  took  on  him  the  form  of  a  servant  to  teach  us,  that  we  ought 
not  to  be  proud  toward  our  servants ;  since  we  all  have  one  master, 
even  him  who  dwells  in  heaven  and  looks  down  on  the  lowly.  Pray,- 
what  is  the  gold  we  pay  for  the  right  to  subject  to  us  as  our  servant 
him  who,  equally  with  ourselves,  has  been  honored  by  our  Lord,  and 
with  us  redeemed  by  His  blood  ?  For  his  sake,  heaven,  earth  and  sea 
and  all  that  therein  is  were  created.  It  is  true  also,  that  angels  minister 
to  him ;  on  his  account  Christ  washed  his  disciple's  feet.  On  his  ac- 
count, Christ  was  crucified,  and  for  his  sake  did  he  suffer  everything 
else.  But  thou  abusest  him,  who  has  been  thus  honored  of  God,  ana 
treatest  him  with  as  little  mercy,  as  if  thou  hadst  not  one  and  the  same 
nature  in  conmion  with  him !"  Next,  if  he  learned,  that  this  rebuke 
fifled  of  its  intended  effect,  and  that  the  slave  was  still  treated  no  bet- 
ter, he  purchased  him  himself  and  set  him  at  liberty .^  The  oriental 
monks  were  generally  agreed  in  the  principle,  never  to  use  the  service 
d  slaves ;  partly  because  they  considered  it  as  belonging  to  their  call- 
11^  to  perform 'for  each  other  those  services,  which  were  usually  done 
by  slaves ;  partly,  because  they  believed  themselves  bound  to  respect 
the  image  of  God  in  all  men.^    When,  near  the  close  of  the  eighth 

f  o£  ydp  ci/tai  oUirffv   ixnv  rdv  ^tXd*  hj  Leontins — translated  hy  Anastasins  ia 

Xpt^Tov  eldora  ri^  X*H^^  ^^  navToc  iXeV'  the  Actis  Sanctorum  Jannar.  T.  IL  ^  61,  foL 

^ndaaaav,  510. 

'  See  tlie  life  of  Johannes  EleemosTn.  '  Theodore,  archbishop   of  Canterbuy 
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•  ■  * 

centoiy,  the  famous  Ghreek  monk  Plato,  retired  from  the  woild^ 
he  manumitted  his  slaves,^  and  after  that  refused  to  permit  any 
glare  to  wa^t  on  him  in  the  monastery.^  These  minciples  were 
ropagated  bj  his  disciple  and  friend,  the  famous  Theodorus  Stu- 
ita,  at  Constan^ople.  The  latter  directs  his  disciple,  the  abbot 
l^colaus,^  not  to  employ  men,  created  in  the  image  of  God,  as  slaves, 
either  in  his  own  service,  or  in  that  of  the  monastery  under  his 
care,  or  in  the  labor  of  Uie  dSelds;  for  this  was  permitted  to  sec- 
ulars alone.  In  his  last  will  also,  he  gave  directions  to  the  same 
effect.^  The  Roman  bishop  Gregory  the  great  in  manumitting  two 
slaves  introduced  the  subject  in  a  deed  drawn  up  for  this  purpose,  with 
the  following  words  :*  As  our  Saviour,  the  author  of  all  created  beings, 
was  willing  for  this  reason  to  take  unon  him  the  nature  of  man,  that 
he  might  &ee  us  by  his  grace  from  the  chains  of  bondage,  m  which  we 
were  enthralled,  and  restore  us  to  our  original  freedom ;  so  a  good  and 
salutary  thing  is  done,  when  men  whom  nature  from  the  beginning  cre- 
ated free,  and  whom  the  law  of  nations  has  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  ser- 
vitude, are  presented  again  with  the  freedom  m  which  they  were  bom.* 
Among  the  rude  Franks,  the  slaves  had  much  to  suffer  from  cruel 
masters ;  but  in  the  churches,  as  well  as  with  the  priests,  they  m  some 
cases  found  relief.^  The  asylum  of  the  churches  was  to  serve  espe- 
cially for  the  protection  of  such  slaves  as  fled  from  the  cruelty  of  their 
masters.  Such  an  one  was  restored  to  his  owner  only  on  condition 
the  latter  promised,  on  his  oath,  to  spare  him  from  bodily  punishment. 
And  if  the  master  broke  his  promise,  he  was  expelled  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  church.®  Among  the  works  of  pious  charity  were  reck- 
oned especially  the  redemption  and  manumission  of  slaves,  whereby 
laymen  and  monks,  who  stood  in  high  reputation  for  their  piety,  dis- 
tinguished themselves.    But  at  the  present  time,  the  bishops  were  led, 


(see  above)  says,  in  his  Capitnlis  c  8  Grae-  went  to  the  priest,  and  were  married.  Their 

coram  monacni   servos  non  habent,  Ro-  master,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  this^ 

mani  habent  hurried  to  the  chnrch,  and  required  them 

*  See  the  account  of  his  life,  composed  to  be  given  up.  The  priest,  reminding  him 
by  his  scholar,  the  famous  Theodoras  Stn-  of  the  respect  due  to  the  church,  refused  to 
dita,  in  his  works  published  bv  Sirmond,  give  them  up  except  on  condition  he  pro- 
or  in  the  Actis  sanctorum  ApnL  T.  I.  ap-  mised  not  to  dissolve  the  connection  just 
pendix  f.  47.  §  8.  formed,  and  not  to  inflict  upon  them  anj 

*  §  23. 1,  c.  nuc  ydp  Av  fiovvuntfc  aXTf^i'  personal  harm.  The  cruel  and  cunning 
vof,  6  deajTOTeia^  ^^ov  dovXoii  itravarei-  master  promised  eqnivocallj  that  thej 
vofievo^ ;  should  not  bo  separated,  and  deceived  the 

'  L.  I.  ep.  10.  priest    He  caused  them,  both  together,  to 

^  See  opp.  Theodori  in  Sirmond.  opp.  T.  oe  buried  alive.     As  soon  as  the  priest 

Y.  f.  66.  heai^d  of  this,  he  hastened  to  the  master, 

*  L.  VI.  ep.  12.  nor  did  he  leave  him  till  he  consented  that 

*  The  same  Gregory  writes,  in  reference  both  should  be  dug  up  again ;  but  the 
to  a  woman,  held  as  a  slave,  but  who  was  young  man  only  was  saved,  the  woman 
discovered  to  be  freebom,  and  restored  to  was  suffocated. 

her  rights  as  such:  Quod  revelante  Deo       •Concil.Epaonense,A.D. 517,c.39:  Ser- 

libertatis  auctore  approbata  sit  libera  1.  VII,  tus  reatu  atrociore  culpabilis  si  ad  ecclesi- 

ep.  1 .  am  confugcrit,  a  corporalihus  tantum  sup- 

^  Gregory  of  Tours,  in  his  history  (V.  pliciis  excusetur.    Concil.  V.Aurelianensc, 

I.  ni.),  cites  the  example  of  a  servant  and  A.D.  549,  c.  22.    Of  the  master  who  breaks 

maid  belonging  to  a  cruel  master,  who  had  his  word,  sit  ab  omnium  communione  sos- 

won  each  crther's  affections.    They  finally  pensns. 
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hj  an  ofteniimefl  selfish  policy,^  sometimes  to  liberate  slaves  in  order 
to  adopt  iliem  into  tibe  nmnber  of  their  clergy,  sometimes  to  give  them 
ordination  wiihoat  releasing  fhem  from  their  previous  obligation.  At 
an  events,  this  class  of  men  could  not  fall  thereby  to  be  placed  in  aa 
advantageous  light  before  the  eyes  of  the  people.  When  in  the  rule 
of  Chrodegang,  and  at  the  church  assembly  of  Aix,  a  resolution  was 
made  agginst  the  exclusive  adoption  of  bondmen  into  the  spiritual 
order,  an  express  clause  was  inserted,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  to 
guard  against  the  mistaken  view,  that  these  men  were  to  be  considered 
unworthy,  on  account  of  their  descent,  of  being  received  into  the  spir- 
itual order ;  as  if  the  dignity  of  men  and  Christians  were  not  to  be 
recognized  in  all  alike. 

The  possessions  and  wealth^  of  the  church,  especially  in  landed 
^rtates,  mcreased  greatly  under  tiie  new  relations.  It  was  not  a  pious 
sympathy  alone  in  the  cause  of  the  church,  but  superstition  also  which 
conmbuted  to  this  increase.  'Men  beUeved  that  by  making  ^fts  and 
legacies  to  the  churches  they  did  a  work  of  peculiar  merit,  which 
would  atone  for  their  sins  ;  as  is  shown  by  the  oft-occurring  phrases, 
pro  renussione  peocatorum,  pro  i^demtione  animarum.3  But  then 
again  these  possessions  were  thus  rendered  the  more  insecure,^  being 
exposed  to  the  covetous  desires  and  forcible  contributions  of  the  noblea^ 
ana  princes,  against  whom  the  donors  sought  to  protect  themselves  by 
terrible  forms  of  execration  inserted  in  the  deeds  of  gift,  and  by  sto- 
ries and  legends  touching  the  punishment  of  sacrilege.  The  landed 
estates  of  me  church  in  the  Frankish  empire  were  for  the  most  part 
fiable  to  be  taxed  in  the  same  manner  as  all  property  belon^g  to  the 
dd  land  proprietors ;  perhaps,  however,  with  the  exception,  from  the 
be^nning,  of  a  smaller  portion  considered  as  an  hereditary  possession 
of  the  church^ — as  we  find  it  in  fact  defined  by  law,  from  the  tame 
of  Charlemagne. 

>  In  the  monasteries,  tlso,  many  slaves  tet**  But  the  emperor  Charies  was  the 
weie  reoeir^  as  monks ; — whence  the  law  first  who,  moved  by  this  requisition,  dc- 
of  the  emperor  Charles  in  the  capitulary  rived  from  the  Old  Testament,  made  the 
of  the  year  805,  c.  XI.  Bains.  T.  L  f.  423.  parent  of  tythcs  legally  binding.  In  en- 
lie  propriis  servis  vel  ancillis  non  supra  actinp^  this  law,  he  still  met  with  much  op- 
aodnm  in  monasteria  sumantur,  ne  d^er-  position.  We  have  seen  above  how  Alcum 
taiMr  villae  (that  diere  might  be  no  want  expressed  himself  on  this  subject  See  p. 
of  persons  to  cnMvate  the  land).  164  and  the  following. 

"Among  the  new  sources  of  wealth  to  '  Chilperic,  king  of  the  Franks,  often 

die  chnrch,  belonged  also  the  obligation  complained :  Kcce  pauper  remansit  fiscus 

unpoted  on  the  laity  to  pay  tythes.    The  noster,  eccc  divitiac  nostrao  ad  ecclesias 

eooliHiiiding  together  of  toe  state  of  things  sunt  translatoc,  nulli  penitus,  nisi  soli  epis- 

'     the  Old  and  under  the  New  Testa-  copi  regnant,  pcriit  honor  nostcr  et  transla- 


menti  had  already  led  the  ecclesiastical  an-  tus  est  ad  episcopos  civitatum.   Grcgor. 

thority,  in  occasional  instances,  to  require  Turon.  1.  VI.  c.  46. 

of  the  lai^,  that  they  should  consecrate,  in  *  To  protect  the  churches  and  defend 

the  name  of  Qod,  me  tendi  part  of  their  them  against  wrongs,  beadles  or  bailiffs,  so 

goods  to  God  and  the  priests.    Thus,  for  Called^  were   appointed,  f  Advocati,  "^ce 

example,  the  letter  of  the  bishops  of  Tours  domini)  from  the  order  of  laymen  (analo- 

hi  die  year  567 :  **  Bind  vero  instantissime  gous    to    the   defensores   of  the  ancient 

eommonemnr,  nt  Abrahae  documenta  so-  church)  because  they  were  obliged  to  under* 

quentes  decimas  ex  omul  facultate  non  pi-  take  many  sorts  of  business  with  which  ec- 

geat  Deo  pro  reliqnis,  quae  possidetis,  con-  clesiastics  could  not  properly  meddle, 

•errmdis  oiSerre,  ne  sibi  ipsi  inopiam  gen-  *  Of  the  mansus  ecclesiae. 
ttct,  qoi  parra  non  tribnit,  et  plura  reten- 

9* 
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He  church  had  Httle  reason  to  expect,  that  Ae  would  be  enabled' 
to  obtain  for  her  property  any  exempticm  from  the  law  which  reqmxed 
all  property  of  Franxs  to  send  its  contribution  to  the  efmxio^n  fmitosr 
the  support  of  the  army  (Heerbann).  TruCy  the  Ushops  and  abbolfr 
were  declared  free  from  the  obligation  of  rendering  personal  service 
in  war ;  but  as  we  have  already  remariced  in  the  history  of  Bonifiice) 
many  Franldsh  bishops  and  clergymen  still  thought  piopr,  in  despite 
of  their  spritual  calUng,  to  engage  personally  in  warlike  esqdediti^iSf 
and  all  the  labors  of  Boni&ce  to  suppress  this  abuse  of  barbarism,  had 
failed  as  yet  of  having  the  desired  efiect.  But  the  sight  of  a  large 
number  of  clergy  wounded  and  killed  in  battle,  having  produced  a 
very  bad  effect  on  the  multitude,*  the  emperor  Charles  was  solicited 
to  take  measures  for  the  prevention  of  this  evil  for  the  future.  He 
commanded,  in  a  capitulary  of  the  year  801,*  that  in  future  no  priest 
should  take  part  in  a  battle ;  but  only  two  or  three  chosen  biui(^|> 
wilh  a  few  priests,  should  attend  the  army,  for  tiie  purpose  of  preach- 
ing, bestowing  their  blessing,  holding  mass,  hearing  confesfflons,  attend- 
mg  upon  the  sick,  imparting  the  extreme  unction,  and  especially  of 
seeing  that  none  should  leave  the  world  without  the  communion. 
What  hope  could  there  be  of  victory,  where  the  priests,  at  one  hour,, 
presented  Christians  the  body  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  next,  with  tiieir 
Own  wicked  hands  killed  the  Christians  to  whom  they  had  presented 
it,  or  the  Pftgans  to  whom  they  should  have  preached  Chnst ;  esj^ 
daily,  as  Chnst  oalled  them  the  salt  of  the  earth.  But  at  the  same 
tame,  however,  the  emperor  commanded,  that  the  bishops  who  remained 
at  home  with  their  churches,  should  send  their  people  well  equipped 
to  the  army-bann.  And  so  strong  was  the  public  opinion  that  exdn- 
rion  from  all  participation  in  war  was  discreditable,  that  the  emperor 
was  obliged  to  affix  to  this  ordinance  forbidding  the  clergy  to  do  personal 
military  service,  an  express  defence  and  justification  of  their  honor.^ 

As  already  in  the  Roman  empire,  Christianity  and  the  church  rep- 
resenting it  had  exerted  a  special  influence  on  the  administration  of 
justice,  by  introducing  and  diffusing  new  views  respecting  the  sacred- 
ness  of  human  life,^  respecting  human  law  as  emanating  from  the 

*  In  the  i>etition  addressed  to  tlic  cm-  audio  te  in  pcriculo  esse  statatnm,  nee  6ffi- 

Seror  for  this  purpose,  it  is  said :  Novit  cii  tui  implero  posse  ministeriom,  sed  bel- 

ominus,  qoando  cos  in  talibns  vidcinus,  latorspiritnalisfjellatorcositaressecarDalis. 

terror  apprchcndit  nos,  et  quidam  ex  nos-  Which  letter,  if  the  law  of  the  emperor  waa 

tris  timore  perterriti,  propter  hoc  fugcro  immediatelj  carried  into  execution,  most 

Solent  ^^  have  been  written  before  its  enactment. 

'  Mansi  ConciL  T.  Xlli.  f.  1054.  *  Christianity  exerted  a  miffhtr  influence 

'  Quia  audivimus,  quosdam  nos  suspec-  on  public  opinion,  also,  through  the  decided 

tos  habere,  quod  honores  sacerdotum  et  res  expressions  of  the  church  on  the  subject 

ecclesiarum  auferre  vel  minomre  eis  rolu-  of  suicide,  a  crime  not  likely  to  be  uim- 

issemus.    Alcuin  also  complains  thatbish-  quent  among  barbarous  tribes.  The  second 

Sw  were  obliged  to  leave  the  duties  of  council  of  Orleans,  in  533,  decreed  in  its 

eir  spiritual  calling  to  engage  in  the  foi^  fifteenth  canon,  that  oblations  might  be  re- 

eign  employments  of  war.    Thus  to  bishop  ceivcd  when  oflTered  in  behalf  of  those  who 

Leutfrid  (ep.  208),  who  must  have  ex-  had  been  executed  for  a  crime,  but  not  in  be- 

preased  his  own  views  on  the  subject,  he  half  of  those  who  (perhaps  to  escape  exe- 

writes  to  declare  how  veir  much  opposed  cution)  had  taken  their  own  lives.    The 

be  was  to  this  practice :  Vere  fateor,  quod  svnod  at  Anzenre  (synodos  Antisiodoren* 

toa  tribulatio  torquet  animum  meum,  dum  sis),  in  578,  decreed,  c.  17,  that  no  oblation 
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ffivme  law,  respectmg  the  administration  of  josticOy  for  which'  account 
must  be  rendered  to  Qoiy  and  respecting  a  charity  that  ennobles  jna- 
ticCy  a  mercy  and  compastton  tempering  the  severity  of  law,  so  the 
same  effect  would  be  still  more  strongly  manifested  among  these 
natioDS,  contrasted  with  the  existing  barbarism,  which  was  so  destitate 
of  all  regular  legal  forms.  This  effect  of  Christianity,  it  may  be 
allowed,  was  not  the  same  as  if  it  had  proceeded  out  of  the  pure 
essence  of  the  gospel ;  but  it  was  modified  by  the  form  in  which  the 
gospel  was  jnresented  among  tiiese  nations,  a  form  in  which  the  respec- 
tive points  of  view  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were  constantiy 
confounded.  On  the  one  hand,  among  nations  where  hitherto  the  ma- 
jority of  punishments  consisted  of  pecuniary  fines,  and  where,  by  the 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  every  crime,  even  murder,  could  be  ex- 
piated, the  idea  was  first  awakened  by  Christiamty  of  a  punitive  jua- 
tioe  and  regular  forms  of  law ;  and  hence  by  Christiamty  still  greater 
severity  mi^t  be  introduced  than  had  existed  before.  To  the  rude 
peojde,  whose  feelings  had  not  yet  become  pervaded  and  softened  by 
Christiamty,  this  increased  severity  might  wear  a  coloring  of  cruel 
)>MrahnAaft^  of  rcvengeful  retaliation.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there 
proceeded  from  the  church  ideas  of  grace  and  of  compassion  which 
strove  to  temper  the  exercise  of  rigid  justice.  Whilst  on  the  one 
hand,  Chiistaanity  taught  men  to  behold  in  human  life  an  inviolable 
sacredness,  and  hence  the  murderer  must  appear  but  the  more  worthy 
of  poniahment,  so  on  the  other  hand,  it  taught  them  also  to  recogtuase 
m  vie  transgressor  the  image  of  God  obscured,  the  fallen  man,  who 
could  still  be  an  object  of  God's  redeeming  love,  to  whom  therefore  a 
qpaee  should  be  granted  for  repentance  and  reformation.  For  this 
reason,  an  Alcmn  declared  himself  opposed  to  the  punishment  of 
death.^  It  is  often  mentioned  with  praise,  as  the  work  of  pious  monks 
and  clergy,  that  they  interceded  vrith  the  judges  to  obtain  a  milder 
punishment  for  the  guilty, — especially  that  &ey  sought  to  procure 

ihoiild  be  receired  from  a  person  who  had        '  See  Alcuin,  ep.  1 76.    This  letter  can 

drowned  or  strangle!  himself,  or  taken  his  hardly  be  understood  otherwise   than  an 

own  life  bj  throwing  himself  from  a  tree,  relating  to  the  supposed  assassination  of 

or  by  die  sword,  or  m  any  other  way.    In  pope  L«o  III,  and  to  tlie  election  of  a  sue- 

Ae  capitnlis  of  Theodore,  archbisliop  of  cesser  (the  reading,  in  this  place,  should 

Canterooiy,  it  ia  laid  down  (c.  63)  that  doabtless  be  caput  ecclesiarum  orbis.)  But 

man  was  not  to  be  performed  for  suicides,  as  Leo  was  not  murdered,  but  only  shame- 

bat  only  prayers  offered  and  alms  distribu-  fullv  mLshandlcd,  and  Alcuin  (see  e[).  93) 

ted.    It  was  only  when  the  act  seemed  to  dci'lared  himself  opposed  to  his  deposition, 

have  proceeded  from  a  sudden  excess  of  it  is  most  natural  to  suppose,  that  Alcuin 

passion  or  mental  derangement,  that  some  wrote  this  letter  on  receiving  die  first  cxag- 

were  disposed  to  make  an  exception.  —  As  geratcd  report  of  the  pope's  assassination. 

BMOiy  persons,  in  moments  of  desperation,  Now  with  regard  to  uie  murderers  of  the 

wheif  •  condemned  to  church  penance,  had  pope,  Alcniii,  after  having  demanded  their 

attemptcfl  to  destroy  themselves,  the  six-  punishment,  proceeds  to  say :  Non  ego  ta- 

tecnth  council  of  Toledo  (A.  D.  693,  c.  4),  men  mortem  alictgus  suadeo ;  dicente  Deo 

who  defined  this  as  animam  snam  per  dcs-  Ezech.  33 :  ^  Nolo  mortem  peccatoris,  sed 

perttioncm  diabolo  sociare  conari,  decreed,  ut  convertatur  et  vivat,"  sed  nt  sapient! 

tbat  whoever  was  rescued  from  such  an  at-  consilio  vindicta  fiat  per  alia  poenarum 

fempC,  slionid  be  excluded  for  the  space  of  genera  vel  perpetuum  (perhaps  to  be  sup* 

two  months    from  the  fellowship  of  the  plied  carcercm  vel)  exilii  damnatione  (m)* 
dmrck 
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pardon  for  criminals  condenmed  to  death ;  and  in  case  they  &iled,  still 
attempted  to  reanimate  their  bodies  when  taken  down  mm  the  gal- 
lows. If  such  pious  men  sometimes  fiuled  of  discerning  the  true 
limits  of  gentleness ;  and  if,  where  the  administration  of  justice 
jielded  to  their  influence,  ciyil  order  was  liable  to  suffer  injury  ;^  yet 
of  far  greater  importance  was  the  antagonism  thus  created  agamst 
the  rude  popular  feeling,  and  the  influence  which  thus  went  to  soften 
the  dispositions  of  men,  and  make  them  look  upon  human  life  as  a 
sacred  thing ;  while  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  a  convent  might  be  con- 
verted into  a  house  of  reformation  for  such  pardoned  criminals. 

The  right  already  conferred  on  churches  under  the  Boman  empire, 
of  forming  an  inviolable  sanctuary  for  the  unfortunate  and  the  perse- 
cuted, would  tiie  more  easily  pass  over  to  the  new  churches,  because 
it  undoubtedly  found  a  point  of  attachment  in  an  ancient  custom, 
handed  down  from  tiie  pagan  times.  Especially  important  and  salu- 
tary must  such  a  privilege  have  become  m  these  days  of  rude  arbi- 
trary will  and  barbarian  cruelty.  Thus  persecuted  individuals  could 
for  tiie  moment  evade  the  ferocity  of  thmr  persecutors,  and  slaves  the 
anger  of  their  masters ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  ecclesiastics  step  in 
as  their  mediators.  It  sometimes  happened,  no  doubt,  that  men  in 
power,  while  imder  the  influence  of  tiieur  passions,  paid  no  regard  to 
these  sacred  asylums ;  but  if  they  were  afterwards  overtaken  by  mis- 
fortune, as  they  might  sometimes  be,  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  insolence  which  had  emboldened  them  to  invade  the  sanctuary, 
'  the  common  mind  seldom  fiedled  to  interpret  this  as  a  terrible  exam- 
ple of  warning  for  others.'  The  emperor  Charles,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent these  places  of  refuge  for  the  persecuted  f]X)m  becoming  a  means 
of  impumty  for  all  transgressors,  commanded,  by  an  ordinance  of  tbe 
year  779,  that  to  murderers,  and  others  liable  to  capital  punishment, 
no  means  of  subastence  should  be  allowed  in  the  asylum.^  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  laws  of  the  English  king  Ina,  it  was  laid  down, 
that  whenever  such  persons  took  refuge  in  a  church,  their  Uves  should 

^  There  lived  in  the  sixth  ccntary,  near  Martin  of  Tonnu    This  Chramnas   thea 

the  town  of  AngoulemOt  a  retired  monk,  caused  him  to  be  so  narrowly  beset  on  all 

by  name  Eparchins,  to  whom  lar^  sums  sides  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to 

ox  gold  and  silver  were  given  by  devoat  set  even  a  draught  of  water,  meaning  to 

persons,  all  which  he  employed  m  main-  force  him  by  hanger  and  thirst  to  leave 

taining  the  poor  and  in  redeeming  captives,  the  church.    When  the  man  was  nearly 

The  judges  were  unable  to  resist  the  infln-  dead,  some  one  contrived  to  bring  him  a 

cnce  of  his  kindly  nature,  and  often  allow-  vessel  of  water.    But  die  local  judge  of  tbe 

ed  themselves  to  be  persuaded  to  spare  the  district  hastened  to  the  spot,  forced  the  ves* 

guilty.     Once,  however,  when  a  robber,  sel  from  his  hands,  and  poured  its  contents 

who  WAS  accused  also  of  several  murders,  on  the  ground.     A  great  sensation  was 

was  about  to  be  executed,  the  judge,  though  produced  on  the  public  mind  bv  the  cu> 

inclined  to  spare  the  man's  me,  in  compu-  cumstance,  that  on  the  same  day  this  judge 

ance  with  tlie  intercession  of  this  monk,  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  and  died  on  the 

found  himself  compelled  to  yield  to  the  in-  following  night     The  consequence  was, 

dignation  of  the  populace,  who  cried  out,  that  fo(^  in  abundance  was  brought  to 

that  if  this  person  were  sufl'ered  to  live,  not  a  the  unfortunate  man  from  all  quarters,  and 

man  would  be  safe  in  the  whole  country,  so  he  was  saved.    Chramnus  nimself  per^ 

Gregor.  Turon.  1.  VI.  c  8.  ishcd  miserably  at  a  hitcr  period.    Gr^r. 

•  Thus  e.  g.  a  duke  had  fled  for  refuge,  Turon.  1.  IV.  c.  19.  comp.  1.  V.  c.  4. 

from  the  ])crsecutions   of  the    Frankish  '  See  Baluz.  Capitular.  I.  197. 
prince  Chramnus;    to  the  church  of  St 
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be  spared,  and  they  shotdd  only  be  subjected  to  a  legal  pecuniary 
fine  (compoflition).^  It  was  considered  as  a  duty  of  Sie  church  to 
take  under  its  protection  the  afflicted  and  oppressed,  and  to  mitigate 
the  suflferingB  of  prisoners.  Thus  the  fifth  council  of  Orleans,  in 
549,  decreed  in  its  twentieth  canon,  that  on  every  Sunday  the  piison» 
should  be  visited  by  the  archdeacon  or  presiding  officer  of  the  church, 
in  order  that  the  wants  of  the  prisoners  might  be  mercifully  provided 
for,  according  to  the  divine  laws ;  and  the  bishop  was  to  take  care^ 
that  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  was  furnished  them  by  the  church. 
In  Spain  particularly-— where,  however,  the  sense  oi  weakness  in 
the  state  inclined  men  to  lean  more  habitually  on  the  protecting  arm 
of  the  church,  —  every  effort  was  made  to  increase  this  department 
of  her  influence.  The  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  in  633,  decreed  in 
its  thirty-second  canon,  that  the  bishops  should  not  neglect  the  sacred 
charge,  intrusted  to  them  by  God,  of  protecting  and  defending  the 
people.  Whenever,  therefore,  they  saw  that  the  judges  and  magis- 
trates were  oppressors  of  the  poor,  they  should  first  endeavor  to  set  . 
them  right  by  priestly  admomtions ;  and,  if  they  would  not  amend, 
by  complaining  of  them  to  the  king.  And  it  had  already  been  or- 
dained before,  by  a  royal  law,^  that  the  judges  and  tax-gatherers 
should  be  present  at  the  assemblies  of  the  bishops,  that  they  might 
learn  from  them  how  to  treat  the  people  with  piety  and  Justice.  The 
Ushops  should  also  keep  an  eye  on  the  conduct  of  the  judges.^  We 
learn  from  the  picture  of  a  devoted  bishop,  delineated  by  Gregory  of 
Tours,  what  was  then  reckoned  as  belonging  to  such  a  calling.  He 
obtains  justice  for  the  people  and  succor  for  the  needy,  imparts  conso- 
lation to  widows,  and  is  the  chief  protection  of  minors.^  Thus,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  pomt  of  view  in  which,  by  virtue  of  their  spiritual 
diaracter,  they  were  regarded  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  the 
princes,  and  owing  to  what  they  gradually  became  as  a  secular  order, 
flie  bishops  could  exercise  a  very  great  and  salutary  formative  influ* 
ence  on  every  department  of  civil  society ;  but  this  could  only  be  done, 
when  they  understood  their  calling  in  a  truly  spiritual  sense,  and  were 
enabled,  in  this  sense,  to  direct  and  manage  the  heterogeneous  mass 
of  business  which  had  become  connected  with  their  office.  Tet  great 
ibo  was  the  temptation  to  which  they  were  exposed,  when  drawn  into 
file  management  of  affairs  so  foreign  from  their  holy  calling,  of  over- 
kx>king  spiritual  things  in  the  crowd  of  secular ;  nor  by  so  doing, 
etmld  they  avoid  making  themselves  dependent  on  the  secular  power, 
which  they  ought  rather  to  have  guided  by  the  spirit  of  Christiamty.s 

*  Bee  Wilkint  Concil.  Angl.  f.  59.  Al-  make  no  mention  of  a  law  of  the  emperor 
ceifaialao  thought  it  wrong  for  a  person  ac-  Chiolemagne,  extending  the  older  jadica- 
cued,  a  fugitivQs  ad  Christi  Dei  nostri  et  torj  power  of  the  bishops  beyond  its  li* 
Banctoram  ejos  patrodnia  de  ecclesia  ad  mits,  and  when  bnt  one  party  applied  to 
eadem  reddi  Yincola.  See  ep.  195  to  Chariet  their  tribnnal,  obliging  the  other  to  follow, 
fte  Great  willing  or  not  wilUng;  because  more  re- 

'  See  CondL  Tolet  IIL  of  the  year  589,  cent  investigations  have  thrown  doubt  on 

c  18.  the  genuineness  of  this  law,  which  indeed 

'  Sunt  enim  prospectores  episcopi  se*  does  not  well  accord  with  the  character  of 

cnndum  regiam  admonitionem  quoliter  ju-  the  government  of  Charlemagne. 

djce«  cum  populis  agant  ^  Alcuin   complains   of  mis,  ep.   IISl 

*  Gregor.  Turonens.  L  lY.  c.  35.    We  Pastores  cnrae  tnrbant  secnlaies,  qoi  Deo 
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n.  Thb  Internal  Organization  op  the  Church. 

As  it  regards  the  internal  constitution  of  the  churches,  many 
changes  would  tinavoidablj  take  place  here  also,  owing  to  the  manner 
in  which  Christianitj  had  been  first  introduced  among  the  people,  and 
to  the  new  social  relations.  A  natural  consequence  of  the  former 
was  the  increasing  respect  entertained  for  the  monks,^  as  compared 
with  the  clergy.  For  the  most  part,  the  monks  were,  in  truth,  the 
finmders  of  the  new  churches,  from  which  proceeded  the  civdlization 
of  the  people  and  the  improvement  of  the  soil ;  and  by  the  severitr 
of  their  morals,  and  an  activity  of  zeal  which  conquered  every  dift 
culty,  they  but  distinguished  themselves  the  more  from  the  barbarized 
clergy ;  till  the  wealth,  which  the  monasteries  had  acquired  by  the 
toilsome  labors  of  the  monks,  brought  in  its  train  a  deterioration  of 
the  primitive  monastic  virtue.  Now  as  the  degenerated  condition  of 
the  clergy  in  the  Frankish  empire  inspired  a  wish  for  their  reforma* 
tion,  so  the  consideration  and  respect  in  which  the  monastic  order  was 
held,  naturally  led  men  to  propose  the  latter  as  a  model  for  imitation ; 
and  in  &ct  many  similar  attempts  had  been  made,  ever  since  the 
canomcal  institute  of  Augustin,  to  incorporate  the  clergy  into  a  body 
resembling  the  monastic  societies.  The  most  complete  experiment  (xF 
this  sort  was  made  after  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  by  Chrode- 
gang  of  Metz,  the  founder  of  the  so-called  canonical  order  of  the  clergy. 
His  plan  for  the  union  of  the  clergy  into  societies  was  modelled,  for 
the  most  part,  after  the  pattern  of  the  Benedictine  rule.  The  clergy 
scarcely  differed  from  the  monks,  otherwise  than  by  possessing  a  ce^ 
tarn  property  of  their  own.  They  lived  together  in  the  same  house, 
and  ate  at  the  same  table  ;  to  each  was  assigned  his  portion  of  food 
and  drink,  according  to  a  fixed  rule ;  at  appointed  hours  (the  horae 
canonicae),  they  came  together  for  prayer  and  singing ;  at  an  ap- 
pointed tune,  assemblies  were  held  of  all  the  members,  in  which  pQ^ 

Tacare  debnerunt,  vagari  per  terras  et  mi-  '  From  the  monks,  the  practice  of  ton- 
lites  Christ!  soculo  militare  coguntur  et  sare  passed  over  to  the  clergj.  In  the 
eladium  vorbi  Dei  inter  oris  danstra  ana-  fourth  century,  it  became  customary  for 
fibet  cogente  necessitate  recondnnt  The  the  monks,  at  their  entrance  upon  the 
same  writer  complains  of  the  priests,  who  monastic  liifc,  to  get  their  hair  shorn,  as  ft 
aspired  only  after  worldly  honors,  and  token  of  renunciation  of  the  world ;  per* 
neglected  the  duties  of  their  spiritiial  of-  haps  with  some  allusion  to  the  vow  of  the 
flee,  ep.  37 :  Quidam  saceidotes  Christi,  Nazarite.  In  fact,  tlie  monks  were  usually 
qui  habent  parochias,  et  houores  secnli  et  regarded  in  the  Greek  church  as  Christiaa 
gradns  mimsterii  non  (  perhaps  it  should  Kazorites.  In  like  manner,  it  was  em- 
read  una)  volant  habere.  In  epistle  114,  he  ployed  in  the  fifUi  century  to  denote  con- 
writes  to  Amo,  archbishop  of  Salzbnrg,  secration  to  the  clerical  office,  for  the  deny 
who  had  complained  that  he  was  com-  too  must  separate  themselves  from  the 
pelled  to  neglect  the  more  important  duty  world.  In  tne  case  of  the  dergy,  the  dii- 
of  the  care  of  sonls,  to  attend  to  secular  tinguishing  mark  of  the  tonsure  was  next* 
business :  Si  apostollco  exemplo  viyamus  that  it  should  be  in  formam  coronae.  See 
et  pasperem  agamus  vitam  in  terrls,  sicut  CondL  Tolet  IV;  633,  c  41,  omnes  derid 
ilti  fecemnt,  seculi  servitium  juste  abdica-  vel  Icctores  sicut  levitoe  et  sacerdotes  de* 
mns.  Nunc  vero  seculi  prindpes  h^nt  tonso  superius  toto  capite  infcrius  eDlam 
justam,  ut  videtnr/!aasam,  ecdesiam  Christi  drculi  coronam  relinquant 
servitio  suo  opprimere. 
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tioDS  of  the  holj  Scriptures,  together  with  the  rule,i  were  publicly 
read ;  uid  Uien,  with  reference  to  what  had  been  read,  reproofe  ad- 
ministered to  those  who  had  been  delinquent.  This  rule  met  with 
general  acceptance ;  and  was,  with  some  alterations,  made  legal  by 
iie  council  of  Aix,  in  816,  for  the  Frankish  empire.  This  change  in 
the  life  of  the  clergy  was  attended,  in  the  outset,  with  a  beneficial 
influence ;  in  that  it  served  to  counteract,  on  the  one  hand,  the  bar- 
barism of  the  clerical  order,  and  on  the  other,  their  too  servile  depen- 
dence on  the  bishops,  which  had  grown  in  part  out  of  the  increased 
authority  of  the  bishops,  who,  under  the  new  relations,  were  impor- 
tant even  in  their  political  character,  and  in  part  out  of  the  practice 
of  taking  bondmen  into  the  spiritual  order.^  Thus,  too,  a  more  coUe- 
^te  mode  of  living  together  in  common  was  introduced  between  the 
bishop  and  his  clergy. 

The  wide  territory  over  which  the  new  dioceses  often  extended, 
and  the  many  remnants  of  pagan  barbarism  and  of  pagan  superstition 
which  still  lingered  behind  in  them,  rendered  a  careful  supervision 
ef  them,  on  the  part  of  the  bishops,  of  the  utmost  importance.  For 
this  reason,  what  had  been  before  a  customary  practice,  and  what 
ecmscientious  bishops  had  been  used  to  consider  as  their  special  duiy, 
was  now  settied  as  an  ecclesiastical  law.  Thus  the  second  council  of 
Braga,  in  Spain,3  in  572,  decreed  in  their  first  canon,  that  the  bishops 
diould  visit  every  place  in  their  diocese,  and  first  inform  themselves 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  clergy ;  whether  they  were  well  instructed 
in  everything  pertaining  to  the  church  ritual ;  and  if  they  found  them 
not  so,  they  should  instruct  them.  The  next  day  they  should  call 
together  the  laity,  and  exhort  them  against  the  errors  of  idolatry, 
and  the  prevailmg  vices  to  which  they  were  formerly  addicted.*  And 
the  synod  at  Gloveshove  decreed,  in  the  year  747,  canon  third,  that 
the  biiihops  should  annually  hold  a  visitation  in  their  communities, 
call  togetiier  the  men  and  women  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  in  each 
place,  preach  to  them  the  word  of  God,  and  forbid  them  the  pagan 
customs. 

With  these  visitations  of  the  bishops  was  connected,  in  the  Frank- 
ish churches,  a  regulation  which  was  designed  to  faciUtate  the  execu- 
tion of  this  moral  oversight,  namely,  the  regulation^  of  the  so-called 
SenJsfi  The  bishops  were,  once  a  year,  to  hold  a  spiritual  court  in 
each  place  of  their  diocese.  Every  member  of  the  community  should 
be  bound  to  give  information  of  every  wrong  action  known  to  him, 

'  Capitnla ;  hcnco  the  name  Dom-chap-  num  ct  diem  jadicil,  in  qno  nnusqaisqoe 

ter; — chapter  of  the  cathedral.  secundum  sua  opera  recepturus  est 

•  So  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  in-  *  The  emperor  Charles  commanded,  in 
ffict  hodily  punLshment  on  their  clergy.  a  capitulary  of  the  year  801.  ut  epbcopi 

'  Concilium  Bracarense  II.  circumeant  parochias  sibi  commissfa:*  et  ibi 

*  Doceant  illos,  ut  orrores  fugiant  idolo«  inquirendi  studium  habcant  de  incestu,  do 
Titm  vel  diversa  crimina,  id  est  homici-  porricidiis,  fratricidiis,  adultcriis,  ccnodox- 
divn,  adultcrium,  perjurium,  falsum  test!-  iis  ct  aliis  malis,  quae  contnirin  sunt  Deo. 
monium,  ot  ccliqua  pcccata  mortifcra,  aut  ^  Probably  a  corruptiun  of  the  word 
quod  nolnnt  sibi  fieri  non  faciant  alteri  ct  synod,  Dioccsan-synod, —  called  At  a  later 
U  credant  resurrectionem  omnium  homi-  period,  in  allusion  to  the  coii'i  licrc  hel4 

by  the  bishops,  placita  episco;  >o  '>im. 
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• 

that  had  been  done  by  another.  To  seven  of  the  most  approved  pep: 
sons  in  each  commnnitj,  under  the  name  of  Deans  (Decani),  was 
committed  the  oversight  over  tiie  rest.  The  archdeacons  were  to  go 
several  days  beforehand,  and  announce  the  approaching  visit  of  ^ 
bifibop,  so  that  all  the  pre^ratiions  might  be  made  for  the  comrt 
which  was  to  be  holden.  The  bishop,  on  his  arrival,  should  ftni 
I^e  tibe  deans  under  oath,  that  they  would  not  be  moved,  by  any 
consideration  whatever,  to  conceal  any  action  which,  to  their  know- 
ledge, had  been  done  contrary  to  the  divine  law. '  Kext,  he  shoiild 
proceed  to  question  them  in  details:  for  example,  concerning  HnM 
observance  of  pagan  customs ;  whether  every  father  taught  his  mm 
the  creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  concerning  the  commission  of 
such  crimes,  in  particular,  as  were  formerly  prevalent  among  these 
people,  and,  owing  to  the  reigning  spirit  of  immorality,  were  not 
usually  recognized  as  such,  l^e  punishments  fixed  by  law,  in  part 
corporeal,  were  inflicted  at  once;  and  to  carry  this  out,  the  civil 
autiiorities  were  bound,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  sustain  the  bishops 
with  the  force  at  their  command.'  These  Sends  might,  no  doubt,  be 
attended  with  many  advantages  to  the  people,  in  that  rude  condition ; 
but  they  were  also  attended  with  injurious  efiects.  The  tribunal  cf 
the  church,  which,  according  to  its  original  destination,  should  be 
spiritual,  and  ioflict  only  spiritual  pumshments,  assumed  the  form  of  a 
civil  coturt ;  and  the  church  assumed  a  coercive  power  foreign  to  ita 
peculkr  province  and  calling ;  all  which,  in  fact  led  afterwards  to  n^ 
nous  forms  of  oppression,  and  tyranny  over  the  conscience. 

To  preserve  tiie  ancient  union  amon^  the  dioceses,  a  powerful  coun- 
teraction was  needed  agiunst  the  mamfold  abuses  creeping  in  under 
the  new  relations,  —  abuses  which  threatened  the  utter  dissolution  of 
that  union.  In  the  ancient  church,  there  existed  in  fact  a  law,  that 
no  clergyman  should  be  ordained  at  large,  or  otherwise  than  for  a  par- 
tieular  church.^  The  missions  first  made  it  a  matter  of  necessity  to 
depart  firom  this  principle,  since  it  was  impossible  at  once  to  appoint 
the  monks  and  ecclesiastics  who  went  out  as  missionaries,  to  any  par- 
ticular dioceses.  But  that  which  was  necessarily  occasioned  at  first, 
hj  particular  circumstances,  continued  along  afterward,  when  these 
circumstances  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  became  a  disorderly  practice, 
which  was  the  source  of  otiier  disorders.  Unworthy  individuals  con- 
trived, sometimes  by  simony,  to  get  themselves  ordained ;  and  then 
travelled  about  the  country,  making  traffic  of  their  spiritual  functions. 
To  counteract  this  abuse,  the  ancient  laws  against  indeterminate  ordina- 
tions (ordinationes  absolutae)^  were  revived ;  but  still  with  little  effect. 
To  this  was  added  another  abuse.  According  to  the  ancient  principles 
of  the  church,  monarchs,  as  well  as  all  others,  should  publicly  worsWp 
God,  in  the  church  where  the  whole  community  assembled.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  Byzantine  court  first  introduced  an  innovation  which  was 

*  Regino  of    PWm  has  more  exactly    Inte,  x^^P^^o'^^^^  itiroXiruc. 

described,  in  his  work  De  Disdplina,  how  *  See  the  capitalaries  of  the  emperor 
tfiew  Sendi  were  held.  Charles,  A.  D.  789  and  A.  D.  794. 

*  The  law  forbidding  the  ordinare  abio- 
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opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  church,  in  allowing  the  emperor 
and  the  empress,  to  have  within  their  palace  a  chapel  of  their  own, 
and  along  with  it  an  established  court  clergy.^  Now  whether  it  was 
the  case,  that  the  Frankish  sovereigns,  simply  followed  this  example,  or 
were  led  to  adopt  the  same  c§urse  bj  the  necessities  of  their  roving 
oamp-coort,  they  selected  their  own  clergy  to  go  with  them  and  admin- 
ister the  divine  service,  at  whose  head  stood  an  arch-chaplain  (archi- 
eapellanus,  primicerius  palatii)  ;  and  these,  on  account  of  their  con- 
tinual and  intimate  connection  with  the  princes,  obtained  great  influ- 
tnce  in  ecclesiastical  affiurs.  The  example  of  ^e  sovereign  was  now 
followed  by  the  nobles  and  knights,  who  built  private  chapels  in  their 
castles,  and  established  in  them  priests  of  their  own,  —  an  arrange- 
ment which  began  to  be  attended  with  many  mischievous  effects. 
These  clergy  relying  on  the  protection  of  the  nobles,  threatened  to  make 
themselves  independent  of  the  diocesan  oversight  of  tlie  bishops.9  An- 
other consequence  of  this  arrangement  was,  that  the  public  worship  of 
tiie  paridi  ceased  to  command  the  same  respect  and  observance,  and 
might  even  come  to  that  pass,  as  to  be  attended  by  the  poor  country- 
peojJe  alone  —  the  rich  and  tlie  poor,  each  had  their  worship  by  them- 
selves. Moreover  these  knights  often  chose  unworthy  persons,  such 
as  the  above  described  itinerant  ecclesiastics,  who  could  be  hired  at  a 
bargain  to  perform  the  liturgical  acts,  and  who  could  easily  be  used  as 
tools  for  any  work,  or  else  their  own  bond-men,  whom  they  employed 
at  the  same  time  in  the  lowest  menial  services,  thus  degrading  the 
spritual  office  and  religion  itself.  To  counteract  these  evils,  many 
laws  were  enacted,  having  it  for  their  object  to  preserve  the  parisn 
worship  in  due  respect.^  Again,  the  diocesan  power  of  the  bishops 
was  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  influence,  which  was  conceded  to  the  laity 
as  founders  of  churches  for  themselves  and  their  posterity.  The  em- 
peror Justinian,  by  laws  of  the  year  641  and  666,  laid  the  first  foun- 
dation for  these  so-called  rights  of  patronage.  He  granted  to  those 
who  founded  churches  with  specific  endowments  for  the  salaries  of  the 


'  This  custom  is  said  to  h:ivc  been  intro-  without    the   bishop's    permission,   c  31. 

ditce<1    already  by  Constantine  the  Great.  To\>g  h  elKTjfpiotc  oIkoic  Mov  oUiac  rvy^ 

Xasebius  (do  Vita  Constantini  1.  IV.  c.  17,)  ;^;uvot/(Tt  Aeirovpyowrof  ^  ftaicril^ovTa^  K^ti" 

ttrictlv  understood  says  only  that  he  con-  piKoi)^  virb  yvufiyg  tovto  nparreiv  tov  xard 

Tcrtc^  his  i>abice  into  a  chunth,  l)cing  ac-  rorrov  tntffKonov. 

customed  to  hold  in  it  meetings  for  prayer        "  The  council  of  Chalons    sur    Saone, 

and  the  reading  of  the  l)ihle.    But  Sozo-  concilium  Cabilonensei  of  the  year  650,  c 

nen  (I.  8.)  says,  that  he  had  caused  acha^-  14,  cites  the  complaint  of  the  bishops,  quod 

fl  {ivKT^pto^  oUog)  to  be  fitted  up  in  his  oratoria  per  villas  potentom  jam  longo  con- 

palaco;  vrhile  in  time  of  war  housed  to  structa  tempore  et  facnltates  ibidem  colla* 

take  along  with  him  a  tent  prepared  ex-  tas  ipsi,  quorum  villae  sunt,  episcopis  con- 

pressly  for  the  purposes  of  worship,  for  the  tradicant  ct  jam  nee  ipsos  dericos,  qui  ad 

perfomiancc  or  wnich  a  special  class  of  ipsa  oratoria  deserviunt,  ab  archidiaoono 

ecclesiastics  were  a])pointed.    It  is  clear  coerccri  permittuni 

also,  that  other  persons  of  rank  already  fol-  ^  The  council  of  Clermont  A.  D.  535  c. 
lowed  the  example  of  the  emperor,  and  1 5,  and  in  the  capitulary  of  the  year  789 
founded  chapels  m  their  houses ;  —  hence  c.  9  decreed,  ut  in  diebus  festis  vel  domi- 
the  decree  of  (be  second  Trullan  coun-  nicis  omnes  ad  ecclesiam  veniant  et  non 
eil,  that  no  clergyman  should  perform  the  invitent  prcsbyteroe  ad,  domoe  suaa  ad  mis- 
rite  of  baptism,  or  celebrate  the  sacrament  sas  faciendas. 
of  the  Lord's  sapper  in  inch  a  chapel, 

VOL.  m.  10 
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clergy,  a  ri^t  &r  their  posterity  to  propose  worthy  candidates  to  the 
bishops  for  these  spiritual  offices ;  so  however,  that  the  determmatioa 
of  the  choice  should  depend  on  tiie  bishop's  examination.^  As  under 
the  new  relations^  many  churches  were  founded  by  individual  land- 
holders on  their  estates,  and  endowec^by  them  out  of  their  own  rt- 
sooroes,  so  this  relation  had  to  be  more  clearly  defined.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  was  considered  just,  to  ^ve  the  founders  of  such  churches  a 
guarantee,  that  the  church  property  which  they  had  sequestered  for 
this  holy  purpose,  should  not  be  dissipated  by  l^e  nedigence  or  greed- 
iness of  bimiops.  A  right  of  oversight  was  thereK)re  conceded  to 
them  in  this  respect ;  and  they  were  ateo  allowed  the  privilege  of  prch 
posing  to  the  bishop  suitable  men^to  be  j^ed  over  such  churehea 
founded  by  themselves,  as  we  find  it  determined  by  the  ninth  counoal 
of  Toledo,  in  655.^  Moreover  their  descendants  were  entitled  to  the 
same  right  of  overmght ;  and  in  case  they  found  from  the  bidiops  and 
Metropolitans  no  hearing  of  their  complaints  concerning  the  abuse  of 
the  property  bequeathed  to  the  church  by  their  ancestors,  they  were 
allowed  the  right  of  appealing  to  the  king.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it 
must  at  a  very  early  period  have  been  remarked  as  an  abuse,  that 
these  patrons  made  an  arbitrary  use  of  the  church  property,  as  if  it 
were  their  own  ;  that  they  were  as  ready  to  practise  simony  in  dispos- 
ing of  these  parish  offices,  as  the  sovereigns  in  disposing  of  the  bish- 
oprics, and  that  they  considered  the  clergy  sa  their  retuiners^  and 
strove  to  make  them  independent  of  the  diocesan  power  of  thebishopa. 
Hence,  from  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  to  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth,  many  laws  were  devised  by  the  synods  against  these  abuses.' 
The  sixth  council  of  Aries,  in  813,  complained,^  that  unsuitable  men 
were  often  recommended  to  the  priestly  vocation  by  the  laity,  common^ 
for  the  purpose  of  gain.  It  was  forbidden  them  for  the  future,  to 
exact  presents  for  their  recommendations.^ 

Amidst  so  many  influences,  wliich  threatened  to  dissolve  the  bond 
of  the  diocesan  constitution,  the  bishops  would  naturally  look  about 
them  for  some  means  of  securing  themselves,  and  of  facilitating  the 
supervision  of  their  extensive  dioceses.  They  began  dividing  them  up 
into  several  districts  (capitula  ruralia)  ;  placing  over  each  an  arch 
presbyter,  to  superintend  the  other  parish  clergy  and  priests.     But  the 

'  The  novels  of  Justinian,  El  tic  evKtif  observantes  clcrici  ab  archidiacono  dritatis 

piov  oIkov  KaroffKeviiuriei,  kqX  jiov^Tj^eifi  kv  admoniti,  fortasse  quod  ecclesiae  debcflit, 

avTtfi  K\rfpiKoi>i  xpo/JaAAr^at,  ^  alroi  ij  ol  snb  specie  domini  domus  implere  nef^lex- 

ToifTov  KTiTipovofioi,  el  Tuc  AiaTTuvnc  avTol  erint,  corrigantur  secundum  ecclesiastiom 

role  KX^ptKoic  x<*P^h<f<^<f'-^  «tt*  uftovc  hvo-  disciplinam.     Comp.  the  third  council  of 

fiaaovaij  rot>c  ivofuur^cvrac    x^^P^'^^^^^^'  Toledo  589  can.  19.    So  Boniface  ordered : 

"Sai.  ^*  nt  laici  prchbjtcros  non  ejiciant  de  eode- 

'  C.  2  ut  qnamdin  ecclcitianim  fundato-  ^iis  nee  mitterc  praesnmant  sine  conseiiMi 

res  in  hac  vita  superstites  exstiterinf,  pro  episcopomm  snoruro,  utoranino  non  ande- 

eisdcm    locis  curam  permittantnr  habere  ant  munera  oxigere  a  presbjterio  propter 

sollicitATn  atque  rectores  idoneos  iisdem  ip-  commendationem  ecclesiae  culque  presbf- 

Bi  offerant  episcopis  oitKnandos.  tcro."    Bonifac.  epistolao  ed.  Wiirdtwein  f 

'The  fourth  council  of  Orleans  54 I.e.  140. 

7,  ut  in  oratoriis  domini  praediomm  mini-  *  C.  5. 

me  contra  votum  episcopi  pcreffrinos  clcri-  *  Ut  laici  omnino  a  presbyterio  non  aiide 

cos  intromirtant,  c.  26  Si  quae  parochioe  in  ant  munera  exigere   propter  oommenda 

potcntnm   domibos  constitutae  sunt,  ubi  tioiiem  ecckdae. 
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ei86!  was,  that  the  deacons  and  partieolarij  iiie  archdeacons,  by  rea> 
son  of  the  close  connecticm  in  which  they  stood  with  the  bishops,  and 
of  their  being  firequently  employed  by  the  latter  to  transact  special 
Inimie«  as  their  delega^s  and  plenipotentiaries,  had  by  degrees  ob- 
tained an  authority  larooscending  tiie  ori^nal  intention  of  their  office.' 
Hence  it  happened,  that  the  bishops  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries 
wofdd  appoint  archrdeacons,  as  their  plenipotentiaries,  for  the  superin- 
tendence  of  the  several  great  divisions  of  their  dioceses ;  and  to  these, 
as  such,  even  the  parish  clergy  who  were  priests  became  subordinate.^ 
Hence  arose  the  great  power  of  the  archdeacons,  designed  at  first  to 
ooonteract  abuses  in  the  admmistration  of  &ie  dioceses ;  but  which 
being  abused  began  already  to  introduce  the  same  oppressions  and 
thus  to  become  mischievous  itself.3 

As  it  respects  the  general  forms  of  ecclesiastical  union,  the  metro> 
p(£taa  constitution  passed  over,  it  is  true,  to  the  new  churches ;  and 
many  laws  were  enacted  by  the  synods  fer  the  purpose  of  establishing 
it.  But  as  this  stood  originally  in  the  closest  connection  with  the  po- 
Ktieal  constitution  of  the  Koman  empire,  it  therefore  could  not,  under 
<drcomstances  so  difFerent,  where  there  were  no  cities  exactly  corres- 
ponding to  the  Roman  metropoUtan  towns,  be  made  by  the  dead  letter 
of  these  laws  so  vital  an  institution,  as  it  had  been  in  the  ancient 
ohurrii.  The  paramount  authority,  and  the  paramount  influence  of  a 
bnhop  depends  far  more,  under  the  new  relations,  on  the  capacity 
and  poat^  of  the  individual,  than  on  the  political  standing  of  the  city 
embraced  in  his  bishopric.  The  Frankish  bishops,  therefore,  had  no 
interest  in  subjecting  themselves  to  a  dependence  of  this  sort ;  and  the 
Frankish  love  of  freedom  was  averse  to  it.  This  disinclination  of  the 
bishoM  to  the  recognition  of  any  such  form  of  dependence  in  their 
nei^^rhood,  contributed  to  make  them  more  ready  to  acknowledge 
the  dependence,  less  burdensome  to  themselves,  on  a  more  distant  head 
of  the  whole  church,  as  in  this  they  nught  find  a  means  of  protection 
against  the  detested  power  of  the  metropolitans ;  and  accordin^y 
i&B  had  an  important  influence  on  the  shaping  of  that  form  of  eo- 
desastical  constitution  which  became  a  thing  of  so  great  moment  to 
the  mUre  system  of  the  church,  namely  the  papacy. 

In  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  theocratical  system,  everything  de 
pended  on  the  complete  form  of  the  papacy ;  for  so  long  as  die  bishops 
stood  singly  opposed  to  the  sovereigns  at  the  same  time  that  they  were 

*  Against  this  Condi.  Toletan.  IV.  A.  D.  ter  by  la^rmen ;  hence  the  decree  of  the  em- 

€8S  c  39.  nonnnUi  diacones   in   tantam  peror  Charles,  A.  D.  805  c.  2.    Ne  archidi- 

€nn|MintflQperbiani,  ntsepresbjterisante-  aconi  sint  laid    Bat  the  same  thing  was 

pomot,  and  the  oonndi  of  Merida  in  Spain,  decreed  also  with  regard  to  the  appoint- 

eoodlinm  Emeritensc  A.  D.  666  c  5,  that  ment  of  arch-presbyters  by  a  conncil  of 

iIk bishop  shoidd  send  an  arch-presbyter,  Bheims  630 cl9,  nt  in parochiis  nullus  lai- 

■ot  a  deacon  as  his  plenipotentiary  to  a  coram  archi-presbyter  praeponatur. 

cooBdL  '  A  proof  of  tbis  is  the  ordinance  of  a 

'  Thos  the  arch-deacon  appears  as  a  pic-  synod  neld  by  Boniface  ya  the  year  745 : 

nipotentiary  of  the  bishop  m  the  conncil  praevideant  cpiscopi,  ne  cupiditas  archidia- 

01  Chalons,  A.  I).  650,  c.  7.    The  power  conorara  snorum  culpas  nntriat,  quia  mal- 

of  the  areh-cUaconate,  and  the  revenues  of  tis  modis  mentitur  iniqnitas  sibi.    Bonifac. 

^  office  caosed  it  ahneady  to  be  sought  af-  epp.  f.  161. 
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dependent  on  them,  the  church  as  a  whole  could  not  easily  come  off 
triumphant  out  of  the  contest  with  the  secular  power.  But  every- 
thing would  have  to  assume  a  different  shape,  when  a  man,  indepen- 
dent of  the  sovereigns  by  his  position,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  entire 
church,  — a  man  who  pursued  a  consistent  plan,  and  knew  how  to 
avail  himself  of  every  circumstance  for  its  execution.  Now  we  saw  in 
tiie  precedmg  period,  how  the  ideal  of  such  a  papacy  had  in  feet 
already  been  formed  in  the  minds  of  the  Roman  bishops,  and  how  they 
had  already  taken  advantage  of  various  circumstances  for  the  support 
of  their  claims.  In  an  age  which  had  been  rent  from  all  historical 
connection  mth  the  earlier  centuries,  many  tilings  of  this  sort,  how- 
ever, might,  when  contemplated  from  a  distance,  seem  invested  wiih 
greater  importance  than,  in  themselves  considered,  they  really  pos- 
sessed. 

We  commence  this  period  with  a  man  who,  penetrated  with  the  con- 
viction that  to  him,  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  was  divinely  com- 
mitted the  oversight  of  the  entire  church,  and  its  supreme  guidance, 
showed  by  the  vigilant  eye  which  he  directed  to  every  part  of  the 
church,  far  and  near,  and  by  his  no  less  constant  activity,  what  a  sin- 
^e  individual,  in  the  midst  of  disorders  breaking  in  on  all  sides,  could 
effect  when  placed  at  the  head  of  the  whole.  This  man  was  Gregory 
the  First,  called  the  Great.  Taken  from  his  retreat  in  a  monastery  * 
consecrated  to  silent  meditation,  Gregory  was  suddenly  thrown  into  an 
active  situation,  where  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  business  of  the 
most  complicated  and  heterogeneous  character.  When  he  would  have 
gladly  devoted  himself  with  all  his  energies  to  the  duties  of  a  spiritual 
shepherd,  he  found  himsetlf  compelled,  by  a  regard  for  the  good  of  his 
communities,  for  his  duties  to  his  church  and  to  the  Greek  empire, 
whose  vassal  he  was,  to  undertake  the  management  of  a  multitude  of 
affairs,  toilsome  in  themselves,  and  altogether  foreign  from  his  spirit- 
ual office.  While  beholding  with  his  ovm  eyes  the  desolations  spread 
fiir  and  wide  by  wasting  pestilences,  and  by  the  sword  of  merciless  bar- 
barians,^ while  prostrated  himself,  for  months,  by  bodily  sufferings  on 
Hie  bed  of  sickness,  he  must  still  bear  the  heavy  and  manifold  burdens 
of  his  office  .3  He  had  to  watch  for  the  security  of  the  imperial  prov- 
inces in  Italy,  which  were  continually  encroached  ujwn  by  the  Longo- 
bards,  and  to  conduct  the  negotiations  ^rith  this  people ;  and  when,  to 

*  Gregory  says  of  himself:  Qaasi  pros-  domina  esse  vidcbatur,  qualis  remanserit, 

pero  flatu  navigalMim,  cum  tranquillam  vi-  conspicimus.    Immcnsis  doloribus  multi- 

tain  in  monasterio  daoercm,  scd  proceUosis  ])Iicitcr  attiitn,  dcftolatione  civium,  imprcs- 

snbito  motibus  tempcstas  exorta  m  sua  per-  sionc  hostinm,  frcqncntia  ruinanim.     In 

turbationc  mc  rapuit,  b'b.  IX.  ep.  121.  Kzcchiel,  1.  IL  IL  Yl.  ^  21.    The  devastft^ 

'  lie  himself  gives  the  following  desorip-  tion  caused  by  pestilence  seemed  nothing 

tion  of  the  state  of  his  times :  Destructae  compared  to  that  bv  the  sword.    Ho  thus 

urbes,  eversa  sunt  castra,  depopulati  agri,  drew  (t>mfort  from  heath  by  the  jtcstilcnce: 

in  solitudinem  terra  redacta  est,  nullus  in  Quantas  dctruncationes,  quantus  crudeli- 

agris  incola,  paene  nullus  in  urbibus  habi-  tares  vidimus,  quibus  mors  sola  reraedium 

tator  remansit  et  tamen  ipsae  parvac  gen-  et  crat  vita  tormentum.  cpp.  1.  X.  cp.  63. 
eris  homani  reliquiae  adhuc  quotidie  et  sine        '  He  himself  snys :  Quain  grave  sit  con- 

cessationc  feriuntur.    Alios  in  capti  vita  tern  fusis  temporibus  locis  majoribns  esse  prae- 

doci,  alios  detmncari,  alios  interfici  vide-  positum,  ex  nostro  prorsus  doloro  seotl 

mas.    Ipsa  antem,  quae  aliquando  mundi  mus.  epp.  L  X.  cp.  37. 


cumoby's  -pepobtubnt  towasds  bbdicb.  lis 

jKiKtn  Hie  <pdei  and  peaee  of  his  own  commtmitiesy  he  yielded  any- 
ftkig  to  A^  he  exposed  himself  to  be  accused  bj  the  emperors,  of 
kmB^  ^ghren  up  too  uach  which  was  rightly  theirs.  He  spared  no 
paiw  io  allemte  .the  distress  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  impoverished 
vf  the  warSy-and  to  relieve  the  sofferers  who,  from  all  the  wasted  dis- 
triets^  tocdc  vefiige  with  him.  He  kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  bishops 
of  Ub  own  partbonlar  patriarchal  diocese,  and  dealt  severely  with  the 
Hi^^geiity  who  iMOipei  to  take  advantage  of  the  general  disorder  to 
ceoM^  with  imponity.  He  had  to  maintain  a  strict  watch  over  the 
adHimiBtratio&  of  the  property  belon^ng  to  the  Roman  church  in  Af- 
rica, in  Oaul)  in  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  Cornea,  and  in  several  pro\inces  of 
the  Eaai.  To  these  latter  he  sent  for  this  purpose  defensores  chosen  firom- 
among  bis  own  dergy ;  and  by  their  means  he  was  moreover  enabled 
to  ooDtnct  ecclesiastical  and  political  alliances  >  in  all  those  countries, 
to  inform  Umself  of  their  ecclesiastical  condition,  and  to  bring  his^ 
influenoe  to  bear  upon  it. 

Gregory  was  governed  by  the  conviction  that  on  him,  as  the  boo* 
cessor  of  St.  Peter,  devolved  the  care  of  the  whole  church,  and  its 
sovereign  guidance ;  which,  therefore,  he  believed  himself  authorised 
to  extend  over  the  Greek  church.^  He  held  it  to  be  his  duty  to  jpre^ 
serve  inviolate  this  authority  of  the  Roman  church,  which  seemed  to 
him  to  have  been  c<mferred  on  her  for  the  welfare  of  the  church  uni-< 
venaL  But  he  himself  repelled  all  those  marks  of  honor,  which  suk 
served  no  higher  end,  and  by  which  the  bishops  might  be  turned  aside 
fimn  fulfilling  the  duties  of  their  pastoral  office.  It  being  a  {urevailing 
eostom  in  Scily,  for  the  bishops  to  observe  a  festival  on  the  anniver^ 
mrj  ot  the  ordination  of  the  Roman  bishop,  Gregory  put  a  stop  to  it^ 
as  a  foolish,  vain  and  superfluous  mark  of  respect.^  If  they  must 
come  together,  he  sidd,  they  ought  much  rather  to  choose  for  this  pur* 
pose  the  festival  of  St  Peter,  that  they  might  thank  him,  from  whom 
they  had  received  the  pastorsd  office.^    A  bishop  of  Messina  having 

• 

*  Giw>r7  eonld  not,  indeed,  judge  with  pnblicac  impcraiores  dittat,  quod   reget 

{■nutialitj  respecting  the  conduct  of  mon-  gentium  domini  scrroram  sunt,  imperato- 

iraif  wlio  raled  over  the  East-Roman  and  res  rcro  reinnblicae,  domini  libcromm." 

Fkaaktah  empires,  cspedallv  when  viewed  Surely  suitable  advice  to  a  ByiantiAo  em"* 

at  a  distance,  but  was  blincfed  by  a  regard  pcror. 

fcr  Ap  iuteieitg  of  the  diorch.  He  was  'De  Constantinopolitana  eedesia  qnis 
aoifcucr  so  fiur  misled  as  to  speak  in  his  earn  dnbitct,  apoWicae  sedi  esse  snligec* 
ktun,  fbr  example,  to  the  emperor  Fho-  tam?  Quod  ct  piissimos  imporator  et  fra-^ 
cu,  and  to  Bmn^ld,  rather  m  the  Ian-  ter  nostcr  cjusdem  dvitatis  episcopus  assi- 
fpugt  of  the  court  and  of  the  politician,  due  profitentnr.  1.  IX.  ep.  12.  Which  to 
maa  in  that  of  simple  Christian  truthful-  be  sure  was  refuted  by  the  quarrel  between 
Ben.  Thus  it  brooeit  great  reproach  upon  Gr^nr  and  the  patriarch  of  Constanti* 
Um,  dat  he  shonloM  so  fkr  led  astray,  as  nopfe,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned.  He  al- 
to iVpiore.  in  a  congmtalatory  letter  to  the  ready  lays  down  the  principle  in  reference 
emperor  Phocaa  (L  JUTL  ep.  SI)  his  aoces-  to  the  transactions  of  the  church  assembly 
tkm  to  the  thron<^  which,  thongh  it  was  at  Constantinople  (1.  IX.  ep.  68) :  Sine 
brought  about  by  oime,  he  called  a  glori-  apostolicae  sedis  anctoritateatque  consensu 
oai  work  of  God.  Tet  ho  gives  the  em-  nnllAs  quaeqne  acta  fuerint  vires  habcant 
peror,  on  thia  occasion,  excellent  advice,  '  Quia  stultaot  vana  snperfluitas  non  de- 
delivering  himself  here  not  like  a  courtier^  lectat 

hot  as  ^  Christian,  bishop:  '^Reformetur       *Ex  cnjus  largitata  pastores  sint    As 

jam  lAn^Um  sub  jngo  imperii  pii  libertas  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  committed 

Hoc namqaemterreges gentium  etrei-  to  St.  Peter,  was  the  foontain-hMd  of  all 

10* 
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sent  him,  as  an  honorable  present,  a  magnificent  dress,  he  caused  it  la 
be  sold,  and  sent  back  the  avails  to  the  bishop,  telling  him  i  it  was  !)•> 
hooving  to  abolish  those  customs  which  tended  to  oppress  tibe  churoh; 
Ihat  presents  never  should  be  sent  to  a  quarter  whence  thev  should 
rather  be  received  ;  *  and  he  forbade  them  for  the  future.  When  tlit 
same  bishop  proposed  to  visit  Rome,  Grregoiy  begged  him  to  spare  him* 
self  that  trouble,  and  to  pray  rather,  that  ihe  more  distantly  ^ej  wem 
separated  from  each  other,  the  more  cordially  they  might,  by  the  halp 
of  Christ,  be  united  in  the  fellowship  of  a  mutual  charily.  We  have 
already  siud,^  that  it  was  far  from  his  wish  to  make  the  Roman  churdi 
the  sole  model  for  all  liturgical  regulations.  Accordingly  on  another 
occasion  he  avowed  the  principle,  that  the  good,  wherever  found,  evea 
though  it^  mi^t  be  in  churches  of  inferior  name,  should  be  copied  aod 
retained.^  He  reproved  his  agent  and  plenipotentianr  in  Sicily,*  be* 
cause  he  encroached  on  the  ri^ts  of  others  in  defendmg  those  of  the 
Roman  church ;  no  man,  he  said,  could  be  a  faithful  servant  of  Si. 
Peter,  who  did  not,  even  in  his  own  aflBEurs,  feariessly  maintain  the 
rights  of  truth. 

The  wise  manner  in  which  Gregory  exercised  his  authority  over 
negligent  bishops,  uniting  gentleness  and  forbearance  wi&  a  due  de* 
gree  of  severity,  is  illustrated  by  a  remarkable  example,  in  the  case 
of  Natalia,  bishop  of  Salona  in  Dalmatia, — a  case  which  shows  at 
the  same  time  how  much  the  bishops  of  this  age  stood  in  need  of  suoh 
oversi^t.  Bishop  Natalia  of  Salona  neglected  his  spiritual  vocatiom 
as  a  pastor,  spending  his  time  and  money  in  festive  entertainmento. 
He  made  presents  to  his  relations  of  the  vessels  and  han^gs  of  the 
churches ;  and  being  annoyed  by  the  honesty  of  a  certain  ai^deacon 
Honoratus,  who  protested  against  such  unlawful  proceedings,  he  i^ 
moved  him  from  this  office,  under  the  pretext -that  he  intended  to  pro* 
mote  him.*  Gregory  commanded  the  bishop  to  restore  the  archdeaeon 
to  his  office ;  he  pointedly  rebuked  his  unspiritual  conduct,  and  thread 
ened  to  subject  him  to  a  rigid  trial.''  But  the  impudent  sophistry  with 
which  Natalia  defended  his  habits  of  life,  redounded  to  his  greater 
shame.  In  defence  of  his  banquets,  he  said  that  Abraham  had  been  hon- 
ored by  entertaining  angels ;  that  such  hospitality  was  a  charitable  work  J* 

episcopal  power,  to  all  the  bishops  were  in-  in  cansis  ^us  yeritatis  cnstodlam  edadi 

itmmcnts  of  the  apostle  Potcr — which  sine  eias  acceptione  tenneris.    And  safe 

idea  gradnaUy  passed  over  into  the  other,  him  these  instmctions  besides,  whi^  no 

accordin^ip  to  which  all  episcopal  power, and  doubt  were  seriously  meant:  Laici  nobilei 

the  nomination  of  all  bishops,  ought  to  pro  hnmilitate  te  diligant,  non  pro  snper- 

proceed  from  the  Roman  church.    See  lib.  bia  pcrhorrcscant     £t  tamen  quum  eof 

I.  ep.  S6.  fortasse  contra  quoslibet  inopes  ii\institiam 

'jL.Lep.6S.  Non  deloctamur  xcniis.  aliquam  agcre  cognosds,  humilitatem  pro* 

'  Ke  iUuc  aUqna  cogantur  infcrre,  unde  tinus  in  erectionem  verte,  ut  eis  semper  it 

libi  infereada  deoent  potius  expectare.  bene  agentibus  snbditiis  et  male  agentibu 

'  L.  IX  ep.  IS.  £20  et  mmores  meos,  adrersarins  existas. 

qnos  ab  ilUcitis  prohibeo,  in  bono  imitari  *  Whoever  was  raised  from  the  ofBoe  of 

paratus  sum.    Stoltns  est  enim,  qui  in  eo  an  arch-deacon  to  the  rank  of  a  presb^rter, 

se  primum  existimat,  ut  bona,  quae  viderit,  seemed  by  this  elevation  to  lose  more  thin 

discere  contemnat  he  gained.    See  above  p.  111. 

«  See  lib.  L  ad  Petrom  Subdiaconnm,  ^  See  Lib.  H  ep.  18. 

cp.  36.  '  Gregory  gave  the  bishop,  who  seems  to 

*  Tunc  vere  Petri  apostoU  miles  eris,  si  have  used  sarcastic  language  towaids  him 
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thai  Oujst  had  been  caDed  a  ^utton  and  wiae  bibber.  Matt  11 ;  that 
he  who  eateth  not  ahould  not  jwlge  him  tliat  eatefh,  Bom.  14.^  When 
admonished  to  study  the  Holy  Scriptures,  bishop  Natalia  had  excused 
himself  partly  on  account  of  bodily  infinnities  which  would  not  allow 
bim  to  read,  and  partly  on  the  ground  of  Christ's  promise  to  grant  the 
iltaminatioii  of  the  Spirit,  Matt.  10:  19.  In  reference  to  the  first 
diSeoIty,  Gregory  replied,  that  as  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  given  for 
our  oonfort,  therefore  the  more  we  are  bowed  down  by  suffering,  the 
more  they  ought  to  be  read.  As  to  the  sec(md,  he  said  it  would  fol- 
low from  it,  that  divine  revelation  had  been  given  us  to  no  puipose  ;— 
he  iriio  is  filled  by  the  Spirit,  needs  not  the  outward  word.  But  that 
wUch  we  might  confident  rely  upon  in  times  of  trouble  and  persecl^ 
tioD,  was  one  thing ;  that  which  we  are  bound  to  do  in  the  peaceful 
times  of  the  ehurch,  was  quite  another.* 

Thou^  Gregory  claimed  for  the  Roman  church  an  authority  of  su- 
preme jurisdicticm  over  all  the  others ;  which  authority  he  expressly 
maintained  in  its  relaticm  to  the  church  of  Constantinople ;  ^  yet  he 
was  fisur  firom  denying,  or  from  wishing  to  disparage  the  independent 
episoqpal  rank  of  any  other.  Eulo^us,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who 
as  a  Greek  was  not  careful  to  weigh  phrases  when  dealing  in  the  lan- 
guage of  compliment,  having  in  a  letter  to  him  used  the  words  ^'  aa 
you  commanded,''  Gregory  begged  him  always  to  avoid  expressions  of 
that  sort;  ^^for*-said  he — Iknow  who  Jam  and  who  you  are*- in 
dEgmty  and  rank  you  are  my  brother ;  in  piety,  my  father.  I  did  not 
etmmimd  you,  but  only  endeavored  to  point  out  to  vou  what  seemed 
to  me  to  be  expedient."  Again,  he  had  addressed  him  as  Papa  uni- 
▼ei  sails, — a  title  which  the  Greek  bishops  of  the  principal  cities,  ac- 
customed in  their  fulsome  style  to  take  words  for  less  than  they  meant, 
were  often  used  to  apply  to  each  other ;  but  Gregory,  who  more 
meely  weighed  the  import  of  words,  foimd  it  offensive.  He  was 
ashM&ed  of  a  title  which  seemed  to  disparage  the  dignity  of  his  col- 
leagues.'* Away,  said  he,  with  expressions  which  nurture  vanity  and 
wound  love.  On  the  same  principle,  Gregory  found  fault  with 
Jdbaones  the  faster  (pfiaievrtii)^  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  when 
he  assumed  to  himself  the  title  of  ecumenical  bishop  —  which  was  not 

ai  a  fiiend  of  fksting,  the  Ruitable  reply :  clesia  inricem  sibi  caritotis  compage  con- 

OoDTiTia,  qmie  ex  incentione  hnpendendae  nexa  sunt,  nullam  de  9e  alio  modo  caram 

cuitatis  finnt,  recte  sanctitas  vcstra  in  sais  gerant. 

epifltoUs  landat    Sed  tamcn  sciendum  est,  '  Aliud  est,  fratcr  carissixne,  quod  angiu- 

qida  tunc  ex  carltatc  vcracitcr  prodcunt,  tati  perscanutionis  tempore  absque  dubita- 

qmm  in  eis  nnlUi  absentium  vita  mordetur,  tionc  coniidere,  aliud  quod  in  tranqoillitato 

nalliis  ex  irrisione  reprehend! tnr,  et  nee  ecclesiac  agere  dcbcmns.     Oportet  enim 

humes  in  eis  sccnlarinm  negotiorum  fabu-  nos  per  hnnc  spiritnm  modo  legendo  pcrd- 

be;  fed  verba  sacrae  Ifctionis  audiuntur,  pere  quae  possimns,  si  contig«1t  causa  in 

qoum  non  plus  quam  necesse  est  scrvitnr  nobis,  etiam  patiendo  demonstrare. 

eorpori,  sed  sola  ejus  infirmitas  reflcitur,  ut  '  So  that  an  appeal  could  also  be  made 

ad   nsnm    exercendae    virtutis   habcatnr.  fram  the  decision  of  the  patriarch  of  Con- 

Haec  itaqnc  si  vos  in  vestris  conviviis  ngi-  stnntinople  to  Rome.  Gregor.  epp.  lib.  VI. 

tb,  abstinentinm  fateor  magistri  estis.  ep.  24. 

'  On  this  point,  too,  Gregory  aptly  re-  *  Nee  honorcm  esse  depnto,  in  quo  fra- 

narks :  Quia  ncque  ego  non  comedo  noque  tres  meos  honorem  snum  perdere  cognosce, 

•d  hoe  a  Paulo  dictum  est,  nt  membra  Mens  namque  honor  est  nonor  uniTersalis 

Ghristi,  quae  in  ejus  corpore  id  est  in  ec-  ecclesiac.  1.  VUI.  ep.  80. 
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mkcommon  -viifai  the  bishope  jof  the  duef  cities  in  tbe  Esst.  But  to 
Gregory  there  was  a  dangeioiis  import  in.  this  not  badly  intended 
epithet  of  Oriental  vanity*  True,  he  waa  so  blinded  by  his  paaaonato 
seal  for  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  injured  honov  of  the  Bomaa 
church,  AS  to  make  an  important  mattnr  of  a  thmg  which,  in  this 
connection,  was  utterly  insignificant ;  ^  and  by  no  eiq^anations  of  the 
patriarchy  and  of  others  Ym)  wished  in  Eiome  way  or  otiier  to  settle 
the  difficuify,  would  he  allow  himself  to  be  satii^ied;-<p«-being  detex^ 
mined  to  look  simply  at  what  the  word  might  9ignify^  not  at  what  it 
(m^  to  »ignifyj  accordiag  to  the  intention  of  those  who  used  it.* 
Nor  did  he  strictiy  ccmform,  in  his  conduct  towards  the  patriarch. 
John,  to  the  rule  of  Christian  integrity,  when  he  rebuked  him  on 
account  of  hist  pretensions  in  mild,  but  earned  language,  not  because 
he  was  prompted  so  to  do  by  the  temper  <^  Chrifi^an  love,  but  nuh 
ply  because  ne  wished  to  spare  the  feelings  o£  tiie  emperor ;  for  so 
he  wrote  to  his  plenipotentiiur^  in  Constantinople.'  Yet  the  Oiristiaa 
spirit  of  the  man  expresses  itself  remarkably  in  his  language,  when 
he  80  eamestiy  insists,  that  as  this  epithet  belongs  to  our  Sayiour 
alone,  the  common  though  invisible  head  over  all,  it.  should  be  a^^idied 
to  no  merely  human  bmg.  ^^  Verily,  when  Paul  heard  that  some, 
said,  I  am  of  Paul ;  others,  I  am  of  ApoUos ;  others,  I  am  of  Oephaa»> 
he  exclaimed — with  the  strongest  abhorrence  of  this  rending  asunder 
of  the  body  of  Christ,  by  which  his  members  were,  so  to  Sfetk^ 
attached  to  other  heads  —  Was  Paul  crucified  for  you,  or  were  ja 
baptized  in  the  name  of  Paul  ?  If,  then,  he  could  not  tolerate  tliat 
the  members  of  the  Lord's  body  should  be  arranged  in  pasrcels,  as  ife 
were,  and  become  attached  to  other  heads  than  Christ,  even  thofu^^ 
these  heads  were  MX)stles,  what  wilt  thou  say,  who,  by  asenming  the 
titie  of  ^  universal,  seekest  to  subject  all  Cluist's  members  to  thy<^ 
self?  What  wilt  thou  say  to  Ilim,  the  head  of  the  universal  churchy 
at  the  final  judgment?  In  truth,  what  is  Peter,  the  first  d  the 
apostles,  other  than  a  member  of  the  holy  and  universal  church  ?— * 
what  are  Paul,  Andrew,  and  John,  other  than  heads  of  sin^e  comma, 
nities  ?    And  yet  all  subsist  as  members  under  the  one  only  head,''^* 

^  Thus  he  could   say,  as   though   one  haeretid,  sed  edam  haeresiarchae  de  Con* 

individual  could  made  the  fiuth  of  the  en-  stantinopolitaiia  suit  egressL   L  VU.  ep. 

tire  church  dependent  on  his  person:  In  27. 

isto  soclesto  vocabulo  oonsentire,  nihil  est  '  L.  Y.  ep.  19.    It  was  not  his  wish  to 

aliud  quam  fidem  perdere.  L  V.  ep.  19.  write  two  letters ;  he  had,  therefore,  writ* 

*  The  patrisjKsh  Anaatasius  of  Antioch  ten  but  one,  quae  utmmqne  vidctur  hn* 

had,  not  widiout  reaeon,  admonished  him,  here  admixtnm,  id  est  et  rectitudinem  et 

that  he  ought  not,  by  this  dispute,  to  belie  amaritudinem.     Tua  ita^ ue  dilectio  eam 

his  own  ^aracter,  nor  to  make  room  in  epistolam,  quam  nunc  duexi,  propter  vo- 

his  soul  for  the  evil  spirit ;  that  he  ought  luntatem  imperatoris  dare  stnaeat.    Nam 

not,  for  so  trivial  a  cause,  to  disturb  the  de  subsequent!  talis  alia  transmtttetnr,  ds 

unity  and  peace  of  the  church.    But  Ore-  qua  ejus  snperbia  non  laetetnr. 

gory,  who  stuck  firmly  to  that  which  the  *  Certe  Petms  apostolomm  primus  mem* 

word  might  signify  in  itself,  was  therefore  brum  sanctae  et  universalis  ecdesiae,  IVui- 

unwilling  to  admit  this ;  and  said,  on  the  lus,  Andreas,  Johannes,  quid  aliud  quam 

other  hand :  8i  banc  causam  aequanimiter  singularium  sunt  plebium  capita  ?  et  tft> 

portamii%  universae  ecclesiae  ndem  cor-  men  sub  uno  capite  omnes  membra.  L  T 

mmpimus.    Scitis  enim,  quanti  non  solum  ep.  18.                                                     , 
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Qngpry^  howeYer,^  was  not  able  to  carry  his  point,  and  later  Boman 
Mdi^  did  not  scrapie  to  apply  this  ejnthet  to  themselves. 

As  to  the  relation  of  the  popes  to  the  Roman  emperors  in  the 
Etft,  flieae  latter,  their  ancient  masters,  would,  no  doubt,  be  pecu- 
Barij  indulgent  to  them,  as  their  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  viis- 
saia,  who  had  the  greatest  influence  with  the  people;  particularly 
whfle  the  dtnation  of  their  Western  proyinoes,  which  were  threatened 
more  and  more  by  the  encroachments  of  the  Longobards,  continued 
to  be  so  dubious.  For  the  same  reason,  they  would  be  inclined  to  allow 
them  many  privileges.  Yet  the  Boman  bishops  ever  acknowledged 
Aeir  dependence  on  the  Roman  empire.  From  their  entrance  into 
oflke  until  their  end,  they  maintained,  by  plenipotentiaries  chosen 
from  among  their  clergy,  a  constant  connection  with  the  emperors ;  * 
and  at  Constantinople,  the  confirmation  of  their  election  made  by  the 
Roman  clergy  and  the  notables  of  the  conmiunities,  was  applied  for, 
before  they  could  be  ordained.'  It  sometimes  happened,  as  appeared 
in  our  history  of  doctrines,  that  individual  popes  were  obliged  to  suf- 
ibr  from  the  Greek  emperors  very  severe  ill-usage,  from  refusing  to 
aeoommodate  tiiemselves  to  theu*  will ;  yet,  as  the  power  of  the 
emperors  in  Italy  was  drawing  to  an  end,  this  dependent  relation  of 
the  popes  on  the  Ghreek  empire  also  relaxed,  and  hence  so  much  the 
more  was  depending  on  the  question,  respecting  the  shape  which  their 
new  relation  would  take  to  the  states  and  churches  formed  out  of  the 
rmns  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  popes  stood  in  the  most  unfavorable  relation,  both  in  an  eccle- 
aastical  and  in  a  political  point  of  view,  to  the  people  who  had  estab- 
lished tiiemselves  nearest  to  them,  viz.  the  Longobaris ;  for  these  were 
hostile  to  the  East  Roman  empre  and  devoted  to  Arianism.  This 
last  cause  of  misunderstan(Ung  ceased,  it  is  true,  when,  in  587,  queen 
Theodolinde  came  over  to  the  Catholic  church ;  but  the  former  still 
continued  to  operate ;  though  occasional  examples  may  be  noticed,  in 
the  ei^th  century,  of  an  impression  of  respect  produced  even  on 
LoDgobaidian  princes,  by  tiiose  who  claimed  to  be  successors  of  tiie 
apostiie  Peter.  The  Spanish  church  had,  firom  the  earliest  times, 
maintained  a  close  connection  with  the  Roman.  This  connection  may 
now,  indeed,  have  been  interrupted  by  the  Visigothic  dominion  in 
Spain,  in  which  Arianism  predominated ;  but  the  older  Spanish  comr 
mnnities  kept  it  up,  even  under  thd  foreign  domination,  which  in  fact 

*  That  Gregory  waa  led  to  assnme,  in  '  Responsales.  Apocrisiarii. 
his  own  letters,  the  epithet  Servos  servo-  ■  '  In  the  Diary  of  the  popes  of  the  eighth 
mm  Dei,  in  <^po8ing  the  arrogance  of  the  century,  —  the  liber  diomos  Romanorum 
pttciaidi,  is  not  so  certain; — nor  is  it  pontificom,-— is  to  be  found  the  form  of 
necessarily  implied  in  the  words  of  Johan-  such  an  application,  addressed  to  the  em- 
nes  Diaconos,  vita  Gregorii  1.  IL  c  1.  pcror,  wherein  it  is  said:  Lacrimabillter 
Frimns  omniom  se  in  principio  epistola-  cancti  faoaali  supplicamos,  nt  dominonun 
noB  snainra  servnm  servonim  Dei  scribi  pictas  scrvomm  suomm  obsecrationes  dig- 
satis  hnmiliter  definivit.  For  the  rest,  this  uanter  exaadiat  ct  concessa  pietatis  snae 
epithet  well  accords  with  the  manner  in  jossione  petcntium  desideria  ad  effectnm 
which  be  administered  his  office.  L  XL  ep.  de  ordinatione  ipsins  praecipiat  perve- 
44.  Ego  per  episcopatos  onera  servns  snm  nire. 
oaniamlactns 
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rendered  it  of  so  much  the  more  importance  to  them.  Accordin^j^ 
when  in  the  year  689,  Reckared,  king  of  the  Yisigoihs,  embraoedi 
the  church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  whole  Spamsh  church  now 
entered  into  the  same  relation  to  the  Roman,  as  had  been  main- 
tained before  bv  Hxe  minority;  and  the  most  eminent  individual 
among  the  Spanish  bishops,  Leander,  bishop  of  Seville,  solicited  and 
obtained,  from  pope  Gregory  tibe  Great,  the  peUly  as  the  token  of  his 
primacy.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long-continued,  an  active  and 
living  intercourse.  The  indefatigable  Gregory  the  Great  took  advan- 
tage of  this,  to  establish  his  authority  as  siq)reme  judge,  in  the  case 
of  two  bishops  deposed  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  nobleman.  This  he 
earned  through  to  a  successful  issue.  True,  the  Spanish  king  Wititt 
attempted,  in  the  year  701,  to  restore  the  independence  of  the  Spanidi 
diurch ;  ajid,  on  occasion  of  an  appeal  by  certain  Spanish  bishops^ 
forbade  all  such  appeals,  refusing  to  allow  any  legal  force  to  ordi* 
nances  made  by  a  foreign  bishop  for  tiie  churches  belon^ng  to  his 
states.  Yet  as  Spain  was  soon  afterwards  severed  from  all  connection 
with  the  rest  of  Christendom  by  the  conquest  of  the  Arabians,  this 
act  lost  by  that  event  all  its  influence  on  the  further  development  <^ 
the  church. 

The  English  church,  from  the  very  form  and  manner  of  its  found*-, 
tion,  would,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  be  brought  into  a  peculiar 
relation  of  depndence  on  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  the  same  relir 
tion  continuea  to  exist,  and  to  be  still  further  developed.  English 
monks  and  nuns,  bishops,  nobles,  and  princes,  oflen  made  mlgrimages 
to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  visitmg  the  tomb  of  St.  reter;  and 
these  frequent  pilgrimages  served  to  knit  closer  that  original  oonneo- 
tion.  Althou^  these  pilgrimages  in  the  eighth  century  often  exei^. 
oised  an  injurious  influence  on  morals,  yet  it  should  not  be  overlooked^ 
that  by  these  travels,  and  tiie  correspondence  which  tiiey  occasioned 
with  countries  where,  from  ancient  times,  a  higher  state  of  culture 
existed,  something  was  contributed  to  the  work  of  transplanting  that 
culture  among  a  yet  uncivilized  people ;  while  a  store  of  bibles,  and 
other  books,  as  well  as  the  elements  ^of  manv  of  the  arts,  were  thus 
conveyed  to  England.^  The  acts  of  individual  princes,  who,  under 
the  influence  of  pas^on,  revolted  against  the  piqpal  authority,  could^ 
e&ct  no  important  alteration  in  the  Utherto  prevailing  rule. 

The  relations  of  the  church  of  Rome  to  tiiat  of  the  Franks  ia^ 
Gaul  were  not  of  so  favorable  a  nature ;  the  latter  having,  in  fact, 
sprung  up  more  independentiy  of  Rome,  in  a  country  where  examplea 

>  Of  tho  English  abbot  Benedictiu  Bit-  at  qni   Uteraram   kctiotte   non   pOMenl^ 

coptns,  who  lived  near  the  close  of  the  opera  Domini  et  salTatoris  nostri  per  ipear 

seTenth  centmy,  Bede  says :  Toties  mate  ram  oontaitom  discerent  imaffiaam.    Sea 

traoBiit,  nanqoam  vacuas  et  ioatilii  rediit;  Bolland.  Acta  lanctoram.  Meos.  Janoif* 

sed   Dane    librorum   copiam   ianctoram,  T.  L  f.  746.     Of  the  same  persoa  Bedft 

nanc architectos ecdestae fabricandae, none  says:   Oceaoo  transniisso  Gailias  peteas 

vitrifactores  ad  fenestras  ejas  deoorandaa  oaementarios,  qoi  lapkleam  sibi  eociesiaaa 

ae  manieadas,  nanc  pictaras  sanctamm  juxta  Romanorom,  quem^  semper  wmabati 

historiarum,  qoae  noa  ad  omatam  solum-  morem  iacerent,  postulaviti  aceepit,  attoUt 

modo  ecclesiae,  yerum  etiam  ad  instrao-  See  Mabilloa.  Acta  sanct  okL  BfinfidlBt 

tionem   proponerentor,  advexit,  videlicet  saec  IL  f.  1004. 
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were  already,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  to  be  found,  of  a  sprit  of 
ecclenastical  independence,  and  among  a  people  who,  in  general^ 
were  not  inclined  to  become  subject  to  any  foreign  yoke,  and  whose 
sovereigns  could  not  eaaily  accustom  themselves  to  the  idea  of  a 
fiNneign  power  interfering  in  tiie  institutions  of  their  state.  Hence 
in  the  times  of  the  new  Frankish  church,  as  far  down  as  to  tiie 
age  of  Gregory  the  Great,  but  few  examples  are  to  be  found  of  papal 
interference.! 

Gregory,  who  was  so  active  in  extending  his  supervisory  care  over 
the  whole  church,  contrived  to  enter  into  various  alliances  with  the 
princes,  nobles,  and  bishops  of  the  Franks.  He  took  a  lively  interest 
m  the  aflhirs  of  the  Frankish  church.  He  considered  it  subject  to 
his  superintendence,  and  treated  it  accordingly.  But  amid  the  poli- 
tical disorders  of  the  Frankish  kingdom  in  the  next  succeeding 
times,  the  connection  with  Rome  became  continually  more  lax.  We 
noticed,  indeed,  in  our  account  of  the  missions,  how  many  tendencies, 
repngnant  to  tlie  system  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  were  threatening 
to  make  good  their  entrance  into  tlie  Frankish  kingdom ;  till  Boniface, 
by  his  far-reaching  activity,  laid  the  foundation  for  an  entirely  new  rela- 
tion of  the  churches  to  the  papacy,  under  his  direction,  as  papal 
legate.*  The  influence  of  this  change  was  soon  manifested  in  the 
fiict,  that  Pipin  could  hope,  by  securing  the  pope's  approval,  to 
sanction  his  illegal  act  in  seizing  the  royal  dignity ;  and  this  weight 
of  influence  attributed  to  the  voice  of  the  pope,  could  not  fail  to 
react  agfun  upon  the  popular  opinion  entertmed  of  the  papacy. 
Yet  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  lay  a  tacit  recognition  of  the  pope's 
authority  to  decide  in  the  last  instance,  on  matters  pertaining  to  civil 
relations.  From  kmg  Pipin,  pope  Stephen  II.  afterwards  obtained 
in  his  difficulties  with  the  Longobards,  then  threatening  Rome  and  the 
possessions  of  the  Roman  church,  that  assistance  which  he  had  sought 
m  vain  from  the  feeble  government  of  the  East  Roman  emperors. 
When,  in  the  year  755,  Pipin  reconquered  from  the  Longobards  the 

*  An  example,  however,  wltich  showa  to  in  accordance  with  his  own  inclination ; 

what  extent  the  supreme  judicial  authority  aud  by  the  i>ower  of  the  king,  who  lent 

of  the  popes  was  recoj^nized  in  the  empire  himself  to  the  pope,  because  he  was  much 

of  the  Franks,  is  this :  Two  bishops,  Salo-  more  inclined  to  serve  the  humor  of  the 

niiu  of  Embrnn  (Ebrednnensis)  and  Sa-  moment   tlian    the  real    interests  of  the 

gittohus  of  Gap  ( Vapingeusis),  had  been  church,  they  got  possession  again  of  the 

deposed,  on  account  of  certain  violent  pro-  offices  of  whicli  they  hatl  been  justly  de- 

cecdin^,  ultogcther  inconsistent  with  Uieir  prived,  and  continued  also  to  show  tncm 

Tot'ation,    in   which    thev   had   indulged,  selves  unworthy  of  them.  Gregor.  Turon 

They   afterwards    appealed,   however,    to  liist.  1.  V.  c.  21. 

nope  John  III.,  and  obtained  permission        *  By  means  of   Boniface    it  was   also 

from  king  Gnntramm,  whose  favor  they  made  a  custom,  that  the  robe  of  honor 

enjoved,  to  proceed  for  this  purpose  to  (made  of  white  linen  [pallium],  bysso  can 

Koine.    The*Frcnch  bisliops  probably  paid  dente  contextum.  Joh.  Diacon.  vita  Gre 

no  attention  to  this  appeal,  and  therefore  gor.  IV.  80),  conferred  at  first  by  the  popes 

sent  no  prosecutors  to  Home.    Yet  the  jiope  on  their  special  representatives  among  the 

allowed  himself  to  bo  determined  by  tlie  bishops  (the  apostolicis  A'icariis),  or  on  the 

£iL«e  reports  of  these  appellants  alone,  and  primates,  should  bo  conferred  by  the  popes 

in  a  letter  to  the  king,  demanded  that  they  on  all  metropolitans,  as  a  mark  of  their 

ihoald  l)C  restored  again  to  their  places ;  spiritual  rank, — by  which  means  also  a  re* 

with  which  requisition  their  protector,  the  lation  of  dependence  on  the  Roman  church 

king,  immediately  complied,  since  it  was  was  established. 
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territories  thej  had  aoqmred,  he  declared  that  he  foadit  in  defenoe 
of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  declined  ^ving  back  what  he  had 
won  to  the  Qreek  onpire.  Ou  the  contrarr,  he  ordered  the  deed  of 
g&y  wherebj  the  possesrions  were  bestowed  on  the  Roman  churohi 
to  be  placed  by  his  chaplain  on  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter.  Bj  degreea^ 
the  connection  between  the  popes  and  the  £a8t  Roman  empire  grew 
continnallj  more  feeble,  and  in  place  of  this  antiquated  relation  came 
in  the  new  one  to  the  empire  of  the  Franks. 

This  new  relation  w%s  more  firmly  established,  when  Chariemagne 
destroyed  the  kingdom  of  the  Longobards  in  Italy,  and  founded  there, 
in  its  stead,  the  dominion  of  the  Franks.  He  often,  in  company  with 
the  most  eminent  of  his  nobles  and  bishops,  visited  Rome ;  and  on  all 
such  occasions  showed  the  greatest  respect  for  the  memory  of  St. 
Peter.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  the  Christmas  of  the  year  800, 
pope  Leo  III.,  amid  the  joyful  shouts  of  the  people,  placed  on  his 
head,  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  the  imperial  crown.  This  act, 
though  it  may  not  have  proceeded  with  any  distinct  consdousnees 
firom  the  theocratical  point  of  view  in  which  &e  popes  regarded  their 
relation  to  the  new  states  and  churches,  and  thou^  it  may  not  have 
been  distinctly  looked  upon  in  this  light  by  those  present,  was  easily 
capable,  however,  of  bemg  referred  by  tibe  later  popes  to  this  foiiA 
of  view,  and  appealed  to,  as  laying  the  foundation  of  a  ri^t  wiuoh 
had  resulted  from  that  relation,  and  which  had  been  practically  ao- 
knowlec^ed. 

There  was  much  that  still  remained  vague  and  unsettled  in  this  new 
relation  which  had  arisen  between  the  popes  and  the  emperor  of  the 
West ;  much  that  could  not  be  clearly  and  satifactorily  decided  till  a 
later  period.  The  popes,  in  their  letters  to  the  emperor  Chariea, 
avowed  it  as  a  principle  which  admitted  of  no  question,  that  they,  as 
the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  were  heads  of  the  entire  church ;  that 
to  them  belonged  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  all ;  and  that  they  them- 
selves could  be  judged  by  no  man ;  that  all  other  spiritual  power  was 
derived  from  them ;  and  in  particular,  that  the  several  dioceses  had 
received  from  them  the  determination  of  their  boundaries.^  Already 
the  popes  began  to  bring  other  matters  before  their  theocratical  courto 
than  tikose  purely  spiritual.  Pope  Stephen  II.  peremptorily  forbade 
king  Charles  to  take  a  vnfe  from  the  imclean  nation  of  the  Longo- 
bards,^  whom,  by  a  singular  confoundmg  together  of  thing?  spiritual 
and  temporal,  he  imchristianly  denounces,  on  account  of  their  hostility 
to  the  Roman  states,  as  outcasts  from  the  divine  fistvor.     He  wrote  to 

^  Pope  Hadrian  I.  bajs  :  Sedes  apostolica  ecclesiae  cura  confloit  p.  519.    Dam  uniw- 

caput  totins  mandi  et  omnium  I>«i  cede-  quisqae  episcopal  per  institnta  sanctomm 

iiamm.  Cod.  Carolin.  ed.  Cenni  T.  I.  p.  canonnm  atque  praedocessorom  nostromm 

SS9.    Cigas  loUicitado  delegata  divinitns  ^ntificum  privilegiorum   et   sanctionom 

cnnctis  debetur  ecdesiis. — Aqua  si  qoLi  jura  recepenut.  p.'510. 

■e  abicidit,  fit  Christianae  religionU  extor-  *  To  be  sore,  he  reanired  also,  at  the 

lis  p.  443.    Quae  de  omnibus  ecdesiis  fas  same  time— a  matter  whidi  more  propcrij 

habet  judicandi  neque  cuiquam  licet  de  belonged  to  his  tribunal  —  that  the  emM* 

eUu  Judicare  judido,  quorum  libet  senten-  ror  should  not  thrust  away  his  lawful  w3b*, 

tus  ligata  pontiticum  jus  habebit  solvendi,  yet  he  would  have  insisted  on  the  **"^ 

per  qnoe  ad  onam  Petri  sedem  oniTersalis  thbig,  independent^  of  this  latter. 
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the  Prankish  princes,  that,  in  general,  they  were  not  to  presume  to 
contract  any  marriage  alliance  contrary  to  the  will  of  him  who  repre- 
sented the  first  of  the  apostles.  To  do  so,  would  be  showing  con- 
tempt, not  to  himself  personally,  but  to  St.  Peter,  in  whose  place  he 
stood,  and  concerning  whom  Christ  had  said,  He  that  receiveth  you, 
receiveth  me,  and  he  that  despiseth  you,  despiseth  me.  Matt.  xA 
Nor  should  a  princess  of  the  Franks  be  allowed  to  marry  any  person 
descended  from  the  royal  family  of  the  Longobards.  And  the  pope 
threatened,  in  the  most  appaJUng  language,  the  anathema  of  the 
church,  against  any  who  should  disregard  this  papal  ordinance; 
as  if  it  rested  wholly  with  the  pope  to  open  or  to  shut  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.3 

As  this  view  of  the  spiritual  power  belon^ng  to  the  papacy  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  whole  theocratic  idea,  wluch  had  its 
foundation  in  the  peculiar  development  of  the  church  in  that  period, 
hence  it  was  that  even  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  age,  such, 
for  instance,  as  Alcuin,  were  under  the  influence  of  the  same  mode 
of  thinking.3  This  view  of  the  matter  would  enter,  therefore,  no  less 
into  the  mind  of  the  emperor  Charles ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  indications  that  other  influences  were  brought  to  bear  on  him, 
which  aimed  to  produce  a  rupture  between  him  and  the  pope,  and  to 
iroik  him  up  to  a  dispute  of  the  papal  authority.  There  was  no  lack 
cC  those,  who  filled  his  ears  with  evil  reports  about  the  pope  and  the 
Boman  church.'*  But  such  isolated  instances  of  reaction  against  the 
dominant  spirit  of  the  church,  whether  proceeding  from  personal  ene- 
mies of  the  popes,  or  from  freer  dogmatic  tendencies  in  Ireland  or 
Spain,  could  avail  nothing.  The  emperor,  in  all  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters, sought  to  act  in  a  common  understanding  with  the  Roman 
church.  In  doubtful  cases,  he  frequently  sohcited  advice  from  the 
popes ;  yet  he  by  no  means  allowed  himself  to  be  governed  alone 
uA  always  by  their  decision,  but  acted  freely  also,  accordmg  to  his 
own  independent  convictions ;  and,  in  many  cases,  followed  the  better 
wisdom  of  his  enlightened  theologians,  even  though  at  variance  with 

'  See  I.  c  pag.  2S5.  believing  the  false  charges  of  those  who 

*  Sciat  se  auctoritatc  domini  mei  St.  wished  to  destroy  the  friendly  relations 
Petri  a|>ostolorum  principis  anathematis  subsisting  between  them :  nunc  vero  quae- 
Tinculo  esse  innodatum  et  a  regno  Dei  runt  acmuli  nostri  qui  semper  zizania  se- 
•iieonm  atquc  cum  diabolo  ct  ejus  atrocis-  minaverunt,  aliqnam  inter  partes  malitiam 
amis  {x>mpi!4  actcmis  inceudiis  concreman-  seminarc,  pag.  371.  Thus,  the  report  had 
dun  pag.  288.  been  sprciiul,  (perhaps  also  a  forged  letter 

'  In  his  ep.  20,  to  pope  Leo  III.,  he  calls  of  the  English  king  to  the  emperor),  tiiat 

him  princcps  ecclesiae,  unius  immaculatae  the  English  king  Offa  had  invited  the  em- 

ei^ambae  nutritor,  and  he  says,  verc  dig-  peror  to  depose  pope  Hadrian,  and  nomi- 

Btunesse  fateor,  omnemilliusgregis  multi-  aatc  another  pope  of  Fmnkish  descent 

tndincm  suo  postori  licet  in  divcrsis  terra-  1.  c.  506.    He  iclt  constrained  to  warn  him 

mm  pa^K-uis  commorantcm  una  caritatis  of  the  influence  of  the  heretics,  who  sought 

fide  Hubjcctam  e^se.  to  draw  him  off  from  the  doctrines  and 

*  Thus,  for  example,  bod  reports  had  ordinances  of  the  Romish  church :  proca- 
oome  to  the  ears  of  the  emperor  respecting  ces  ac  haereticos  homines,  qui  tuam  sob- 
the  incontinence  of  the  Roman  clergy,  so  vcrtero  nituntur  orthodoxam  fidem  et  nn- 
that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  represent  dique  to  coarctantes,  angustias  et  variM 
the  matter  to  pope  Hadrian.  The  latter  tempestates  seminant,  pag,  390. 
Tindicated  himself,  and  waned  hixn  against 
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the  then  preyailing  tendency  of  the  Roman  church  and  ^th  the  jndg. 
ment  of  tiie  pope  ;  of  which  we  shall  see  examples  under  the  history 
of  doctrines. 

'  In  respect  to  the  landed  property  of  the  Il(»nan  church,  Charles 
added  new  territories  to  those  already  bestowed  by  his  father ;  and  to 
stimulate  him  to  ftirther  benefactions,  the  bequests  to  the  R(Hnan  churcli 
by  Gonstantine  the  Great  were  often  appealed  to — deeds  which  were 
either  forged  for  this  very  purpose^  or  which  had  been  already  forged 
at  an  earlier  period  for  similar  purposes.*  Yet  the  pope  was  by  no 
means  sovereign  master  over  this  kind  of  property,  but  subject  to  die 
superior  lordg£ip  of  the  empennr,  who  exercised  his  control  here,  ad 
over  the  lands  of  his  other  vassals,  by  means  of  messengers  (liCsai.) 
When,  in  the  year  800,  pope  Leo  III  was  roughly  treated  by  con- 
sprators,  who  plotted  to  take  his  life,  and  who  afterwards  sought  to 
^d^nuate  their  conduct  by  accusing  the  pope,  the  empennr  convened  it 
Rome  a  synod,  which  he  attended  in  person,  for  the  purpose  of  investir 
gatmg  the  affidr ;  but  the  bishops^  chosen  for  this  purpose  declared, 
it  belonged  to  the  pope  to  judge  them,  and  not  to  them  to  judge  tbi 
pope.  The  latter  could  be  judged  by  no  man ;  and  so  also  £ou|^t 
Alcuin.5 

*  Worthy  of  notice  in  this  respect  are  ciae,  Spoleto  sea  Benevento  atqoe  Confan 

the  words  of  pope  Hadrian  I.  A.  1).  777,  to  simul  et  Savinensi  (Sabinensi^  patrimoalo 

the  emperor  Charles :  £t  sicnt  temporibus  Petro  apostolo  concessa  sunt  cael.  TOfltfil 

St  Silvestri  a  piissimo  Constantino  M.  im-  temporibus  restitoantor.     He  appeals  ID 

peratore  per  ejus  largitatem  Romanaeccle*  the  donationes  in  scrinio  Lateranensi  !•■ 

sia  elevata  atque  exStata  estet  potestatem  conditas,  which  he  sent  to  the  emperor  at 

in  his  Hesperiae  partibos  laipri  dignatas  evidence  of  the  fact,  p.  352. 

est  ooef.  ccce  novas  Christianissimns  Con-  '  See  Anastas.    Life  of  Leo  HE,  in  tht 

9tantiniis  imperator  his  temporibus  sarrex-  vitis  pontificom. 

it,  per  quern  omnia  Dens  sanctae  suae  ec-  '  See  ep.  92  to  Amo  archbishop  of  Sali- 

clesiae  apostolorum  principis  Petri  lai^ri  burg.    He  appeals  to  the  apocryphal  f 

dignatns  est    Sed  et  cuncta  alia,  quae  per  ments  of  ecclesiastical  law,  which  were 

diversos  impcratores,  Patricios  edam  et  aU-  sequently  adopted  into  the  Pseudo-Isi' 

08  Deum  timentes  pro  eomm  animae  mer-  an  Decretals, 
cede  et  venia  delictorum  in  partibus  Tor- 


SECTION   THIRD. 

CHRISTIAN  tms,  AND  CHRISTIAN  WORSHIP. 

0^150  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  territory  orer  which  Christianity 
R>Tead,  among  the  races  which  planted  themselves  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Bomun  empire,  it  was  of  course  only  by  slow  degrees,  that  it  could  so 
operate  as  to  exert  its  true  influence  on  the  minds  of  men, — only  by 
mdual  steps  that  it  could  penetrate  the  masses.  In  proportion  to  the 
flMnlify  with  which  the  earlier  superstition  might  reappear  under  a 
Christian  dress,  finding  as  it  did  so  convenient  a  foothold  in  the  for- 
ckn  elements  which  had  already  attached  themselves  to  the  Christian 
ftith^  as  in  the  doctrines  of  the  magical  effects  of  the  sacraments  and 
of  tiie  worship  of  smts ;  in  proportion  to  the  tendency  of  the  earlier 
infill  habits  of  the  nations  to  lay  hold  of  these  superstitions  as  a  prop ; 
m  the  same  proportion  was  the  need  of  an  uninterrupted  course  of  reli- 
fffoas  instruction  in  order  that,  upon  the  basis  of  the  external  church, 
an  impulse  might  be  given  to  the  further  internal  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  This  need  was  strongly  aflSrmed  also  by  the  synods 
which  were  occuped  in  devising  measures  for  improving  the  condition 
of  the  church.  The  council  of  Cloveshove,  as  we  have  already  no- 
ticed,^ made  it  the  special  duty  of  bishops,  in  visiting  their  churches, 
te  preach  the  word  of  God  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  place ;  which 
tl  the  same  time  however,  implied  that  these  persons  otherwise  sel- 
dom had  opportunity  of  hearing  such  preaching.'  In  the  rule  of 
Kshop  Chrodegang  of  Metz,^  it  was  laid  down,  that  the  word  of  sal- 
ntion  should  be  preached  twice  a  month  though  it  would  be  still 
better,  if  it  could  be  heard  on  all  Sundays  and  feast-days,  and  so 
as  to  be  understood  by  the  people.  Charlemagne  was  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction,  that  the  well-being  of  the  church  de- 
pended on  the  right  performance  of  the  duty  o^  preaching ;  and  to 
Hub  he  exhorted  the  clergy  on  every  suitable  occasion.*  The  per- 
KXDS  also,  with  whom  he  was  &ccustomed  to  consult  on  ecclesiastical 
affiiirs,  confirmed  him  in  this  opinion.  Alcuin  is  especially  to  be  nam- 
ed among  those  who  miderstood  the  importance  of  preaching  as  a 

'  Ffe^  107.  stadeas  in  praedicatione  ac  doctrina  salata- 

'  Utpote  eo0,  qui  raro  aadiant  verbam  ri,  quatenns  per  toam  devotissiimam  solier- 

Dei  e.  3.  tiam  verbam  vitae  actemae  crcscat  et  cur- 

•  C.  44.  D*Aclierv  spicileg.  I.  574.  rat  et  mnltiplicetnr  numcnu  popali  Chris- 

*  An  example  of  his  exhortation  to  the  tiani  in  laadcm  et  gloriam  salvatoris  nostri 
UAopa:  Utmagisacmagifl  in  sanota  Dei  Dei.  See  Mabillon  Analector.  Tom.  I. 
eeckiia  stndioM  ac  vigihmti  cora  laborare  page  22. 
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means  of  promoting  the  Christian  life,  and  who  sought  to  interest  the 
bishops  in  the  performance  of  this  diitv,  as  constituting  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  their  vocation.^  And  in  order  that  they  might  be 
qualified  for  this,  he  exhorted  them  to  a  diligent  study  of  the  bible.* 
In  a  letter  of  exhortation  addressed  to  the  people  of  Canterbury ,5  he 
says  "  Without  the  Holy  Scriptures,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  the 
right  knowledge  of  God ;  and  if  the  blind  lead  the  bUnd,  both  fall  into 
the  ditch.  On  the  other  hand,  the  multitude  of  the  wise  is  the  safety 
of  the  people.  Provide  yourselves  with  teachers  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, that  there  may  be  no  lack  among  you  of  the  word  of  God ;  that 
you  may  never  fail  to  have  among  you  such  as  are  able  to  guide  the 
people ;  that  the  fountain  of  truth  among  you  may  not  bo  dried  up." 
In  a  letter  to  the  emperor  Charles,  he  earnestly  insists,  that  not  only 
bishops,  but  priests  and  deacons  should  preach  ;  and  if  it  were  actually 
the  case  that  the  bishops  hindered  them  from  so  doing,  —  if  the  prieste 
and  deacons  did  not  use  this  as  a  mere  pretext  to  exculpate  themselves, 
he  calls  upon  the  emperor  to  provide  some  remedy  for  the  enl.*  To 
show  the  propriety  of  this,  he  refers  to  Revelation  22 :  17.  "  Who- 
ever thirsts,  let  him  come :  and  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  of  the 
water  of  life  freely,"  where  he  supposes  it  therefore  to  be  imphed,  that 
the  water  of  life  should  be  offered  to  all  by  the  clergy,  preaching  the 
word.  He  also  quotes  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  says  (1  Cor.  14 :  30,) 
that  all  should  prophesy,  that  is  tea<;h,  in  their  turn;  and  1.  Tim.  5 : 
17.  "  Let  them  only  inform  themselves— says— he  of  the  many  and 
wonderful  preachers,  from  different  classes  of  the  clergy,  that  have 
appeared  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  and  let  them  but  cease  consid- 
ering that  as  belonging,  only  to  a  few,  which,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  souls,  may  be  common  to  a  great  many.  Why  are  homilies*  publicly 
read  in  the  churches  by  clergymen  of  all  grades  ?  It  were  strange 
if  all  were  allowed  to  read  these,  but  might  not  explain  them  to  the  com- 
mon understanding.  What  would  this  signify,  but  that  the  hearers 
must  remain  without  fruit  ?•  "  We  may  here  observe,  how  important  it 
seemed  to  this  great  man,  that  Christian  knowledge  should  be  diffused 
among  the  laity,  and  that  they  should  participate  understandlngly  in 
the  public  worship  of  God.  He  was  firmly  persuaded,  also,  that  the 
formation  of  God's  kingdom  was  a  concern  which  by  no  means  belonged 

*  E.  g.  cp.  193,  his   letter  of  congrat-        •  Ep.  IX,  to  an  English  archbishop :  Lee- 

nlation  to  Theodulf  archhiihop  of  Orleans,  tio  scripturae  sacpias  tnis  reperiatur  in  iiii^ 

when  the  latter  had  received  the  pallium  nibas,  ut  ex  ilia  te  saturarc  et  alios  pasoere 

from  Rome :  Sicut  regium  diadema  falgor  valcas. 
gemmarum  omat,  ita  Hducia  praedicationis        '  Ep.  59. 

pallii  omaro  debet  honorem.    In  hoc  enim        *  Sec  ep.  124  audio  per  ecclesias  Chrifti 

nonorem  snum  habet,  si  portitor  veritatis  quandam  consuctudinem  non  satis  londaM- 

praedicator  existit.    Mcmor  esto,  sacerdo-  1cm,  qnam  vcstra  auctoritas  facile  emenda- 

talis  dignitatis  linguam  coelcstis  esse  clavem  re  iH>test^  si  tamcn  vera  est  o|unio  et  non 

imperii  et  clarissimam  castromm  Christi  mngis  falsa  excusatio,  ut  quod  facere  non 

tabam ;  quaproj)tcr  ne  sileas,  ne  taceas,  no  vohint  preshyteri,  suis  injiciant  cpiscopia. 
formides  loqui,  habens  ubique  operis  tui        ^  The  honiilies  of  the  church-fatheri,  tr- 

itineriiiqae  Christum  socium  et  adjutorem.  ranged  with   reference    to    Sundays  and 

Messis  quidera  multa  est,  operarii  autem  feast-days,  see  below, 
paoci,  eo  instantioros  qui  sunt,  esse  neccs-       '  £t  implcatur  Viigiliannm  illud :  Dtt 

M  est  sine  mente  sonos. 
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exoltaf6ly4o  fke  clergy,  but  (me  which  ought  to  be  shared  by  all' 
CSbriitiaBi.  *  Far  iras  he  frcmi  vrishing  to  confine  the  study  of  the  divme 
iraidr  t(v  eoekffiasticB  as  their  exclusive  province ;  on  the  contrary,  he* 
eipi'eoww  gratification  whenever  he  finds  the  laity  also  engaged  in  such 
amUee^^  He  wished  the  emperor  Charles  might  have  many  such  diH* 
gent  aearohera  cf  the  scriptures  among  his  ministers  of  stated 

While  the-  emperor,  following  the  advice  of  such  men,  earnestly  re- 
oonsnended  to  -the  bishops^  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  religious  in- 
stroetkm  ef  the^peo]de,  the  synods  held  under  his  reign  made  the  same 
^isMg  BSi  object  of  speciid  attention.  The  council  of  Mentz,  in  813 
(can.  25,)  decreed,  that,  in  case  the  bishop  were  absent,  or  sick,  or' 
otherwifi^  hiadered,  still  there  should  not  fail  to  be  some  one  present, 
on  Sundays  and  feast-days,  who  could  preach  the  word  of  God  so  aer 
to  be  Tmdentood'by  the  people  ;^  and  in  the  same  year  the  sixth  coun- 
cil ef  Ailes  directed,  that  the  priests  should  preach  not  only  in  ail  the^ 
eitieBylmt  also  in  all  country  parishes.^  Among  those  who  labored 
eameslly  in  the  work  of  reUgious  instruction,  Theodulf,  archbishop 
rf  Qrieaas,- particularly  distinguished  himself.  His  instructions'  to  his' 
pevedual  prieets  (Capitulare  ad  parochiae  suae  sacerdotes)  furnish  a* 
ATing  testidiony  to  tne  zeal  and  wisdom  with  which  he  administered' 
hifl  pastonl  office.^  He  admonishes  his  clergy,  in  these  instructions,  to^ 
be  always  prepared  for  the  instruction  of  their  flocks.  Whoever  nn-' 
denlooa  the  holy  Scriptures, should  explain  them;  whoever  did  not,^ 
should  hold  forth  to  the  flock  what  he  knew  best,  that  they  should 
esehew  ■■  evil  and  do  good.  No  one  could  excuse  himself  on  the  ground 
that  he  wanted  a  tongue  to  edify  others.  The  moment  they  saw  one 
m%  wsong  way,  they  should  do  their  utmost  to  reclaim  him.  And 
wiMn  Atj  met  their  bishop  at  a  synod,  each  should  report  what  fsao' 
oees  had  attended  his  labors ;  and  they  would  find  lum  ready  to  lend 
them  a  cheerful  assistance,  according  to  his  ability,  wherever  they 
needed  it 

It  is  plain  firom  these  slight  requisitions,  which  were  all  that  Theo* 
dulf  foimd  it  in  his  power  to  demand  of  his  clergy,  how  exceedinglr 
deficient  the  majority  of  ecclesiastics  were  in  that  culture,  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  scriptures  which  were  needed  for  the  successful  discharge 


'Inhif  ep.  124  to  the  emperor  Chorle-  cere,  non  laiconim.     Tomen  iste   laicns 

n^agw^^  in  lolnsion  to  Matth.  25 :  21,  ncc  quisquis  fuit,  sapiens  est  corde,  et  si  mani- 

eniiii  'boe  solis  siuierdotibtis  vel  clericis  au-  bas   miles,   quales  vestram   auctoritatem 

dimchuii  !bi  arbitreris,  sed  etiam  bonis  lai-  plurimos  habere  dccet. 
a$  et  bene  in  opere  Dei  laborantibas  dicen-        '  Gheerbald  bishop  of  Liege  says  him- 

dnm  esse  credas  et  maxime  his,  qai  in  sub-  self  of  the  emperor  in  his  pastoral  letter  to 

limioribiis  posit!  sant  dignitatibus,  quorum  his  flock :  Excitat  pigritiam  nostram,  nt 

ootrrertaCio  bona  et  ritae  sanctitas  et  ad-  non  dormiamus  et  praedicationis  offidum 

monitoria  aetemae  sahitis  verba  suis  subject-  unnsquisqne  consideret    Mansi  Concil.  T. 

is  praedicatio  potent  esse.  And  in  the  same  XIII.  f.  1084. 

tetter,  Inferring  to  a  layman,  who  had  pro-       '  Qui  vcrbum  Dei  praedicet,  juxta  quod 

posed.to  him  a  qtieiy  respecting  the  inter-  intelligcro  vulgus  possit 
pretation  of  a  passage  of  scripture :  vere       ^  C.  10.  nt  non  solum  in  civitatibus,  sed 

ettalde  grtttum  habeo,  laicos  quandoque  etiam  in  omnibus  parochiis  presbyteri  ad' 

ad  erangelicaa  eifiloruisse  quaestiones,  dum  populum  verbum  faciant 
qoendam  andiri  Timrn  prudcntem  aliquan-       *  C.  28.  Harduin.  ConciL  T.  IH  f.  918    ' 
do  dioeiei  derioomm  ewe  erangeliiiiD  dii-' 
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of  the  duties  of  their  calling ;  and  ihis  is  confirmed,  when  we  oonk* 
pare  them  with  other  requisitions  laid  down  bj  the  sjmods  ;  as  for  ex- 
ample, when  it  is  supposed  as  a  possible  case,  that  the  priests,  in  pub&o' 
worship,  might  do  no  more  than  mechanicallj  repeat  the  liturgical  forms 
in  Latin,  without  understanding  them.  In  reference  to  this,  the  synod 
at  Cloveshove  directed,  in  their  tenth  canon,  that  the  priests  should 
be  able  to  translate  and  expound,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  the 
creed,  the  Lord^s  prayer,  and  the  liturgical  forms  used  at  the  Celebris 
tion  of  mass  and  in  baptism  ;  they  should  thus  endeavor  to  understand 
the  spiritual  sense  of  the  offices  they  performed,  so  as  not  to  be  dumb 
and  ignorant  instrumentsJ 

There  could  be  no  improvement,  therefore,  in  the  religious  instmo- 
tion  of  tiie  people,  until  more  care  was  bestowed  on  the  education  of 
the  clergy.  And  this  was  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  schools  established  by 
the  bishops  and  parochial  clergy,  as  well  as  in  the  monasteries.  Henoe 
the  establishment  of  schools  was  another  object  which  commanded 
great  attention  in  the  times  of  Charlemagne.  Thus,  the  second  coun- 
cil of  Chalons  in  813,  decreed  in  their  third  canon,  that  the  bishops 
should  found  schools  for  giving  instruction  in  the  other  sciences  aod 
ai^o  in  the  expounding  of  scripture,  and  where  persons  might  be  so 
educated,  that  our  Saviour  could  truly  say  of  them,  "  ye  are  the  salt 
of  the  earth."«  But,  for  the  present  there  was  a  great  want  of  eccle- 
siastics capable  of  directing  the  religious  instruction  of  the  communi-. 
ties,  according  to  the  ordinances  of  those  synods.  To  supply  tlie 
wants  of  such  as  were  unable  to  compose  sermons  of  their  own,  coUeo- 
tions  of  discourses,  by  the  older  church-teachers,  had  been  formed  it. 
ready  at  an  earlier  period,  which  were  to  be  publicly  read  in  the 
churches  during  the  tiAe  of  divine  service.  But  as  these  collectioQS 
(Homiliaria)  had  suffered  various  corruptions  through  the  ignorance 
of  these  centuries,  the  emperor  Charles  ordered  an  improved  coUeo- 
tion  to  be  prepared  by  one  of  his  clergy,  Paul  Wamefrid,  or  Paulos 
Diaconus,  from  the  abbey  of  Monte  Cassino.  This  work,  he  published 
himself  for  the  use  of  iiie  churches,  with  a  preface,  in  which  he  ad- 
monished the  clergy,  by  his  own  example,  to  a  diligent  study  of  the 
sacred  scriptures  ;  'stating  that  he  had  endeavored  by  his  own  labors  on 
the  text,  to  provide  himself  with  a  correct  copy  of  the  bible.'  Now  as 
in  this  Homilarium,  the  sermons  were  arranged  in  the  order  of  Sundays 
and  feastdays,  and  as  that  arrangement  of  biblical  texts  was  laid  at 
the  foundation,  which  had  been  gradually  formed  in  the  church  of 
Bome,  since  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  it  thus  came  about,  that 
tiie  textual  arrangement  of  this  church  was  more  widely  diffused,  and 

*  Ne  Tcl  in  ipsis  intercessionibas,  quibos  haercsibos,  Tcmm  etiam  antichristi  moottk 

pro  popnli  delictis  Denm  exoraro  poscun-  et  ipsi  antichristo  resistatar. 
tar  vel  ministcrii  sui  officiis  inveniantar       '  Ad  pcmosccnda  etiam  sacromm  libro- 

quaai  muti  et  ignavi,  si  nonintelligimt  nee  mm  studia  nostro  etiam  quos  possomiu  in- 

verborom  suomm  sensom  nee  sacramenta ;  vitamas  exemplo.    Inter  quae  jampridem 

qoibofl  per  eos  alii  ad  aetemam  proficiant  universos  vetens  ac  novi  testamenti  libros 

vdutem  librariomm  imperitia  depraratos  Deo  not 

'  £t  qui  oondimentom  plebibos  esse  val-  in  omnibus  adjavante  examussim  corread- 

eant  et  qnonmi  doctrina  non  solom  diversis  mas.    See  Mabillon  Analectoram  T.  I 
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greater  uniformity  in  iius  respect  secured.  For  the  rest,  with  regard 
to  this  collection,  which  relieved  the  clergy  from  the  necessity  of  ez- 
erticm,  and  furnished  them  with  an  encouragement  to  indolence,  it  was 
no  doubt  calculated  up<Mi,  that  the  sermons,  when  read  to  the  congre- 
gations, would  be  translated  into  the  vernacular  tongue ;  a  thmg 
which  was  expressly  directed  by  several  councils  of  this  period.^ 

We  see  from  what  has  thus  far  been  said,  that  in  the  CaroUngian 
age,  there  was  certsunly  no  wish  to  banish  &om  public  worship  in  the 
Fruildsh  church  the  use  of  the  popular  tongue ;  but  rather  a  deare 
to  encourage  it.  But  by  the  force  of  custom  the  Latm  had  already 
been  a  long  time  established  as  the  predominant  liturgical  language. 
In  the  countries  belonging  to  the  Roman  empire,  the  Roman  was, 
indeed,  tiie  language  generally  current  and  understood ;  and  hence 
there  could  be  no  necessity  of  translatmg  the  church  hymns  and  the 
•liturgical  forms  into  the  old  popular  tongues,  the  use  of  which  had 
been  long  suppressed  or  restricted  by  the  language  of  Rome.  But 
now,  wherever  races  of  German  origin  had  settled  in  Roman  prov- 
inces, the  seats  of  Roman  culture,  there  the  Roman  language  still  held 
its  ground,  as  the  language  of  refinement  and  of  courts,  and  also  as 
the  litur^cal  language  ;  and  it  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  a  par- 
ticular dialect  sprang  out  of  the  mixture  of  the  Roman  language  with 
file  new  popular  tongue.  The  nussionaries  that  went  from  the  church 
of  Rome  followed  also  the  ancient  custom,  and  could  not  prevail  on 
fliemaelves  to  make  use  of  the  barbarous  tongues  of  the  people  to  whom 
the V  brought  Christianity,  for  the  purpose  of  translating  into  them  tiie 
divine  word  and  the  liturgical  formulas :  until,  by  degrees,  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  church  it  grew  to  be  a  principle  in  th^ry,  that  the  Roman 
language  should  be  considered  preenunently  the  language  of  the  church. 
The  striving  after  conformity  with  the  church  of  Rome  naturally  pro- 
moted an  attachment  to  the  liturgy  as  expressed  in  the  Roman  lan- 
guage and  form ;  while  the  latter  again  would  react  upon  the  former. 
King  Pipin  no  doubt  found  a  Latin  church  psalmody  already  existing  in 
the  Prankish  church,  which  had  been  transmitted  downward  from  the 
ancient  Gallic  church.  But  as  this  differed  originally  from  the  Roman 
church  psalmody,  especially  since  Gregory  the  Great  had  done  so 
much  to  improve  the  music  of  the  church,  and  as  it  had  moreover  been 
corrupted  by  the  barbarism  of  the  intervening  time,  Pipin  endeavored 
to  restore  it  after  the  model  of  the  church  music  at  Rome ;  wishing 
here  as  elsewhere  to  make  Prankish  barbarism  ^ve  way  to  superior 
refinement,  and  to  bring  the  Prankish  church  into  agreement  with  the 
Boman,9  after  the  example  of  Boniface ;  wherein  he  was  zealously 

'  As  for  example,  by  the  second  coancil  oao  facllios  cancti  possint  intelligere,  quae 

of  Bheims,  in  the  year  813,  in  the  15th  oicuntur. 

canon,  ut  episcopi  sermones  ct  homilias  St.  ^  In  the  capitulary  of  the  emperor  Charles 
Patrum,  prout  omncs  intelligere  possint,  of  the  year  789,  which  was  issued  at  Aix 
lecandum  proprietatcm  lin^^oe  praedicaro  la  ChapcUe,  it  is  said  of  Pipin  (c.  78) :  Gal- 
ftodeant,  and  by  the  third  council  of  Tours,  licanam  cantum  tulit  ob  unanimitatem 
in  die  same  year,  c.  17,  ut  casdera  homilias  apostolicae  scdis  et  ecclesiae  pacificam  con- 
qoisque  apcrte  transfcrrc  studeat  in  rusti-  cordiam ;  and  in  the  preface  to  the  horn- 
din  Bomanam  linguam  aut  Theotiscam,  ilies :  totas  Galliarum  ecclesias  suo  studio 

Bomanae  traditionis  cantibos  decoravit 
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Busiauned  by  ^t  wana  friend  of  decency  and  order  m  ehnreh  regolftb 
tions,  Glurodeguig,  bishop  of  BletiJ'  Roman  psalmody,  hdweter,  wai 
soon  altered  ^hgein  by  ibe  peculiarity  of  the  French  prommci&tion; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  foima  impossible  to  suppress  entirely 
the  old  Gallic  form  of  church  mosic  by  the  new  regulations  of  Piping 
and  hence  the  emperor  Charles,  when  attending  the  Ugh  festivals  ai 
Bomef  conM  not  but  notice  the  great  dififerenoe  between  the  Franco* 
Oallic  and  the  6reg(»ian  church  mudc  of  Rome.  Hence  he  was  led 
to  desii^  Hoi  the  Frankish  psalmody  might  be  altered  and  improved 
wholly  iJter  the  pattern  of  the  Roman.^  His  friend  pope  Hadrian,  to 
enable  him  to  accomplish  what  he  desired,  gave  him,  as  asristantsiu 
remodelfog  the  Frankish  church  music,  the  two  most  stiUtd  Enngem 
kk  his  own  church,  Heodore  and  Benedict ;  and  presented  him  witb 
tk  number -of  Roman  chants  (Antiphonarii).^  By  means  of  two  musb 
cal  schools,  one  established  at  Soissons,  the  other  at  Meix,  the  last  of* 
which  was  the  most  distinguished,  the  entire  music  of  tiie  Frendi 
dinrch  was  remodelled  after  tiie  Roman  form.^ 

Thus  it  is  true,  that  under  the  reign  of  Chariemagne  the  use  of  the 
Latin  language  in  the  worship  of  the  Frankish  church,  although  not  firsi 
introduced,  was  yet,  by  a  closer  connection  with  the  church  of  Rome,  mora 
firmly  established ;  but  at  the  same  tame,  the  notion  was  expressly  cot^ 
tradicted,  that  certain  languages  only  could  bo  employed  lor  refigiooi 
purposes.  ^'  Let  no  man  believe,  that  God  may  be  prayed  to  only  in  three 
languages ;  fbr  in  every  language  God  may  be  adored,  and  man  w31  be 
hei^,  if  he  prays  ari^t."  ^    Now  while  it  is  true,  that  if  the  missiona* 

^  Panl  Wamefrid,  or  l^anl  the  Deacon,  in  canfcu  non  poterant  peifecte  exprimcrei 

says,  in  the  gcstis  episcoponim  Mettensinm,  Frand,  natorali  voce  harimiica  fhuigentetf 

respecting  biflkop  Chrodegang:  Ipsnm  cle-  in  guttnre  voces  potius  qnam  expritnenteii 
mm  abnndaoter  lege  divina  Romanaqne       *  From  the  French  church  proceeded  tlKf 

imbutum  cantilena  morem  atqae  ordinem  use  of  the  organ,  the  first  musical  instm* 

Bomanae  ecclesiae  serrare  praecepit,  ouod  ment  employed  in  the  church.    A  present 

usque  ad  id  tempns  in  Mettensi  ecdcsia  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  Copronynat 

factum  mtntmejwt    Monnmenta  German-  to  King  Pipin  gave  occasion  to  its  use,  An- 

lae  historica  ca  Pertz,  T.  II.  f.  268.  nal.  Kinhard,  a.  757,  hence  the  Greek  name 

'  Thus,  in  the  annates  Einhardi,  in  an  orcanum.    But  what  is  said  in  these  As* 

appendix,  at  the  3rcar  786,  it  is  related,  that  nals  (1.  c.  at  the  year  786)  seems  to  presiqh 

on  the  Easter  festival  in  Rome  a  contest  pose,  that  the  art  of  playing  on  the  orniL 

arose  between  the  Roman  church*singcrs  and  of  using  it  in  divine  service,  was  nrsC 

and  the  Franks  brought  alon^  with  him  by  brought  to  perfection  in  the    church  of 

the  emperor,  the  former  calhng  the  latter  Rome:  Similiter  erudierunt  Romani  can* 

rusticos  et  indoctos  velut  bruta  animalia.  tores  supradicti,  see  above,  cxmtorcs  Fran* 

The  emperor  decided  the  quarrel  bjr  saying  corum  in  arte  organondi.    And  if  it  seems 

that  men  ought  to  go  back  to  the  fountain-  to  be  inconsistent  with  this,  that  a  centuiy 

head,  rather  than  to  follow  the  brooks  that  later,  pope  John  YIII.  obtained  from  the 

flow  from  it    Rcvcrtimini  vos  ad  fontem  church  at  Freysingen,  a  good  organ,  and  a 

S.  Gregorii,  quia  manifesto  corrupistis  can-  skilful  organist  ( Vid.  Baluz.  Miscellan.  T. 

tilenam  ecclesiasticam.   The  anecdotes  told  V.)  we  must  suppose  that  afterwards  the 

after  his  own  style  by  tlie  monk  of  St  Gail,  Frankish  church  excelled  the  Roman  in 

are  less  deserving  of  credit  this  art.    This  may  be  explained  as  owinf^ 

'  In  the  passage  referred  to  it  is  said :  to  the  declension  of  the  church  of  Rome 

Correcti  sunt  ergo  antiphonorii  Francorum,  in  the  next  following  times, 
qnos  unusqnisque  pro  arbitrio  suo  vitiave-        *  In  the  capitulary  issued  at  Frankfort 

rat,  addcns  vcl  minuens  et  omnes  Frandae  on  the  Maine,  of  the  year  796,  c  50 :  Ul 

cantores  didicemnt  notam  Romanam,  quam  nnllus  credat,  ouod  nonnisi  in  tribus  lin* 

nunc  vocant  notam  Franriscam ;  excepto  guis  Deus  oronaus  sit,  quia  in  omni  lingM 

quod  tremulas  vcl  vinnulas  (h.  e.  lenes  et  Deus  adoratur,  et  homo  exauditur,  si  juatv 

moUfls)  8iT6  eoUisibilea  et  Moabilea  Yoeee  pederit 
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lies  of  this  time,  following  the  example  of  Ulphilas,  had  given  the  people 
the  Bible  in  their  own  language,  and  introduced  it  into  the  public  wor- 
diip,  much  would  have  been  done  to  promote  the  worship  of  God  in 
flfiirit  and  in  truth ;  so  on  the  otiier  hand,  the  employment  of  a  lan- 
guage which  was  not  generallj  understood,  actually  served  to  promote 
a  worship  consisting  in  mechanical  forms  or  in  vague  and  undefined 
CoeHngs,  and  to  open  an  easier  way  for  the  entrance  of  superstition. 

Special  care  was  necessary  not  only  to.  counteract  the  various  super- 
stitions of  paganism,  which  still  kept  their  hold  on  the  rude  multitude, 
—such  as  resorting  to  amulets  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  for  tiie 
prevention  of  unlucky  accidents,^  —  but  also  to  hinder  the  old  super- 
stition from  reappearing  under  some  Christian  form,  by  attaching 
itself  to  Christian  practices  not  rightly  understood.  In  this  way  had 
arisen  such  abuses,  for  example,  as  tiie  folloiiNing.  The  Scriptures, 
instead  of  being  searched  for  the  purpose  of  findmg  the  way  of  ever- 
lasting salvation,  were  turned  over  for  an  oracular  response  to  some 
question  of  moment  relating  to  the  immediate  temporal  future.  He 
who  was  about  to  engage  in  an  important  or  hazardous  undertaJdng, 
would  open  the  Bible,  and  interpret  the  first  passage  that  met  his  eye 
as  an  oracle  addressed  to  him.  Or  the  same  use  was  made  of  such 
words  of  Scripture  as  one  happened  to  hear  read  or  sung  as  he  en- 
tered a  church.^  A  very  common  custom  was,  to  place  on  the  tomb 
of  some  saint,  as  that  in  tho  famous  church  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours, 
a  vdume  of  the  gospels  or  some  other  book  of  Scripture,  and  after 
due  preparation  by  prayer  and  fastmg,  to  turn  open  a  page,  when  the 
first  passage  that  occurred  was  considered  as  a  response  given  by  the 
simt  (sortes  sanctorum)  .3  But  although  this  practice  seemed  to  be 
hallowed  by  a  certain  air  of  Christianity,  yet  the  voice  of  the  ecclea- 
astical  synods  was  opposed  to  it  from  the  beginiung.  The  first  council 
of  Orleans  decreed,^  in  the  year  511,  that  clergymen  and  monks, 
who  consented  to  be  employed  as  instruments  in  obtaining  such  re- 
sponses,^ as  well  as  those  who  believed  in  them,  should  be  excommuni- 
cated fix)m  the  church ;  and  this  prohibition  was  repeated  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Auxerre,  in  578. ^  But  a  branch  of  superstition  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  whole  reli^ous  mode  of  thinking,  could  not  be  ex- 
tirpated by  such  smgle  ordinances ;  the  emperor  Charles  was  obliged 
to  issue  a  new  law  against  it.'' 

>  Against  Aese,  the  coancil  of  Auxerre  issue  of  the  war;  and  at  at  that  moment 

fAntissiodorense)  of  the  jear  578,  c  5:  the  words  of  Ps.  18:  40,  41,  were  chanted, 

Qiaecanqne  homo  facere  vult,  omnia  in  the  king  regarded  this  as  an  infallible  ora- 

■omine  Domini  fkdat    In  a  capitulary  of  de,  bywhich  he  was  assured  of  the  Ticto- 

dK  emperor  Charles  of  the  jear  814,  c.  10 :  rj .    He  in  fact  obtained  the  victory,  which 

Ut  inqoirantur  sortilegi  et  araspices  et  qui  confirmed  him  in  his  belief.    Grcgor.  Tu- 

maue§  et  tempora  observant  et  qui  omi-  ron.  Hist  1.  II.  c.  37. 

Ba  observant,  et  ita  phylacteria  circa  col-  ^  An  example  in  Gregor.  Tnron.  L  Y. 

Imn  portant  nescimos  qoibns  verbis  scrip-  c  14. 

tis,  and  in  the  third  capitulary  of  the  year  *  Anrclianense  L 

TI9,  c  18 :  Ne  chartas  per  perticas  appen-  *  C.  30,  sortes,  quas  raentinntur   esse 

int jyropter  grandinem.  sanctorum. 

*  When  Clovis  was  about  to  make  war  '  C.  4. 

on  the  West  Goths  in  Spain,  he  prayed  '  In  the  third  capimlaiy  of  the  year  789, 

€k»d  that  he  would  reveal  to  him,  as  he  en-  c.  4 :  Ut  nallus  in  psalteno  vel  in  evangelio 

tered  tibe  chnrdi  of  St  Hartin,  a  fortunate  vel  in  aliis  rebus  sortire  praesomat 


Another  mode  of  appealing  to  the  judgment  of  God,  wUch  finmA 
its  "mij  into  the  admmistration  of  justice,  was  still  more  intimateir 
blended  with  the  manners  •and  opinions  ^  theise  races.  We  find  lif 
a  prevailing  sentiment  among  nations  of  opposite  quarters  of  the' 
ctofeh,— *•  nations  of  Crerman  descent,  as  well  as  in  China,  Japan' 
India,^  and  among  the  ancient  Greeks,3-^that  natnre  itself,  in  conr 
tested  questions,  was  ready  to  appear  aa  a  witness  in  behalf  of  justice 
and  of  innocence.  At  the  bottom  of  this,  lay  ^e  belief  in  a  moral 
government  of  the  world,  to  which  natui^  itself  was  Subservient;* 
and  the  more  unskUIed  and  unpractised  the  understanding  in  bringing 
the  truth  to  light  by  investigation,  the  more  inclined  were  men  tof 
erummon  to  theu:  aid  an  immediate  judgment  from  heaven.  Thus  il 
came  about  particularly  among  these  races  of  German  origin,  that 
the  revelation  of  guilt  or  of  innocence  was  expected  in  contested 
questions,  from  the  issue  of  a  combat,  or  from  the  effects  of  the 
elements  of  fire  and  water.  In  the  form  under  which  the  theocratical 
principle,  which  Christianity  introduced,  was  understood  by  these 
races,  thus  judgment  of  G^d  might  easily  find  a  pomt  of  attach- 
ment. Yet  Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienne,  protested  in  the  strongest 
terms  against  the  practice,  when  introduced  by  kmg  Gundobad  into 
the  Burgundian  legislation.  This  monarch  contended,  that  in  war 
the  judgment  of  God  decided  between  nations,  and  gave  the  victory 
to  the  party  which  had  the  right.  Avitus  answered  him:  If  sove-' 
reigns  and  their  people  respected  the  judgment  of  God,  they  would 
tremble  first  at  the  yrtxdA  in  the  68th  Psalm  (v.  80),  "  He  scatterelk 
the  people  that  delight  in  war ; "  and  they  would  act  according  to 
what  is  written  in  Romans  12 :  19,  "  Vengeance  is  mine  ;  I  will  repay, 
saith  the  Lord."  Had  not  divine  justice  power  to  decide,  without 
resorting  to  javeUns  and  swords  ?  Whereas  in  war  the  party  in  thO' 
wrong  had  often  been  known  to  obtain  the  victory,  by  superior  force' 
or  cunning.4  But  such  isolated  voices  sounded  feebly,  in  opposition 
to  ancient  customs  and  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  times.  The  judg- 
ments of  God  were^  received  into  the  systems  of  jurisprudence  ;  and 
even  Chariemagne,  who  combatted  superstitious  opmions  of  a  kindred' 
nature,  yielded  in  this  case  to  the  spirit  of  his  age,  and  gave  thesa^ 
judgments  of  God  the  sanction  of  his  approbation.^ 

Men  were  inclined  to  seek  justification  in  outward  works,  — in 
pfls  to  churches^  especially  those  dedicated  to  the  memoiy  of  saints, 
in  adorning  them  with  costly  ornaments,  in  the  distribution  of  alms  i 
thus  relaxing  the  strictness  of  Christianity  in  requiring  an  entire 
change  of  inward  disposition.     Still,  instances  were  not  wanting  of  a 

*  See  E&mpfbr  Amoenitates  exotieae.        Balus.  CapitnUur.  T.  L  f.  466.    The  prool 
'  Compare    RosenmoUcr's    altes    and    of  innocence  in  caM  of  a  murder,  m  ths^ 

neoes  Morgenland,  B.  II.  p.  226.  capitulary  of  ttie  year  S03 :  ftd  novem  to* 

'  Bee  Sophocles  Antigone.  meres  ignitot  judicio  Dei  examinandnt 

<  The  words  of  Avitus,  in  the  book  of  accedat  1.  c  f.  389.    That  a  rassal  of  tfaA" 

Afobaid  of  Lyons,  adversus  legem  Gun-  bishop  submitted  to  a  Jadgment  of  God  to 

dobadL  prove  his  innocence  against  the  charge  of 

*  In  a  law  of  the  year  809 :  ut  omnes  nigh  treason.    See  in  the  capitulary  of  f^ 
judicio  Dei  credant  absque  dnbitatione.  year  794. 1.  c.  £  265. 
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keaction  of  the  Christian  spirit  against  delusions,  ifhich  served  so 
directly  to  encourage  security  in  sin.  Thus  ttie  emperor  Charles,  in 
«  captulary  of  the  year  811,  addressed  to  ttie  bishops  and  abbotsy^ 
says :  ^^  In  seeking  to  have  fine  churches,  we  should  not  overlook 
die  genuine  ornament  of  the  church,  which  consists  in  correctness 
of  manners ;  for  great  pains  bestowed  on  the  erection  of  churches 
bebngs,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  the  times  ol  the  Old  Testament ;  but 
the  emendation  of  manners  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  New  Testament 
and  to  Christian  discipline."^  Theodulf  of  Orleans  says,  in  his 
^Instructions  to  the  Parochial  Clergy,"  ^^It  is  our  duty,  indeed,  to 
feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe  the  naked,  to  visit  the  sick  and  tiiose  in 
prison,  and  to  show  hospitality  to  strangers,  Matt.  25 ;  but  of  little 
javail  towards  securing  everlasting  life  ^ill  all  this  be  to  him  who  gives 
himself  up  to  gluttony,  to  pride,  and  other  vices,  and  who  neglects 
other  gooid  works.  It  is  needful  to  remind  the  people,  that  true 
charity  is  seen  only  in  this,  that  a  man  loves  God  more  than  himself, 
and  his  neighbor  as  himself — in  this,  that  he  does  not  conduct 
towards  others  as  he  would  not  wish  that  others  should  conduct 
towards  himself;  for  they  who  make  charity  consist  in  merely  bestow- 
ing food,  drink,  and  other  outward  gifts,  are  in  no  slight  error ;  for 
ihe  apostle  says,  ^  The  kingdom  of  God  consists  not  in  meat  and 
drink«  All  this,  too,  is  then  only  good  when  done  out  of  love." 
The  second  council  of  Chalons,  in  818,  denounced  ^  the  false  confi- 
dence i^ed  in  the  opus  operatum  of  pilgrimages  to  Rome  and  to 
the  church  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours.  ^'  Ihere  were  ecclesiastics  of  a 
careless  life,  who  imagined  themselves  cleansed  from  sin,  and  qualified 
io  perform  tiie  duties  of  their  station  —  laymen,  who  supposed  they 
eouid  sin,  or  had  sinned,  with  impunity,  because  they  undertook  sucn 
pilgrimages ;  nobles,  who,  imder  the  same  pretext,  practised  extortbn 
on  their  subjects ;  poor  men,  who  did  it  to  secure  a  better  chance 
of  begging ;  as  for  example,  those  that  roamed  the  coimtry,  falsely 
protending  that  they  were  about  to  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage,  or  who 
were  so  fi)olish  as  to  beUeve  that  by  the  mere  sight  of  a  holy  place 
they  should  be  cleansed  from  their  sins,  not  thinlong  of  those  wor^ 
of  St.  Jerome,  that  it  was  no  praise  to  have  seen  Jerusalem,  Ibut 
to  have  led  a  good  life  there."  Those  pilgrimages  alone  were  here 
accounted  commendable,  which  had  originated  in  motives  of  sincere 
pety,  and  aimed  at  the  emendation  of  the  whole  life*  Thus  Alcui^ 
wrote  to  a  nun  whose  conscience  troubled  her,  because  she  had  been 
unable  to  perform  the  pilgrimage  on  which  she  had  started :  '^  This 
was  no  great  harm ;  for  God  had  chosen  some  better  thing  for  her ; 

*  Mansi.  T.  XIIL  f.  1073.  *  Qui  vero  pcccata  sua  saccrtlotibus,  in 
'  Quamvis  bonam  sic,  ut  ccclotiiac  pul-  qnoroxn  sunt  piirocbiU,  Gdnfc^Mi  !»ant,  at  ab 
dm  sinl  aeUificia,  praefercndus  tamcn  est  his  agcndae  poenitentiae  cont-iliuni  ivccc- 
•editidis  bonoram  moram  omatus  et  cul-  pcraiit,  si  orationibus  insistciulo,  elcemo- 
Bca,  quia,  in  quantum  nobis  vidutur,  struc-  nynas  largicndo^  vitam  emcndando,  mores 
lb  baisUicarum  vcteris  legis  quandnm  tra-  componendo  apostolorum  limina  vol  quo- 
hit  consuetudinem,  monim  autcm  emenda-  mmlibct  eanctorum  inviiorc  dcAidurant, 
tio  proprie  ad  novum  testamcntum  ct  honim  est  dcvotio  modis  omiii))Us  coUaa- 
ChnstiaDam  pertinet  disciplinam.  danda. 
»C.45 
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she  had  now  only  to  expend  in  supporting  the  poor,  what  she  hai 
appropriated  to  so  long  a  journey.'^  >  Theodulf  of  Orleans  wrote 
against  this  over-valuation  of  pilgrinlages  to  Rome  in  one  of  his  minor 
poems,  where  he  says:  It  is  only  by  a  pious  life  a  man  can  find 
nis  way  to  heaven,  no  matter  whether  he  lives  at  Rome  or  eb^ 
where.* 

The  exaggerated  veneration  paid  to  saints  and  to  the  Yir^  Maiy^ 
concerning  the  ori^  of  whicn  we  spoke  in  the  preceding  period^ 
presented,  by  the  deifying  of  human  beings  in  their  individual  capn* 
city,  the  readiest  channel  for  the  admission  of  those  elements  of 
pagan  ideas,  which  had  not  been  vanquished  by  Christianity.    Air 
though  the  veneration  of  samts  was  determmed  and  limited  in  the 
church  system  of  doctrine,  by  its  connection  with  the  whole  Ghristiaa 
consciousness  of  God  and  Christian  worship  of  Ood, —  for  it  was  onlv 
the  grace  of  God,  exhibited  in  the  saints  as  his  instruments,  whidb 
was  to  be  adored,  and  only  the  mediating  sympathy  of  the  just  mado 
perfect  which  was  to  be  sought  after  in  them ;  —  yet  in  common  lift, 
the  smts  who  were  peculiarly  venerated  beci»ne  a  sort  of  guardian 
deities,  to  whom  men  were  wont  to  resort  in  all  times  of  danger  and 
sickness,  and  in  all  weighty  undertakings  ;  and  the  reference  of  tht 
whole  self-conscious  man  to  God  revealed  in  Christ,  the  sense  of  fel- 
lowship with  God  obtained  by  Christ  for  every  believer,  was  therdbj 
greatly  hindered.    Furthermore,  as  the  feeling  of  the  need  of  w» 
demption,  in  its  religious  and  moral  significance,  ceased  to  form  the 
ground-tone  of  the  inward  life,  the  great  object  of  prayer,  with  inv<> 
cation  of  the  saints,  was  rather  to  seek  deliverance  from  physical 
evils,  than  salvation  from  sin  and  from  moral  wretchedness.     The 
pagan  element  discovered  itself  in  both  ways ;  in  the  deification  of 
human  attributes,  and  in  the  sensuous  direction  given  to  the  religiooi 
need.    Bishop  Gregory  of  Tours  thanks  God  for  the  gift  of  such  a 
physician  as  Slartin,  in  expressions  sometimes  like  those  of  a  Christian 
who  thanks  God  for  a  Saviour,  sometimes  like  those  of  a  pagan  speak* 
ing  of  Esculapius.3    He  affirms  that  the  bare  touch  of  his  tomb  sto{H 
ped  hemorrhages,  gave  the  cripple  strength  to  stand  erect,  restored 
sight  to  the  blind,  and  even  banished  away  sorrow  from  the  heart. 
In  all  bodily  complamts  of  his  own  he  repaired  thither,  and  applied 
the  suffering  part  to  St.  Martin's  tomb,  or  to  the  han^gs  by  which 
it  was  inclosed.    To  be  sure  he  requires,  as  the  necessary  condition 
of  obtuning  relief,  the  true  devotion  of  a  penitent  spirit ;  ^  and  no 
doubt,  the  impression  made  on  the  feelings  by  the  spot,  with  which 

*  See  ep.  147.  tiaa  ogimtu  onmipotenti  Deo,  qui  nobis 

'Kon  tantnm  iase  jarat  Romam,  bene  talem  medictun  tnbaere  dignatus  est,  qui 

virere  qnantam  infirmitates,  nostras  pniigaret,  mlnera  dini* 

Yel  Romae  rel  ubi  Tita  agitar  hominis,  eret  ac  salabria  medicamenta  confcrret. 

Kon  via  credo  pednm;  sed  moram  dadt  *  Si  ad  ejus  beatam  tamnlom  humilietar 

ad  astra  animus  et  oratio  sublimetur,  si  defloant  !»• 

Quia  qoid  nbiqne  gent,  spectat  ab  arce  crimae  et  companctio  vera  snccedat,  si  ab 

Dens.  imo  corde  emitiantor  suspiria,  invenit  plo- 

'  Gregorr,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  ratos  laetidam,  colpa  veniam,  dolor  pc^M- 

book  on  tne  nurades  of  St  Martin :  gra*  ris  pervenit  ad  medfelam 
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were  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  men  of  this  age,  by  all  they  had 
been  told  from  childhood,  so  many  sacred  recollections,  might  somo- 
tnaes  produce  a  salutary  thrill  of  emotion ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  it 
Hiay  be  explained  how  criminals  might  here  be  brought  to  confess 
tiieir  guilt,  or  how  the  suddenly  awakened  anguish  of  remorse  might 
reyeal  itself  to  them  in  menacing  visions,  or  a  powerful  shock  of  the 
nervous  system  predispose  them  to  sudden  attacks  of  illness.  Yet 
w»  also  meet  with  cases,  where  St.  Martin  is  invoked  precisely  after 
the  manner  of  a  pagan  deity ;  as,  when  he  ia  addressed  in  the  fcdlow- 
i&g  style :.  ^^  If  thou  dost  not  peiform  what  I  request  of  thee,  we  will 
here  bum  fov  tiiee  no  more  lamps,  nor  pay  thee  any  honors  at  all ; "  ^ 
pod  the  objects  taken  oflf  from  the  places  about  the  holy  tomb,  were 
lulled  to  the  same  uses  as  any  amulet  of  pagan  superstition.^  Such 
being  the  tendency  of  the  popular  mind,^  it  would  now  follow,  as  a 
rery  natural  consequence,  that  deception  in  the  use  of  pretended 
rdies  would  be  common,^  or  that  those  least  entitled  to  the  name 
mmld  be  honored,  after  their  deatl^,  as  saints.  To  put  a  stop  to 
Buoh  abuses,  the  Emperor  Charles,  in  a  capitulary  issued  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Maine,^  in  794,  directed,  that  no  new  saints  should  be  wor- 
shipped, and  no  chapels  erected  to  their  memory  on  the  public  high- 
ways ;  but  those  only  should  be  worshipped  in  the  church,  who  had 
been  raised  to  this  honor  by  virtue  of  their  sufferings  or  the  worthi- 
ness of  then:  lives. 

The  number  of  festivals,  additional  to  the  high  festivals  of  the  an- 
cient church,  had  increased,  up  to  the  end  of  this  period,  in  the  West- 
ern church,  (as  we  find  from  a  list  drawn  up  by  a  council  at  Mentz 
in  813*)  to  the  following  extent.  First,  there  were  two  fativcUa  of 
Matty,  As  Christmas  was  naturally  followed  by  the  celebration  of 
many  other  festivals  relating  to  the  infancy  of  Christ,  so  there  arose, 
lit  the- Greek  church,  the  festival  of  Clirist's  presentation  in  the  temple, 
lAke  2:  25 ;  referring  to  the  recognition  of  the  child  Jesus  as  the  Mes- 

-  '  8«e  Qrcgor.  Taron.  de  mirocalifl  Mar-  monk  of  St  Gall.    One  who  had  fiiiled  of 

tiai,  L  ILL  c.  8.  g&ining  the  favor  of  his  bishop  and  feudal 

^Qrtgorj  of  Toars   having   observed  lord,  finally  resorted  with  success  to  the 

ttitt  one  of  his  vineyards  was  ruined  every  following  expedient    Having  entrapped  a 

yt$t  by  hati-f  terms,  fastened  a  piece  of  fox  without  injuring  the  aninial,  he  brought 

wax,  taken  from  the  vicinity  of  the  tomb,  it  as  a  present  to  t)ishop  Recho.    As  the 

on  one  of  Uie  tallest  trees,  and  from  that  bishop  was  wondering  how  he  managed  to 

time  tho  place  was  spared,  de  miraculis  catch  the  fox  with  so  little  harm  to  the 

Marttai  L  L  c.  34.    Oil  was  used  as  an  creature,  the  man  said:  When  the  fox  was 

cmulet,  to  cure  a  disease  among  cattle,  do  in  full  chase,  I  cried  out  to  it.  In  the  name 

mlracnlis  Martini  1.  IIL  c.  18.  of  my  lord  Recho,  stop  and  keep  still! 

'  A  monk,  who  had  already  in  his  life-  So  the  fox  stood  immovable  till  I  seized 

time  acquired  the  character  of  a  miracle-  him.    The  bishop  was  well  pleased  to  find 

woiker,  requested  that  he  might  not  be  that  his  sanctity  hod  so  plainly  revealed 

baried  in  his  dobter,  foreseeing  that  after  itself,  and  the  man  had  won  his  favor  for- 

hifl  death  multitudes  of  the  people  would  ever.    Even  if  the  story  were  not  true,  it 

be  continually  flocking  to  his  grave,  in  may  none  the  less  be  considered  as  a  cha- 

ordcT  to  be  cured  of  their  diseases.    Grc-  ractcristic  satire,  taken  from  the  life  of  the 

gor.  Tnron.  vitae   patrum  c.  I.     Vain-  times.    MonacM  Sangallensis  gesta  Caroii 

minded  blthops  now  aspired  to  the  honor  M.  1. 1,  c.  20. 

of  having   it   said,   that   miracles   were  *  See  Gregor.  Toron.  hist  L  DL  c.  6 

wiDBfffat  m  their  name.    A  characteristic  *  C  40. 

maecSote  on  this  point  Is  related  by  the  *  C.  35. 
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siah,  by  Simeon  and  Anna — hence  called  in  the  Greek  church  ^ 
ioQTy  vnavtr^g  (lov  xvqiov).  But  in  the  Western  chmxjh,  the  worslm 
of  Mary  caused  it  to  be  changed  into  a  festival  of  Mary ;  under  wbieh 
name  this  feast  is  noticed  by  the  council  of  Mentz  —  as  the  festum  pii> 
rificationis  Mariae.  The  habit  of  comparing  Mary  with  Christ  led  men 
gradually  to  believe,  that  something  of  a  miraculous  nature  must  haT« 
been  connected  both  with  thei  beginning  and  the  end  of  her  earthly 
life ;  and  the  silence  of  the  gospels  on  the  subject  of  her  death  left  here 
ample  room  for  legendary  tracUtion.^  This  led  to  the  festival  of  die 
assumption  (assumtio  Mariae).  Next  followed,  as  octave  to  the  festi- 
val of  Christmas^  the  festival  of  Chrisfs  circumcision^  which  was  eet 
over  against  the  pagan  celebration  of  New  year's  day.  Furthermore, 
there  was  the  feast  of  St,  Michady  the  occasion  of  which  was  as  foUowB. 
The  Apocalypse  had  set  to  work  the  imaginations  of  men  to  invent  fic- 
tions about  the  archangel  Michael ;  and  many  were  the  stories  about 
visions  in  which  he  was  described  as  having  appeared.  With  the  storj 
of  such  an  appearance  was  finally  connected  in  the  Roman  church  1m 
feast  of  St.  Mchael,  dedicatio  sancti  Michaelis,  as  it  was  called  by  Uie 
council  of  Mentz,  in  reference  to  the  dedication  of  a  church  in  Rome, 
where  an  appearance  of  this  sort  was  said  to  have  occurred.  The  idea 
of  this  feast  is,  the  communion  of  believers  on  earth  with  the  hi^er 
world  of  perfected  spirits  —  the  memory  of  the  church  triumphant. 
Furthermore,  there  was  the  simxdtaneom  festival^  which  originated  m 
the  fifth  century y  in  honor  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  and  of  SL 
Pauly  Dies  natalis  apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli.  The  nativity  of  John 
the  Baptistj  the  only  one  which,  besides  the  nativity  of  Christ,  was 
celebrated  in  the  church,  and  that  on  account  of  its  connection  with 
the  latter.  Next  are  particularly  mentioned,  the  natales  of  Andrew, 
of  Remigius  (of  Rheims)  and  of  Martin ;  and  for  each  several  diocese 
the  particular  festivals  of  the  saints,  which  were  buried  in  them ;  and 
festivals  commemorating  the  dedication  of  particular  churches.  In 
this  age,  arose  also  another  festival,  not  named  by  this  council,  which 
afterwards  obtained  general  validity.  In  the  Greek  church,  was  first 
introduced  a  feast  in  memory  of  all  the  saints  which,  inasmuch  as  iiie 
whole  number  of  saints  represents  the  collective  sum  of  the  effects  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  was  properly  observed  as  an  octave  to  the  festival  of 
Pentecost.  But  in  the  Western  church,  the  founding  of  the  same  fes- 
tival grew  out  of  a  particular  occasion.  Boniface  IV,  who  became 
pope  in  the  year  610,  having  at  his  own  request  been  presented,  by 
the  Greek  emperor  Phocas,  >rith  the  Pantheon  in  Rome,  following  oat 
the  pagan  idea,  converted  this  temple  into  a  church  dedicated  to  Mary 
and  all  the  saints,  which  now  suggested  the  idea  of  founding  a  festivfu 
of  this  import.  Alcuin  particularly  designates  this  festival,  as  the  feast 
of  the  glorification  of  human  nature  by  Christ,  in  the  consciousness  that 
men  were  now  endowed  with  so  much  power  as  instruments  of  iiie  Hdjy 

*  The  Icffondfl  finally  reduced  to  form  in  her  bed,  and  watched  with  her.    Then  ap- 

Gregory  of  Toura  dc  gloria  raartyrum  1.  I.  pcared  Christ  with  his  angels,  and  commit- 

c.  4.    \Vhcn  Mary  was  near  the  point  of  ted  her  soul  to  the  archan^  Gabriel ;  but 

deathy  all  the  apostles  assembled  around  her  body  was  taken  away  m  a  cloud. 
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Spirit — the  feast  of  spiritual  commmiion  with  the  perfected  members 
Of  the  church  J 

We  obsenred,  in  the  preceding  period,  how  the  idea  of  the  Lord's 
sapper  as  a  sacrifice,  which  had  proceeded  from  a  purely  Christian 
dement,  became  gradually  transrormed  from  the  symbolical  into  a 
magical  import.    In  this  respect,  Oregory  the  Oreat  appears  espe- 
cially to  represent  the  Christian  spirit  of  the  age,  ever  inclining  more 
and  more  to  the  ma^cal.    The  idea,  that  the  holy  supper  should  rep- 
resent, in  a  lively  form,  to  the  believing  heart,  the  redemptive  sufier- 
mgi  of  Christ,  whereby  mankind  became  reconciled  to  God  —  and  the 
eommunion  between  Heaven  and  earth  was  restored, — this  idea  took, 
for  him,  the  meaning :  that  whenever  the  priest  presents  this  offering, 
heaven  opens  at  his  voice ;  the  choirs  of  angels  appear ;  the  high  and 
the  low,  die  earthly  and  the  heavenly  unite ;  the  visible  and  the  invisi- 
ble become  one.*    Who  may  not  recognize  here  a  heart  deeply  pene- 
trated with  the  consciousness  of  what  had  been  done  by  the  reoemp- 
tion ;  tiiough  the  truth  at  bottom,  from  being  connected  with  the  false 
view  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  false  notion,  grounded  therein,  of  the 
nciificial  act  of  the  priest,  from  being  transferred  to  this  isolated,  out- 
ward act,  received  an  erroneous  application  ?    Now  Gregory,  by  look- 
mg  at  llie  sacrifice  of  the  supper  m  this  connection,  could  say :  What 
wast  be  the  efficacy  of  this  sacrifice,  which  continually  imitates  and 
repeats  for  us  the  redemptive  passion  of  Christ  ?a    But  still  Gregory 
dia  not  apprehend  this  idea  of  a  sacrifice  in  a  barely  outward  manner, 
but  in  connection  with  the  whole  bent  and  tendency  of  the  inward  life, 
IS  did  Augustin ;  for  he  reckoned,  as  belonging  to  the  living  appro- 
priation of  this  sacrifice,  the  spiritual  offering  of  one's  self,  the  surren- 
Oty  of  the  whole  life  to  the  Redeemer,  in  an  absolute  self-renunciar 
titm.^    But  although  he  could  apprehend,  after  this  manner,  the  doc- 
tme  of  the  holy  supper  in  its  true  religious  and  moral  significance,  as 
denoting  the  living  appropriation  of  fellowship  mth  the  Redeemer,  yet 
as  a  consequence  resulting  from  that  magical  element,  he  connected 
with  this  the  idea  of  an  objective,  magical  efficacy  of  that  sacrifice, 
capable  of  operating  both  on  the  living  and  on  the  dead.^ 

As  to  its  etket  on  departed  souls,  this  was  connected  with  that  other 
notion,  which  also  had  come  down  &om  the  previous  period,^  of  a  pu]> 

*  Alcnin  (ep.  76)  to  Arno,  archbishop  of  tns  iteram  in  hoc  mvstcrio  sacrae  oblatio- 

SiUmis :  qaoniam  si  Elias  unas  ex  iUis  nis  immolator. 

In  Teten  testamento  oratione  sna  dam  to-  ^  Scd  nccesse  est,  at  cam  haec  agimas 
hdt  dandere  coclam  potoit  praevaricatori-  nosmetipsos  Deo  in  cordis  contritionc  mac- 
tat  €t  aperire  ooDTersiSf  qaanto  magis  om-  temas,  qnia  qui  passionis  dominicae  my$- 
■M  tancti  in  noro  testamento,  abi  eis  spe-  teria  celebramas,  debemns  imitari  qa'oil 
daliter  et  patenter  claves  regni  coclostis  agimas.    Tanc  ergo  vcre  pro  nobis  bof^tio 


sunt  et  claadere  coclum  pos-  erit  Deo,  cam  nos  ipsos  hostiam  fccerimus. 

incredolis  et  aperire  crcdentibos,  si  in-  *  The  presentation  of  this  offering  caniiod 

i  dilectione  honoriftcantur,  a  fidelibas  the  chains  to  be  removed  from  a  distant 

•I  hooorificantar  glorificatione  cis  condig-  captive,  in  whose  behalf  his  faitliful  wife 

Bt.  had  offered  it    In  the  same  way,  a  8ca- 

'  See  Gregor.  Dial  L  IV.  c.  58.  man,  tossed  about  by  a  storm  in  a  smnll 

'  Quae  illam  nobis  mortem  per  mv^te-  boat  at  sea  was  supported  by  bread  from 

flam  reparat,  pro  absolationc  nostra  pas-  heaven,  and  saved  from  foundering. 

rionem  vnigeniti  semper  iinitatur.    Chris-  '  See  Vol.  IL 
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gatorial  firo  destined  for  those  Ghrisiians  who,  though  on  the  whole  In 
a  state  of  saving  faith  (that  is,  of  faith  working  by  love),  were  still 
burdened  with  many  clogs  of  sin,  for  which  they  must  suffer,  and  from 
which  they  must  be  purified,  and  who  had  died  in  this  state.  Now  the 
sacrifice  offered  for  such,  since  tiie  efficacy  of  Christ's  passion  was 
thereby  appropriated  to  them,  was  to  serve  as  a  means  of  delivering 
them  sooner  from  those  purifjdng  fires,  and  of  enabling  them  to  get  to 
heaven.  The  stories  which  Gregory  cites  in  his  Dialogues  in  confirmsr 
tion  of  these  ideas,  were  peculiarly  adapted,  if  we  consider  the  prevail- 
ing bent  of  the  age,  to  obtain  currency  for  his  views  in  the  minds  of 
men,  whose  religious  feelings  partook  so  strongly  of  the  sensuous  ele- 
ment, and  who  were  governed  more  by  an  excited  imaguiation,  than 
by  the  prudent  dictates  of  the  imderstanding.  While  then,  in  coit 
nection  with  the  predominant  Old  Testament  mode  of  considering  tbo 
priesthood,  this  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper  became  the  prevaiUng  one, 
the  dangerous  error  now  arose  among  the  people,  of  laying  the  greaiir 
est  stress  on  the  sacrificial  act  of  the  priest  in  behalf  of  the  U\ing  and 
the  dead.  The  priest  w^as  solicited  with  valuable  presents,  to  say 
masses  for  the  repose  of  departed  souls ;  while  the  laity  were  more 
seldom  disposed  to  participate  in  the  commimion.  The  thing  was  carried 
to  such  an  extreme,  that  priests  presented  the  offering  of  the  mass  alone 
and  by  themselves,  without  any  participation  of  fche  congregation  (the 
so-called  missae  privatae).  Efforts  were  made  in  the  Carolingian  pe» 
riod  to  remove  this  abuse  also,  which  was  so  directly  opposed  to  &e 
design  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  many  voices  of  the 
church  alleged  against  it  the  ancient  liturgical  forms  of  celebrating  the 
eucharist.  Thus  the  council  of  Mentz,  in  813,  says,  how  can  the 
priest  pronounce  the  words:  Sursum  corda,  or  donunus  vobiscum 
(Raise  your  hearts  —  The  Lord  be  with  you),  where  none  are  pre* 
sent  ?i  Tlieodulf  of  Orleans  brings  up  the  same  subject  in  his  I» 
stnictions  to  the  parochial  clergy  ;^  and  objects  to  private  masses,  thai 
our  Lord  said,  Where  two  or  three  are  assembled  in  my  name,  I  will 
be  in  the  midst  of  them.  Hence  too,  it  was  found  necessary  to  exhorl 
the  laity  to  a  more  frequent  participation  in  the  communion.  This  was 
done  by  the  synod  at  Cloveshove,  and  by  Theodulf  of  Orleans,  who 
insists  however  upon  the  necessity  of  due  preparation  in  order  to  pai^ 
ticipate  worthily  in  the  holy  ordinance.^ 

The  ancient  rules  of  church  penance  were  transmitted  also  to  this 
period.  Yet  some  regard  was  paid,  in  the  administration  of  church 
discipline,  to  the  new  relations  which  had  sprung  up  among  a  barium 
rous  people.  Thus  to  those,  who  personalltf  confessed  their  sins  to  tlM 
priest,^  it  was  granted  as  a  favor,  that  they  should  not  be  subjected  to 

'  C.  23.  tutibus  exomet,  cleemosjnU  et  orationibii 

'  C.  7.    It  could  not  bo  celebrated  sine    insistat. 
salotatione  lacerdotis,  respoosionc  nihllo-        *  The  distinction  of  pccaUaocfiul^  from 


minas  plebis.  peccatis  publicis,  which  lattercamc  to  the 

'  C.  44.  admonendus  est  populus,  ut  nc-  Kiiuwltil)^'  of  the  biiihops  by  otlicr  wit^ 

qiiaquam  indiftcrenter  aecedut,  nee  ab  hoc  ncsses,  and  were  publicly  punished  accord- 

nlmium  abstineat,  sed  cum  omni  diligentia  ing  to  their  decisions  at  public  tribunals, 

eligat  tempus,  quundo  aliquamdiu  ab  o\iere  (see  what  has  been  said  aboTO  concemlqg 

ooi\jngaU  abstineat  et  vitiiA  se  purgct,  vir-  the  SendsK 
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any  pMie  chtirch  penance,  but  only  to  penitential  exercises  which 
▼ere  to  be  performed  in  private.  There  was  a  deviation  from  the  an- 
cient laws  of  the  church  also  in  this,  that  to  those  who  confessed  their 
ms  and  declared  their  readiness  to  engage  in  the  penitential  exercises 
nnposed  on  them,  the  priest  might  grant  absolution  at  once,  although 
ihey  could  not  as  yet  be  allowed  to  partake  of  the  communion.^  And 
nnce  in  general,  there  were  now  many  things  in  the  laws  relating  to 
church  penance  which  could  not  be  adapted  to  the  new  relations,  or, 
amidst  such  relations,  could  not  be  applied  without  encountering  a 
liolent  oppo^tion;  this  circumstance  led  to  changes  which,  often- 
timeB,  were  undertaken  to  be  carried  through  in  so  arbitrary  a  man- 
ner, as  threatened  to  enfeeble  the  severity  of  church  discipline,  so 
wholesome  for  those  rude  times,  and  to  encourage  security  in  crimes. 
"Whenever  a  real  interest  was  felt  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
church,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Carolinian  period,  men  endeavored  to 
banish  the  libelli  poenitentiales  (penitential  certificates),  which  sprang 
into  use  in  so  abusive  a  manner ;  and  to  restore  again  the  severity  of 
tiie  ecclesiastical  laws.^  The  directions  for  administering  church  pen- 
ance, drawn  up  by  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  Egbert  of 
York  in  the  eighth  century,  and  by  Halitgar,  bishop  of  Cambray,  at 
the  opening  of  the  ninth  century,  were  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  the  ancient  laws  of  the  church,  relating  to  penance,  applica- 
Ue  to  the  new  relations  and  manners.  Now  these  races  of  people 
were  much  accustomed  to  pecuniarv  mulcts,  which  had  been  adopted  > 
abo  into  the  systems  of  jurisprudence ;  so  that  by  paying  a  certain  r 
specified  fine,  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  theft  or  of  murder,  could 
pardbase  exemption  from  the  punishment  due  to  those  crimes ;  and  by 
a  mnpoMfum,  could  come  to  an  understanding  with  those  whom  they 
had  injured,  or  with  the  relations  of  those  ,whom  they  had  murdered. 
The  regulations  of  church  penance  were  now  accommodated  to  these 
enstoms,'  and  a  comporition  of  this  sort  was  received  among  the  num- 


».U11-  1 


*  Among  the  ordinances  of  Boniface, —  tary,  perhaps  Maximos  of  Turin,  felt  con- 

vliere   also  it  i^i  spoken  of  as  a  com-  strained  to  speak    earnestly  against    the/ 

pliance  introdaoed  bj^  the  circnmstances  abuse  of  indulgences  practised  bv  AriiiD 

of  die  times.     £t  quia  varia  necessitate  ecclesiastics  among  the  barbarian  tribes 

mnjodimur,  eanonum  statuta  do  conci-  and  which  had  sprung  out  of  accommod^ 

kandia   poenitentibus   pleniter   obscrvare,  tion  to  these  prevailing  customs.    See  the 

proptereaomnino  non  dimittatnr(  it  should  passage  already  referred  to  in  connection 

not  be  wholly  omitted,  everything  should  with  another  subject :   Praepositi  eorum, 

be  Atme  that  was  possible).    Curet  unus-  quos  presbyteros  vocant,  dicuntur  tale  ha- 

qniiqiie  presbyter  statim  post   acceptam  here  mandatum,  ut  si  quis  laicorum  fassus 

eonfessionem  poenitentinm  singulos  data  fuerit  crimen  admissum,  non  dicat  illi :  ago 

Ofitione  reconciliarL     Wurdtwein,  f.  142.  pocnitentiam ;   defle  peccata;   sed  dicat: 

'  So  the  second  council  of  Chalons  c  38.  pro  hoc  criminc  da  tantum  mihi  et  indul- 
itpndiatis  penitus  libcllisf  quos  poeniten-  getur  tibi.  Yanus  plane  et  insipiens  prcs- 
ules  Tocant,  quorum  sunt  certi  errores,  oyter,  qui  cum  ille  praedam  accipiat,  putat, 
incertl  auctores.  Qui  dum  pro  peccatis  quod  peccatum  Christus  mdulgeat  Nes- 
gnribiis  leves  quosdam  et  inusitatos  im-  cit,  quia  salvator  solet  peccata  donare  et 
pommt  poenitentiae  modos,  consuunt  pul-  pro  delicto  quaerere  pretiosas  lacrimas, 
vQka  secundum  propheticum  scrmonem  non  pecunias  numerosas.  Denique  Pe- 
Ench.  13.  sub  omni  cubito  manus  et  faci-  trus,  cum  ter  negando  Dominum  deliouis- 
BBt  cervicalia  sub  capite  universae  aetatis  set,  veniam  non  muneribus  meruit,  sea  la- 
id ^riendas  animas.  crimis  impetravit.    Apnd  hujusmodi  prae- 

'  Eren  a  church-father  of  the  fifth  cen-  ceptores  semper  divites  innocentes,  semper 

12* 
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ber  of  eoolesIasUcal  punishments ;  or  those  who  could  not  beindnoej 
to  undertake  certain  kinds  of  church  penance  to  which  ihey  should 
have  been  subjected  according  to  the  old  laws  of  the  church,  were  4d» 
lowed  to  substitute  for  these  a  pecuniary  fine  proportionately  estiiiia;^ 
ed,  and  the  money  thus  contributed  was  either  to  be  given  as  almB  to 
the  poor,  or  paid,  for  ihe  ransom  of  captives,  or  for  defraying  the  es> 
penses  of  public  worship.^  This  was  the  first,  in  itself  conadered,  iih 
nocent,  occasion  6f  indulgences.  They  were  accordingly  nothing  else 
at  first,  than  a  substitution  for  the  church  punishments  hiiherto  cuh 
tomary,  of  others  bettor  suited  to  the  manners  of  these  races.  But  10 
it  generally  happened  that  some  fatal  misapprehension,  whereby  ilie 
barbarous  people  were  made  to  feel  secure  in  their  sins,  became  eaolj 
attached  not  only  to  this,  but  to  every  kind  of  church  penance,  when 
the  ecclesiastical  tribunal  was  not  duly  (Ustinguished  from  Ihe  diving 
and  the  church  absolution,  from  the  divine  forgiveness  of  sins,  and 
when  penitence  was  not  contemplated  in  its  connection  with  the  whdd 
economy  of  Christian  salvation,^  so  it  happened  here,  Ihat  the  jvactioe 
of  granting  absolution  for  money  soon  gave  birth  to  tbe  &tal  errors 
that  it  was  possible  in  this  way  to  purchase  exemption  from  the  poi^ 
ishment  of  sin  and  to  obtain  its  forgiveness.  The  fieilse  confidence  iii 
the  merit  of  almsgiving  was  in  fact  nothing  new.  Against  this  delo- 
sion  and  the  abuse  resulting  from  it,  many  of  the  refonning  synods  of 
this  period  earnestly  contended.  Thus  the  synod  at  Gloveshove,  iO 
often  mentioned  before,  declared  in  the  year  747,  can.  26,  that  afann 
were,  by  no  means,  to  be  given  under  the  impression  of  being  able  there* 
by  to  indulge  more  freely  in  certain  sins,  of  however  trifling  a  nature^ 
Nor  should  ahns  be  given  except  out  of  property  that  had  been  lawfiit 
ly  acquired.  When,  on  the  contrary,  alms  were  given  out  of  properiTf 
unlawfully  obtained,  the  divine  justice  was  thereby  rather  off(«aed  tfaaA 
appeased.  Neither  might  any  give  alms  to  the  himgry  for  the  purpose 
of  surrendering  himself  to  gluttony  and  drunkenness  ;  lest  perchanoHy 
in  making  the  divine  justice  venal,  he  might  draw  down  on  himself  the 
heavier  condemnation.  They  who  so  acted  or  judged,  seemed  to  pve 
their  property  to  (Jod ;  but  beyond  a  doubt  they  much  rather  by  tiieip 
vices  gave  themselves  to  the  de\dl.*  This  synod  denounced  jJso  ihib 
dangerous,  arbitrary,  and  novel  custom,  by  which  men  imagined  (an  ep> 
ror  occasioned  no  doubt  by  the  above-mentioned  introduction  of  Offrnpfh 
sitians  into  the  practice  of  the  church),  that  by  the  giving  of  alms,  they 
were  released  from  all  the  other  more  difficult  kinds  of  church  penenoe 
— when,  on  the  contrary,  the  ordinary  church  penance  ought  only  to 
be  strengthened  thereby.^    So  too  the  second  council  of  Chalons,  A.D. 

panperes  criminogi.    8.  Mabillon  Mascam  sanctnm  altare,  sive  pro  panperilras  Chltt* 

Italicam  T.  I.  P.  11.  p.  28.  tianis  erogandnm. 

^  Halitgar.  liber  poenitendalis,  that  who-       '  Sec  respecting  the  germ  of  these  erroVl, 

CTer  coald  not  submit  to  the  prescribed  the  section  relatitie  to  diorch-life.    VoL  L 

fasts,  shoald  pav  a  sum  of  money,  propor-  p.  219,  and  VoL  IL  p.  256. 
tionate  to  his  means,  for  the  determinate       '  Hoc  enim  modo  facientes  sire  aesti- 

period  of  fastings  remitted  to  him.     Sed  mantes  sua   Deo  dare  vidcntnr,  sciptbs 

umuquisque  attendat,  cui  dare  debet,  sive  diabolo  per  fla^tia  dare  non  dubitantur. 
pic  redemptione  captivonun,  sivo  super       *  Foatremo  ucuti  nova  adinrentio  nn 
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818,1  declared  agpuiisi  such  as  expected  to  purcliase^iimntimty  from 
pmUinent  by  ue  pving  of  ahns.>  A  false  confidence  of  the  same 
land  was  placed  abo  inibe  mechanical  repetition  of  fonns  of  prayeri 
cf  pealms,  and  eren  upon  those  so-called  good  works,  which  men  pro- 
cared  others  to  do  for  them.  The  conn(nl  of  Clove^oye  declared  on 
tiie  oontrarf ,'  that  the  ongmg  of  psahns  was  without  meaning^  except 
as  an  expression  of  the  feelings  of  the  heart.^  This  council  was  led  to 
declare  itself  so  strongly  atid  explicitly  agunst  these  erroneous  tenden- 
cies, because  Ihey  had  exhibited  themselves  in  tibe  grossest  fonns.  A 
rich  man,  who  applied  for  absolution  on  account  of  a  heavy  crime,  had 
stated  in  his  letter,  that  he  had  distributed  so  many  alms,  and  procured 
sndi  a  number  of  persons  to  sing  psalms  and  to  fast  for  him,  ihat  even 
if  he  lived  a  hundred  years  longer,  he  would  have  furnished  a  sufS- 
cient  compensaticn.  If  the  divine  justice  could  be  so  promtiated^  say 
the  eoucil  on  the  other  side,  Christ  would  not  have  said.  How  hardly 
diaO  a  rich  man  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 

In  the  regulations  touching  church  penance,  which  belong  to  the 
Oaidinj^  period,  aUusion  is  constantiy  made  to  the  fact,  that  the 
pesaaee  should  be  measured,  not  by  the  length  of  the  time,  but  by  the 
change  of  d^spodtion.^  Attcnation  was  directed  also  to  the  difference 
between  Ihe  oivine  fixr^veness  of  sm  and  priestly  absolution.  Allud- 
ing to  the  oixnion  of  those  who  held  that  confession  of  rins  before  God 
was  alone  necessary,  and  maintaining  on  the  contraiy,  that  both 
diould  be  united,  this  council  says :  We  should  confess  our  sins  to 
Ged|  who  is  the  forever  of  all  sins  according  to  Psahn  31,  and  mu- 
tually pray  for  each  other's  salvation.  By  confession  before  God,  we 
dbtam  the  forgjiveness  of  uns,  by  confesdon  to  the  priest  we  learn  firom 
liim  Ihe  means,  by  which  sin  may  be  purged  away.  For  God,  the  au- 
thor and  giver  of  salvation  and  of  health,  bestows  these  blessings, 
sometimes  by  the  mvisible  agency  of  his  power,  sometimes  by  emjdoy- 
ing  the  agency  of  the  physician.^  It  is  here  allowed,  that  tiie  divine 
fin^^veness  of  sins  could  be  bestowed,  even  without  the  priestly  abso- 
liiiion ;  but  that  the  priest  acted  only  as  an  instrument  of  divine  grace, 
fiixr  the  purpose  of  leading  men  to  the  appropriation  of  the  divine  pardon.7 

pbrimis  pericolosa  consaetado  est,  non  peccata,  ca  rcro,  quae  sacerdod  fit,  docet, 

deemosjna  porrecta  ad  minaeodam  vol  ad  qoalitcr  ipsa  ^  purgentur  pcccata.      "Dtxta 

antandam  satis&ctionem  per  jejaniam  et  namaue  salutis  et  sanitatis  auctor  et  largi- 

nliqtta  expiationis  opera,  a  sacerdotc  jure  tor  pleramqao  banc  praobet  suae  potentiae 

enonica  indkta,  ted  magis  ad  augmentan-  invisibili  adininistrauono,  plcnimque  medU 

dm  emendationem.  corum  opcratione. 

*  C  8S.  ^  Also  Tbeodulf  of  Orleans  supposes  the 
'  C  36.    Qui  boo  p^rpetzarant,  yideutur  for^veness  of  sins  conditioned  solely  on 

Deom  mercede  conduccrc,  nt  eis  Impune    the  inward  confession  of  sins  before  Gk>d, 

peecare  liceat  quia  qnanto  nos  memores  sumua  peccato- 

>  C.  37.  rum  nostrorum,  tanto  horum  Dominus  ob- 

*  Tbe  intima  intentio  cordis.  liviscitur.     But  ho  considers  it  to  be  tho 

*  Thus  the  second  council  of  Chalons  end  of  auricular  confession,  that  penitents 
S13  c.  34 :  ncque  enim  pcnsanda  est  poeni-  by  following  the  counsel  of  tho  priest,  and 
tatia  qoantitate  temporis,  sed  ardore  men-  applying  tho  remedies  by  him  prescribed, 
tb  et  mortificatione  corporis.  Cor  autem  and  through  the  mediation  of  his  prajroB, 
eoatritnm  ct  hnmiliatum  Deus  non  sper-  mi^ht  be  cleansed  from  the  stain  of  sin, 
tit  quia  accepto  a  sacerdotibus  salutari  con 

*  Confessio  itaque,  quae  Deo  fit,  porgat  silio,  saluberrimis  poenitentiae  obseryatio* 
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So  too  Halitgar  savs:^  ^^When  a  man  has  committed  any  on, 
whereby  he  is  excluded  from  the  body  of  Christ,  a  great  deal  mora 
certainly  depends  on  contrition  of  heart  than  on  ttie  measure  of 
time ;  but  as  no  one  can  look  into  the  heart  of  another,  particular 
times  have  been  rightiy  fixed  upon  by  the  heads  of  the  church,  in 
order  that  satisfaction  may  also  be  given  to  tiie  church,  in  which  tiie 
sins  are  forgiven.^"  It  is  evident,  how  much  better  it  would  have  been 
for  the  religious  and  moral  condition  of  the  communities,  if  tiiere  had 
not  been  so  great  a  lack  of  priests  capable  of  administering  the  sys- 
tem of  church  penance  according  to  the  principles  here  expressed. 

Besides  the  changes  in  the  system  of  penance,  which  proceeded 
from  too  lax  a  tendency,  we  have  still  to  mention  the  new  and  severer 
kinds  of  penance,  which,  although  more  rarely,  were  imposed  in  ex- 
traordinary cases,  such  as  murder,  —  where  the  delinquent  was  cooi" 
polled  to  go  about  with  a  Jieavy  wdght  of  iron  chains  and  rings,  made 
fast  to  different  members  of  his  body ;  or,  thus  loaded,  to  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  some  distant  holy  place,  as  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  where, 
according  to  the  nature  of  his  case,  he  was  to  obtain  absolutiotL* 
Against  the  vagrancy  of  such  pninents,  more  resembling  the  spirit  of 
oriental  self-castigation,  than  the  moral  cidture  of  a  Christian,  and  im- 
itated no  doubt  by  enthusiasts  and  deceivers  in  other  cases  bendes 
those  described,  the  enlperor  Charles  finally  passed,  in  the  year  789| 
a  special  law.^ 

nibns  sive  matnis  orationibiis,  pcccatomm  cidii  centum  circnlis  ferreis  tarn  in  eoBo 

maculas  diluimus,  c.  30.    To  be  snre,  ao-  quam  in  utroaue  constrictiu  bnc|iio,qiiaai 

cording  to  the  church  theory  of  satisfaction,  gravibus  quoudic  suppliciis  aAoerator,  par 

it  might  be  considered  necessary,  after  the  sulcos,  qnos  ferrum  camibus  ^os  inllizflnL 

foTgiTenc«s  of  sin  had  been  obtamed,  to  ob-  Tidentibos  fidcm  fecit    Vita  8.  Galli,  L  £ 

tain  also  exemption  fixun  its  punishment  by  &  34. 

means  of  church  penances  voluntarily  nn-  *  Nee  isti  nudi  cum  fcrro  (sinantnr  vsia- 

dertaken,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  ri),  qui  dicunt  se  data  sibi  poenitentiam 

being  subjected  to  the  fires  of  purgatory.  vagantes.     Melius  videtur,  nt,  si  aliqvid 

^  In  his  preface  de  poenitentiae  utilitate.  inconsuetum  et  capitale  crimen  comimw- 

'  Ut  sutisfiat  etiam  ecdcsiac,  in  qua  re-  rint,  in  loco  pcrmaneant  laborantes  et  ierri- 

mittantur  pcccata.  entes  et  poenitcntiam  agentes  secandtun 

'  The  description  of  such  an  one :  Pau-  quod  sibi  canonice  impositum  sit  Bafa& 

perculus  quidam  presbyter  propter  homi-  capitulaf .  L  239. 


SECTION  FOURTH. 


•mSTORT  OP  CHRISTIANITY,  APPREHENDED  AND  DEVELOPED  AS 

A  SYSTEM  OF  DOCTRINES. 

I.  In  the  Latin  Church. 

Gregory  the  Great,  with  whom  we  be^  this  period,  concludes  the 
series  of  classical  church-teachers  of  the  West.  By  him,  that  form 
of  the  development  of  church  doctrine  which  had  obtamed  in  the 
Ghzistiamzed  Roman  world,  was  carried  over  into  the  succeeding  centa 
ries ;  and  he  represents  the  very  important  middle  point  between  the 
Christian  creation  under  the  Roman  form  of  culture,  now  in  the  process 
of  decline,  and  the  new  Christian  creation,  destined  to  spring  forth  out 
of  tiie  stock  of  the  German  races.  Bom  in  Rome,  between  the  years 
540  and  550,  of  a  noble,  patrician  fanuly,  he  was  educated  in  a  style 
oorrespo&dijQjt  to  his  rank,  and  posseeied  a  good  knowledge  of  Roinaii 
liteiratai^:  Of  the  Greek  language  he  ^waiys  remained  ignorant. 
Be  filled  tot  some  time  the  office  of  praetor  at  Rome,  till,  in  his  for* 
fieili  year,  he  retired  from  active  duties  and  embraced  tiie  monastic 
life.  He  founded  six  mona^ries ;  and  in  one  of  th^se,  which  he  had 
esta3)lished  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  he  entered  as  a  monk  himself,  and 
was  aftetwards  made  its  abbot.  The  Roman  bishop,  Pelagius  11, 
irew  him  into  the  active  service  of  the  church,  making  him  oiie  of  the 
seven  deacons  in  the  church  of  Rome.  Availing  himself  of  that  know- 
ledge of  the  world  and  skill  in  the  management  of  affidrs,  which  Greg* 
oiy  had  acquired  in  his  former  civil  capacity,  the  pope  sent  faitn  as  h& 
agent  I  to  Constantinople.  On  the  death  of  Pelagius,^in  589,  Greg> 
cry  was  chosen  his  successor.  Although  he  considered  it  his  duty,  to 
devote  himself  with  vi^latit  and  unsparing  activity  to  the  mamfold 
external  business  then  connected  with  his  official  station,' — a  course 
whidi  appeared  to  him  in  the  light  of  a  necessary  condescension  of 
k)ve  to  tiie  necessities  of  the  weak,  after  the  example  of  Christ,  yfho 
for  fhe  salvation  of  men  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,^ — yet 

'  'Amicpunaptoci  responstlif .  civiam  negotia  ftnttiitfere,  modo  de  imiei^t!- 

'  He  mmself  doicribM  the  mat  nmonirt  buB  Barbaroram  gladiis  pcinere  et  com' 

of  ftweigrn  -  busiheps  which  fell  upon  hU  misso  grcgi  insidiantcs  lupos  timere,  xnodo 

Imdflf  L  X  ill  ^Eochiel,  H.  XI.  i  ^.    Cogor  rernm  caram  nimere,  ne  (ksint  sobsidio 

moque  "Viodo  ecdetiimim,  modo  monaster  eis  iptrfs,  qiiibnt  disciplinae  rcgnlatenctiif. 

iriomm  caoaas  discntere,  saepo  singoloram  '  Nee  uedcrc  animam  debet,  si  sefisiia 

vitas  aetoiiqiie  pensare,  modo  quaedam  tjns  contemplationi  epiritotinm  semper  in* 
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the  immediate,  spiritual  duties  of  his  vocation  ever  seemed  to  him  the 
most  weighty  and  interesting.  And,  in  fact,  he  devoted  the  energies 
of  lus  mind  even  to  the  improvement  of  the  ecclesiastical  music,^  and 
of  the  liturgical  element  in  worship  generally.  He  exerted  a  great 
influence  on  the  peculiar  shaping  given  to  the  whole  mode  of  worship 
in  the  following  centuries.  Yet  he  bj  no  means  neglected  the  appro- 
priate duties  of  his  office  as  a  preacher ;  but  rather  accounted  them 
among  the  most  essential  duties  of  the  priestly  calling.^  He  held  it 
to  be  an  essential  duty  of  his  priestly  vocation  to  admonish  and  exhort 
the  collective  body  of  the  flock  in  public  discourses,  and  the  individual 
members  of  the  flock  by  private  conversations.3  He  complained  that 
the  bishops  of  his  time  neglected,  by  attending  so  much  to  outward 
af&irs,  the  business  of  preachmg,  which  belonged  to  their  vocation, 
and  to  their  own  reproach,  called  themselves  bishops  without  actually 
performing  the  duties  indicated  by  this  name ;  ^  and  he  acknowledged 
that  in  so  doiag  he  accused  himself,  although  he  was  compelled  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  times  and  in  sjite  of  lus  wishes,  to  become  immersed 
in  ^ese  external  things.^  Difficult  as  it  often  was  for  him  to  compose, 
bv  reason  of  his  frequent  illness,  and  the  multitude  of  Bffeirs  of  all 
kmds  which  claimed  and  distracted  his  thoughts,  as  he  himself  com- 
plains,6  yet  he  was  a  diligent  preacher,  and  the  majority  of  his  wri- 
tings grew  out  of  sermons  which  he  had  delivered.  He  exerted  him- 
self also  to  stimulate  the  diligence  of  others  in  sermonizing ;  while  it 
was  ever  on  his  lips,  that  in  order  to  a  successful  discharge  of  the 
preacher's  office,  life  and  doctrine  must  go  together.  "  Words — he 
said — that  came  from  a  cold  heart,  could  never  light  up  in  hearers 
file  fervor  of  heavenly  desires ;  for  that  which  burned  not  itself  could 
kindle  nothing  else."  ^  Jn  order  to  lead  the  clergy  of  his  times  to  a 
sense  of  the  dignity  of  their  office,  he  drew  up  for  their  use  a  '^  Pas- 
toral Rule,"  (regula  pastoralis),  in  which  a  great  deal  was  brought 
together  that  lies  scattered  in  diJOforent  parts  of  his  writings.  In  tiis 
work,  he  endeavored  to  show  in  what  temper  of  mind  and  in  what  way 

tentus,  aliquando  dispensandis  rebns  mini-  cordibus  qnaerere.    L.  L  Horn.  xvii.  in 

mis   quui   minoratns  inflectitnr,  qnondo  Evangelia,  4  9. 

iUud  vcrbaro,  per  auod  constant  omnia  ere-  *  Ad  exteriora  negotia  delaps!  snmns, 

ata,  at  prodcsset  hominibus,  assomta  ha-  ministerium  praedicationis  relinqaimas  et 

manitate  volait  paalo  minas  ab  angclis  mi-  ad  poenam  nostram,  at  Tideo,  episcopi  to- 

norari,  1. 19.  in  Job.  4  45.  camnr^  1.  c.  4  1^ 

*  Ab  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  *  Me  ^aoqae  ^aiiter  accoso,   qoamris 

centary,  the  chair  was  still  pointed  oat  on  Barbarici  tempons  necessitate  compalsos 

which  Gregoiy  was  wont  to  sit  when  he  led  ralde  in  his  jaceo  inyitas. 

the  chorch  nsalmody  of  the  boys  received  *  Qaam  itaqne  ad  tot  et  tanta  cogitanda 

into  the  soiola  cantoram.    Joh.  Diaconi  fdssa  ac  dilaniata  mens  dudtar,  qoando 

▼ita,  L  n.  c.  1.  ad  semetipsam  redeat,  at  totam  se  in  prae- 

'Praeconisoffidamsnscipit,qais^|aisad  dicatione  colligatf    In  EaechieL  L  jL  H. 

saoeidotiam  accedit  Sacerdos  vero  si  prae-  XL  4  6. 

dlcationis  est  nesdns,  qoam  damoris  to-  'Ad  sapemom  dedderinm  inflammaro 

oem  datarns  est  praeoo  matosi  L  L  ep.  anditoressnosneqaeantyerba,qaaefrigido 

S5.  corde  profenmtar,  neane  enim  res,  qoae  in 

'  Et  qai  nna  eademqae  exhortationis  se  ipsa  non  arserit,  ahad  aocendit    Mora- 

Tooe  non  soffidt  simnl  conctos  admonere,  lia,  L.  L  VIIL  in  Ca^.  YHL  Job.  §  7Sl 

debet  sinenlos,  in  qoantam  ralet,  instrnere,  8o  also  1.  I.  in  Ezediiel.  H.  JH*  §  7.    The 

privatis  locationibas  aedificare,  ezhorta-  preadier,  he  said,  could  inspire  in  the  hearts 

tione  simplid  frnctam  in  filiomm  snonim  of  his  hearers  a  lore  of  their  heavenly  homd 
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the  spiritual  shepherd  should  come  to  his  office ;  how  he  should  live  in 
it ;  how  he  should  vary  his  mode  of  address  according  to  different  cir- 
cumstances, and  according  to  the  different  character  of  his  hearers, 
and  how  he  should  guard  against  self-exaltation  in  perceiving  the  happy 
results  of  his  officii  labors.  This  work  had  an  important  influence 
during  the  next  succeeding  centuries,  in  exciting  a  better  spirit  among 
the  clergy,  and  in  leading  to  efforts  for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
church.  The  reforming  synods  under  Charlemagne  made  it  their 
text-book  in  devising  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  spiritual 
order.  1  Very  soon  after  its  appearance,  the  question  was  proposed  to 
the  author  by  a  bishop.  What  was  to  be  done,  in  case  that  such  men 
as,  in  this  work,  were  required  to  fill  the  offices  of  the  church,  could 
nowhere  be  found  :  *  whether  perhaps  it  was  not  enough  to  know  Jesus 
Christ  and  him  crucified  (scire  Jesum  Christum  et  hunc  crucifixum), 
—  where  it  is  quite  evident,  that  he  who  proposed  the  question,  was 
hardly  aware,  how  much  is  implied  in  really  knowing  and  understafid' 
ing  this,  accortling  to  the  sense  of  St.  Paul.  With  regard  to  the  pe- 
ciidiar  theological  character,  the  doctrinal  and  ethical  bent  of  Gregory, 
upon  all  this,  the  study  of  Augustin,  for  whom  he  had  a  peculiar  ven- 
eration,3  had  exercised  the  greatest  influence.  By  him,  the  Augustiii- 
ian  doctrines  in  their  milder  form,  and  directed  rather  to  the  interests 
of  practical  Christianity  than  to  those  of  speculation,  were  handed 
over  to  the  succeeding  centuries.  The  practical  interest  was  with  him 
everywhere  predominant ;  it  led  him  to  adopt  the  Augustinian  scheme 
of  doctrine  only  on  the  side  on  which  it  seemed  to  him  peculiarly 
necessary  to  receive  it  in  order  to  the  cultivation  of  a  Christian  habit 
of  feeling,  so  as  to  beget  true  humility  and  self-renunciation,  without 
leading  to  the  investigation  of  speculative  questions  ;  as,  in  fact,  he 
was  wont  to  trace  heretical  tendencies  to  the  circumstance  that  men 
had  not  searched  the  Scriptures  to  find  that  for  which  they  were  ^ven 
to  mankind,  and  which  belonged  to  the  discipline  necessary  for  salva- 
tion, but  prying  after  what  was  hidden  and  incomprehensible,  neg* 
lected  to  apply  what  y^as  revealed  to  immediate  profit.*  Men  boldly 
speculated  on  the  essence  of  the  divine  nature,  while  they  remained 
ignorant  of  their  o\mi  wretched  selves.^ 

only  qiiuin    lingua  ejus  ex  vita    arserit  '  A  pracfect  of  Africa  having  solicited  a 

Nam  luccrna,'  quae  in  Kcmctipsa  non  ard'jt,  copy  of  his  Moralia  for  his  own  instruction, 

earn   rem,  cui  supponitur,  non    accendit.  Grc{:ory  wrote  to  him,  1.  10.  ep.  38.     Sed 

To  this  he  Ji])plie3  tlic  words  of  John  tlie  si  delicioso  cupitis  pabulo  saginari,  beati 

Baptist  (John  5:  35):  Luccrna  aniens  et  Augustini  patriotae  vcstri  opuscula  Icgite 

InrcnH,  ardens  videlicet  per  coclcste  dcsid-  et  ad  ( omparationcm   siliginis  illins  nos- 

erium.  lucen-*  per  vcrbum.  tnim  furfurem  non  qaaeratis. 

*  Sec  the  preface  to  the  council  of  Mcntz,  *  Omnes  haerctici,  dum  in  sacro  cloquio 

813,  the  second  council  of  Rlicims  in  the  plus  secreta  Dei  student  perscruiari.  quam 

fame  rear;  the  third  council  of  Tours  di-  capiuut,  fame  sua  stcrilcs  fint.     llnm  ad 

rcfis  in  its   thinl  canon,  that  no  bishop  hoc  tendunt,  quod  comprchendercnequeunt, 

ihonld,  if  it  could  possil)Iy  be  avoided,  be  ea  cognosccrc  negligunt,  ex  quil)us  crudlri 

ijznorant  of  the  canons  of  the  councils,  and  potuemnt. 

of  the  liber  jjastoralis,  in  quibus  se  debet  *  Plcrumque  audacter  de  natura  divini- 

utUdquisquc  quasi  in  quodam  speculo  as^^i-  tatis  tractant,  cum  scmetipsos  miscri  nes- 

due  confiidftrarc.  ciant.    L.  20  in  cap.  30  Job.  ^  18. 

«  Kpe'4-ib.  U.  op.  54. 
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Knowledge  in  God,  Gregory  contemplated  as  a  causatiye,  creative 
and  eternal  knowledge ;  whereby  the  ooctrine  that  predestination  is 
conditioned  on  a  &reknowledge  of  given  events,  seems  by  him  to  be 
excluded.  It  is  only  by  a  nece3sary  anthropopatiiism,  inat  it  is  poe- 
able  to  speak  of  a  divine  foreknowledge ;  since  the  relations  o(  time 
do  not  admit  of  being  applied  to  God,  and  we  can  attribute  to  him 
properly  only  an  eternal  Imowledge.i  Yet  in  the  application  of  this 
maxim,  he  wa3  prevented,  by  his  practical  spirit,  from  extending  it  to 
such  length,  as  to  make  the  causality  of  evil  revert  back  on  God ; 
though  he  nowhere  enters  into  any  close  investigation  of  this  relation. 
Where  it  is  said  that  God  creates  good  and  evil,  Isaiab  45 :  7,  the 
latter  he  says  refers  only  to  the  evil  which  God  ordains  for  good. 
The  creative  agency  of  G^  cannot  be  referred^  to  evil,  as  being  in 
itself  a  negative  thing.^  Thus,  too,  he  explains  the  expression,  Grod 
hardens  mens'  hearts,  as  meaning  simply  that  he  does  not,  when  they 
have  involved  themselves  in  guilt,  bestow  on  them  the  grace  whereby 
their  hearts  might  be  softened.^  By  reason  of  the  prevailing  noticm 
respecting  infant  baptism,  concerning  the  ori^  of  which  we  have 
epoken  already  in  the  preceding  penod,  the  question  must  have  oo- 
curred  to  him,  why  should  one  child,  if.  it  dies  after  receiving  baptism  be 
saved,  and  another  if  it  dies  before  receiving  tlie  43ame,  be  lost  ?  whidi 
he  answers,  rejecting  all  other  modes  of  explanation,  simply  by  referring 
to  the  incomprehensibleness  of  the  divine  judgments,  which  men  ought 
humbly  to  adore.^  In  another  place,^  where  he  dwells  in  like  maoneri 
on  the  incomprehensible  character  of  God's  providential  dealings,  he 
makes  the  following  practical  application  of  this  truth :  ^'  Let  man,  theui 
come  to  the  consciousness  of  his  ignorance,  that  he  may  fear."^  Let  him 
fear,  tiiat  he  may  humble  himself;  let  him  humble  himself,  that  he  may 
place  no  confidence  in  himself.  Let  him  place  no  confidence  in  him- 
self, that  he  may  learn  to  seek  help  of  his  Creator,  and  when  he  ha9 
come  to  know,  that  in  self-confidence  nothing  is  to  be  found  but  death, 
he  may  by  appropriating  the  help  of  his  Creator,  attain  to  life."* 
Witii  Gregory,  the  important  pomt  touching  the  relation  of  firee-will  to 
grace  is  this  —  that  every  motion  to  good,  proceeds  from  divine  grace ; 
but  that  the  free-will  cooperates,  while  grace  works  within  it  in  a  man- 
ner conformed  to  its  nature,  followmg  the  call  of  grace  with  free  self 
determination ;  all  which  too  may  be  very  easily  reconciled  with  An- 
gustin's  doctrine  of  the  gratia  indcclinabiUs ;  —  and  in  this  sense  alone 

*  Scimas,  quia  Deo  fatumm  nihil  est,  '  L.  HI.  in  cap.  2  Job.  4  15. 

ante  cajos  oculos  praeterita   nulla  sunt,  ^  See  L.dl  in  cap.  39  Job.  4  26,  and  in 

praesentia  non  transeunt,  futura  non  veni-  EzochieL  L.  L  H.  XI.  4  25. 

unt,  quia  omne  qnod  nobis  fuit  et  erit,  in  ^  Qoanto  obscnritate  neqaennt  conspid, 

ejus  conspectu  praesto  est,  ct  omne  quod  tanto  debent  hamilitate  venerari  1.  27  in 

luraegens  est,  scire  potest  potias  qnam  prae-  cap.  36.  Job.  4  7. 

scire,  qnia  quae  nobis  rutnra  sunt  videt,  "  See  29  in  cap.  38  Job.  ^  77. 

quae  tamen  ipfli  semper  praesto  sunt,  prae-  ^  In  reference  to  the  question  respecting 

Bcins  didtur,  quamvis  nequaquam  futurum  himself,  whether  he  belonged  to  the  num- 

praevideat,  quod  pracsens  yidet,  nam  et  ber  of  the  elect,  a  point  about  which  do 

qnaeque  sunt,  non  in  aetemitate  ejus  ideo  person  could  be  certain, 

ridentor,  quia  sunt,  sed  ideo  sunt,  quia  vi-  *  £t  qui  in  se  fidcns  mortnns  eirt,  anctoril 

dentnr.    L.  20  in  cap.  30  Job.  {  63.  sui  a^jntoriam  appetens  vivat 

'  Q^ae  nolU  i na  natora  subsiBtant 
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does  he  ascribe  any  merit  to  free-will.^  By  this  connection  of  ideas, 
Gregory  can  reconcile  with  the  assertion  of  a  free-will,  the  assertion 
abo  of  a  grace  attracting  and  transfonning  man's  corrupt  will  with  a 
power  wbich'is  essentially  irresistible.  ^'  0  what  a  consummate  artist 
IB  thai  Spirit,  says  he.  Without .  the  tardy  process  of  learning,  the 
Biaii  18  impelled  onward  to  all  that  this  Spirit  wills.  No  sooner  does 
he  touch  the  soul  than  he  teaches,  and  his  touch  is  itself  a  teaching ; 
for  at  one  and  the  same  time  he  enlightens  and  converts  the  human 
heart.  It  suddenly  turns  stranger  to  what  it  was,  and  becomes  what 
it  was  not. "3  He  considers  goodness  the  work  of  God,  and  man's 
work,  at  the  same  time  ;  in  as  much  as  it  is  to  be  traced  to  the  caus- 
ality of  divine  grace,  while  the  free-will,  as  an  instrument  of  the  agen- 
cy of  grace,  freely  surrenders  itself,  that  is,  without  being  conscious 
of  any  constraining  necessity.  Hence  we  can  speak  of  a  reward  — 
althon^  indeed  without  this  determinate  agency  of  grace,  which  God 
bestows  on  none  but  the  elect,  this  act  of  the  free-will  would  not 
have  been  exerted.  And  had  Gregory  been  disposed  to  follow  this 
train  of  ideas  still  further,  he  must  have  come  to  the  result,  that  this 
was  a  necessary  agency  of  grace,  though  exerted  in  the  form  of  the 
iabject'a  own  self-determination.^  Now  as  Gregory  made  the  salva- 
tion of  the  individual  depend  on  the  question,  whether  or  no  he  be- 
longed to  the  number  of  the  elect,  and  yet  according  to  his  opinion 
no  man  could  penetrate  into  this  hidden  counsel  of  the  divine  mind 
without  a  special  revelation,  it  followed,  that  no  man,  in  the  present 
Hfe,  can  have  any  certainty  with  regard  to  his  salvation  ;  and  this  un- 
certunty  appeared  to  him  a  most  salutary  thing  for  man,  serving  to 
keep  him  ever  humble,  and  in  a  watchful  care  over  himself.  On  one 
invasion,  a  lady  in  waiting,  of  the  emperor's  household  (cubicularia) 
at  Constantinople,  by  name  Gregoria,  wrote  to  him,  that  she  could 
have  no  peace,  till  Gregory  could  assure  her,  it  was  I'evealed  to  him 
from  God,  that  her  sins  were  forgiven.  To  this  he  replied,^  that  she 
had  required  of  him  a  thing  which  was  at  once  difficult  and  unprofita- 
We- — difficult,  because  he  was  unworthy  of  such  a  revelation;  un- 
profitable because  it  was  not  till  the  last  day  of  her  life,  when  no  more 
time  was  left  to  weep  over  her  sins,  she  ought  have  the  assurance  that 
Ihey  were  forgiven.  Till  then,  distrustful  of  herself,  trembling  for 
heraelf,  she  should  always  fear  on  account  of  her  sins,  and  seek  to 

*  Qiuft  praevenicnte  divina  gratia  in  opo-  lomqne  tctigisse  docnisse  est,  nam  hnman- 

M&one  bona,  nostrum  liberum  arbitrium  um  animam  sabito   at  illustrat  immutat, 

teqnitar,  nosmctipsos  libcrarc  dicimor,  qui  abnegat  hoc  repento  quod  crat,  cxliibct  re- 

"fiberanti  nos   Domino  consentimus.     He  pente  quod  non  erat 

f»]^ainf  the  phraseology  of  St  Paul  1  Cor.  ^  Bonum,  quod  agimus,   et  Dei  est  et 

15:  10  as  follows :  Quia  cnim  praevcnien-  nostrum,  Dei  per  pracvcnientem  gnitiam, 

tern  Dei  gjatiam  per  liberum  arbitrium  fu-  nostrum  per  obsequentem  liberam  volunta- 

onu  sabfteqautus,  apte  subjnngit :  roccnm,  tcm.    Quia  non  immerito  gratias-  agimus, 

■t  et  divino  maneri  non  csset  ingratus,  et  scimus,  quod  ejus  munerc  praeveoimnr,  et 

tenen  a  mcrito  libori  arbitrii  non  remanc-  xursum,  quia  noa  immerito  retributionem 

iBtextnuieus.    L.  S4  in  cap.  33  Job.  ^  24.  quacrimus,  scimus,  quod  obscqucnto  libero 

'  Gregor.  I.  II.  Hom.  in  Evangel.  30,  4  S.  arbitrio  liona  elegimus,  quae  ageremus.  L 

0  qnalb  est-srtifex  iste  spiritus !    Nulla  ad  33  in  cap.  41  Job.  4  40. 

ttsoendiim  mora  a^tur  in  omne  quod  volu-  *  L.  Yll.  ep.  25. 
erit    Moz  nt  tetigerit  mentem  docet  so- 

VOL.  m.  18 
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cleanse  herself  from  them  by  daily  tears.  This  was  At  state  df 
mind  which  Paul  found  himself  to  be  in,  1  Cor.  9:  27,  notwithstanding 
he  conld  boast  of  such  hi^  revelations.  This  mode  of  viewing  the 
matter,  wUch  in  the  following  centuries  continued  to  be  entertuned  in 
tiie  Western  church,  gave  occasion,  it  is  true,  to  a  tormenting  species 
of  asceticism,  to  dark  and  melancholy  views  of  life,  and  to  various 
kinds  of  holiness  by  works  or  superstitious  observances,  which  were 
started  into  existence  by  the  oppressive  feeling  of  this  uncertainty; 
but  Gregory  still  directed  the  anxious  soul  to  trust  in  the  objective 
promise  of  divine  grace  in  Christ.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  concludes 
one  of  his  sermons:^  ^^ relying  on  the  compasmon  of  our  Creator, 
mindful  of  his  justice,  be  concerned  for  your  sins ;  recollecting  his 
grace,  despair  not ;  the  God-man  gives  man  trust  in  God." 

If  we  remark  in  the  doctrinal  system  of  Augustin  two  elements ; 
the  purely  Christian,  which  proceeded  from  a  profound  apprehension 
of  the  ideas  of  "  grace^^  and  of  ^^  jmtiiicatiorC^  as  essentially  spiritual 
ideas;  and  the  sensual  Catholic,  which  he  had  received  from  the 
church  tradition,  and  which  had  become  mixed  up  with  the  former  in 
his  inward  life,  so  too  we  meet  with  the  same  elements  in  Gregory ; 
and  they  were  transmitted  by  him  down  to  the  succeeding  centuries. 
From  the  latter,  proceeded  the  development  of  Catholicism  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  in  its  sensual  Jewish  form  ;  from  the  former,  the  seeds  of  a 
vital  and  inward  Christianity,  which  is  to  be  found  also  under  the  en- 
velope of  Catholicism,  and  which,  sometimes,  even  excited  and  pro- 
duced a  reaction  against  the  sensual  Catholic  princi]:de.  The  antago- 
nism between  these  two  elements  discovered  itself  in  him  in  various 
wavs. 

Though,  on  the  one  hand,  he  was  easily  inclined  to  believe  the 
stories  about  miracles  wrought  in  his  own  time,  and  especially  to  as- 
cribe such  miraculous  operations  to  the  sacraments  ;  and  though,  by 
collections  of  this  sort  in  his  Dialogues,^  he  nourished  the  passion  for 
miracles  in  the  times  which  succeeded  him ;  yet  on  the  other,  his  in- 
tuitive perception  coming  from  the  depths  of  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness of  the  essence  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  new  creation  ground- 
ed in  the  redemption,  together  with  the  inward  miracle  of  the  com- 
munication of  a  divine  life,^  led  him  to  appreciate  more  correctly  the 
external  miracle,  as  an  isolated  and  temporal  thing,  compared  to  the 
one  and  universal  fact  which  was  thereby  to  be  introduced  and  mark- 
ed, and  to  form  a  counter-influence  to  the  fleshly  passion  for  miracles. 
He  considered  external  miracles  as  having  been  once  necessary,  in  o^ 
der  to  pave  the  way  for  the  introduction  among  men  of  the  new  crea- 
tion, to  elevate  the  mind  from  the  visible  to  the  invbible,  from  the  mir* 

>  In  ETang«lia  1. 11.  H.  34.  diflfusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  incar- 

'  In  which,  by  the  way,  several  remarka-  nation  of  the  Son  of  Gkxl,  he  says :  In  iDa 

ble  phenomena  are  related,  bclongin]^  to  Deus  in  se  permanens  soscepit  horainem, 

the  nigher  province  of  psychology,  where  in  ista  vero  homines  venientera  desnper 

the  energv  of  a  divine  life,  Sreakin^  through  snscepemnt  Deum,  in  ilia  Dens  naturabter 

mere  eanKly  limits,  may  perhaps  have  been  factus  est  homo,  in  ista  homines  facti  snnt 

revealed.  per  adoptionem  Dii.    In  Evangelia  lib.  IL 

*  Thus,  conceming  the  relation  of  the  nom.  30.  S  9. 
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tele  withoat,  to  the  far  greater  miracle  witiun.  They  who  had  some- 
11^  new  to  annoimoey  must  procure  credence  fi>r  themselves  by  these 
aew  fiaets,  accompanying  the  new  annunciation.^  Wherever  that 
Ug^estof  all  miracles  and  end  of  tiiem  all,  the  divine  life,  has  once 
altered  humanity,  it  no  longer  needs  the  external  sign.  Paul  on  an 
idand  full  of  unbelievers,  healed  the  ack  by  his  prayers ;  but  to  his 
mok  companion  Timothy,  he  only  recommended  the  natural  remedies, 
1  Tim.  6:  23,  for  the  former  needed  first  to  be  made  susceptible  for 
ttie  inward  power  of  the  divine  life  ;  but  the  sick  friend  who  was  aL 
xeady  sound  and  healthy  within,*  had  no  need  of  the  outward  miracle.3 
The  true  miracle  ever  continues  to  operate  in  the  church ;  since  the 
eburch  daily  accomplishes,  after  a  spiritual  manner,  such  works  as  the 
tcpoetles  accomplished  after  a  sensible  manner  —  a  thou^t  which  he 
&iely  carries  out  with  reference  to  the  gift  of  tongues,  the  gift  of 
healmg,  etc.,  spiritually  interpreted — and  he  then  goes  on  to  say,— 
tiiese  wonders  are  the  greater,  because  they  are  of  a  spiritual  kind 
—the  greater,  because  by  their  means  not  the  bodies,  but  the  souls 
of  men  are  revived.  Such  wonders — he  adds  in  the  sennon  from 
iriiich  these  remarks  are  taken* — you  may  work,  if  you  will,  by  the 
power  of  Ood.  Those  physical  miracles  are  sometimes  evidences  of 
nofiness,  but  they  do  not  constitute  it ;  but  these  spiritual  nuracles 
which  are  wrought  in  the  soul,  are  not  emdenee  of  the  virtue  of  the 
fife,  but  they  constitute  that  virtue.  The  former,  even  the  wicked 
may  have,  Matth.  7:  22  ;  the  latter,  none  but  the  good  enjoy.  La- 
bor not  then  after  miracles  which  one  may  have  in  common  with  the 
lepcobate,  but  after  the  miracles  of  love  and  piety,  which  are  the  more 
sure,  in  proportion,  as  they  are  the  more  hidden.  After  citing  the 
words  of  Christ  above  referred  to,  Gregory  says  in  another  place :® 
''It  is  plain  from  this,  that  humility,  love  should  be  honored  in  men, 
not  the  power  of  working  of  miracles.  The  proof  of  holiness  is 
not  the  working  of  miracles,  but  the  loving  all  as  we  do  ourselves."^ 
Hie  ^ft  of  brotherly  love,  he  means,  is  the  only  token  of  dis^ 
eifJeship,  as  described  by  Christ  himself.  He  finely  unfolds  the 
idea  of  a  moral  power  proceeding  from  fiedth,  which  would  get  the 
vietoiy  even  over  the  power  of  Aiiti-Christ,  accompanied  though  it 
■i^t  be,  with  seeming  miracles.'^ 

Though  Gregory  spoke  highly  of  the  operations  of  divine  grace  in 
iiie  miraculous  cures  efiected  at  the  tombs  of  saints,  yet  he  denounced 
ftat  direction  of  prayer  at  these  holy  places  which  sought  help  chiefly 
in  matters  relating  to  the  body.    ^^  Behold— says  he  in  a  sermon 

^Ut  nora  fecerent,  qui  nova  praedica-       'He  adds:  De  Deo  vera,  de  proximo 

sent    Ad  hoc  qnippe  TuiMlia  miracnla  co-  yero  meliora  quam  de  semctipso  sentire. 
rweant,  nt  oorda  yidentinm  ad  fidem  invis-        '  Ante   enim    a  fidelibns  miraculoram 

BmBuii  pertrahant,  nt  per  hoc,  qnod  mimm  diritiae  snbtrahnntar  et  tunc  contra  eos  an- 

foris  agitnr,  hoc  quod  intus  est,  longe  mi-  tiquus  ille  hostis  per  aperta  prodipa  osten- 

fdniius  esse  sentiatur.    In  Evang.  1.  L  H.  ditur,  ut  quo  ipso  per  signa  extollitur,  eo 

17. 4  3.  a  fidelibus  sine  sigriis  robustius  laudabilius- 

'  Qui  salnbriter  intus  virebat  que  Tincatnr.     Quorum   nimirum  virtus 

'  Compare  also  L  S7  in  cap.  37  Job.  ^  36.  omnibus  si^is  fit  potior,  quum  omne,  quod 

cd.  Benedictin.  T.  L  f.  869.  ab  illo  tcrribiliter  fieri  conspicit  per  inter- 

*  L.  IL  in  Evangel.  H.  89.  ^  3.  nac  conctantiae  calcem  premit     L.  34.  in 

*  L.  90  in  cap.  SO  Job.  cap.  YIL  n7.  Job.cIILi  7. 
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preached  at  the  festival  of  a  martyr  J  —  how  many  have  come  up  tq 
Hie  feast,  bowing  the  knee,  beating  your  hearts,  uttering  words  of  prayer 
and  confession  of  sins,  moistening  your  cheeks  with  tears.  But  pon- 
der, I  beseech  you,  the  character  of  your  prayers,  consider  whether 
you  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  that  is,  whether  you  pray  for  the  joyg 
of  eternal  bhss ;  for  you  seek  not  Jesus  in  the  dwelling  of  Jesus,  if^ 
in  the  temple  of  eternity,  you  pray  in  an  impatient  manner  for  tenh, 
poral  things.  Behold,  one  seeks  in  his  prayer  a  wife  ;  another  longt 
for  an  estate ;  another  for  clothing ;  another  for  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. And  very  true,  even  for  these  things,  if  they  be  lacking^ 
men  must  ask  the  Almighty  God.  But  in  so  doing,  we  should  ever 
be  mindftd  of  that  which  we  have  learned  from  the  precept  of  our> 
Saviour,  '  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  aiid. 
all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.'     It  is  no  error,  then,  to 

g'ay  to  Christ  even  for  these  things,  if  we  do  not  seek  them  too  eaimeMy. 
ut  he  who  seeks  by  prayer  the  death  of  an  enemy,  he  who  perse- 
cutes with  prayer  one  whom  he  cannot  persecute  with  the  sword,, 
incurs  the  guilt  of  a  murderer  ;  —  he  fights,  while  he  prays,  against 
the  ^ill  of  lus  Creator ;  —  his  very  prayer  is  sin." 

From  what  has  now  been  said  concerning  the  doctrinal  principles 
of  Gregory,  we  may  infer  the  intimate  connection  in  which,  in  his 
case  as  in  t^at  of  Augustin,  the  ethical  clement  would  stand  to  the 
doctrinal,  and  the  peculiar  direction  his  mind  would  take  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  ethical  ^  questions.  It  was  the  peculiar  direction  adopted 
and  carried  out  by  Augustin,  in  opposition  to  that  Pelagianism  which 
severed  Christian  morality  from  its  intimate  connection  with  the  doc- 
trines of  faith.  It  was  the  tendency  which  seeks  to  refer  everything, 
back  to  the  central  point  of  the  Cliristian  life,  the  divine  principle  of- 
a  life  growing  out  of  faith,  the  essential  temper  of  love ;  —  and  the* 
opposition,  thence  resulting,  to  the  isolated  and  outward  mode  of  esti- 
mating morality  by  the  standard  of  quantity.  "  It  is  fix)m  the  root 
(rf  holiness  within  —  says  Gregory  —  from  which  tiie  single  brancheti- 
of  holy  conduct  must  proceed,  if  that  conduct  is  expected  to  pass  as, 
an  accej >table  offering,  an  oblatio  verae  rectitudinis,  before  God ;  3  and 
the  essence  of  this  inward  holiness  consists  in  love,  which  spontSr 
neously  gives  birth  to  all  that  is  good.  As  many  branches  spring 
from  a  smgle  tree  and  a  single  root,  so  many  virtues  spring  from  love, 
which  is  one.  The  branch  of  good  works  is  without  verdure,  except 
it  abide  in  connection  with  the  root  of  love.  Hence  the  precepts  of 
our  Lord  are  many,  wliile  yet  there  is  but  one  ;  —  many,  as  it  respects; 
the  manifoldness  of  the  works,  —  one,  in  the  root,  which  is  love."* 
He  therefore  recognizes  the  necessary  inward  connection  subsisting 
between  all  the  virtues,  particularly  of  the  soKjalled  cardinal  virtues ;? 
since  one  caimot  subsist  in  absolute  separation  from  the  rest.*     Hfe 

>  In  Evangelia  1.  II.  Horn.  27.  '  Lih.  XIX.  in  Job.  c.  23.  S  38. 

•A  sutjcct  on  which  he  had  particularly        •*  Lib.  II.  in  Kvangclia  II.  27.  ^1. 
employed  his  thoughts,  especially  in  lus        *  Una  virtus  sine  aliis  aut  omnino  nnllA 

Moraha,  in  his  pra^ticul   allc^on/.ing  in-  est  nut  imperfecta,  lib.  XXII.  Moral,  c  1. 

terpretation  of  Job,  which  grew   oat  of  L.  II.  in  Ezechiel  H.  10.  §  18. 
homilies  on  this  book. 
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nieiv  kito  the  following  exposition,  ttmong  others,  to  illastrate  ihot 
neoeasaxy  oonnectimx  subfiisting  bet^veen  the  cardinal  virtues.  Prwi 
denccj  which  has  respect  to  the  knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  done^- 
eiii  mvail  nothing  without  fortitude^  uriiich  supplies  the  power  for  the 
lietdal  performance  of  that  which  is  known  to  be  right.  Such  knows 
ledge  would  be  a  punishment  rather  than  a  virtue.  He,  then,  who 
hjprudtMe  knows  what  he  has  to  do,  and  by  fortitude  actually  does 
it,  Ifli  just  indeed  ;  hut  the  zeal  of  justice  ceases  to  be  a  right  zeal, 
imless  it  is  accompanied  with  nwderationJ  On  this  principle,  he 
oombatted  several  individual  forms  of  that  fundamental  error  in. 
moods,  of  estimating  works  of  piety  in  a  separate  and  outward  man- 
109 J  opera  cperaia;  as,  for  instance,  very  frequently  in  the  case  of; 
almisgiving,  ki  the  case  of  the  monastic  Ufe,  Avhich,  in  other  respects^; . 
WIS  80  highly  valued  by  him.  "  It  is  often  observed  —  says  he  — r 
tiiat  individuals,  under  the  urgent  feeling  of  a  momentary  contrition, 
beeome  monks ;  —  but  in  changing  the  outward  garb,  they  are  noi 
fbnnd  to  be  changed  also  in  inward  disposition.^  Such  persons  might 
be  addressed  in  the  language  of  Paul  to  those  who  observed  tha 
extemab  of  the  law :  That  with  Christ,  neither  circumcision  availeth 
anytiiing  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature.  To  despise  the 
piesent  world ;  to  cease  loving  the  transient  and  perishable ;  to  be, 
tixmm^ly  humble  before  God  and  towards  our  neighbors;  to  bear 
with  patience  the  insults  to  which  we  may  be  exposed,  ^d  with; 
paSence  to  banish  every  feeling  of  revenge  from  the  heart ;  not  to. 
coret  the  goods  of  others,  and  to  commimicate  of  our  substance  to  the 
needy ;  to  lave  our  friends  in  God,  and  for  the  sake  of  God  to  love. 
even  our  enemies;  to  be  grieved  when  our  neighbors  suffer,  and  not. 
to  rejoice  over  the  death  of  an  enemy  —  this  is  the  new  creation.^ 
So  he  often  speaks  shghtingly  of  those  ascetic  austerities,  which  had 
net  grown  out  of  true  love  and  self-renunciation,  and  which  served  as 
a  ibothold  for  pride  and  vanity ;  ^  and  of  that  mock  humility  which,, 
beneath  an  appearance  of  outward  self-debasement,  concealed  the, 
greater  pride,  making  use  of  the  one  to  nourish  tiie  other ;  ^  and  of 
the  hamiUty  that  consisted  in  the  opus  operatum  of  confessing  one'a 
anfulness  or  particular  sins,  and  betraying,  at  the  same  time,  the 
insincerity  of  this  confession,  by  the  manner  in  which  reproofs  were 
received  firom  another.^    Moreover,  Gregory  transmitted  the  fundar 


^  In  Eaekicl  lib.  L  Horn.  IIL  \  8.  dcjcctos  se  oxhibcndo   contcmnunt ;    sed 

'  Ad  vocem  pracdicationis  quasi  ex  con-  tamcn  apud  sc  introrsus  quasi  ex   ipso 

nmoD^    oompnnctos  habitum,  non  ani-  mcrito   ostcnsae  vilitatis   intumcscunt   ot 

mm  molBSie,  ita  at  religiosam  vestem  tanto  magis  in  corde  clati  sunt,  quanto 

Miniyi^Mi  aed  ante  acta  vitia  non  caloarent  amplius  in  specie  clutionem  premimt.  L 

et  de  4olo  exterios  habitu,  qucm  stuiisc-  XXVII.  Moral.  S  78* 

nuit'sanctitatis  fidaciam  habere.  '  Sacpe  contingit,  ut  passim  se  homines 

'  In  Ezechiel  1. 1.  H.  10.  ^  9.  iniqnos  e^se  fateantur;  sed  qnom  peccata 

*  See,  e.  e.  1.  IL  in  Evangelia  horn.  32.  saa  veraciter  aliis  ai^gnentibus  audiunt,  de- 

Portuse  bSoriosom  non  est  homini  relin-  fendnnt  se  summopere,  atque  innocentes 

oaere  iua,  aed  inddd  laboriosum  est,  re-  Tideri  conantur.    Iste  de  confessione  pec- 

finqoere  semedpsom.  cati  omari  volnit,  non  humiliari,  per  accn- 

^  Sont  nonnolli,  qui  riles  vidcri  ab  ho-  sationem  suam  humilis  appetiit  videri,  non 

aptiHf  appetont  atque  omne,  quod  sunt,  esse.  L  XXIV.  MoraL  4  22. 

13* 
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mental  principle  of  the  Augusiinian  ethics,^  by  expoundingi  in  {he 
same  smct  sense,  the  obligation  to  truthfulness,  and  by  utterly  con- 
demning every  species  of  &Isehood.9 

Gregory  by  no  means  inculcated  a  blind  faith,  exchiding  aU  ra- 
tional investigation ;  but  on  this  point  also  followed  tiid  principle  of 
Augustin  on  the  relation  of  reason  to  faith,  though  by  vurtue  of  hiB 
peculiar  bent  of  mind  he  ventured  less  deeply  into  doctrinal  specula- 
tions. "  The  church  —  says  he  —  requires  faith  only  on  rati<nal 
grounds  of  conviction ;  and  even  when  she  presents  matters  which 
could  not  be  comprehended  by  reason,  she  rationally  advises  tiiafc 
human  reason  should  not  be  too  earnest  to  fathom  what  is  incompre- 
hensible." 3  The  influence  of  Gregory  in  hastening  the  decline  of  the 
study  of  ancient  literature,  has  often  been  greatly  exaggerated.  In 
this  respect,  he  simply  followed  out  the  views  which  had  become  pre- 
dominant in  the  Western  church.  We  remarked  on  a  former  page, 
how  much  he  insisted  on  study  as  a  duty  of  the  clergy ;  but  we  mnsC 
allow,  he  required  such  studies  of  them  as  were  suited  to  their  calt 
ing  —  spiritual  studies;^  and  he  severely  reproved  a  certain  bishop, 
Desiderius  of  Vienne,^  because,  while  a  bishop,  he  gave  instruction  m 
grammar,  and  explained  the  ancient  poets.^  We  ought  to  be  exactly 
informed  respecting  the  motives  which  influenced  the  bishop,  and  cf 
the  manner  in  which  he  contrived  to  imite  these  labors  with  the 
duties  of  his  vocation,  which,  no  doubt,  under  the  existing  ciroum- 
stances  in  France,  demanded  great  attention,  to  be  able  to  judge 
how  far  Gregory  was  right  in  passing  on  him  so  severe  a  censure. ' 
At  all  events,  we  cannot  possibly  infer,  fcom  the  fact  that  he  consi- 
dered this  employment  unbeseeming  a  bishop,  that  he  considered  the 
study  of  ancient  literature  generally  an  unsuitable  employment  {<x  a 
Christian.  But  when  he  says,  that  It  is  unbecoming  even  in  a  pious 
layman,  to  recite  poems  that  have  anything  to  do  with  the  pagan 
doctrine  of  the  gods,  it  would  seem  to  follow  from  this,  that  he  ccmsir 
dered  it  unbecoming  a  pious  Christian  to  teach  the  ancient  literature. 
Yet  in  the  vehemence  of  his  feelings  towards  a  bishop  who  thus  em- 
ployed his  time,  he  may  perhaps  have  expressed  himself  more  strongly 
than  he  would  otherwise  have  done.7 

*  See  Vol.  n.  p.  718.  «  The  etadics  of  the  deigy  extended 

'  He  would  not  approve  of  telling  a  more  rarely,  however,  to  the  older  Qreek 

falsehood,  even  to  save  life,  at  ncc  >'ita  fathers;  partly  on  account  of  their  igno- 

CQJuslibet   per   fallaciam    defendatur,    no  ranee  of  the  language,  partly  because  the 

fuae  animae  noccant,  dum  pracstare  vitam  doctrinal  opinions  of  tnose  lathers 


cami  nituntur  alienoc,  quanquam  hoc  ip-  less  agreeable  to  the  preraiHng  bent  of 

sum  pcceati  genus  facitlimo  credimus  re-  mind  in  many.    Thtis  we  may  explain 

laxari.    Moral.  1.  XVIIL  4   5.    So  also  how  it  should  happen,  that  in  toe  Romaa 

against  falsehood  springing  from  a  mis-  libraries  not  a  smgle  book  of  the  wiit- 

t&en  notion  of  humility,  qui  necessitate  ingsof  Irenaetuwas  to  be  found.  LXL^ 

oogente  vera  de  se  bona  loquitur,  tanto  56. 

maps  humilitati  jungitur,  quanto  et  vcri-  ^  L.  XI.  ep.  54. 

tati  sociatur.  Moral.  XXVI-  §  5.  *  Quia  in  uno  se  ore  cum  Jovis  landiboi 

'  Ecclesia  recta,  (|uae   errnntibus  dicit,  Christi  laudes  non  capiunt  et  qnam  grvn 

non  quasi  ex  auctoritatc  praccipit,  scd  ex  nefandumque  sit  episcopis  canere,  quod 

ratione  persuadet    He  makes  the  church  ncc  laico  religioso  conyeniati  ipee  oonfi- 

say :  ca,  quae  assero,  nequaquam  mihi  ex  dera. 

Mictoritate  credita,  ted  mi  vera  sint,  ex  ra-  ^  If  the  commentary  on  the  books  of 

tkmapensa^  HonO.  1.  Yin.  f  3.  Kiiics.  iriiidi  Is  aacribed  to  Qngoiy,  mi^ 
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The  death  of  Gregory  the  Great,  in  604,  was  followed  by  the 
poHiical  movements  and  revolutions  among  the  nations  of  the  West, 
amid  which,  the  culture  transmitted  from  ancient  times  was  more  and 
more  exposed  to  utter  extinction.  Although  in  Rome  and  Italy  ^ 
libraries  were  kept  up,  from  whose  stores  the  new  churches  in  Eng* 
land  and  Germany  were  afterwards  made  fruitful,  yet  the  degree  of 
scientific  interest  was  still  insufficient  in  those  countries,  to  make  any 
use  of  them  amid  the  storms  and  convulsions  by  which  Italy  espe- 
cially was  agitated  in  the  next  succeeding  centuries.  The  great 
interval,  in  theological  cultivation  and  evangelical  knowledge,  between 
Gregory  the  Great  and  the  popes  of  the  eighth  century,  is  strikingly 
apparent.  During  this  wild  torrent  of  destruction,  Providence  was 
preparing  a  few  places  of  security  in  isolated  districts,  where  the 
remains  of  the  older  culture  were  preserved,  as  materials  to  be 
used  and  appropriated,  in  the  new  Christian  creation  among  the 
nations. 

In  Spain,  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  and  the  opening  of  the 
seventh,  labored  Isidorus,  bishop  of  Ilispalis  or  Seville,  who  em* 
braced  within  his  knowledge  all  that  in  his  own  age  was  to  be 
obtained  from  scientific  culture.  As  a  theolo^cal  writer,  he  exerted 
some  influence  by  a  liturgical  work  on  the  duties  of  ecclesiastics  (De 
officiis  ecclesiasticis  libri  duo) ;  and  by  another,  which  contains,  in 
three  books,  a  collection  of  thoughts  arranged  in  the  order  of  the 
more  important  subjects,  relating  to  the  doctrines  of  Christian  faith 
and  practice  (sententiarum  libri  tres).  In  this  he  follows,  sometimes 
word  for  word,  Augustin  and  Gregory  the  Great ;  and  thereby  con- 
tributed to  spread  and  propagate  their  principles  in  the  following  cen- 
turies ;  as,  for  example,  the  doctrines  concerning  grace  and  predesti- 
nation •  —  Augustin's  stricter  principles  on  the  sulyect  of  truthfut 

be  taken  as  evidence  of  his  mode  of  think-  to  have  been  used  by  Gregory  himself,  yel 

ing,  it  would  l)e  clear  from  this,  that  he  it  is  plain  from  his  writing,  tliat  while  he 

WM  much  mthcr  a  defender  of  the  study  considered  it  unbecoming  in  a  Christian  lo 

of  ancient  literature^  in  the  same  sense  as  employ  his  thoughts  a  long  time  on  manj 

Aogiistin  was.    lie  held  the  study  of  the  of   the  works  of  antiquity,  he  certainly 

liberal  arts  (artes  Ul>cralcs)  to  be  ncces-  must  have  supposed  an  acqimintance  with 

•anr,  in  order  to  learn  how  to  understand  ancient  liteniture  necessary,  as  a  general 

rightly  the  sacred  Scriptures.     He  looks  thing,  in  order  to  theological  culture,  —  at 

upon  it  as  a  device  of  the  evil  spirit,  to  lenst  if  he  was  consistent  with  himself. 

duMiadc  Christians  from  these  studies,  ut  The  story  about  the  burning  up  of  the 

et  secularia  nesciant  et  ad  sublimitatem  Bibliotheca  Palatina,  by  Gregory's  com- 

Bpiritalinm  non  pertingant    Moses,  in  or-  mand,  cannot  be  considered  as  sufficiently 

der  to   l>e  prepared  for  the  right  setting  attested  —  the  sole  foundation  for  it  are 

(bnh  of  divine  things,  was  first  instructed  the  traditions  of  the  twelfth  century.  John 

in   all    the    wisdom    of    the    Egyptians,  of  Salisbury  II.  26.  Policratic. 

Iiaiah  w}Ls  more  eloquent  than  all  the  other  *  Where  Ihe  famous  Cassiodorc,  after  re- 

pTDphetis.  because  he  was  not,  like  Jeremiah,  tiring  from  public  life  to  a  cloister,  col- 

an  annentarius,  but  nobilitur  instructus.  lectcd  to^^ther  rich  treasures  of  literature ; 

8o  too  St.  Paul  was  prev'minent  among  the  and,  by  his  institutio  divinarom  literamm, 

apo«ttles   i>cr  doctrinam,  quia  futurus  in  inspired  the  monks  with  a  love  of  stndj^ 

coeles:ibuH  tcrrcna  prius  studiosns  didicit.  ana  stimula^d  them  to  the  copying  oi 

L  V.  in  I.  Ik's:.  IV.  §  30.    At  all  events,  books. 

from  whomsoever  this  work  may  have  pro-  '  The  form  of  expression  deserves  no- 

ceedod,  it  was  a  remarkable  reaction  against  tice,  1.  II.  c.  6.  Gemtna  est  praedestinatio 

the  tendency  to  despise  ancient  literature,  sive  electorum  ad  requiem  sivo  reprobomm 

Bttt  although  this  language  i»  too  strong  ad  mortem. 
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neas.^  In  his  Chronicle  of  the  Goths,  also,  he  disapproves  tiie  violeni 
measures  resorted  to  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  and 
follows  the  principles  of  Gregory.^  The  seeds  of  scientific  and  theo- 
logical culture,  scattered  bj  Isidorus,  long  continued  to  operate  in 
Spain,  even  after  the  conquest  of  this  country  by  the  Saracens  m 
the  ei^th  century ;  and  the  separation  of  Spain  from  its  connection 
with  3ie  rest  of  the  Christian  world,  may  have  been  the  very  reason 
why  many  things  were  more  freely  developed  tjiere  now,  than  at  an 
earlier  period,  the  clergy  being  no  longer  so  cramped  and  restricted 
by  the  system  of  the  Romish  church.  Hence  the  signs  of  the  reac 
tion  of  a  freer  spirit  against  the  traditional,  Roman  tendency  (see 
above,  p.  150). 

We  said  on  a  former  page,  that  the  monasteries  of  Ireland  became 
asylums  and  centres  for  collecting  the  elements  of  theological  and 
learned  culture.  Far  reno^nied  were  the  masters  from  Scotland  (ma- 
astri  e  Scotia)  who  travelled  not  only  to  England,  but  to  France  and 
Germany,  and  taught  various  branches  of  knowledge.  From  Ireland, 
as  we  have  seen,  England  was  enriched  with  books  and  science ;  and 
QkQ  enthusiasm  which  was  first  excited  in  that  country,  led  English 
clergymen  and  monks  to  procure  books  from  Rome  and  Gaul.3 

In  the  seventh  century,  Theodore  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
Hie  abbot  Hadrian  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Rome,  gained  for 
themselves  deserved  credit  by  their  efforts  to  further  the  progress  of 
Culture  in  England.  They  traversed  the  country  in  company  with 
each  other,  and  made  arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  schools. 
They  left  behind  them  many  disciples ;   and  among  these,  as  Bede  re- 

e>rts,^  were  men  able  to  speak  Latin  and  Greek  as.  their  mother  tongue, 
nder  these  influences,  grew  up  a  man,  who  deserves  to  be  cailed 
emphatically  the  teacher  of  England,  the  venerable  Bede.  Bom  in 
the  year  673  in  the  village  of  Yarrow  in  Northumberland,  he  received 
his  education,  from  the  time  he  was  seven  years  old,  in  the  monastery 
of  Weamiouth,  and  this  monastery  was  also,  until  his  death,  the  seat 
of  his  great,  though  unobtrusive  activity  as  a  teacher.  By  him  many 
other  church-teachers,  who  became  eminent  also  as  instructors  in  other 
countries,  were  educated.  Of  himself  he  says,^  that  he  had  bestowed 
every  pains  upon  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  amid  the  devotional 
exercises  and  liturgical  duties,  which  devolved  on  him  as  a  monk  and 

'  L.  IT.  c.  so.   Hoc  qaoqne  raendacii  '  In  the  account  of  the  life  of  the  abbot, 

genus  pcrfccti  viri  summopere  fugiunt,  ut  and  afterwards  biAhop  Aldhelm,  composed 

fieo  vita  cujuslihet  per  eorum  fallaciam  do-  by  WilUam  of  Malmsburyf  who  wrote,  it  is 

fendatur,  no  suae  animae  noceant,  dum  true,  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  made  use 

pracstare   vitara    alienae    cami    nituntur,  of  earlier  sources,  it  is  mentioned,  that  the 

qoamquam  hoc  ipsum  peccati  genus  facil-  merchant  vessels  from  France  often  brought 

lime  credimus-  rclaxari.  with  the  rest  of  their  merchandize,  bibles 

*  B^  says,  concerning  such  measures  of  and  other  books.    See  cap.  3.  Acta  Sane* 

king  Sisabut:  Acmulationem  quidem  Dei  tonim  BoUand.  mens.  Miy.  T.  VL  f.  82. 

habuit,  sed  non  secundum  scientiam.    Po*  *  Hist  eccles.  4.  S. 

testate  cnim  compulit,  quos  provocare  fidei  *  In  the  report  on  his  life  and  writinga, 

rationc  oportuit     He  then,  to  be  sure,  in  his  history  of  the  English  church;  also 

adds :  Scd  sicut  scriptum  est  Phil.  I,  give  Acta  S.  Maj.  T.  VI.  f.  721,  and  MabilWn 

per  oocasionem  sive  per  veritatem,  Christus  Acta  S.  oid.  Bencdictl  saec  III  P.  I. 
adnandatur,  in  hoc  gandco  et  gaodebo. 
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S'est,  it  had  been  his  delight,  to  be  ever  learning,  teaching  or  writing.' 
e  manner  of  his  death  corresponded  with  such  a  life,  consecrated 
in  noiseless  activity  to  Grod.  In  the  last  fourteen  days  of  it,  he  calmljf 
and  cheerfiillj  contemplated  his  approaching  departure,  surrounded  by 
his  disciples,  thankful  for  aU  the  good  he  had  received  in  this  life,  and 
even  for  his  final  sufferings,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  means  of  sanc- 
tification.^  His  last  hours  were  consecrated  to  the  work  of  his  Ufe,  the 
instruction  of  youth,  and  he  died  in  the  midst  of  his  beloved  pupils,  on 
the  26th  of  May,  A.  D.  7^5.3 

In  the  spirit  of  Bede,  the  same  work  was  carried  forward  by  Eg- 
bert, one  of  his  scholars  and  particular  friends,  who  superintended  a 
school  at  York,  where  instruction  was  given  in  all  the  then  existing 
branches  of  knowledge  and  where  especially  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
and  of  the  writings  of  ancient  church-teachers  that  served  to  expound 
them,  were  diligently  pursued ;  and  even  after  Egbert  became  arch- 
bishop of  York,  he  still  devoted  much  time  to  the  direction  of  this 
school,  which  he  placed  under  the  immediate  care  of  his  disciple  Al- 
bert.^ From  this  school  proceeded  Alcuin,  the  great  teacher  of  his 
times ;  bom  in  York,  the  very  same  year,  in  which  the  eminent  maa* 
ter,  whose  place  he  was  to  fill  in  a  still  wider  field  of  action,  the  vene- 

>  Semper  aat  discere  aut  docero  aat  sen-  pray  for  him.    "  It  is  time,  said  he,  if  it  so 

here  diilce  habui.  please  m^  Maker,  that  I  should  return 

■  His  scholar  Cuthbert  says  of  him :  Vere  oark  to  him,  who  created  me  from  nothing. 

fiueor,  quia neminem  unquam  oculis  meis  I  have  lived  long;  the  time  of  my  dissoln- 

Tidi  nee  auribus  audivi  tarn  diligenter  gra-  tion  approaches ;  I  long  to  depart,  and  to 

tias  Deo  vivo  referre.  be  with  Christ,  for  ray  soul  earnestly  de* 

*  In  those  last  fourteen  days  of  his  sick-  sires  to  see  my  kinjr  Christ,  in  his  beauty." 

neat,  he  was  employed  in  translating  the  These  and  like  things  he  said,  till  it  was 

^oapel    of  John  into    the   Anglo-Saxon  evening.    Then  one  of  his  scholars,  whom 

tongue,  and  in  correcting  the  collection  of  he  had  given  something  to  write,  begginc. 

Isidore's  Abbreviatures  for  the  benefit  of  liim  to  mnke  haste  and  finish  it,  eame,  and 

his  sdiolan;    for  said  he  —  My  scholars  told  him  he  hod  hut  one  sentence  to  write, 

ought  not  to  read  a  false  text,  and  after  nriy  Write  it  quickly  then,  said  he.    Soon  after-, 

death  labor  to  no  purpose.    When  his  dis-  wanls,  the  young  man  reported :  "  The  sen*. 

aaae  flrrew'  more  violent,  and  it  was  only  tenco  is  now  finished."    *'  Yea,  an.swend 

with  difficulty  he  could  breathe,  he  still  con-  Bede,  thou  hast  suoken  rightly ;  it  is  finr 

tinned  to  teach  during  the  whole  day ;  and  ished.    Take  my  ncad  in  thy  hands,  for  it. 

on  the  dfty  before  his  death,  he  cheerfully  is  a  great  joy  to  me,  to  sit  over  against  the, 

dietated  to  his  amanuensis,  and  remarked  consecrat^  spots,  where  I  have  been  wont 

to  one  of  his  scholars,  "  make  haste  to  to  pray,  in  order  that  I  may  quietly  call 

learn, — I  know  not  how  long  I  shall  still  upon  my  Father."    Thus  supported  by  his 

mnain  with  yon,  and  whether  my  Creator  scholar,  on  whose  hands  he  had  laia  his 

may  not  soon  take  me  to  himself.'*  ^  Thus  head,  he  kneeled  down  on  the  floor  of  his 

he  employed  the  lost  days  of  his  life  in  die-  cell,  and  sang  the  words  of  the  doxology : 

toting  to  his  scholars,  in  correcting  what  ^^  Gloria  Fatri  et  Filio  et  Sphritui  sancto,** 

tikey  hod  written,  and  in  answering  their  and  with, the  last  words  of  praiie  to  the 

questions.    Having  thus  occupied  himself  Holy  Spirit  he  breathed  out  his  life  on 

till  after  the  third  hour  past  noon,  he  beg-  earth. 

ged  ene  of  his  scholars  to  summon  quickly       *  His  scholar  Alcuin,  who  always  clung 

the  priests  of  the  convent    "  The  rich  of  to  him  with  great  affection,  said  of  him  ia 

this  world,  said  he,  can  make  presents  of  his  poem  on  the  archbishops  and  holy  men 

gold,  and  silver,  and  other  precious  things ;  of  York : 

Siese  1  have  not,  but  with  mu^^  Cnl  Chrfrtu.  «n«r,  ,oto.,  dbu.,  «n«la  Chrltw, 

joy  wHI  I  give  my  brethren,  what  God  has         vHa,  M-,  sensiii^iqNi^  lux,  ^  gioria,  ytiSS. 
given  me." — It  wa»  a  little  j)epper,  frank- 

meeiMe.  and  some  articles  or  church  appa-  &iid 

rel.—  When  they  arrived,  he  begged  each      lodolis  egregtM  Juvenes  quoMunant  videtet, 
of  them  to  read  the  mass  diligently,  and        Hot  tlU  coajouit,  docoit,  notrivit,  MnavU 
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rable  Bede  departed  firom  this  life.  He  afterwards  became  head  of  the 
•ehool  in  York  which  was  so  flourishing  under  his  direction,  and  many 
from  distant  places  were  here  his  scholars ;  until  the  emperor  Charles 
niTited  him  to  join  in  the  great  work  of  educating  the  Franks,  and  of 
imj^ving  the  condition  of  the  Frankish  church. 

The  Frankish  church  under  Charlemagne  was  the  central  point, 
which  united  all  the  scattered  rays  of  culture  from  England,  Ireland, 
Spain  and  Italy ;  and  Charles  took  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
stimulate  the  bishops  of  his  kingdom  to  diligence  and  leid  in  pitHnoting 
learned  studies,  setting  them  an  example  by  his  own  personal  exertions. 
Having,  for  example,  received  letters  from  the  abbots  and  bishops,  in 
which  they  stated  their  petitions  to  him,  he  was  pained  to  observe  the 
extreme  deficiency  they  manifested  in  an  ability  to  express  their 
thoughts  with  correctness  and  propriety.  This  led  him  to  issue  a  cir- 
cular letter,^  in  which  he  exhorted  them  to  the  zealous  pursuit  of  scien- 
tific studies,  as  a  means  which  would  enable  them  better  and  more 
easily  to  understand  also  the  mysteries  of  Holy  1mt.>  He  considered 
it  of  great  importance,  that  the  heads  of  the  churches  should  cooperate 
fi)r  the  same  object  with  the  learned  men,  whom  he  had  assembled 
around  him.^  And  among  these,  Alcuin  waa  beyond  doubt  the  most 
distmguished.  When,  in  the  year  780,  the  latter  was  on  his  return 
ftom  a  mission  to  Rome  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  the  emperor,  who  had  been  acquainted  with  him 
before,  met  him  at  Parma,  he  pressingly  invited  him  to  remain  with 
him,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  direction  of  the  institutions  which  he 
was  about  to  establish.  Having  returned  to  his  native  land,  and  ob- 
tained permission  from  his  king  and  from  his  archbishop  to  comply  with 
this  request,  he  fulfilled  the  wish  of  the  monarch.  The  latter  granted 
him  a  monastery  near  the  city  of  Troyes,  and  the  monastery  of  Fer- 
lieres  in  the  diocese  of  Sens,  that  he  might  direct  the  studies  of  the 
monks,  and  be  provided  for  by  the  revenues  of  these  establishments. 
But  he  placed  under  his  particular  charge  the  institution  of  learning 
which  he  himself  had  established,  for  youth  of  the  higher  ranks,  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  own  palace  (the  schola  Palatina).  Here  he  came  into 
immeouate  contact  with  the  emperor,  and  the  most  eminent  men  in  the 
state  and  church,  and  was  invited  to  give  his  advice  on  all  affiurs  per- 
taining to  the  church,  and  to  the  education  of  the  people.  He  in- 
structed the  emperor  himself,  and  the  latter  called  him  his  most  be- 
k>ved  teacher  in  Christ.^  He  often  proposed  to  him  questions  on  diffi- 
cult passages  of  Scripture,  on  the  meaning  of  liturgical  forms,  on  church 

'  Bouqaet  collectio  soriptoram  remm.  res  ecclesiae,  he  held  to  he  tiie  wont  thing 

"Fnne,  T.  V.  f.  621.  Concilia  Galliae  T.  IL  that  could  happen,  as  he  wrote  to  the  monks 

t  €81.  of  the  convent  of  8t  Martin  of  Tonrs,  hj 

*  Qaum  antem  in  sacris  pagini*  *che-  occasion  of  a  quarrel  between  Alcuin  and 

mata,  tropi  et  caetera  his  simuia  inserta  in*  Theodnlf  bishop  of  Orleans.    Among  Ai- 

TeBiflriitar,  nnlli  dabium  est,  quod  ea  onus-  cain*s  letters  ep.  119. 
qni8<^ue  legens  tanto  citins  spiritaliter  in-       *  Carissime  in  Christo  praeoeptor,  he 

telligit,  ^uanto  prias  in  litcramm  magiste-  calls  him  in  a  letter  from  which  iUcuin 

rio  pl<6niaB  instmctos  fuerit  quotes  a  few  lines  in  his  answer,  ep.  124. 

'The discordia inter si4)ien(e8  et  docto- 
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chronobgjr  and  other  iheolo^cal  topics,  which  had  been  started  in  the 
conversations  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Charles.  When  absent  from 
his  residence  the  emperor  until  his  death,  kept  up  a  familiar  corres- 
pondence with  him,  in  which  Alcuin  was  accustomed  to  express  his 
opinions  with  great  freedom  J 

We  remarked  on  a  fonner  page,  how  important  it  was  regarded  by 
the  emperor,  both  in  relation  to  his  own  wants  and  those  of  the  church, 
that  die  text  of  the  Bible,  in  the  tlicn  cun*ent  Latin  translation,  which 
through  the  negligence  and  ignorance  of  transcribers  had  in  many 
cases  become  wholly  unmtelligible,  should  be  corrected;  and  thui 
wei^ty  task  he  imposed  on  Alcuin.a  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
801,  wishing  to  congratulate  the  king  on  his  accession  to  the  imperial 
throne,  Aicuin  sent  him  as  a  present,  a  copy  of  the  entire  Bible  care- 
fully corrected  throughout  by  his  own  hand.^ 

Having  spent  eight  years  in  this  circle  of  labors,  Alcuin  returned 
once  more  to  his  native  country,  where  he  resided  about  two  years, 
and  then,  somewhere  near  the  year  792,  came  back  and  resumed  his 
former  occupation.  At  the  approach  of  old  age,  however,  he  was  d^ 
sirous  of  withdrawing  from  the  bustle  of  court  and  from  the  multiplied 
concerns  in  which  he  here  found  himself  involved,  to  renounce  all  em- 
{doyments  whatsoever  except  those  immediately  connected  with  reli- 
gion, and  retiring  from  the  world,  to  be  allowed  to  prepare  in  quiet  for 
lus  de|)arture  from  the  present  life  to  which  everything  else  should  be 
subon&nated.^  If  the  ancient  account  of  Alcuin's  life  is  to  be  credit* 
ed,*  it  was  his  wish  to  find  a  resting-place  for  the  evening  of  his  life  in 
the  monastery  of  Fulda.  But  when  the  emperor  had  concluded  to 
release  him  from  immediate  service,  he  still  wished  to  employ  his 
abilities  though  in  the  tranquillity  of  retirement,  in  the  work  to  which 
they  had  thus  far  been  consecrated.  The  abbey  of  St.  Martin  at 
Tours  having  been  left  vacant  in  the  year  796,  he  resolved  on  employ- 
ing Alcuin  to  restore  among  the  monks  of  that  convent,  the  disciplii^ 

'  As  a  monamcnt  of  Alcniirs  devout  and  tontum  vnlct,  quantum  tu  es.    Te  ipsan 

Chrwtiaui  temper  of  mind,  tlic  eonsolin)^  da  et  Imbebis  illud.  cp.  90. 

words  which  in  the  year  800  he  wrote  to  *  As  he  himself  says :  Domini  regis  prae- 

the  emperor  on  the  dcatfi  of  his  wife,  Lio<l-  ccptum  in  cmendationc  veteris  noviqae  tes- 

garde,  may  stand  here:  Doniinc  Jesu,8[)cs  tomenti,  see  the  letter  prefixed  to  the  sixth 

Dot^tra,  sulus  nostrai,  consoUitio  nostm,  qui  Ixwk  of  Ids  Commentary  on  the  gospel  of 

cicinentissima  voce  omnihiH  sub  ])onderc  St.  John,  T.  I.  Vol.  II.  f.  591.  ed.  Frobeiu 

cojaslihet  laboris  jjcmciitilms  ni:ui<la>ti  di-  ^  Alcuin  cp.  103.      He  had  long  been 

ccns:  veniie  ad  me  omnts,  (jui  iahoratis  ot  thinking:  what  to  send  him,  Tandem  spirita 

oueruri  cstis,  rt  c;;o  n'riciain  vos.     (^uid  sant'to  inspirante  iiiveni,  quod  meo  nomine 

hac |»romi<sion('  jmundiurt  '.     Quid  hac  sj>c  oomj^'toret  oftVrre  ct  qni(i  vestrae  pruden- 

lieatiuji .'  vfuiat  .ul  eum  oninis  aniinamou-  tine  amahilc  esse  potuisset. 

rens.onine  cor  ronnntum.  ftlndeiis  larrimas  *•  Sec  v]n<t.  168.     Soculi  occupationihuf 

in  wnsijiectu  ndsericordiac  illins,  ncquc  al>-  dej)ositis  soli  Deo  vacare  desidero.     Dam 

scondat  ndnem  sno  medico,  qui  ait:  v^  ouini  honnni  neccsse  est  vijrili  cura  »c  prae- 

orndam  et  vivcre  faciam.  percutiam  ct  c;ro  parare  ad  O'-cnrsum  Domini  Dei  sui,  quail* 

sanalio  D«cit.  -32,  39.     Klajrcllat  miris  mo-  to  matjis  seniorihus,  qui  sunt  annis  et  infir- 

dis.  at  crudiat  lilios,  pro   (juorum  sahitc  mitntihus  cotifracti. 

nnii-o  non   fH'j>ercit  lilio.     lie  then  rcprc-  **  Which  may  l)e  found  in  the  first  vd- 

aems  the  Son  of  Go<!  sayinjr  to  the  soni :  ume  of  Frol)enius'  edition;    in  the  Acds 

Propter  to  dcscendi  et  patichar.  (piac  leu:isti  Sanctoinim.  at  the  1 9th  of  May ;  Mens.  Ml^ 

in  literis  mcis,  ut  tibi  praeparem  mansio-  T.  1 V  j  and  in  Mabillon  Acta  S.  O.  B. 
in  domo  patris  mei.    Kegaum  meura 
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which  had  began  to  decline,  and  also  to  found  here  a  flourishing  schod. 
In  this  spot,  Alcuin  continued  to  labor  as  a  teacher  with  the  same  ac- 
tivity and  zeal  as  he  had  shown  before,  though  under  different  circum- 
stances.' But  when  urged  by  his  increa^g  infirmities,  and  the  pre- 
sentiment of  approaching  death,  to  seek  a  release  from  all  external 
business,  he  obtained  permission  to  commit,  during  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  the  direction  of  the  convent  under  his  care  to  chosen  scholars 
of  his  own.^  Thus,  as  he  said,^  he  could  quietly  live  m  the  abbey  of 
St.  Martin,  waiting  for  the  summons  to  depart.*  The  wish  which,  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  under  the  sense  of  its  approaching  end, 
he  had  been  used  to  express,  that  he  might  die  on  the  festival  of  Pen- 
tecost, was  fulfilled  on  the  19th  of  May,  804. 

There  was  during  this  period  too  little  scientific  life  in  the  Western 
church,  to  give  occasion  for  the  starting  up  of  opposite  views  of  doc- 
trines and  of  controversies  arising  therefrom.  Even  in  the  Carolin- 
gian  age,  in  the  epoch  formed  out  of  the  whole  period,  in  which  learn- 
ing flourished  most,  men  were  far  more  busily  occupied  in  firmly  estab- 
lishing and  practically  applying  w^hat  had  been  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion, than  in  entering  into  any  new  investigations  of  the  doctnnes  of 
faith.  Yet  naturally  it  was  in  this  epoch  alone  that  oppositions  of  doo 
trine  could  busy  the  Western  church  of  this  period.  But  it  is  singu- 
lar to  observe,  that  it  was  in  the  Spanish  church  of  all  others,  —  % 
church  which,  though  not  oppressed,  was  yet,under  the  rule  of  a  foreign 
race  that  professed  the  religion  of  Mohammed,  m  no  very  favorable 
situation  for  progress  in  science  —  a  revival  commenced  of  the  old  op- 
position between  the  Antiochian  and  the  Alexandrian  schools  ;  — though 
we  must  admit  that  in  the  Spanish  church,  owing  to  this  very  fact  of 
its  peculiar  situation,  such  an  opposition  would  have  room  for  more 
freely  unfolding  itself,  than  would  have  been  possible  under  other  cir- 
cumstances. In  order  to  trace  with  certainty  the  origin  of  such  a 
dogmatic  tendency  in  the  Spanish  church  of  those  times,  we  need 
more  distinct  information  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  contro- 
versy about  to  be  mentioned  began,  and  of  the  internal  relations  of  the 
church  itself.  In  this  regard,  it  is  an  important  question,  which  of 
the  two  principal  persons,  whom  we  see  standing  up  as  the  defenders 
of  the  new  system,  Elipandus,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  or  Felix,  bishop 
of  Urgellis,*  is  to  be  considered  as  the  real  author  of  this  revived 
Antiochian  tendency. 

*  He  speaks  of  this  in  his  thirty-eighth  scias,  qoanta  misericordia  raecam  a  Deo 

letter  to  king  Charles.    He  says  here  that  omnipotenti  peracta  est,  nam  rebtu  omni- 

he  instructed  some  in  tlie  exposition  of  bus,  quae  habui  per  loca  diversa,  adjutores 

Scripture,  others  in  ancient  literature,  oth-  mihi  ex  meis  propriis  filiLs  elegi  adnnente 

era  in  grammar,  others  in  astronomy,  plu-  per  omnia  snggestionibtis  meis  Domino 

rima  plurimis  fa<!tu8,  ut  plurimos  ad  pro-  meo  David,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  call- 

fectum  sanctac  ecclesiae  et  ad  decorem  im-  ine  the  emperor  Charles, 

perialis  regni  vestri  ertidiam,  ne  sit  vacua  ^  Ep.  175. 

Dei  in  me  gratia  ncc  vcstrae  bonitatis  lar-  *  Spectans,  quando  tox  veniat :   aperi 

gitio  inanis.    But  he  complains  of  the  want  pulsanti,  sequere  jubentem,  exaudi  judi- 

of  books,  and  begs  permission  of  the  em-  cantem. 

peror  to  send  some  of  his  scholars  to  Eng-  '  La  Send^Urgelle,  in  the  dukedom  of 

land,  to  procure  books  fram  that  quarter.  Cerdana,  in  Spain. 

'£p.  176  to  the  archbishop  Amo,  ut 
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Elipandus,  if  we  may  judge  &om  those  writings  of  his  which  still 
remain,  was  a  violent,  excitable  man,  governed  by  the  impulses  of  a 
blind  leal,'  who  had  diligently  studied,  it  is  true,  the  ancient  fathers, 
bat  was  wholly  wanting  in  the  spirit  of  scientific  rcsesurch.  We  can 
eadly  believe  him  on  his  own  testimony,  that  if  once  led  by  some  ac- 
cidental cause  to  make  use  of  a  doctrinal  phrase,  which  should  after- 
wards be  attacked,  so  as  to  make  him  feel  personally  injxu*ed,  by  those 
whose  relative  position  in  the  church  entitled  him,  as  he  supposed,  to 
expect  from  them  submission  to  his  archiepiscopal  authority,  he  would 
only  be  the  more  tenacious  of  the  expression  which,  in  this  conflict  of 
opnions,  would  gain  an  importance  in  his  eyes  wholly  disproportionate 
to  its  value.  Now  the  term  "  adoption,"  which  is  sometimes  found 
employed,  even  in  the  older  fathers,  to  denote  Christ's  assumption  of 
human  nature  into  unity  with  the  divine,  was  often  introduced  in  the 
Gothioo-Spanish  liturgy  ^  then  in  use  ;  ^  and  to  such  passages  Elipan- 

'  So  he  appears  also  in  the  first  doctrinal  constituting  the  personality  in  Christ  — 
CODtroTcrsy  in  which  he  publicly  engaged,  hence  he  was  accused  of  asserting :  quod 
!■  his  disputes  with  l^Iisretius,  a  Spanish  ea  sit  secunda  in  Trinitate  persona,  quae 
£ilfe  teacher,  Elipandns  nad  occasion,  it  is  facta  est  ex  scmino  David  seciuiduni  car- 
true,  to  draw  more  sharply  the  line  of  dis-  ncm  et  non  ea  quae  genita  est  a  patrc  — 
tinction  between  the  humanity  and  deity  of  but  that  the  Holy  Ghost  first  assumed  a 
Christ;  and  here  no  doubt  he  already  made  personality  in  the  apostle  Paul,  —  in  him 
use  of  expressions  which  might  give  occa-  appeared  tho  Spirit  promised  by  Christ, 
sion  to  his  being  charged  with  Nestorian-  which  was  to  proceed  from  the  Father  and 
19111 ;  for  example,  in  the  letter  to  Migetius,  fVom  the  Son.  At  any  rate,  it  were  greatly 
4  7 :  Persona  ttUi,  quae  facta  est  ex  scmine  to  be  wished,  that  we  knew  what  the  views 
David  secundum  camem  ct  ea,  quae  genita  were,  wliich  Migetius  entertained  with  re- 
est  a  Deo  patre.  Indeed,  as  a  general  thing,  gard  to  the  relation  of  St.  Paul  to  the  more 
he  was  extremely  awkward  and  unskilled  complete  development  of  Chrif^tianity,  and 
IB  the  use  of  doctrinal  terms.  But  in  this  whidi,  though  they  may  have  been  niisrep- 
polemical  writing  no  other  marks  of  Adop-  resented,  were  yet  the  occot^ion  of  his  being 
tianism  are  as  yet  to  be  found.  He  here  accused  of  holding  the  opinions  just  de- 
employs  the  term  assumptio,  not  adoptio.  scribed.  In  the  next  place,  he  was  charged 
It  would  throw  light  on  the  subject,  had  we  with  maintaining,  that  priests  should  be 
Che  means  of  investigating  the  doctrines  perfect  saints :  Cur  se  pronunticnt  pecca- 
of  diis  Migetius  with  a  view  to  determine  tores,  si  vere  sancti  sunt  ?  aut  si  ccrtc  se 
the  pfeciae  relation  of  Elipandus  to  him  peccatores  esse  fatentur,  quarc  ad  ministe- 
•nd  to  his  system;  but  we  must  despair  rium  acccdcre  praesumunt,  eo  quod  ipse 
of  arriving  at  any  satisfactory  result  in  this  dominus  dicat :  Estote  sancti,  quia  et  ego 
way,  inilcM  some  new  sources  of  informa-*  sanctus  sum  Dominus  Deus  vester.  But 
lioa  should  still  be  opened  in  Spain.  As  here  also  the  question  comes  up,  in  what 
the  isolated  and  scattered  accounts  of  Mi-  sense  did  he  say  this  1  Did  ho  mean  per- 
getins  are  of  no  importance,  the  only  valu-  feet  freedom  from  sin  ?  Kext  is  laid  to  his 
•ble  sovrce  still  continues  to  be  the  letter  charge  a  declaration,  which,  if  he  made  it, 
of  Elipandus  to  this  Migetius,  published  by  would  certainly  go  far  to  show  that  he  was 
Florea  in  the  Espana  Sagrada,  T.  V.  Ed.  wrapped  in  a  strangely  fanatical  conceit 
IL  Madrid,  1763,  p.  524.  But  Elipandus  of  his  own  holiness.  He  said,  for  instance. 
writes  here  with  too  much  passion,  he  in-  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  eat  >\ith 
dulges  too  freely  in  the  practice  of  making  unbelievers  (Saracens)  or  to  partake  of 
Ids  own  inferences,  he  shows  too  little  ea-  food  which  had  been  touched  by  them. 
padty  of  entering  into  another's  mode  of  Compared  with  him,  on  this  particular  side, 
thinlgng,  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  form  Elipandus  appears  as  the  representative  of 
from  his  contrary  statements  and  positions  the  true  Christian  spirit;  for  tho  latter  ap- 
anjthing  like  a  clear  notion  of  Migetius^s  peals  to  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  that  to  the 
doocrines.  So  far  as  we  can  derive  any  pure  all  things  are  pure,  —  to  tlie  fact  that 
hiats  from  this  letter,  indicating  the  real  Christ  ate  with  publicans  and  sinners,  and 
opinwns  of  Migetius,  it  would  seem  that  to  the  declaration  of  St.  Paul  that  it  is  per- 
be  was  inclined  to  Sabellian  views.  His  mitted  to  accept  an  invitation  to  a  feast 
opinion  was  that  the  Logos  first  became  even  from  an  unbeliever. 
9ermmal  with  the  assumption  of  Christ's  *  The  officium  Mozarabicum. 
nmaiiity,  that  the  Logos  was  the  power       '  Adoptio  »  assnmtio,  dvoA^^ic 
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dus  not  uiifrequently  refers.'  We  might,  therefore,  suppose  that  Elir 
pandus  had  been  led  by  such  expressions  to  speak  of  an  "  adoption  " 
of  humanity  by  Christ  in  order  to  sonship  widi  Grod,  and  to  call  him, 
with  reference  to  his  humanity,  the  adopted  Son  of  Gk)d  (filius  Dei 
adoptivus)  ;  and  that  he  would  zealously  defend  this  doctrinal  phrase, 
when  it  came  to  be  attacked,  as  if  it  were  a  phrase  of  peculiar  im- 
portance. With  Felix  of  Urgellis,  however,  the  case  stood  somewhat 
differently.  In  him  we  may  perceive  a  radical  and  thorough  doctrinal 
tendency,  which  is  not  to  be  traced  to  any  such  outward  and  accidental 
cause.  The  more  probable  view  is,  then,  that  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning Chi-ist's  person  designated  by  the  name  "  Adoptianism,"  pro- 
ceeded originally  from  Felix,  by  whom  we  find  it  presented  in  a  strictly 
coherent  system,  rather  than  from  Elipandus,  a  man  hardly  calculated 
to  be  the  author  and  founder  of  any  peculiar  type  of  doctrine.*  It 
would  indeed  bo  a  very  singular  affair  for  an  octogenarian  like  him,  to 
provoke,  at  so  advanced  a  period  of  life,  a  controversy  on  this  point. 
The  truth  is,  too  much  stress  seems  to  have  been  laid  generally  upon 
the  iiidindual  doctrinal  phntses  "  adoption "  and  "  adopted  son," 
which  gave  its  name  to  this  whole  type  of  doctrine ;  just  as  in  the 
Nestorian  controversies,  an  undue  importance  was  given  to  the  single 
expression  <^to76xo<;.  As  we  shall  see,  when  wo  come  to  examine  Ihis 
type  of  doctrine  with  reference  to  its  internal  coherence  as  a  system, 
it  could  have  subsisted  independently  of  this  particular  expression, 
and  of  the  comparison  which  it  occasioned,  of  a  son  according  to  the 
flesh  with  a  son  by  adoption.  And  it  is  possible,  though  not  suscepti- 
ble of  proof,  that  the  liturgy  just  mentioned  may  have  led  the  author 
of  the  scheme  to  hit  upon  this  particular  comparison,  while  yet  we 
should  by  no  means  be  authorized,  on  such  a  ground  as  this,  to  derive 
from  the  liturgy  this  whole  peculiar  scheme  of  doctrine,  which  is  itself, 
in  fact,  presupposed  thereby. 

In  remarking  the  very  striking  agreement  between  the  views  of 
FelLx  on  this  subject,  as  they  were  gradually  unfolded,  and  those  of 
the  Antiochian  Theodore,  we  might  be  led  to  conjecture,  that  the  for- 
mer had  received  liis  first  impulse  iu  that  peculiar  direction  from  study- 
ing the  writings  of  this  father ;  and  as  there  had  been  considerable 
intercourse  in  former  times  between  the  Spanish  and  the  Afirican 
churches ;  as  the  dispute  concerning  the  three  chapters  had  led  to  a 
translation  of  the  writings  of  Tlieodore  into  Latin,  for  the  use  of  tiie 
Africim  church-teachci*3,  Avhile  that  controveray  was  pending ;  it  is 
quito  possible,  that  these  writings,  in  such  translations,  may  have  been 
circulated  in  Spain.     Still,  however,  we  are  not  warranted  by  the  few 

*  The  exprei«sions  in  the  Tolctanian  lit-  low  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  individ- 
urgy,  Adoptivi  hominis  pnssio,  —  adoptio  ual  who  first  hrought  this  suhject  into  pub- 
caniis,  gratia  adoptionis.  Elipandi  epis-  lie  discussion,  was  the  first  to  develop  this 
tola  ad  Alciiinura,  T.  I.  P.  11.  f.  872.  cd.  type  of  doctrine.  And  even  though  Hi- 
Frol)en.  paujius  might  have  lieen  the  first  to  use 

*  The  conflicting  historical  testimonies  some  such  expressions  as  those  mentioned 
on  a  matter  of  this  sort,  so  far  out  of  the  in  his  controversial  writings,  it  would  by 
range  of  common  observation,  can  settle  no  means  prove  hira  to  have  been  the  att- 
nothing  on  this  point    It  would  not  fol-  thor  of  this  dogmatic  tendency. 
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firagments  of  Felix  which  remain,  to  form  any  certain  conclusion  with 
re^ird  to  the  nature  of  this  agreement,  which,  indeed,  may  have  re- 
nined,  independent  of  such  outward  derivation,  from  a  resemblance  of 
intellectqal  character  between  the  two  men,  and  in  the  circumstances 
of  opposition  under  which  they  developed  themselves. 

K  it  be  true,  that  Felix  had  been  employed  in  defending  Chria- 
tbiiity  asainst  the  objections  brought  against  it  from  the  standing- 
point  of  Mohammedanism,  and  in  proving  the  divinity  and  truth  of 
Ghristiamiy  for  the  use  of  Mohammedans,'  which  he  might  naturally 
be  led  to  do  by  the  vicinity  of  the  latter,  and  by  his  own  close  con- 
nection with  the  Spanish  bishops ;  the  first  impulse  to  the  formation 
of  that  peculiar  type  of  doctrine  might  easily  be  traced  to  tiiis  cir- 
cumstance. In  an  apologetic  effort  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  unneces- 
fSKTj  for  him  to  prove  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  generally,  or 
the  divine  mission  of  Jesus ;  for  these  he  could  assume  as  already 
acknowledged  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Koran.  But  what  he  had  to 
prove,  was  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  God,  and  of  the  deity 
of  Christ,  against  which  and  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  the  fiercest 
attacks  of  the  Mohammedans  were  directed ;  and  by  his  apologetic 
eflbrts  in  this  direction,  he  may  have  been  led  to  seek  after  some  such 
way  of  presenting  this  doctrine^  as  to  remove,  wherever  possible,  that 
which  proved  the  stone  of  stumbling  to  those  of  the  Mohanmiedan 
persuasion.  Thus  we  might  explain  tibe  origin  of  the  Adoptian  type  of 
doctrine,  respecting  the  internal  coherence  of  which,  as  a  system,  we 
diall  now  proceed  to  speak. 

Felix,  lie  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  was  opposed  to  the  indiscrimi- 
nate interchange  of  predicates  belon^g  to  the  two  natures  in  Christ. 
When  the  same  premcates  were  applied  to  Christ,  in  reference  to  his 
deity  and  in  reference  to  his  humanity,  he  required  that  it  should 
always  be  precisely  defined  in  what  different  sense  it  was  done ;  parti- 
colarly  in  what  different  senses  Christ  is  called  Son  of  God,  and  Grod, 
aoeoraing  to  his  deity  and  accordmg  to  his  humanity.  He  insisted 
here  <m  the  distinction,  that  when  Christ  is  called  by  these  names  in 
reference  to  his  deity,  that  is  designated  which  has  its  ground  in  the 
divine  essence ;  and  when  so  called  in  reference  to  lus  humanity,  that 
i.  desipated  which  ca^^e  fr^m  an  act  of  fre^^riU,  a  particular  ^^cree 
of  God  —  the  antithesis  of  naturay  genere^  on  the  one  side,  and  of 
vofantote,  bmeplacUoy  on  the  other.  As  in  the  former  reference, 
Christ  is  in  essence  God  and  Son  of  God ;  so  in  the  second  reference, 
he  is  Qod  and  Son  of  Grod,  inasmuch  as  he  was  taken  into  union  with 
him,  who  is  in  essence  Son  of  God.  Now  over  against  the  notions 
etmitial  and  TuUural^  stands  that  also  which  can  be  so  designated 
oidy  in  another  sense,  by  a  sort  of  metonymy  (nuncupative).  Unless 
it  was  iieant  to  be  siud,  that  Christ  derived  his  humanity  from  the 
essence  of  God  himself,  no  other  course  remained,  according  to  Felix, 
but  to  make  thi9  antithesis.     In  the  same  sense,  he  now  introduced 

'  Tht  emperor  Charles  had  heard,  that  dote ;  vet  this  ivas  unknown  to  Alcoin. 
Feitz  had  written  a  duputatio  cam  Sacer-    See  Aicuin,  ep.  85 
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the  imtitbLesis  also  between  a  son  by  birth  and  nature  (filik  genera  el 
natura)^  and  a  son  bj  adoption  (adoptione  filius).  The  notion  q£ 
adoption  -—  he  supposed  —  stands  for  nothing  else  than  precisely  tliai 
filial  relation  which  is  grounded,  not  in  natural  descent,  but  in  a  finee 
act  of  the  father's  will.  And  hence,  to  those  who  objected  that  the 
title  ef  ^'Son  by  adoption"  is  nowhere  attributed  to  our  Saviour  in 
the  Scriptures,  he  replied,  that  still  the  fundamental  idea  was  in  striol 
coiiformity  with  Scripture ;  since  other  determinate  conceptions,  o€ 
like  import,  were  actually  to  be  found  in  Scripture.^  AU  these  deter* 
minate  conceptions  are  closely  connected ;  and  without  them  the 
conception  of  Christ's  human  nature,  as  one  not  derived  firom  the 
divine  essence,  but  created  by  the  divine  will,^  could  in  nowise  be 
retained.  He  who  denies  one  of  these  determinate  conceptions,  mask 
therefore  deny  also  the  true  humanity  of  Christ.^  But  the  term 
''  adoption  "  seemed  to  him  pecuUarly  appropriate,  as  a  designative 
term,  for  this  reason,  namely,  that  it  was  plain,  from  a  compariaoft 
mth  human  relations,  that  one  person  could  not  have  two  fathers  bj 
way  of  natural  origin,  though  he  might  have  one  father  by  natural 
origin,  and  another  by  adoption;^  and  in  like  manner  Christ  could^ 
in  his  humanity,  be  son  of  David  by  natural  derivation,  and  by  ado]K 
tion  Son  of  God.  He  searched  the  Scriptures  for  all  those  predicatesr 
which  denote  a  relation  of  dependence  in  Christ,  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  the  necessity  of  that  distinction,  as  one  presupposed  in  the 
Scriptures  themselves.  When  the  form  of  a  servant  is  attributed  to 
Christ,  the  name  servant  had  reference,  not  merely  to  the  voluntary^ 
obedience  rendered  by  him  as  man,  but  also  to  the  natural  relation, 
in  which  he,  as  man,  as  a  creature,  stood  to  God ;  in  antitheas  to  that 
relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  Father,  as  Son  of  God,  by  hie 
nature  and  essence  as  the  Lo^os.  This  opposition  he  designated  hji 
the  phrase  servus  conditionahs,  servus  secundum  oonditionem.^  Ko^ 
where  —  he  affirmed  —  is  it  asserted  in  the  gospel,  that  the  Son  of, 
God  —  but  always  and  only,  that  the  son  of  man  was  given  up  for 

'  Si  adoptionifl  nomen  in  Chri&to  secan-  *  Ne^ue  enim  fieri  potest^  at  anus  fiUas, 

dam  carnem  ch&ro  apcrtoqae  sermone  in  nataroliter  duos  patrcs  habere  possit,  onnm 

utroquc  testamento,  ut  vos  oontenditis,  re-  tamen  per  nataram,  alium  antem  per  ado^ 

perirc   nequimus,  caetera   tamen   omnia,  tionem  prorsun  potest.  1.  III.  f.  812. 

quae  adoptionis  vcrbo  conveniunt,  in  din-  ^  Numquid  aui  verus  est  Deus  fieri  po- 

nifl  libris  perapicue  atqne  manifeste  mnltis  test,  ut  couditione  senrus  Dei  sit,  sicaf 

modis  reperiuntur.    JSam  quid  quaeso  est  Christus  Dominos  in  forma  senri,  qoi  mvk 

cuilibct  hlio  adoptio,  nisi  elcctio,  nisi  gra-  tis    multisque    documentis,   non   tftntaTO 

tia,  nisi  voluntas,  nisi  adsumptio,  nisi  sus-  propter  obedientiam,  ut  plerique  voluxit»- 

ceptio,  nisi  pladtum  sea  applicatio  1    Si  sed  etiam  et  per  naturam  servna  patrk  tk 

quis  vcro  in  Christi  homaoltate  adoptionis  filius  ancillao,  ojas  yerissime  edoiofltur,  JL 

gratiam  negare  vult,  simul  cunctu,  quae  VI.  f.  840.    But  here  his  opponents  wooUl 

dicta  sunt,  cum  eadem  adoptione  in  eo  ne-  not  admit  the  distinction  between  the  prqp' 

gare  studeat  Alcuin.  contra  Felicem  I.  UL  ter  obedieniiam  et  per  natwram,  sine*  tbtV' 

c.  8,  T.  1.  opp.  816.  derived  the  latter  from  the  fonnor,  refismt, 

'  Uumamtas  in  qua  extrinsecus  factus  tlio  assumption  of  human  oatare  by  tha 

est,  non  de  substantia  patris  subsistens,  Son  of  God  to  his  self-renunciation,  and' 

sed  ex  came  matris  et  natos  est.  L  VL  applied  to  this  Philipp.  2 :  8, 9.    Fnrthosi 

843.  more:  ilium  propter  ignobilitatem  beataa 

^  Bationis  veritate  convictus  velit  nolit  virginis,  quae  se  ancillam  Dei  humili  vooe 

negatorus.  est  earn  verum  hominem.  1.  ILL  protestator,  servom  esse  coiiditiMialeia.'£ 

c2,  f.  817.  839.     Wheie  tho  manner  in  wfaidi  hb' 
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08.^  He  adduces  the  fact,  that  Christ  himself,  Luke  18 :  19,  said  of 
Ub  hmnamty,  ikaJt  it  was  not  good  of  itself,  but  God  in  it,  as,  every- 
wliere  else,  was  the  original  fountain  of  goodness.^  He  alleges, 
furtlfcenaore,  that  Peter  says  of  Christ,  Acts  10:  38,  God  was  in 
Um;  Paul,  2  Cor.  5:  19,  God  was  in  Christ — not  as  though  the 
deily  of  (%rist  were  for  this  reason  to  be  denied,  but  only  that  the 
distmction  of  the  human  from  the  divine  nature  should  be  firmly 
lield.'  He  maintained,  that  by  this  mode  of  designating  the  purely 
human  element  in  Chnst,«the  Son  of  God,  as  Redeemer,  is  glorified  ; 
ance  he  assumed  all  this  only  out  of  compassion  for,  and  xo  secure 
4ie  salvation  of  mankind.  In  order  faithMly  and  fully  to  represent 
4ie  doctrine  of  holy  Scripture,  we  should  alike  place  together  that 
iriuch  marks  his  humiliation  and  his  exaltation.^  Felix  himself,  how- 
ever, could  not  enter,  with  an  unprejudiced  mind,  into  the  views  of 
ike  New  Testament  writers.  While  his  opponents  were  disposed  to 
tature  and  force  them  wholly  into  the  form  of  their  ovm  theory  of 
ike  mutual  interchange  of  predicates,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  called, 
flie  o<Hnmunication  of  idioms,  Felix,  on  the  other  hand,  allowed  him- 
Belf  to  twist  the  Scriptural  view  into  accommodation  with  his  theory 
ef  distinction,  which  he  would  everywhere  force  upon  the  sacred 
writers ;  as,  for  example,  when  he  says  that,  in  the  words  of  Peter, 
Iboa  art  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  —  the  predicate  Ohritt 
his  reference  to  the  humanity  in  which  he  was  anointed,  the  predicate 
£hn  of  the  living  God,  to  his  deity .^  Felix  agreed  with  Theodore, 
also,  in  comparing  the  manner  in  which  the  humanity  of  Christ  was 
taken  into  fellowship  with  the  deity,  with  the  manner  in  which  be- 
lieveiB  attain,  through  him,  to  imion  with  God. — Adoption,  the  recep- 
ikm  into  union  with  Grod,  by  the  grace  of  God,  by  virtue  of  a  specisd 
aet  of  the  divine  will,  according  to  the  divine  good  pleasure,  he 
defined  as  being,  in  this  case,  the  same  in  kind ;  without  meaning,  fctf* 

ncflks  of  &e  yiigin  Ifarj  may  have  given  strictly  speaking,  not  led  to  an  avrtftt&i- 

ofisBoe,  in  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  trraaic  tljv  dvofidruv ;  but  he  was  so,  no 

tiMet.                       *  doubt,  by  adhering  to  the  prevailing  doc- 

'  L.  e.  834,  835.     Here  Alcuin  could  trinal  terminology  of  the  cnurch ;  and  he 

Mig  against  him  several  passages  of  the  now  sought  to  render  this  transfer  of  pre- 

Kew  Testament,  John  3:  16.  Rom.  8:  32.  dicates  harmless,  by  adding  explanations 

Bphfla.ft:  S.  Acts  3:  13,  14, 15.    But  Fe-  according  to  his  own  theory  of  distinc- 

Sx  was  led  into  his  error  by  following  ex-  tion.    Proceeding  in  a  consistent  manner, 

ihiiiiiilji,  widi  regaxd  to  the  name  Son  of  on  his  own  principle,  he  ought  rather  to 

God,  the  Qsns  loquendi  of  the  church,  in-  have  said :  the  human  nature,  taken  into 

Head  of  going  bayck  to  that  of  the  Scrip-  union  with  him  who  is,  in  his  essence,  Son 

tVM.  of  God,  and  in  his  essence  good,  is  in  its 

*  ^MC,  qui   etsentlaliter  cum  patre  et  essence  not  good. 

WfUta  sancto  solns  est  bonus,  est  Deus,  '  Non  qu^  Christus  homo  videlicet  as- 

ifm  ia  bomine  Ucet  sit  bonus,  non  tamen  sumptus,  Deus  non  sit  sed  quia  non  na- 

BrtnalHer  a  seaietipso  est  bonus.  1.  V.  f.  tura,  sed  gratia   atque  nuncupatione  sit 

t87«     Vaaot,  indeed,  if  we  may  judge  Deus.  V.  832. 

ftnoL  kis  language,  Felix  seems  to  have  ^  Sicnt  ea,  quae  de  illo  celsa  atque  glo- 

MeB  into  a  self-contradiction.   This  arose  riosa  sunt,  credimus  et  collaudamus,  ita 

ftea  Us  confounding  together  two  diffe-  humilitatem  ejus  et  omnia  indigna,  quae 

nol  points  of  view,  that  derived  from  his  propter  nos  misericorditer  suscipcre  voluit 

own  peculiar  notions,  and  that  taken  from  despicere  nullo  modo  debemus.  L  III.  £ 

As  da^rinal  ttandine  ground  of  the  church.  81  a 

Br  1^  own  peciuar  notioBs,  he  was,  *L.y.  £888. 

14* 
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fhis  reason,  to  suppose  that  what  he  considered  to  be  the  dame  in? 
kind  only  in  a  relative  sense,  —  especially  as  opposed  to  that  vIuoIlIii 
groundea  in,  and  derived  immediately  fiom,  the  divine  essence-— iri* 
absolutely  identical.  On  the  contrary  he  affirmed^  tiiat  notwitfaetia^ 
kg  this  relative  sameness  in  kind,  everything  was  to  be  CQneeiyed^  itf 
the  case  of  Christ,  after  a  far  higher  manner  (multo  excell«iatiTi8^  i"^ 
and  he  here  supposes,  no  doubt,  not  a  merely  gradual,  but  a  speoifi*. 
difference ;  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  he  by  no  laeaiMii 
represents  the  human  nature  of  Christ  as  appearing  first  in  its  self* 
subsistence,  and  then  entering  into  union  witli  the  deity ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  he  started  with  supposing,  that  the  true  and  essential  Sen 
of  God  assumed  humanity  into  union  with  himself,  from  the  m<nn«i(i 
of  its  conception  ;  that  the  human  nature  ever  imfolded  itself  in  thb 
umty,  thou^  conformably  with  its  own  laws ;  that  no  separate  bein^ 
for  itself  was  to  be  ascribed  to  it ;  but  that  its  existence,  £rom  tbtt 
first,  developed  itself  in  that  union  with  the  divine  Logos,  into  lAiek 
the  human  nature  had  been  assumed  &om  its  creation.  He  addueea 
the  words  of  Christ  himself,  John  10 :  36,  to  prove,  that  he  placeft 
himself  in  a  certain  respect  in  one  and  the  same  class  with  those,  on 
whom,  by  virtue  of  that  fellowship  with  (jod  in  which  they  stood  by: 
divine  grace,  the  divine  name  had  been  conferred.^  So  there  existed 
between  him  and  all  the  elect  the  truest  communion  in  this  respeet:' 
also,  that  he  shared  along  with  them  a  divine  nature  and  divine 
names  (though  these  belonged  to  him  in  a  preeminent  sense)  ;  eifesu 
as  he  shared  with  them  all  other  things,  predestination,  electioii^ 
grace,  the  fi)rm  of  a  servant.^  Aocordin^y  he  could  now  say,  flm 
same  person,  who  in  the  unity  of  the  divine  essence  is  the  true  Ood^ 
becomes,  in  the  form  of  hxmianity,  by  the  grace  of  adoption,  whidr 
was  to  pass  from  him  to  all  the  elect,  partaker  of  the  divine  essence^ 
and  is  therefore  called  God ;  or  the  Son  of  (jod  became,  withoDiti 
change  of  his  divine  nature,  son  of  man  ;  inasmuch  as  he  vouchsafed 
to  imite  the  man,  from  his  origin,  into  personal  unity  with  himself^ -r^ 
and  the  son  of  man  is  son  of  Ged,  not  in  the  sense  that  the  human 
nature  was  changed  into  the  divine,  but  in  the  sense  that  the  son  of 
man  in  the  Son  of  God  (by  virtue  of  this  assun^tion  of  the  former 
into  union  with  the  latter)  is  true  Son  of  God.3 

But  like  Theodore,  Felix  too  felt  constrained  to  controvert  each 
propositions,  stated  without  restriction  or  limitation,  as  that  Max;  ie 

^  Qui  non  natara,  ut  Deua,  sed  per  Dei  Dens,  ipse  in  forma  homanitadf  cum  eltsi 

cratiam  ab  eo,  qui  venu  est  Dens,  deificati  tis  snis  per  adoptioiiit  gntiam  dcifiotm 

dii  sunt  sab  illo  vocatL  fieret  et  nimcapatiYe  Dent,  and  in  the  odbec 

'  In  hoc  quippe  online  Dei  filial  domi-  paasage  at  the  oe^inning  of  the  fifth  book 

nns  et  redemptor  noster  jaxta  hnmonita-  which  is  more  stnctlj  ulied  to  the  Ghmk 

tern,  sicut   in  natura,  ita  et  in  nomine,  form  of  doctrine :  qoi  iHom  jibi  es  ntwo 

qnamyiB  exceUentins  canctas  electis,  ve-  matris  scilicet  ab  ipso  conoepta  In  siDgsle^ 

rusime  tamen  com  illis  oommonioat,  sicnt  ritate  snae  peraonae  ita  sihi  nnivit  MfOfk 

et  in  caeteria  omnibos,  id  est  in  praedcsti-  oonsernit,  ut  Dei  filins  esaet  bominia  fihnfi 

natione,  in  electione^  gpnitia,  in  odsnmptione  non  mutahilitate  natorae,  sed  digaatioMt 

nominis  senri.  IV.  820.  similiter  et  hominis  filios  etset  Dei  filint) 

'  Ut  idem,  qui  essentialiter  com  patre  et  non  TeraatiUtate  mbftantiaei  aed  m DmSM 

spuita  sancto  in  nnitate  Deitatis  yema  est  eaiet  twns  ito*. 
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iiie  mother  of  Grod.^  Felix,  again,  like  Theodore,  compared  the  bap 
&m  of  Christ  with  the  baptism  of  believers,  and  places  both  in  con- 
necticm  with  the  spiritual  birth  by  adoption  (spintalis  generatio  pet 
adoptionem).  This  certainly  he  could  not  so  have  understood,  as  if' 
baptism  were  related  in  altogether  the  same  manner  to  the  adoption 
of  Christ,  as  to  the  adoption  of  believers ;  for  in  fact  he  supposes  the 
adoption  which  relates  to  the  humanity  of  Christ  to  have  begun  with 
the  creation  of  that  humanity.  He  probably  meant,  therefore,  simply 
to  say,  that  the  sign  of  this  adoption  began  to  be  revealed  in  an  out- 
ward manner,  from  Christ's  baptism  onwards,  by  the  divine  powers 
bestowed  on  him  as  the  Son  of  God  after  his  humanity.  Probably, 
Bke  Theodore,  he  supposed  a  revelation  of  the  divine  power  manifest* 
ing  itself  in  the  form  of  Christ's  humanity,  and  following,  step  by 
step,  the  course  of  the  development  of  his  human  nature ;  and  hence 
he  probably  supposed  also  that  the  resurrection  of  Chnst  was  the 
completion  of  this  revelation  which  began  first,  in  the  form  of  the  su- 
pematural,  with  the  baptism.^  In  conformity  mih,  this  theory  of  the 
revelation  of  deity  under  the  forms  of  human  nature,  Felix  also  de^ 
ftnded  Agnoetism,  and  cited  in  its  favor  Mark  13:  82.3 

From  this  exhibition  of  the  Adoptianist  doctrine  we  may  easily 
mderstand  how  its  opponents  would  see  in  it,  as  judged   from  the 

gatform  of  the  onUnary  church-system  of  doctrines  a  sort  of  revived 
estorianism,  a  lowering  down  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity* 
It  was,  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  dogmatic  interest,  a  similar  contest 
to  that  between  the  Antiochian  and  the  Alexandrian  schools  in  the 
earher  centuries,  —  on  one  side,  the  interest  in  behalf  of  the  rational^ 
on  the  other,  the  interest  in  behalf  of  the  supranatural  mode  of  ap- 
prehending Christianity,  —  on  one  side,  the  interest  to  give  prominence 
to  that  which  in  the  person  of  Christ  answers  to  the  analogy  of  hu- 
Bian  nature,  on  the  other,  the  interest  to  seize  on  those  points  in 
fte  character  of  Christ  which  prove  his  exaltation  above  hunum  na- 
ture.* 

Two  ecclesiastics  in  Spain  first  stood  forth  openly  in  opposition  to 
Hob  Adoptianistic  system,  Beatus,  a  priest  in  the  province  of  libana, 
ind  Etherius,  a  bishop  of  Othma.  According  to  the  representations 
rf  the  other  side,  Beatus  must  have  been  a  man  of  notoriously  bad 
■KmJs;    but   the   credibility  of  this   accusation  becomes  suspicious, 

'  Thoofirh  he  perhnps  did  not  venture  to  snnimavit)  amortnisresurgendo.    Withoal 

oomhat   this   expression  which   was  now  the  parenthetic  clause,  the  words  give  no 

genenUy  adopted,  yet  he  called  upon  the  sense. 

odier  imrtr  to  produce  his  authorities  for  ^  See  1.  V.  f.  S35. 

meh  a  position  as  this :  quod  ex  utero  ma-  **  When  Felix  threw  out  the  question : 

tris  vems  Pens  sit  conceptus  et  rems  sit  Quid  potuit  ex  ancilla  nasci  nisi  scrvus  % 

filiw  Dei.  VII.  857.  Alcuin  replied  :  Hujus   nativitatis    majus 

'  h.  II.  c.  Fclicem  f.  809.    Accepit  has  est  sacramentnm  quam  omnium  creatura- 

gemiiuui    gcnerationes,    primam  \idelicct,  rum  conditio.    Concede  Deum  allquid  pos* 

qwe  scrundiim  eamem  csu  secundnm  vero  se,  quod  humana   non  valeat   infirmitas 

ipiritalenif  qunc  per  adoptionem  fit.    Idem  comprchenderc,  nee  nostra   ratiocinatione 

ledemptor  nostcr  secundnm  hominem  com-  legem  ponamus  majcstati  aetemao,  quid 

jjkauu  in  so  continet  primam   videlicet,  possit,  dam  omnia  potest,  qui  omnipotcns 

OMB  siiscepit  ex  virgine  nasccndo,  secun-  est.  1.  UL  c.  3.    Alcnin.  c.  Felic. 
im  TWO,  quam  initiAvit  in  kvacro  (et  con- 
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when  we  consider  the  pasdonate  temper  of  his  opponents.^  Another 
charge  appears  more  worthy  of  credence,  which  represents  Beatns  as 
bearing  the  character  of  a  false  prophet  (pseudo-propheta).  He  em- 
ployed himself  a  good  deal  on  the  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse.  Ho 
flitiiation  of  the  Spanish  church,  under  the  rule  of  a  Saracenic  Moham- 
medan race,^  was  well  calculated  to  excite  expectations  of  extraordina- 
ry divine  judgments,  to  direct  the  imaginations  of  men  towards  the  fo- 
ture,  and  to  the  indulgence  of  the  most  extravagant  prospects.  Accord- 
ingly Beatus  seems  to  have  predicted  that  Christ's  coming  to  judge 
unbelievers  was  near  at  hand,  and  to  have  gone  so  far  as  to  fix  the 
precise  time  at  which  he  would  appear.^  The  controversy  in  Spain 
was  conducted  with  great  acrimony  on  both  sides ;  each  denouncing 
the  other  as  unworthy  the  name  of  Christian.  Elipandus  pronounc^ 
his  antagonists  heretics  and  servants  of  Anti-Christ,  who  ought  to  be 
exterminated.^  To  him  it  appeared  an  unheard  of  thing,  that  a  pro- 
vincial priest  of  Libana  should  take  it  upon  him  to  instruct  the  church 
at  Toledo,  that  time-honored  seat  of  the  pure  doctrine  of  tradition.^ 
He  brought  up  against  his  antagonists  his  own  authority  as  the  first 
bishop  of  the  Spanish  church,  and  seems  moreover  to  have  gained  the 
secular  power  over  to  his  side.*  Not  only  the  theologians  and  clergy, 
but  the  churches  were  divided  by  these  cBsputed  points.^  As  neither 
party  was  able  to  separate  its  own  peculiar  notions  from  the  essential 
fhing  of  Christian  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  each  side,  as  Beatus  ex- 
pressed it,  contended  with  the  other  for  the  one  Christ,  though  their 
common  cause  against  a  common  enemy,  Mohammedanism,  should 
have  served  to  call  forth,  and  keep  in  liveUer  action,  the  sense  of  th^ 
Christian  fellowship  in  the  fundamentals  of  faith.     The  controversy 

^  This  chaiige  might  appear  more  credi-  an   end  on  a  certain  day  which  he  had 

ble,  it  is  tme,  from  the  consideration  that  fixed ;  and  the  people  were  thus  led  wStk 

Elipand  seems  to  appeal  to  a  fact,  viz.  that  excited  ex))cctations  to  pass  the  time  from 

Beatns  was  deposed  from  his  spiritaal  of-  the  night  of  Easter  Sabbath  to  the  third 

fice  for  immorality ;  as  he  says  in  his  let-  hour  of  the  afternoon  of  Easter  Sandaj 

ter  to  Alcuin:  Antiphrasius  (that  is,  the  in  fasting. 

/car*  uvr'n^patTiVj  such  was  the  epithet  com-  *  Elipandus  writes :  Qui  non  fnerit  coo- 

monly  applied  to  him  by  his  opponents)  fessus  Jesum  Christum  adoptivnm  human- 

Antiphrasius  Beatus,  antichristi  discipulus,  itate  ct  nequaquam  adoptivum  divinittUe 

camis  immunditia  foetidus  et  ab  altario  et  haercticus  est  et  exterminetur.    See  the 


magne,  _  _ 

tus :  but  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  *  Non  me  interrogant,  sed  docere  qnae- 

more  exactly,  how  the  case  really  stood  runt,  quia  scrvi  sunt  antichristi. 

with  this  deposition,  before  we  could  draw  •  Beatus  says,  1.  c.  fol.  301,  Et  episcopvs 

from  it  any  certain  conclusion.  mctropolitanus  et  princeps  terrae  pari  cer- 

•  It  is  plain  from  the  letter  of  Elipandus,  tamine  schismata  haereticorum  onus  veiW 
that  the  Spanish  Christians  must  have  felt  gladio,  alter  virga  regiminis  ulcisccns.  If 
themselves  oppressed.  He  says  near  the  a  Saraccnian  prince  was  here  meant,  h 
conclusion  of  his  letter  to  Alcuin  (Alcuin.  would  be  a  remarkable  proof  that  the  opln- 
opp.  ed.  Froben.  T.  I.  P.  11.  f.  870,  oppres-  ions  of  Adoptianism  were  the  niost  ic- 
sione  gentia  afflicti  non  possnmus  tibi  re-  ceptablc  to  the  Mohammedans.  Yet  it  Is 
Bcribere  cuncta,  and  in  his  letter  to  Felix,  possible  tlie  reference  was  to  a  West-GotMc 
L  c.  f.  916,  quotidiana  dispcndia,  quibus  monarch,  if  we  can  only  suppose,  that  ia 
dnramus  potius  quam  vivimu<j.  the  then  political  state  of  Spain,  such  A 

•  Thus  in  the  letter  of  the  Spanish  bish-  monarch  was  to  be  found  in  that  connttr. 
opf  (Alcuin.  opp.  T.  IL  f.  573,)  it  is  said,  ^  Duo  popnli  dww  eodesiae,  says  Be«fr 
Iw  bad  pradi<^  the  world  woold  come  to  tiu  L  e. 
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qnread  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Spain  into  the  adjacent  provinces  of 
Emice.  Felix,  bishop  of  Urgellis,  being  the  most  distinguished  repre- 
aentatiye  and  champion  of  Adoptianism,  it  followed,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  Frankish  empire  must  be  brought  to  participate  in  thia 
d]q>ate.  Both  the  firiends  and  enemies  of  Felix  agree  in  representing 
him  as  a  man  distinguished  for  his  piety  and  Christian  zeal.  The 
fragments  of  his  writings  which  we  possess  evince  his  superiority  not 
only  to  Elipandus,  but  to  all  his  antagonists,  in  acuteness  of  intellect. 
Eminent  above  all  other  theological  wiiters  of  this  age,  for  the  calm 
md  unimpassioned  manner  in  which  he  stated  his  opinions,  the  only 
great  defect  to  be  observed  in  his  character  as  an  author,  is  the  fre- 
quent obscurity  of  his  style,  which  was  owing  perhaps  in  part  to  the 
particular  form  of  the  Latin  language,  as  then  cultivated  in  Spain.^ 

The  spread  of  this  controversy  into  the  Frankish  provinces  led  the 
emperor  Charles  to  cause  the  matter  to  be  mvestigated  by  an  assem- 
bly convened  at  Eegensburg,  in  the  year  792,  before  which  Felix  hinh 
self  was  summoned  to  appear.  His  doctrines  were  here  condemned^ 
and  he  himself  consented  to  a  recantation.  The  emperor  thereupon 
sent  him  to  Bome ;  a  procedure  which  may  be  easily  explained,  partij- 
from  the  emperor's  undeniable  respect  for  the  Romish  church,  without 
whose  aid  and  counsel  he  was  unwilling  to  take  a  step  in  any  a&ir  of - 
moment,  and  partiy  from  his  want  of  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of 
Felix.  At  Bome,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  explanations 
which  had  been  thus  far  made  by  Felix  would  give  complete  satisfao* 
tkm.  He  was  arrested  and  confined ;  and,  while  in  prison,  was  in- 
duced to  prepare  a  new  written  recantation.  Of  course,  these  recan-; 
tetions  of  FeUx  did  not  proceed  from  any  change  that  had  really  takeHi 
place  in  his  mode  of  thinking,  a  thing  which  could  not  possibly  be  so 
Diou^t  about.  On  his  return  home,  he  repented  having  denied  hie* 
own  convictions  of  the  truth,  and  betook  himself  to  those  parts  of; 
Spain  which  were  under  the  Saracenic  dominion,  where  he  could  oncei 
more  express  his  convictions  with  freedom.  Upon  this  the  Spanish: 
lashope  issued  two  letters,  addressed  to  the  emperor  and  to  the  Frank^if 
iih  bishops ;  the  latter  a  polemical  writing,  which  entered  fully  inta 
ihe  defence  of  Adoptianism  ;  and  they  proposed  both  a  new  examina* 
lion,  and  the  restoration  of  Felix  to  lus  former  place.  These  letter* 
the  emperor  sent  to  pope  Hadrian.  But  without  awaiting  his  decision, 
the  emperor  caused  the  matter  to  be  brought  before  the  council  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Main,  in  the  year  794.  The  decision  of  this  coun^ 
dl,  as  might  be  expected,  went  against  Adoptianism  ;  and  the  empe^ 
ror  now  sent  the  tiunsactions  of  the  synod,  together  with  a  letter  cer* 
tifying  his  own  approval  of  them,  to  Elipandus,  and  the  other  Spanish 
tehoDB. 

When  the  Frankish  church  first  became  enlisted  in  these  controvert 
rfes,  Alcuin  was  absent  in  England.  But  having  in  the  meantime  re* 
tamed  to  Frankfort,  as  he  held  the  first  place  among  the  theolo^ans 

1  Td  tlw  incomcdieit  of  the  copy  of    down  to  nt,  it  also  to  be  taken  into  to* 
*i  iedatallow  of  EaliZf  wtfdi  luM  oooM    cewt.  } 
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of  the  Frankish  church,  ihe  emperor  Charles  was  especially  anxious  tof 
employ  his  influence  for  the  suppression  of  Adoptianism.  At  firati 
Alcuin  availed  himself  of  the  acquaintance  which  he  had  formed  with 
FeUx  at  some  earlier  period,^  and  wrote  him  a  letter  breathing  all  the 
spirit  of  Christian  love.  He  begged  him  not  to  destroy  by  this  ona 
word  so  much  that  was  good  and  true  in  his  writings,  and  thus  bring 
to  nought  the  efforts  of  a  life  spent  from  his  youth  upwards  in  works 
of  piety.  To  the  party  of  Felix,  he  opposed  the  authority  of  the  en- 
lire  church.  The  controversy  —  he  said  —  was,  in  truth,  about  a  sin- 
gle word,  a  superficial  judgment,  we  must  allow,  and  refuted  by  iht 
conduct  of  Alcuin  himself  in  laying  so  much  stress  upon  the  difference. 
As  he  had  requested  Felix,  in  this  letter,  to  try  to  draw  off  Elipandue 
from  his  error,  so  he  wrote  to  the  latter  a  friendly  and  respectful  epis- 
tle, in  which  he  entreated  him  to  use  his  influence  on  Felix  for  the 
same  purpose.  Next,  he  composed  a  treatise  against  the  doctrine  of 
Adoptianism,  which  he  addressed  to  the  clergy  and  monks  in  the 
French  provinces  bordering  on  Spain,a  and  which  was  designed  to  for- 
tify them  against  the  influence  of  the  erroneous  opinions  coming  from 
that  quarter.  But  Felix  did  not  feel  himself  touched  in  the  least  by 
those  passages  from  the  older  fathers  which  Alcuin  had  quoted  against 
him,  and  in  a  work  from  his  own  pen,  defended  himself  at  length,  and 
endeavored  to  prove  the  correctness  of  his  doctrines.  Alcuin,  in  his 
letter,  had  opposed,  to  the  small  party  of  the  Adoptianists,  the  uniform 
agreement  of  the  whole  church,  which  led  Felix  to  unfold  in  this  woA- 
his  own  idea  of  the  church ;  and  on  this  point,  we  may  assuredly  die- 
cover  in  him  a  very  liberal  tendency,  widely  departing  from  the  system 
of  the  Romish  church.  "  We  beUeve  and  confess — said  he  —  a  hdy 
Catholic  church,  which  diffused  through  the  whole  world  by  the  preact 
ing  of  the  Apostles,  is  founded  on  our  Lord  Christ,  as  on  an  im- 
movable rock  (therefore  not  on  Peter)^  —  but  the  church  may  also, 
sometimes,  consist  of  few."*  Elipandus,  at  a  subsequent  time,  an- 
swered Alcuin  in  a  letter  filled  with  violence  and  bitterness.  He  up- 
braids lum  on  the  score  of  his  wealth,  stating  that  he  owned  twenty 
thousand  slaves.^  In  opposition  to  the  authority  attached  to  imiver- 
sality,  Elipandus  said :  V/bere  two  or  three  are  assembled  together  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  there  Christ  i«,  as  he  promised,*  in  the  midst  of 

'  See  his  short  letter  to  Felix,  express-  habet,  est  qui  non  habet  et  habet    As  re- 

ing  esteem  and  love  for  him  and  asking  for  gards  the  second :  hominem  rero  ad  meinii 

an  interest  in  his  prayers.  numqoam  comparavi  servitiom,  sed  magit 

•  In  Gothia.  dcvota  caritate  omnibus  Chrisd  Dei  md 

•  In  Christo  Domino  velut  solida  petra  famulis  senrire  desidcrans. 

fandatam.  *  In  accordance  with  this,  are  also  tkl 

•  Aliquando  vcro  ecclesia  in  exiguis  est    declarations  of  Elipandus,  in  the  abort 
See  c.  IFelicem  1.  L    See  791.  92.  cite4  letter  to  Migetius.    In  opposition  to 

•As  it  regards  the  first,  Alcuin,  in  his  the  extravagant  titles  which  the  latter  seemf 

letter  to  the  three  spiritual  delegates  of  the  to  have  bestowed  on  the  Roman  chureii 

emperor,  saj's  on  the  other  hana(opp.  T.  I.  Elipandus  says  (1.  c.  p.  534) :  Hacc  omnil^ 

P.  11.  p.  860),  In  the  holding  of  worldly  amcns  ille  spiritus  te  ita  intelligere  docidt 

goods,  everything  depends  on  the  temper  Nos  vero  e  contrario  non  de  sola  Roma  do- 

of  the  heart,  quo  animo  quis  habeat  secu-  minum  Pctro  dixisse  crcdimus :  Tu  es  Fe- 

luD,  aliud  eat  habere  seculum,  aliud  est  ha-  trus,  scilicet  firmitas  ildei,  et  super  banc  pe- 

beri  a  secnla    Est  qui  habet  diritiis  el  wni  tim  McUfietbo  eectaiam  bmul  sed  ii 
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them.  The  broad  way,  in  which  the  multitude  go,  was  a  way  leading 
to  destruction ;  but  the  narrow  way,  which  but  few  travel,  was  the  one 
that  led  to  everlasting  life.  God  had  chosen  not  the  rich,  but  the 
poor.i  As  the  work  of  Felix  against  Alcuin  had,  in  the  meantime, 
Seen  sent  to  the  emperor  Charles,  the  latter  called  upon  Alcuin  to  re- 
fute it.  But  Alcuin  begged  ihat  so  important  a  matter  should  not  be 
devolved  on  him  alone,  but  that  the  work  of  Felix  should  also  be  sent 
to  the  pope,  to  Paulinus  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  to  Theodore  bishop  of 
Orleans,  and  to  Richbon  bishop  of  Triers.  All  these  should  engage  in 
the  refutation  of  it.  If  they  agreed  in  their  arguments,  this  would  be 
evidence  of  the  truth.  If  not,  that  should  stand  valid,  which  most 
fully  accorded  with  the  testimonies  of  Holy  Scripture  and  of  the  an- 
cient fathers.^  This  it  appears  that  Ae,  too,  was  not  for  allowing  the 
fope  an  absolute  power  ojaecinan  in  matters  of  faith.  The  emperor 
adopted  this  plan.  He  caused  the  work  of  Alcuin  in  refutation  of  Fe- 
lix,3  to  be  read  in  his  presence,  to  which  he  listened  with  such  critical 
care  as  to  mark  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  capable  of  improvement,  and 
to  have  it  in  his  power  to  send  Alcuin  a  list  of  passages  which  in  his 
own  view  needed  correction.*  And  inasmuch  as  Adoptianism  had 
found  its  way  among  many  of  the  clergy,  monks  and  laity  in  the  Frank- 
ish  provinces  bordering  on  Spain,  the  emperor  considered  it  necessary 
to  send  a  clerical  committee  to  those  parts  for  the  purpose  of  counter- 
acting it.  For  this  business,  he  chose  Benedict,  abbot  of  Aniana  in 
Languedoc,  Leidrad,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  Nefrid,  bishop  of  Nar^ 
bonne.  These  prelates  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  conference  with  Felix 
himself  in  the  town  of  Urgell.  They  here  promised  him,  that  if  ho 
would  come  into  the  Frankish  kingdom,  they  would  not  proceed  against 
him  with  violence,  but  that  a  calm  investigation  should  be  made  of  the 
whole  subject  in  dispute,  on  rational  grounds.  Confiding  in  this  prom- 
tte,  he  appeared  before  a  synod  at  Aix,  in  the  year  799,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  emperor  himself.  The  promise  was  sacredly  observed ; 
and  here  the  abbot  Alcuin  disputed  with  him  for  a  long  time.     At 

mirersali  ecclesia  catholica,  per  univenam  cndum  ant  saillam  sangninem  et  flofToca- 

orbcm  in  pace  diffusa.    He  demands  of  torn  rudis  est  aut  ineraditus.     But  the 

Idni,  how  It  could  be  reconciled  with  the  pope  pronounced  the  anathema  on  those 

Msertion,  tfiat  the  Roman  church  was  the  who  maintained  this,  see  Espana  Sagrada. 

eedesia  sine  macula  et  ruga,  that  the  Ro-  T.  V.  1.  c.  pag;  514.     He  also  declared 

man  bishop  Liberius  had  been  condemned  against  tliose  who  following  likewise  the 

•long  with  heretics  ?    It  must  no  doubt  principles  of  Elipandus,  believed  there  was 

hKfe  been  the  case,  too,  that  Elipandus  was  nothing  defiling  in  holding  intercourse  and 

on  Bieny  points  far  superior  to  the  popes  eating  with  Jews  and  Saracens, 
ofthese  times  in  Christian  freedom  of  spirit.        '  We  certainly  recognize  in  such  ex- 

In  the  letter  already  cited,  Elipandus  ear-  prcssions  the  archbishop  of  an  oppressed 

nestly  contends,  that  nothing  barely  exter-  church. 
mi,  nothing  that  comes  from  without  can        *  See  ep.  69. 

defile  the  man.    But  to  pope  Hadrian  such        '  His  seven  books  against  Felix,  which 

principles  appeared  offensive.     In  Rome,  as  they  contain  many  fragments  from  the 

at  ihis  period,  the  apostolical  decree.  Acts  works  of  Felix  himself,  are  the  most  im- 

15,  the  barely  temporary  significiince  of  portant  source  of  information  on  the  snb- 

n^ich  was  recognized  in  Augustin's  time,  ject  of  his  doctrines, 
wai  held  to  be  of  perpetual  validity.    The       *  Ep.  85  to  the  emperor.    Gratios  agi« 

delegates  of  the  pope  had  to  dispute  with  mus,  quod  libellum  auribus  sapientiae  ves- 

persona  in  Spain  who  maintained,  in  the  trae  recitari  fecistis  et  quod  notari  jussistifl 

of  Elipandus,  that,  qui  non  ederit  pc-  errata  illius  et  remisistis  ad  corrigendum. 
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length,  he  declared  himself  to  be  convinced ;  and  Alcuin  supposed, 
that  through  divine  grace,  and  by  the  authorities  of  the  ancient  fathers 
arrayed  against  him,  a  true  conviction  had  been  wrought  in  his  mind.^ 
At  the  same  time  however  he  betrays  a  shade  of  suspicion  with  regard 
to  the  sincerity  of  Felix.3  In  his  work  against  Elipandus,  hd  testifies 
his  joy,  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  over  the  supposed  conversion  of 
Felix.  The  manner  in  which  the  truly  devout  and  gentle  Alcuin  re- 
ceived and  conversed  with  Felix  at  Aix,  no  doubt  made  a  deep  im- 
pression  on  the  latter,  and  he  afterwards  testifies  his  love  towai^  him.' 
B\xt  although,  perhaps,  the  imposing  character  of  the  assembly  and  the 
exposing  of  some  dangerous  consequences  to  which  his  expres^ons 
might  lead,  produced  on  him  a  momentary  impression,  and  forced  him 
to  yield,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  probable  in  itself,  that  the  man,  who  in 
theological  dialectics  excelled  his  opponents,  coidd  have  been  induced 
by  a  single  disputation,  to  alter  that  mode  of  apprehending  doctrines 
which  was  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  very  constitution  of  his  mind.  As 
his  sincerity  or  his  firmness  was  not  fully  trusted,  he  was  not  permitted 
to  return  to  his  bishopric,  but  was  placed  under  the  oversight  of  Leid- 
rad  archbishop  of  Lyons.  He  drew  up  himself  a  form  of  recantation 
for  the  benefit  of  Im  former  adherents,  in  which  rejecting  the  phrase^ 
"  Adoption,'*  he  still  endeavored  to  hold  cleariy  apart  t£e  predicates 
of  the  two  natures.  The  delegates  already  mentioned  were  afterwards 
sent  for  a  second  time,  in  the  year  800,  to  visit  those  districts ;  where 
according  to  Alcuin's  report,*  they  labored  with  success,  having  induced 
ten  thousand  persons  to  recant.  Felix  lived  in  Lyons  till  the  year  816 ; 
and  it  is  clear  from  reliable  e\idence,  that  he  continued  to  retain  unat 
terod  his  type  of  doctrine  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  with  wluch 
Agnoetism  was  closely  connected.  He  endeavored  to  bring  those  who 
conversed  witii  him  to  concede,  that  the  knowledge  of  our  Saviour, 
wliile  on  earth,  so  far  as  it  concerned  his  humanitv,  was  not,  jud^ng 
from  his  own  professions  with  regard  to  himself,  aosolutely  uiuimitecL 
Agobard,  who  succeeded  Leidrad  as  archbishop  of  Lyons,  having  heard 
of  such  remarks  by  Felix,  asked  him,  if  he  really  thought  thus.  Felix 
replied  in  the  affirmative.  But  when  Agobard  placed  before  him  &  eel- 
lection  of  the  sayings  of  the  older  fathers,  directly  opposed  to  this  view, 
he  promised  to  take  all  possible  pains  to  arrive  at  a  better  knowledge* 
—  words  however,  which  still  implied,  that  he  was  not  yet  ready  to 
adopt  a  difierent  opinion ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  he  merely  sought 
to  get  rid  of  a  dispute.  Besides,  a  card  of  his  was  found,  after  his 
death,  written  over  with  questions  and  answers,  in  which  the  theory 
of  distmction  maintained  by  Adoptianism  was  clearly  asserted.^ 

'  Ep.  76.    Divina  dementia  visitante  cor  *  See  ep.  92. 

illius  novissimo  falsa  opinione  se  seductum  ^  Promisit  se  omnis  emendationis  dOi* 

confesAus  est  gentiam  sibimet  adhibitumm. 

*  Nos  vero  cordis  illius  sccreta  nescientes  *  See  the  tract  composed  by  Agobard,  oa 

occukorum  judici  caosam  dimisimus.  this  account,  against  the  doctrines  of  Fdix 

'  Alcain  ep.  92.    Multam  amat  me  to-  —  the  last  in  this  controversy, 
tumque  odium,  quod  habnit  in  me,  versum 
est  in  caritatis  dulccdinem. 
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n.  In  ths  Greek  Church. 

In  file  Greek  church,  the  cultivation  of  letters  had  been  preserved 
to  a  fiur  greater  extent  than  in  the  Latin ;  though  all  true  intellectual 
progress  had  long  since  been  suppressed  by  a  political  and  spiritual 
oespotism.  There  was  the  want  of  a  living,  self-moving,  creative 
Bfintj  to  animate  the  inert  mass  of  collected  materials.  In  interpret- 
mg  the  sacred  writings,  the  chief  object  was,  to  bring  together  the  ex- 
pofiitiona  of  the  older  fathers,  and  arrange  them  in  the  order  of  the 
several  books  of  the  Bible, — out  of  which  collections  afterwards  arose 
tiie  so-called  Catenae  (aetQcu)  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  Monophy- 
■te  controversies  had  at  length  contributed  in  a  special  manner  to 
•waken  the  dialectic  spirit,  which  derived  fresh  nounshment  from  the 
study  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  fresh  practice  from  the  pro- 
kmged  controversies  with  the  Monophysites.  The  same  causes  tended 
to  }»t>mote  an  abstract,  dialectical  method  of  expoimding  the  doctrines 
of  fiuth,  which  was  employed  chiefly  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  die  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  less  attention  being  paid 
to  the  practical  element  in  the  system  of  faith.  An  undue  stress  was 
kid  on  a  formal  orthodoxy,  to  the  neglect  of  practical  Christianity ; 
and  beside  the  former  an  external  holiness  of  works,  or  a  piety  consistr 
mg  in  the  observance  of  outward  forms,  or  bound  up  with,  and  upheld 
by  superstition,  could  peacefully  proceed.  This  dialectical  tendency, 
wluch  seizing  upon  the  results  of  the  doctrinal  controversies,  elaborated 
and  arranged  them,  produced,  in  the  eighth  century,  the  most  impor- 
tant doctrinal  text-book  of  the  Greek  church,  which  was  entitled, 
*^An  accwrate  summary  of  the  orthodox  f<uth^^  (^ixQi^r^^*  ixdoaig  t^g 
•Q^odo^ov  niaxtto^,^  drawn  up  near  the  beginning  of  that  century  by 
the  monk  John  of  Damascus ;  where  the  expositions  of  doctrine  are 
g^ven  for  the  most  part  in  the  expressions  of  the  older  fathers,  espe- 
cially the  tiiree  great  teachers  from  Cappadocia.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
Greek  church,  &e  original  and  free  development  of  spiritual  life  was 
too  scanty  to  allow  any  such  important  creation  to  start  forth  here  out 
of  the  union  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  dialectical  tendencies,  as  de- 
serves to  be  compared  with  the  scholastic  theology  of  the  Western 
diurch. 

Monasticism  had  ever  continued  in  the  Greek  church  to  maintain  an 
nnpcMrtant  influence ;  an  influence,  too,  which  in  kind  differed  entirely 
mm  that  which  prevailed  in  the  Western  church  of  this  period ;  for 
the  predominant  contemplative  tendency  had  still  been  preserved  in  it, 
and  hence  the  Greek  monasteries  were  the  favorite  seats  of  a  mystical 
theology.  At  these  places,  the  writings  which,  as  we  remarked  in  the 
history  of  the  preceding  period,  were  forged  under  the  name  of  Diony- 
sius  the  iWeopagite,  had  an  unbounded  influence.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  the  spread  of  these  Avritings  was  due  in  the  first  place  to 
opponents  of  the  dominant  church,  and  that  while  they  were  in  the 
hands  of  these  men,  the  church  was  fftmjUftr  with  the  arguments  against 
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their  genmneness.  The  Severians  (a  party  of  the  Monophysites)  rt 
a  conference  with  theologians  of  the  Catiiolic  church  held  at  Con- 
stantinople in  533,  adduced  among  other  things,  testimonies  from  these 
writings  in  favor  of  their  opinions.  But  their  opponents  refused  to 
admit  such  testimonies  as  genuine,  alle^g  that,  Ba  these  writmgB 
were  wholly  unknown  to  the  imcients,  as  neiuier  Cyrill  in  the  contaro* 
versy  with  Nestorius,  nor  Athanasius  in  the  coniaroversies  with  AnittL 
had  made  any  use  of  them,  it  was  sufficiently  evident,  ihat  they  ooM 
not  ho  so  old  as  was  pretended."  A  certain  presbyter,  TheodcHXH, 
composed,  in  the  seventh  century,  a  work  in  defence  of  the  genuine^ 
ness  of  these  IXonydan  writings  ;>  and  from  what  is  known  to  us  re- 
specting the  contents  of  that  work,  it  is  clear  that  the  genuineness  of 
those  writings  was  ioGmugned  on  right  grounds.  The  arguments  agamet 
them  were  four,  1.  That  none  of  the  later  church-teachers  cited  them. 
2.  That  Eusebius,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  writings  of  the  older  fathen, 
makes  no  mention  of  them.  3.  That  they  are  filled  with  comments  oft 
church  traditions  which  had  arisen  only  by  degrees,  and  had  been*  pit^ 
gressively  shapng  themselves  iiito  form,  during  a  long  period  of  time^ 
in  which  they  had  received  many  additions.  4.  That  in  them  were 
cited  the  letters  of  Ignatius,  though  he  lived  after  Dionysius.  Never- 
theless, the  spmt  of  historical  criticism  was  too  little  prevalent  in  thii 
period,  and  the  force  of  that  symbolizing,  mystical  and  contemptatiTe 
bent  of  mind  was  too  potent  to  allow  any  chance  of  victory  to  argi^ 
ments  based  on  grounds  of  criticism.  Now  by  means  of  these  writings^ 
the  elements  of  New-Platonism  and,  in  part,  of  the  older  Alexandrian 
theology  were  transferred  into  the  later  Greek  church ;  and  as,  in  ear- 
lier times,  there  had  been  formed,  out  of  the  same  elements,  a  certain 
religious  Idealism,  which  spiritualized  rigid  Judaism  and  the  sensual 
rites  of  Pagan  reli^ons,  so  the  recurrence  of  a  like  phenomenon  mig^t 
be  expected  in  the  Greek  church. 

A  theology  which  had  sunk  into  this  spiritualizmg  mode  of  interpre- 
tation could  adopt  the  whole  round  of  superstitious  notions  connected 
with  the  worship  of  saints  and  of  images  ;  and  by  this  spiritualizatkxi 
place  them  on  a  firmer  basis ;  while  the  people,  who  were  profoundly 
ignorant  of  this  contemplative  theology,  would  apprehend  the  whoto 
in  the  grossest  material  form.  By  distinguishing  two  difierent  po«- 
tions,  a  mode  of  apprehension  by  s}Tnbol8,  and  another  which  stripped 
away  everything  symbolical,  and  soared  to  the  intuition  of  pure  ideas ; 
by  distinguishing  a  humanizing  and  a  (^humanizing,  a  positive  and  a 
negative  mode  of  apprehension  (a  ^eoXoyia  xaiaqiaTixti  and  daoqfw- 
T(x^) ;  3  a  way  was  contrived  for  blending  with  that  idealism  the  whole 
system  of  church  ordinances  and  customs.  Furthermore,  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  these  writings  led  to  a  fulsome  style  of  language, 
easily  inclining  to  exaggeration,  which  marred  the  simplidty  of  the 

'  Sec  the  Acta  of  the  CoUatio  Constnn-  cited  what  Theodore  said  rn  refutation  of 

tinopolitana  of  the  rear  533,  Ilarduin.  Con-  the  weighty  argaments,  is  to  be  found  ill 

cil.  11.  1 163.           '  Photius  Bibliothcca  pag.  1. 

»  The  notice  of  its  content*,  where  we  '  As  this  distinction  liad  been  alread/ 

haye  only  to  regret  that  Fhotius  has  not  used  by  Philo;  see  VoL  L 
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Spel*  From  the  same  cause  arose  also  a  singular  combination  of « 
ectical  and  mjBtical  theology,  whereby  the  dogmatasm  of  the  undexs 
ttoiHJing  became  permeated  by  a  certain  element  of  religious  intuition 
and  of  the  fervor  of  the  feelings.  We  may  consider  as  a  representative 
of  this  dialectical,  contemplative  tendency,  tiie  monk  Maximus,  in  the 
seventh  century,  a  man  distinguished  for  acuteness  and  profundity  of 
intellect.  He  had  filled  an  important  station  at  the  imperial  court,  as 
the  emperor's  first  secretary ,i  and  was  in  the  way  of  a4;taining  to  still 
bi^er  posts,  but  partly  for  the  purpose  of  holding  fast  his. convictions 
amid  tb&  Monotheletic  controversies,  he  retired  to  the  seclusion  of  the 
BKmastie  life,  and  finally  became  an  abbot.  It  is  evident  from  bis 
works,  that  the  writings  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  of  the  Pseudo- 
IKoDjsius  had  exerted  a  very  considerable  influence  on  his  mode  of 
thinking  in  theology.  The  grand  features  of  a  coherent  system  may 
be  discovered  in  them,  together  with  msmy  fruitful  and  pregnant  ideas, 
which,  if  he  had  developed  himself  and  acted  his  part  under  more 
&voral)le  circumstances,  might  have  been  the  means  of  leading  lun>> 
self  and  others  to  an  original  construction  of  the  Christian  system  of 
fiutk  and  morals.  He  was  also  distinguished  for  his  zeal  in  endeavor- 
ing to  promote  a  vital,  practical  Christianity,  flowing  out  of  the  dispo- 
ntion  o{  the  heart,^  in  opposition  to  a  dead  faith  and  outward  works. 
Ihe  solid  inward  worth  and  importance  of  this  individual  induces  us 
to  dwell  the  longer  upon  his  peculiarities,  and  to  ^ve  tjie  fuller  expo- 
atioii  of  the  ideas  which  lie  at  t^e  centre  of  his  theology. 

Ghristianitj,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  forms  the  exact  mean  betwixt  the 
too  narrow  apprehension  of  the  idea  of  (jod  in  Judabm,  and  the  too 
broad  one  of  the  deification  of  nature  in  paganism ;  and  this  mean  is 
eaqnressed  by  the  doctrine  of  tjie  Trinity  .^  The  highest  end  of  the 
whole  creation  he  supposed  to  be  the  inti];nate  union  into  wjiich  God 
entered  with  it  through  Christ — when,  without  detriment  to  his  im- 
sratability,  he  assumed  human  nature  into  personal  union  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  rendering  humanity  godlike ;  Goa  becoming  man  without 
change  of  his  own  essence,  and  receiving  human  nature  into  union 
with  himself  without  its  losing  aught  that  belongs  to  its  peculiar 
essence.  It  was  with  a  view  to  secure  this  point,  that  he  attached  so 
much  importance  also  to  the  articles  touching  the  union  of  the  two 
natores  in  which  each  retains  without  change  nts  own  peculiar  proper- 
iies.^    The  end  and  purpose  of  the  redemption  was  not  solely  to 

^Upinocifnoypa^eitfTuvfituriXtKuvifieofir  iiwcovpov  Iji^ovoo*  r^  rvpawovaav  rd  rifC 

wmuTup.  elKovoc  &^MfM  rotv  deairosovruv  6iui3eaiv. 

'  To  tiie  authorities  of  the  Ghrcek  fathers  Exposit  in  orat  Dom.  I.  f.  356. 

apuBstslftTery,  let  where  add  thatof  Maxi-  '  The  aotitbesis  of  the  dtaaro?.^  and  the 

mu.    He  regarded  slavery  as  a  dissolu-  ovaro^  ryr  i^eorijToc^  on  one  side,    the 

tkin,  introdac^  by  sin,  of  tlie  original  lenity  Karofiepi^eiv  li^  fiiav  upx^v^  on  the  other, 

ofhrnnaiinatiire,  as  a  denial  of  the  original  the^<a  dpx^,  but  arevf^  koI  ureAfff.    Soe 

dignity  of  man*s  nature,  created  after  the  the  exposition  of  the  Paternoster.    Max- 


of  slavery 

«aif>d  'yvCiftfiv  Siaipeaic  fitveot^^  urifjuav  Trot-    fulfiiment  of  which  all  else  is  but  prepaza- 
U0fuv^  rdv   Karik  ^vaiv    dfidrtfioVf   vofiov    toryj  urpiirruc  kyKpa&iivai  ry  ^vaei  riiv 
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cleanse  humaQ  nature  from  sin,  bat  to  elevate  it  to  a  Ugher  stags 
than  it  could  attain  by  its  ori^al  powers-^ to  raise  it  np  to  an  xm- 
changeable,  divine  life.'  Hence  tlie  history  of  creation  falls  into  two 
grand  divisions,  —  the  preparation  for  that  assumption  of  human 
nature  by  the  IHvine  Being,  and  (lie  deification  of  human  nature  pro- 
gressively unfolding  itself  out  of  this  fact,  in  all  such  as  become  sus- 
ceptible of  it  by  the  bent  of  their  will,  even  to  the  attainment  of  pei^ 
feet  blessedness.^  Accordingly  he  often  speaks  of  a  continual  incar- 
nation of  the  Logos  in  believers,  in  so  far  as  the  human  life  is  taken 
up  into  union  with  Christ,  and  permeated  by  the  principle  of  his  divine 
life.^  And  he  considers  the  soul  of  the  individual,  who  thus  begets  a 
divine  life  out  of  himself,  as  a  -^eStoxogA  As  the  Logos,  being  God, 
was  the  creator  of  the  woman,  whom,  from  love  to  mankind,  he  caused 
to  become  his  mother  so  far  as  it  concerned  his  bodily  generation  as  a 
man — so  the  Logos  in  us,  is  in  the  first  place  the  creator  of  faith, 
and  then  a  son  of  the  faith  that  is  in  us,  embodying  bimself,  by  the 
virtues  that  spring  out  of  fodth,  in  Christian  action.^  Now  as  human 
nature  was  so  formed  by  God  as  to  be  the  organ  of  a  divine  life  ex- 
ceeding the  limits  of  the  finite  creation,  as  to  be  capable  of  receiving 
a  higher  principle,  and  of  being  permeated  thereby,  though  witiiout 
exceeding  the  limits  of  the  pecuHar  essence  given  to  it  by  creation,  a 
way  was  provided  in  this  theory  for  establishing  a  harmonious  coib 
nection  between  creation  and  redemption,  nature  and  grace,  the  nato- 
ral  and  the  supernatural,  reason  and  revelation :  and  the  scattered  hints 
pointing  at  this  connection  we  may  consider  as  the  luminous  points  of  his 
system.  ^^  The  faculty  of  seeking  after  the  godlike,^  has  been  implanted 
in  human  nature  by  its  Creatgr ;  but  it  is  first  enabled  to  arrive  at  the 
revelation  of  the  godlike  by  the  supervening  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
But  as  this  original  faculty  has,  in  consequence  of  sin,  become  8up> 
pressed  by  the  predominance  of  sense,  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spint 
must  supervene,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  tins  faculty  to  its  pris- 
tine freedom  and  purity.  We  cannot  properly  say,  that  grace,  by 
itself  alone,  and  independent  of  the  natural  &culty  of  knowledge, 
communicates  to  the  righteous  the  knowledge  of  mysteries;^  for  in  that 
case  we  must  suppose,  that  the  prophets  understood  nothing  at  all  of 
what  was  revealed  to  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  littie  can  we  sup- 
pose, that  they  attained'  to  true  knowledge  by  seeking  for  it  with  the 
natural  faculty  alone ;  for  thus  we  should  make  all  supervention  of 
the  Holy  Spint  superfluous.  When  St.  Paul  says,  The  one  and  the 
self-same  Spirit,  which  worketh  in  all,  divideth  to  every  man  severally 
as  he  will,  this  is  to  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  Holy  Spirit  wim 
that  which  is  suitod  to  each  individual ;  so  as  to  guide  the  spiritual 

&v^p6v(4it  Sid.  Tvc  'ca^*  iir6<rTaaiv  aXtf&ovg       *  Ezposition  of  the  Paternoster,  p.  354. 
ivueeuCi  iavr^  6k  H^  ^aiv  &vaX24)iur»{       *  KarH  H/v  vpu^iv  rale  aperaig  uuftaTO^ 
ivQaai  r^v  av^pumv^.  fttvo^, 

dtairXaaiv,    Quaest  in  script  f.  157.  dvvafuit. 

'  L.  c.  p.  45.  ^  ^  ^'  Xuplc  Tuv  r^  yvCtaco^  dexriKCiv  jccmi 

'  'O  xp^arbf  6iiL  tuv  ao^o/ievf^v  atipKovfte^    fwriv  owofiiov. 
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stnying  of  thofle  ^ho  are  seeking  after  the  godlike  to  its  desired . 
fliid-^    Accordingly,  ih»  Holy  Spirit  works  not  wisdom  in  the  saints, . 
jdihoat  a  mind  wUch  is  psceptible  of  it ;  —  it  works  not  knowledge, . 
iri&oat  the  recipient  faculty  of  reason ;  —  it  works  not  faith,  without 
a  lational  conviciion  respecting  the  future  and  the  invisible;^ — it 
irorks  iiot  the  gift  of  miraculous  healing,  without  a  natural  philanr 
fluropy; — and,  m  a  word,  it  produces  no  charisma  whatsoever,  without 
Ihe  recipient  &culty  for  each.3    The  grace  of  the  Spirit  destroys  not 
in  the  least  the  natural  faculty,  but  much  rather  makes  that  faculty, 
vhich  has  become  inapt  by  unnatural  use,  once  more  efficient,  by 
employing  it  conformably  to  its  nature,  when  it  leads  it  to  the  contem- 
{lation  of  the  godlike."^ 

.  So,  in  like  manner,  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in 
Christ  corresponds  to  the  mutual  adaptation  to  each  other  of  the  divine 
and  Hie  human  elements  in  believers.  '^  As  the  Logos  could  not  have 
wiought  the  natural  works  of  the  body  after  a  manner  worthy  of  God, 
nithout  a  body  animated  by  a  rational  soul,  so  neither  could  the  Holy  Sp^ 
lift  produce  the  knowledge  of  the  mysteries,  without  a  faculty  seeking 
after  knowledge  in  the  way  of  nature."  ^  All  Christian  contempla- 
tkm  and  action  are  so  brought  about  in  believers,  that  God  works 
nitfain  then^  as  his  instruments,^  and  the  man  contributes  nothing 
tbereto  but  a  disposition  that  wills  what  is  good.^  In  conformity  with 
lius  relation  of  the  natural  to  the  supernatural,  of  revelation  to  the 
ledjaency  of  man,  which  is  the  condition  of  it,  Maximus  supposes  a 
progressive  development  of  the  divine  revelations,  according  to  the 
point  attained  by  the  individuals  to  be  educated.  Hence  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  revelation  and  agency  of  God  was  connected  with 
fixnns  of  sense,  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  man  from  sensible 
tilings  to  spiritual.8  As  he  proceeds  upon  the  idea  of  a  communion 
with  the  divine  source  of  life  imparting  itself  to  man,  which  man  is 
enabled  to  appropriate  by  means  of  the  organ  origii^ly  implanted  in 
Ids  nature,  and  now  once  more  unfolded  to  freedom,  so  he  apprehends 
fte  idea  of  faith  as  the  internal  fact  of  this  appropriation.  But  it  is 
fit»n  £sdth  that  this  divine  life  must  first  unfold  itself — from  fidth 

r»trating  into  the  disposition  of  the  man,  incorporating  itself  with 
actions,  ruling  him  in  the  form  of  love ;  and  togetlier  with  this 
bre,  BE  the  union  with  the  godlike,  arises  the  life  of  contemplation, 
Ihe  peculiar  element  of  the  Gnostic  point  of  view,  and  the  highest 
flung  of  ail ;  but  which  he  considers  not  as  a  mere  theorizing  state 

*  BoCXenu  rd  iuurrf^  dijXovort  tjvfi^epov  ^aiv  irpbg  r^v  tuv  ^eiiov  Korav^iiaiv  elao' 
dc  mX^pafopiav  rifc  iifra&ovc  tC>v  im^tf-    yovaa. 

rmnnuv  rtk  ^ela  i^nreuf.  ^  See  Quacflt  in  script  59  T.  I.  p.  199, 

■  *Avtd  rr/c  Kartk  vovv  koI  Xbyov  tcjv  and  what  follows. 

fuViovTuv  Koi  nufft  rio^c  vLdy?xiv  irXripo-  *  Uacav  iv  ^/uv  wf  6pyuvoic  6  ^ebc  ^Tt- 

fflptof.  reXel  -Kpa^iv  koX  ^eiipiav. 

*  Xupic  ^VC  itcourrov  deKTiKifC  t^eu^  Te  ^  UXr^v  r^f  ^ehtinrqc  ffJ^  icaXfi.  Sia^eaeug, 
m2  6»vafieug.  Quaest  in  script  &4  p.  152. 

*  *H  x^^  oifSaftoc  ^^C  ^vffeuc  Karapyel  *  The  divine  wisdom,  in  having  respect 
ri^  ^vvofuv,  aXXa  fiuXKov  Karap-^if^eiaav  to  the  uvaXoyia  ruv  npovoovfuvuv.  Quaest 
wiXiw  T^  XP'foei  Tuv  napit  ^vciv  Tponctv  31.  p.  74. 

tnpyiiv  hroiti  iruXiv  rs  xpi^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
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of  mind,  but  aa  the  highest  transfiguration  of  Christianity  in  flia 
complete  unity  of  life  and  knowledge.  ^^  Faith  —  says  he  —  is  a 
certiun  relation  of  the  soul  to  the  supernatural  — -  the  godlike ;  ^  -— 
an  immediate  umon  of  the  spirit  with  God,  so  that  the  being  of  God 
in  man  is  therewith  necessarily  presupposed.  The  kingdom  of  God, 
and  faitii  in  Grod,  differ  only  in  the  abstract  conception.  Faith  is  Uie 
kingdom  of  God,  which  has  not  yet  come  to  a  determinate  shapes-* 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  faith,  which  has  attuoied  to  shape  in  a  wsy 
answering  to  the  divine  life.a  The  faitii  which  is  actively  employed 
in  obeying  the  divine  commands  becomes  the  kingdom  of  God,  whidi 
can  be  known  only  by  those  who  possess  it,  and  the  kingdom  of  God 
18  nothing  other  than  operative  faith."  In  speaking  against  those 
who  considered  the  charismata  as  isolated  gifts,  simply  communicated 
fix>m  without,  he  says  :  ^  ^^  He  who  has  genuine  faith  in  Christ,  has 
within  him  all  the  charismata  collectively.  But  since,  by  reason  of 
our  inactivity,  we  are  far  from  that  active  love  towards  him,  wluch 
unveils  to  us  the  dinne  treasures  which  we  bear  within  our  own  souls, 
so  we  justly  believe  that  we  are  without  the  divine  charismata.  If^ 
according  to  St.  Paul,  Christ  dwells  in  our  hearts  by  faith,  and  rp. 
him  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  then  all  Hie 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  hidden  in  our  hearts.  But 
they  reveal  themselves  to  the  heart  in  the  same  proportion  as  tbe 
heart  becomes  pure  through  obedience  to  the  divine  commands."  Of 
love,  he  .says,^  contemplating  it  as  the  perfection  of  the  Christiaii 
life  —  "  What  kind  of  good  is  there,  which  love  possesses  not  ?  Does 
it  not  possess  faith,  which  bestows  on  him  that  has  it  as  firm  and 
assured  a  conviction  of  the  godlike,  as  the  sensuous  perception  of  tha 
eye  can  bestow  of  visible  objects  ?  Does  it  not  possess  a  hope,  which 
represents  to  itself  the  truly  good,  and  grasps  it  more  firmly  than  Hie 
hand  ever  grasps  an  object  which  can  be  felt  ?  Does  it  not  bestow 
the  enjoyment  of  that  which  is  believed  and  hoped  for,  when,  by 
virtue  of  the  whole  bent  of  the  soul,  it  possesses  in  itself  the  future 
as  the  present  ?  "  ^  With  regard  to  the  union  of  the  theoretical  witii 
the  practical  element,  he  says,  that  he  who  represents  to  himself 
knowledge  as  something  embodied  in  action,  and  action  as  somethiDig 
instinct  with  knowledge,  has  found  the  right  way  of  true,  divine 
action.  But  he  who  severs  the  one  from  the  other,  either  con- 
verts knowledge  into  an  unsubstantial  fancy,  or  action  into  a  lifeless 

shadow.^ 

In  describing  how  the  whole  life  of  the  Christian  should  be  one 
prayer,  Maximus  explains  himself  thus :    Constant  prayer  consists  in 

'  The  moTtc  dvpa/ug  axeruc^  n/f  vKip  <  In  a  letter,  T.  11.  p.  220. 

fvtriv  ufjieaov  roii  niorevovTOf    irpdc  rdv  *  A/    iavr^g    (if  rcapovra  rH  fiiXXovra 

wterevofievov  i^edv  Teniae  ivotaeu:.  Qoaest  KaTit  Siu^eeiv  l;t<>vaa. 

33  in  script.  T.  I.  76  and  the  following.  ^"H  tt/v  yvCtaiv  dvwzoararov  irtifoaiu 

•  L  c.  J^  ^v,  Trijrif  uvudeo^  ^eov  fiaai-  ^avtaaiav  fj  r^  Trpdiiv  ayjrvxov  Karcaniamf 

Xiia  keriv  if  61  j^aoileia,  niari^  i^eoeidu^  ciSuXov.    Among  the  scattered  thoughts, 

eliontiroirtfievfj,  which  harmonize  wcU  with  his  other  writ- 

'  In  the  thoughts  concerning  charity,  L  ingt.    L  606. 
t453. 
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1iu8,  that  one  has  his  mind  oonstanfl^  directed  to  Qoi  in  true  piety  and 
nnoere  aspiration ;  that  the  -whole  hfe  should  be  rooted  and  grounded 
in  hope  on  him ;  that  in  everything  one  does  or  soffers,  one's  whole 
reliance  is  placed  only  in  Bmi.^  He  nowhere  suffers  himself  to  fall 
into  the  nustake,  into  which  ihe  mystics  were  often  misled,  that  of  con- 
fimnding  together  eternal  life  and  the  present  earthly  existence.  He 
thus  contrasts  them :  One  is  the  relative  knowledge  of  the  godlike  by 
conceptions,  which  consists  in  the  striving  after  that  perfect  union 
with  the  object  of  knowledge  which,  in  this  life,  is  not  yet  to  be  at- 
ttined ;  the  other,  the  absolute,  perfect  intuition,  in  immediate  pre- 
sence, where  knowledge  by  conception  retires  into  the  back-ground.' 
The  fundamental  ideas  of  Maximus  seem  to  lead  to  the  doctnne  of  a 
final  universal  restoration,  which  in  fact  is  intimately  connected  also 
with  the  mtem  of  Ghregory  of  Nyssa,  to  which  he  most  closely  ad- 
heres. X  et  he  was  too  much  fettered  by  the  church  system  of  doc- 
trine, distinctiy  to  express  any  theory  of  tms  sort.' 

The  first  doctrinal  controversy,  which  we  have  to  notice  in  the 
Greek  church  of  this  period,  ori^nated  partiy  in  causes  witiiin  and 
partly  in  causes  without  the  church  itself.  The  internal  cause  was 
the  eflfort  to  unfold  firom  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ  the 
consequences  which  it  involved.  The  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  in 
Christ  combined  together  in  personal  union,  while  each  retained  its  own 
attributes  unaltered,  would  if  consistentiy  carried  out  lead  men  also  to 
suppose  two  forms  of  working  corresponding  to  these  two  natures ;  as, 
in  met,  they  allowed  to  subsist  along  with  the  two  natures  the  attri- 
butes also,  answering  to  each,  which  remiuned  unaltered.  The  exter- 
nal cause  of  these  controversies,  was,  as  had  so  often  been  the  case, 
the  inclination  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  to  intermeddle  with  eccle- 
mastical  proceedings;  and  in  particular,  the  effort,  so  often  made 
without  success,  and  firom  which  they  still  could  not  desist,  to  bring 
about  a  conciliation  of  the  opposite  doctrinal  views  eidsting  in  the 

'  See  his  AfftttfrtKog  L  p.  378.  rrfc  Ktuciac  fiv^fioc  *   ^eo^  irepaffoffav  rot)c 

'  *H  /itp  ruv  i9e/wv  yvCajt^  (^rri«c^,  uc  leavroQ  aiuvac  Koi  f^  eipiatcovaav  aruaiv 

im  fiivift  Ao}v  lictfuvfl  ^o^  vo^jiaoi,  9  de  kV'  el(  rdv  ^ebv  IX&elv  rdv  /i^  ix^^^  iripac- 

fiu(  &Xf^i^  kv  ftovy  Ty  ireip^  Kar*  ivsp-  Bat  then  he  adds  KtU  oi/ruf  r^  kniyviioei^ 

ywgy  dixBL  Aoyov  ital  vofjfiuTuv  62.ijv  rov  oi  ry  fie^e^ei  tuv  uya-dCiv  &iroX<^elv  r^ 

ygvtrBivTOf  «ard  x^^  fte^i^ei  napexo/ii-  dvvdfieic  «a?  eif  rd  apxalov  airoKaTa(T&^ai 

Vfv  ri^  €da^if9iv,  dC  f c  '^o>^  ^t'  lUTJioV'  koX  detx^^ai  rdv  djjfuovpybv  ^vairiov  t^c 

Mv  }k^t9  r^  imip  fwjiv  iyKodtxofu&a  t^e-  dfutpriac-     According  to  this,  then,  God 

tmp   awavaTuf    ivepyovfUvtiv,      Qoaest  will  find^ j  be  glorifiea  bj  the  coiqplete  ex- 

Kfipt  f.  910.  tirpation  of  all  eyiL    Yet  how,  according 

'la  die  collection  of  Aphorisms  derived  to  his  own  ideas  he  coold  distingnish  the 

from  Maximns,  the  i/carovrdj:  reruprTf  ^  20.  knauMge  of  the  hifi^hest  good  in  which  all 

T.  L  f.  28S,  the  re-nnion  of  all  rational  es-  would  participate,  nom  ihapartidpoUion  in 

senoes  with  God  is  established  as  the  final  it,  cannot  be  well  seen.     In  expounding 

cod :  irpdf  imodox^v  rov  irdvToc  irafftv  hu-  CoUos.  2:15  from  difiereni  points  of  view 

^il&ofuvov  icard  rd  iripac  ruu  aluvuv.    In  (Qoaest  script  21)  he  had  in  his  mind 

hn  kpurn<reic  Koi  uiroKpiffetc  c  13.  L  f.  304,  perhaps  (see  T.  L  fl  44)  a  final  redemption 

he  himself  cites  Gregory's  doctrine  con-  even  of  ndlen  spirits)  since  he  sajs,  that 

eeming  the  restoration,  and  with  approba-  diere  is  also  a  Xoyo^  /wtrriKurepoc  ical  wjfif- 

tion;  bat  explains  it  thus:   riic  irttparpa-  Xorepo^,  but  that  we  are  not  authorized  to 

niaac  r^f  ifvxnc  ^dftetf  r^  napardaei  rely  on  the  dm/tfiiiToTepa  tQv  ^eiuv  6oy fid- 

ruv  aluvuv  diroliaXelv  rdf  tiftmiaac  avr§  nn  of  Scriptiue. 
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dmiohy  b^  means  of  ferarah*  deajpaed  te  iDoiieeal  the  ^tiiig  difo- 
enoes.  It  was  net  merely  a  leligbuSy  bui  idao  a  p(ditio«l  interest  bj 
wUch  flie  Qreek.  emperor  Hen^lms,  lAoae  lanss  .weie  suoeessM  m 
reooTering  fiie  |»cmiioes  sent  from  the  Qreek  empioe  bj  the  SocsiaiiSy 
was  led  to  desire  tins.  It  was  tohimamsttar  <ff  grMt  iMKtioal  im^ 
portance,  to  strraigthen  the  power  of  the  Greek  eno^Mse  ij  reonitiiig 
the  large  body,  coDstitating  the  Monophysite  party^  with  ihe  dominanib 
chmch  of  the  empire.  The  intenriews  he  had  had  wifii  MosK^ysite 
bishops,  whom  .he  happened  to  meet  in  his  eampaigns  diqna^  &e  war 
againist  ihe  Persians  in  622  and  the  foltowing  years,  inspired  him  witti 
tj^  thou^t,  that  the  formulary  of  one  divinely  human  mode.of  work- 
ing and  willing  in  Christ,  might  serve  the  purpose  of  bringpig  about 
the  result  which  had  be^n  so  long  sou^  in  vain^  and  if  not  to.reooih 
cile,  at  least  to  render  harmless  to  the  unity  of  the  chnreh,  the  eppe- 
sition  between  the  Monophysite  parfy,  and  the  OathoEe  dKHrch.whKli 
held  fast  to  the  decisions  of  the  Chalcedonian  ooundL  The  fbnno- 
lary-^one  mode  of  Christ's  willing  and  working^-^seemed  the  less 
liable  to  give  offence,  because  in  the  writings  of  Konysius  the  Areopa- 
rite,  which  stood  in  the  same  high  authorify  with  botiii  the  parties,  an 
tPi^em  &ett»dQiKij  was  set  down  as  the  distingnishing  predifiate  of 
Christ.^  HeracHus  by  no  meaus  designed  to  make  this  fbrmnlary  of 
doctrine  a  umversally  dominant  one  in  the  church.  He  was  governed 
here  far  more  by  political  than.by  doctrinal  motives ;  and  witibout  iak- 
ing  any  particular  interest  in  the  doctrinal  disputes,  or  wishmg  to  have 
any  influence  in  determining  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  his  only  ob- 
ject was  to  employ  this  formulary  as  a  means  for  promoting  woion  in 
distiricts  where  the  Monophysite  party  was  numerous  and  powerful,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  Alexandrian  diocese.  The  patriarch  Sergius,  of 
C<mstaniinople,  whom  the  emperor  consulted  touching  the  propriety  of 
employing  this  formulary,  having  found  nothing  offenmve  in  it,  he  was 
the  more  confirmed  in  his  contemplated  project.^    Perhaps  the  use 

'  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  proved,  tiiat  the  stood  in  no  connection  whAtever  with  these 
emperor,  when  he  first  hit  upon  this  for-  transactions  *,  and  that  it  was  only  by  occ%- 
muiarv,  had  this  object  in  view.  It  is  sion  of  this  elevation  that  he  was  led  to 
nossible,  that  having  heard,  perhaps  from  make  snch  a  use  of  this  fbrmnlaiy.  GfMt 
Monophysite  bishops,  in  conversation,  some  mistakes  are  often  made,  by  reasoning  back 
such  expression,  and  not  knowing  what  to  from  some  result  really  brought  about  by 
tiiink  of  it,  he  consulted  on  the  subject  his  a  concurrence  of  drcumstanoes,  to  the  mo- 
patriarch  at  Ckmsta&tinople:  or  that  the  tives  of  individuals;  still,  however,  the  in* 
Monophysite  bishops  of  tne  dominant  terest  shown  by  the  emperor  in  this  ibrmv- 
church,  had,  in  the  course  of  some  discus-  lary,  renders  it  probable  that  from  the  fliat 
sion,  raised  it  as  an  objection,  that  as  they  it  appeared  to  lum  an  important  means  to 
supposed  two  natures  in  CSirist,  they  must  this  end ;  and  by  companng  this  case  with 
also  affirm  two  modes  of  willing  and  woik-  the  like  attempts  to  bring  abont  a  nnion 
ing ;  and  that  the  emperor  was  thus  led  to  with  the  Mbnophysites,  as  for  example,  the 
ask  the  opinion  of  Uie  patriardi  whether  it  added  clanse  to  ^  Trishagion,  the  con- 
mi^ht  not  be  right  to  suppose  one  mode  of  demnatioa  of  the  three  chapters,  we  shall 
willing  and  working.  It  is  possible,  Aat  find  mudi  serving  to  confirm  this  view  of 
bishop  Cyrus  also,  when  he  first  spoke  the  matter. 

with  the  emperor  and  consulted  the  patri-       '  That  the  emperor  had  for  this  reason 

arch  Sergius  about  tiiis  formulary,  had  no  applied  to  te  patriardi,  may  be  gathered 

thoughts  of  employing  it  as  a  means  for  ^oim  the  letter  of  bishop  CVrus  to  mm  soon 

higher  objects.    It  is  possible,  that  his  ele-  to  be  mentioned.    Harduin.   CondL  T. 

Tation  to  the  Alexandrian  patriarchate,  IIL  ISSS. 
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irtuoh  Heraclius  was  making  of  this  formulary,  would  never  have  en- 
gendered a  contxoYersjy  if  he  had  not  finally  succeeded  by  it  in  efiect- 
ing  lis  purpose  among  the  Monophysites  in  the  Alexandrian  church. 

Among  the  bishops,  with  whom  the  emperor  had  conyersed  on  this 
subject,  was  Cyrus  bishop  of  Phasis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Laziansof 
Coidiis.  As  the  latter  felt  some  scruples  about  the  employment  o( 
this  formulary,  he  apjdied  for  advice  to  the  patriarch  Sergius  of  Con- 
stantinople J  Sergius  sought  in  his  reply  to  remove  these  scruples  ^ 
but  in  so  doing  he  expressed  himself  very  ambiguously,  showing  the 
want  of  an  independent  theological  judgment  of  his  own.  He  wrote 
him,  that  at  ecumenical  councils,  this  subject  had  never  come  under 
diseussion,  nor  had  anything  been  determined  about  it.  Several  em- 
inent fathers  had  used  the  phrase  one  mode  of  working^  but  as  yet 
he  had  found  no  one,  who  approved  the  phrase  two  modes  of  working. 
If  however  any  such  case  could  be  pointed  out,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  follow  that  authority,  for  men  were  bound  not  merely  to  seek  to 
affree  with  the  fathers  in  doctrine,  but  also  to  use  the  same  language 
with  them,  and  to  be  cautious  of  all  innovations.^  To  such  a  pitch 
of  extravagance  was  carried  this  slavery  to  the  letter,  which  substi- 
tuted the  sayings  of  individual  men  in  place  of  an  independent  ex- 
amination of  doctrines  !*  Nevertheless,  Cyrus  represented  himself  as 
satisfied  by  this  decision  of  the  patriarch ;  and  we  may  conjecture 
that  it  was  to  his  approbation  of  this  formulary,  and  his  declared  read- 
iness to  form  a  union  with  the  Monophysites,  he  was  indebted  for  his 
elevation  to  the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria  in  the  year  630.  He  ac- 
tually succeeded  in  bringing  back  thousands  of  the  Monophysites  in 
j^ypt  and  the  adjacent  provinces,  who  had  remained  hitherto  sepa- 
iited  from  the  dominant  church,  to  reunite  with  the  same,  by  means 
'  of  a  doctrinal  compromise  established  on  nine  points,  which  compro- 
mite  {daced  the  peculiar  articles  of  Monophysitism  beside  Uiose  of  the 
creed  of  the  Chalcedonian  council ;  so  that  every  man  could  explain 
file  one  in  conformity  with  the  other.s  And  in  the  seventh  article  of 
iliis  compromise,  it  was  derived  as  a  consequence  from  the  idea  of  the 
real*  union  of  the  two  natures,  that  the  one  Christ  and  Son  of  Grod 
works  that  which  is  divine  and  that  which  is  human  by  one  divinely 
human  mode  of  agency.^ 

'  8c«  L  c  *  Namely,  on  the  one  hand,  e2f  XP^arbc  U 

*  See  the  tract  1.  c.  f.  1S09.  Mo  ^i'tnuv,  on  Ae  other,  (va  ;0K<rrdv  h 

'  USaa  ytkp  uvayxtj  fi^  fiovov  Kar*  ivvoiav  6val  ^eiipela&ai  raif  ^vaetriv,  are  brought 

Tolf  rwv  uyiov  traripuv  ttrea^ai  doyfiaaiv,  together  by  the  expression  mia  fwrig  toU 

Ma  Kal  Toic  aifralg  iKtivoig  Ktxpfio^O'i'  ^yov  aeaapKUfiivii  and  fua  vir6oTaffi(  avv' 

^tUMilf  got  fitfilp  rd  ntipatrav  KMvorofielv,  ^eroc,  hfoaif  fvauc^  and  ivuatf  Kad^  iiro» 

'  It  desenres  to  be  noticed,  that  Seigios  oraaiv, 

in  hb  reply  makes  no  mention  whatever  '  Not  merely  ^vraaiq^  ^tv6tl  Koi  did, 

iji  his  own  earlier  explanation,  to  which  xevotc  vov  diairXdafiafft. 

Cyms  had  appealed.    It  might  be  inferred  '  Tdv  alrrihf  iva  xp^arbv  Kot  vldv  hep- 

flom  diis,  though  it  is  not  certain,  that  Ser-  yovvra  tH  ^eotrpefr^  Koi  uv&pCmtva  'fu^ 

fjm  in  that  explanation  had  been  moved  ^ravdptx^  hepyeig.    See  the  formula  of 

^  the  wishes  of  the  emperor  to  express  union  in  the  ISth  action  of  the  6th  eco- 

himself  in  too  decided  a  manner  in  favor  menical  council.    Harduin.  IIL  1342. 
Of  ibat  formulary;  so  that  he  was  now 
vfllfig  to  ignore  it. 
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But  thk  compromisei  met  with  the  same  fisbte  with  all  the  earlier  ai^ 
tempts  at  conciliation;  namely,  the  union  thus  brought  about  WM 
soon  dissolved  again ;  and  new  schisms  sprung  out  of  it.  GQiert 
was  then  residing  at  Alexandria  an  eminent  monk  of  Palestine,  by 
name  Sophronius,*''  who  with  logical  consistency  defended  the  systeii 
of  the  two  natures,  and  was  not  inclined  to  sacrifice  consistency  in 
doctrine  to  church  policy.  To  him,  the  doctrine  of  one  mode  of 
working  and  willmg  seemed  to  lead  necessarily  to  Monophysitism ; 
and  an  accommodation  (^olxopofua  was  the  word)  ventured  upon  at  tha 
expense  of  truth,  in  order  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  church,  was  m 
thing  he  could  by  no  means  approve.  It  was  agreed  on  both  sides  to 
leave  the  matter  to  the  patriarch  Serous ;  and  Sophronius  himadf 
went  to  see  him.  Scrgius  foresaw  the  important  consequences  whidh 
this  opposition,  once  a^tated,  might  have ;  and  he  sought  to  suppress 
the  controversy  in  the  bud.  It  is  true,  he  himself  perhaps  approred 
the  phrase  one  mode  of  willing  and  working ;  yet  he  was  of  the  Ofiit 
icm,  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  make  a  law,  and  a  dogma  for  tha 
church,  out  of  the  manner  in  which  only  a  few  approved  fSeithers,  in 
a  few  passages,  and  but  occasionally,  had  expressed  themselves ;  and 
it  was  necessary  to  avoid  this  phrase  in  the  public  language  of  the 
church,  because  to  many  it  might  ^ve  offence  and  be  so  misapprehend- 
ed, as  if  the  doctrine  —  which  was  by  no  means  implied  therein—* 
of  one  nature,  might  be  deduced  from  it.  He  was  more  decided^ 
however,  with  regard  to  the  phrase  '^  two  modes  of  willing  and  work* 
ing,"  not  merely  on  account  of  its  possible  abuse,  but  because  this 
phrase  seemed  to  him  to  denote  something  that  was  fidse  in  itself 
Men  would  be  led  thereby  to  conceive  of  two  opposite  wills  of  thi 
Logos  and  of  the  humanity  in  Christ,  to  annul  the  true  unity  of  tho 
person  of  Christ,  inasmuch  as  two  wills  cannot  be  conceived  to  exist  * 
at  the  same  time  in  one  person.  It  was  therefore  safest,  to  use  none 
but  the  doctrinal  formulas  hitherto  employed,  as  these  perfectly  an* 
swered  the  interests  of  Christian  faith.  He  therefore  advised  the 
patriarch  Cyrus  to  make  no  change  in  the  compromise  at  Alexandria, 
which  was  so  important  for  the  peace  of  the  churches  and  which  couU 
not  be  dissolved  without  prejudice  to  the  same;  but  after  having 
attained  his  object,  no  longer  to  speak  either  of  '^  otu  mode  of 
willing  and  working"  or  of  '*  two,^^  but  only  to  hold  fast  to  this,  that 
the  self-same  Christ,  the  true  God,  works  that  which  is  divine  and  that 
which  is  human,  and  all  the  divine  and  human  agency  proceeds  un» 
divided  from  the  same  incarnate  Logos,  and  is  to  be  referred  back  to 
him.  And  Sophronius  finally  {m)mised  the  patriarch  that  he  would 
refrm  from  both  forms  of  expression,  and  from  all  dispute  about 
them.3    Much,  we  must  allow,  depends  on  the  form  in  which  Sc^phnmir 

'  Called  by  the  Greeks  the  ivutnc  hdpo-  ble,  he  is  tiie  saipe  with  the  one  to  whom 

jSofTf,  because  it  so  quickly  came  to  noth-  Johannet  Moaohos  dedicated  his  histonr  pC 

iiie.  the  monks  (X^iftuv  irvevftarucoc)  and  of 

^  Sophronius  was,  in  his  younger  yean,  whose  resolutions  to  quit  the  Utd  of  dpi 

known  as  a  learned  man  and  teacher,  on-  world,  he  speaks  in  this  history,  c.  1 10. 

der  the  name  of  the  Sophist.    This  was  '  Thio  ioaree  of  these  accounts  is  tin  rs- 

before  he  became  a  monk,  if,  as  it  is  probar  lation,  fidtfiftil  as  it  teenis  to  the  tnUl^  af 
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«•  iPMrded  this  promiae,  m  jud^g  as  to  his  good  faith  and  rincerity. 
On  Hob  point,  we  can  fonn  no  opinion  ;  since  we  have  only  the  report 
«f  Serins,  who  was  a  party  in  the  case.  But  at  all  events,  Sophro- 
ains  belteved  himsetf  bound  by  the  promise  he  had  f^ven  only  so  bng 
m  he  renuuned  in  Ibis  subordinate  relation  of  dependence  as  a  mcMok. 
From  this  he  was  removed,  and  attained  himself  to  one  of  the  highest 
•feations  in  the  genend  guidance  of  the  church ;  for  he  was  made  in 
684  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  As-^Sergius  now  had  reason  no  doubt 
to  dr^id  tiie  zeal  of  Sophronius,  who  by  this  new  position,  had  acquir- 
•d  80  great  an  influence,  he  endeavored  to  procure  as  a  counterpoise 
to  tiiis,  the  c<mcurrent  decision  of  the  Roman  bishop  Honorius.  He 
infimned  tiie  latter^  o(  what  had  thus  far  been  done,  and  asked  him 
ibr  kis  own  judgment.  Honorius,  m  two  letters,  declared  his  entire 
ooneurrence  witib  the  views  of  Serous,  and  wrote  also  in  the  same 
toriBS  toXJyrus  and  Sophronius.  He  too  was  afraid  of  logical  determina- 
tfim  on  such  matters.  It  seemed  to  him  altogether  necessary^  to 
wappose  but  one  will  in  Christ,  as  it  was  impossible  to  conceive,  in 
Um,  any  strife  between  the  human  and  the  divine  will  such  as  by 
reason  of  sin  exists  in  men.^  He  approved,  indeed,  of  the  accommo- 
dation (ejicoyojuia,)  whereby  the  patriarch  Gyrus  had  brought  about 
Ae  reunion  of  the  Monophysites  with  the  Catholic  church.  But  as 
Utberto  no  public  decision  of  the  church  had  spoken  of  '^  one  mode 
of  working"  or  of  "  two  modes  of  working"  of  Christ,  it  seemed  to 
Inm  the  safest  course,  that  in  future  such  expressions  should  be  avoid- 
ed, as  the  one  might  lead  to  Nestorianism,  the  other  to  Eutychianism. 
He  reckoned  this  whole  question  among  the  unprofitable  subtilties 
which  endanger  the  interests  of  piety.  Men  should  be  content  to 
hold  fiEist  to  this,  in  accordance  with  the  hitherto  established  doctrine' 
of  the  church,  that  the  self-same  Christ  works  that  which  is  divine 
and  human  in  both  his  natures.'^  Those  other  questions  should  be  left 
to  the  grammarians  in  the  schools.  If  the  Holy  Spirit  operates  in 
the  faithful,  as  St.  Paul  says,  in  mamfold  ways,  how  much  more  must 
fluB  hold  good  of  the  Head  himself !  Meantime  Sophronius  in  the 
circular  ktter,  which,  according  to  ancient  custom,  he  issued  on  en- 
tsring  upon  his  office,*  when  laying  down  a  full  confession  of  his  faith, 
presented  at  the  same  time  the  doctrine  of  two  modes  of  operation 

du  patriarch  Scrgius  to  the  Boman  bishop  will  not  stand  the  test  of  examination,  for  it 

Hoivoria?,  in  the  twelfth  action  of  the  sixtn  seemed  to  him,  as  well  as  to  Sergios,  that  a 

mmenical  council.    Harduin.  III.  f.  1315.  duplicity  of  will  in  one  and  the  same  subject 

'  See  the  last  cited  letter  of  Sergins  1.  c  could  not  subsist  in  fact  without  opposition. 

*  See  1.  c.  f.  1319.  «  In  the  second  letter,  f.   1354:   Unus 

'  Nam  lex  alia  in  membris  aut  voluntas  operator  Christus  in  mrisquc  nuturis,  duae 

dlvena  non  fuit  vel  contraria  salvatori,  naturae  in  una  persona  inconfuflc,  indivise, 

Suia  super  legem  natus  est  humaaae  con-  inconvcrtibiliter  propria  opcrantcs ;  —  al- 
itionis.  Now  to  such  passages,  the  do-  though  the  theory  of  two  modes  of  work- 
fenders  of  Honorius  on  the  principles  of  ing  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  very  thin^ 
diarch  orthodoxy  might  appeal,  in  order  he  here  asserts,  yet  he  carefully  avoided 
tQ  show  that  he  had  not  attacked  the  doc-  expressing  this. 

trine  of  two  natures  in   Christ,  by  itself  *  Hb  ypufifiara  hr&poviaTLKii  in  the  XL 

QOnsidered,  hut  only  the  hypothesis  of  an  actio  of  the  YI.  ecumenical  council.  Hard 

Q^MMitioQ  between  the  divme  and  the  hd-  HL  125S,  and  what  follows, 
nan  wiU  in  Christ  This  defence,  howerer, 
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answering  to  the  two  natures  in  Christ  as  a  neeessary  consequenoo 
flowing  from  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures.  He  by  no  means  re* 
jected  ihe  phrase  hiqyua  ^eardQutii ;  (divinely-hnman  agency  ;)  but 
he  maintained  that  this  stoocl  in  no  sort  of  oontradiction  with  tl^  de» 
signating  of  two  modes  of  operation  answering  to  the  peculiar  natures; 
but  referred  to  quite  another  thing,  to  that  which  is  not  predicated  of 
one  of  the  natures  in  particular,  but  of  the  action  of  both  in  unioii 
with  each  other,  of  the  collective  activity  of  the  person  of  Christ. 
True,  Palestine,  soon  after  Sophronius  had  issued  ttiis  letter,  was  by 
the  conquest  of  the  Saracens,  severed  from  its  connection  with  thi 
rest  of  the  Christian  world.  But  the  controversy  must  already  have 
spread  to  a  considerable  extent ;  for  the  emperor  Heraclius  conadered 
it  necessary  to  resort,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  it,  to^  a  common 
expedient,  which  generally  served  but  to  aggravate  the  evU.  He 
issued,  in  638,  a  dogmatic  edict,  under  the  name  of  the  Ectheais,  with> 
out  doubt  the  work  of  Sergius,*  drawn  up  according  to  the  principles 
which  Sergius  had  hitherto  always  expressed.  The  doctrme  of  (me 
pei-son  of  Christ  in  two  natures  was  held  forth  conformably  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  church,  and  that  one  and  the  self-same  Christ  works  that 
which  is  divine  and  that  which  is  human,  was  affirmed ;  but  the  phrases 
one  energy  («Vc^/€ia)  or  two  energies  were  to  be  avoided,  the  first 
because,  though  it  had  been  employed  by  some  of  thefisithers,  yet  cre- 
ated uneasiness  in  many,  who  supposed  that  such  an  expres^on  carried 
with  it  the  denial  of  the  duality  of  natures  —  the  second,  because  it 
had  been  used  by  no  one  of  the  approved  church-teachers,  and  because 
it  gave  offence  to  many.^  There  would,  moreover,  follow  fix)m  it  the 
hypothesis  of  two  contradictory  wills  in  Christ,  which  Nestorius  him- 
self had  not  ventured  to  assert.  Following  the  doctrine  of  the  fifc* 
thers,  it  was  necessary,  on  the  contrary,  to  affirm  one  will  of  Christ ; 
since  the  humanity  with  its  own  rational  soul  had  never  determined 
itself  out  of  its  own  will  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  Logos  united 
with  it,  but  always  so,  as  the  Logos  willed.^ 

This  edict  expressed  itself  in  language  too  favorable  to  the  doctrine 
of  "  one  mode  of  willing  and  working,"  ever  to  satisfy  the  opponents 
of  the  latter  doctrine.  Nor  were  the  defenders  of  Dyotheletism  con- 
tented to  be  merely  tolerated ;  but  the  doctrine  of  two  modes  of  will- 
ing and  working,  corresponding  to  the  two  natures,  seemed  to  them 
closely  connected  with  the  true  idea  of  the  Redeemer  and  of  the 
redemption ;  and  it  would  therefore  be  considered  by  them  of  the 
greatest  importance,  that  the  same  should  be  adopted  into  the  church 
system  of  faith.  The  majority  of  the  Greek  bishops  were  wont,  it  is 
true,  to  be  governed  by  flie  prevailing  tendency  of  the  court.  The 
patriarch  Sergius  could  easily  convoke  at  Constantinople  an  endemic 
council  (avvo^oi  ivdrmovaa)  which  would  approve  the  new  religious 

•  It  is  easy  to  sec,  that  the  language  is  avr^  Kod*  imooraaiv  ^eov  Xoyov  r^  ^tfc^ 

stronger  against  the  second  expression,  than  kijv  air^g  'Kovqcao^ai  Kivriotv,  ixAa'  bifott 

igainst  the  first.  koX  oiav  kqI  6a^v  airdf  6  i^edf  Xoyoc  Iffioi^ 

'  'i2c  h  fuiievl  Katp^  t^c  voepdg  h^vx^fU"  Xero,    Hsrdvin.  UL  796. 
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edict ;  nor  woold  there  be  much  difficulty  in  compelling  to  acquiescence 
the  majority  of  the  other  bishops  of  Asia.  But  the  arm  of  the 
emperor  was  powerless  in  the  provinces  of  Africa  and  of  Italy ; 
where,  besides,  a  more  independent  hierarchical  spirit  opposed 
itself  to  the  influence  of  court  dogmatism.  There  was  one  man  in 
Mrticular,  who  by  his  acuteness  as  a  dialectician,  by  his  activity,  and 
Lis  invincible  courage,  was  singularly  fitted  to  take  the  lead  of  the 
party  opposed  to  Monotheletism,  and  to  concentrate  all  his  powers  to 
this  object.  This  was  the  above  mentioned  MaxdmuSy  who  had  then 
retired  to  the  monastic  life. 

As  he  must  be  called  the  most  important  representative  of  Dyothe- 
letism,  so  Theodore^  bishop  of  Pharan,  in  Arabia,  of  whom  however 
we  know  notlung  except  from  single  fragments  of  his  writings,  was  the 
most  important  doctrinal  representative  and  spokesman  of  the  opposite 
party.  Now  as  to  the  dogmatic  interest  connected  with  this  latter 
tendency,  the  truth  was,  it  attached  itself  to  the  reigning  mode  of 
flunking  and  speakiug  since  the  last  decision  of  the  controversy  about 
the  two  natures  of  Christ,  by  virtue  of  which  mode  of  thinking  and 
speaking,  the  formulary:  ^^  One  incarnate  nature  of  the  Logos,"  was 
jcuned  with  the  formulary :  '^  two  natures ; "  and  without  iD&ing^lg 
(m*the  abiding  duality  of  the  natures,  it  was  thought  possible  to  refer 
the  human  nature,  as  well  as  the  divine,  to  the  one  incarnate  Logos 
IS  one  personal  subject ;  and  in  thus  referring  it,  a  special  religious 
interest  was  involved.  Accordingly,  it  was  now  considered  of  im- 
portance to  say,  that  it  was  not,  so  to  speak,  the  self-subsistent  human 
nature  in  Christ  that  was  subject  to,  and  submitted  itself  to,  the  sen- 
suous affections,  but  that  everything  human  in  Christ  was  no  less  a 
free  act,  than  the  assumption  of  human  nature  itself;  all  sprung 
from  the  one  will  and  the  one  activity  of  the  Logos ;  —  all  appro- 
priation of  purely  human  attributes  and  {iffections  was,  in  fact,  nothing 
else  than  a  continued  exertion  of  that  one  determination  of  will  and  act, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  Logos,  from  the  first,  appropriated  to  himself  the 
human  nature.  AH  the  actions  and  sufferings  of  Christ  proceed  from 
three  factors.  The  efficient  cause  in  them  all  is  the  divine  will^  the  di- 
vine agency  as  the  determining  power ;  and  tlus  operates  hy  means  of 
ike  rational  sauJy  and  through  the  body  as  its  instrument.^  Whatsoever 
pain  or  suffering  of  Christ  we  may  choose  to  name,  it  must  still  be 
ooDffldered,  and  justly,  as  the  one  activity  of  the  same  Christ.^  God 
is  the  author  of  all,  ^e  humanity  the  instrument,  which  he  makes  use 
of.'    On  the  contrary,  Maximus  affirms :  For  the  complete  redemp- 


^  Mia  ivepytia  tov  Xo/ov,  tov  vov,  tov  roenkal  Coancil,  actio  13.    Harduin.  Con- 

oia^^fTucov  auf/iaroc  koI  dpyaviKov  rd  nav'  cil.  T.  HI.  f.  1343,  and  44. 
ra  }^x^eirf.     Jluvra  baa  r^f  auTijpiudovg        *  'O  aravpdg  ^  viitpuaiCt  ol  fiuXonec  i 

oUovofuac  elre  ^iia  elre  ^vi^pCmtva  irepl  oreiXf^    xal    Ka^rjhjffttt    r^    kfirrrvaiiara^ 

rw    aorripo^    ^fiCtv    xpiarov    hfiaroptirai  riL  /Kt^riafiara,  iruvra  ravra  opi^u^  (kv  luU 

i(>X0ti6uc  fiiv  kK  ToU  ^tiav  r^v  hioaiv  dLKoicj^  KXtj-dei^  fiia  kolL  tov  alrov  hfOQ 

nt  ri^  alriav  kXaftfiave^  did,  fiiarj^  6k  r^(  xP^arov  h^pytia. 

9otpac  *a^  ^yiK^i  i^XVi  ifrovpyeiro  irapd,        *  Mto  kvipyeia^  Jf  rex^infc  Kai  iijfuovp- 

TO*  aufMTo^.     See  ihe  fragments  of  Theo-  ydf  6  i^cdf,  ipyavov  6h  ii  uv^puirorrjs. 
tee  of  Fhiiraii,  in  the  acts  of  the  YL  Ecii- 
VOL.  ni.                                 16 
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iioQ  of  human  nature,  it  was  requisite  that  God  should  appropriate  it 
ifith  the  identity  and  totality  of  all  its  powers  without  sin,  in  order 
to  purify  human  nature  from  sin,  in  all  its  parts,  aad  to  interpene- 
trate it  with  a  principle  of  divine  life.  Whatsoever  was  not  taken 
up  into  this  union,  would  therefore  remain  excluded  fitxn  redemption. 
In  particular,  the  will  peculiar  to  man's  ratiimal  nature,  as  that  bj 
which  sin  is  brought  about,  must  be  assumed  into  this  union,  and 
thereby  sanctified*^  Neither  human  nature  genendly,  nor  the  nature 
of  any  other  being  whatsoever,  can  subsist  separate  firom  its  peculiar 
powers ;  nor,  accordingly,  human  nature,  without  its  hi^ua  and 
^ikr^aii  (powers  of  working  and  willing).  It  is  impossiUe,  therefore, 
without  recognizing  this,  to  affirm  any  true  incamadon  of  the  Logos; 
he  who  docs  not  recognize  it,  must  fall  into  Docetism.  He  refers  to 
all  those  passages  of  the  gospel  history,  which  speak  of  a  willing  or 
a  working  of  Ohiist,  >nth  respect  to  anything  limited  and  sensuous 
—  his  walking,  eating,  etc.  This  does  not  admit  of  being  trans- 
feiTod  to  the  infinite  all-present  Avill,  and  to  the  infinite  all-present 
agency  of  God.  It  would  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  understand  all 
this  after  the  manner  of  Docetism,  unless  we  attributed  to  the  human 
natuie  in  Christ  the  {>tlq(stt;  and  itigyua  which  are  peculiar  to  it* 
^Vhen  the  divine  Logos  became  man,  he  appropriated,  along  with  the 
human  nature,  the  inclinations  and  aversions  also  which  belong  to  that 
nature,  the  positive  and  negative  impulses  which  lie  within  it ;  and 
he  gave  signs  of  both  in  his  life.3  Maximus  sidd,  for  example,  that 
as  there  is  implanted  in  each  creature  an  impulse  for  self-preservation, 
and  therefore  along  ^ith  tliis  positive  principle  a  negative  one,^  th# 
natural  feeling  which  sti-uggles  against  the  extinction  of  life ;  so  tUs 
feeling,  iniismuch  as  it  belongs  to  the  essence  of  human  nature,  muak 
have  existed  in  the  case  of  Clirist ;  and  indeed  was  m^iifested  by 
him  at  the  approach  of  death.     But  the  schism  existing  between  tfail 

*  Ei  ^apa/3avrcc  r^if  hroK^v  Su\  i^r A7-  rov  aufiaroc  IdioTjjrac  l^  airov  re  Ktit 
oewf  (iyi/L'  oil  ilxa  ^e?Jjaeuc  mipriJfjfiiv  earinjc  arre^Mivjj.  As  thil  was  so  in  dli 
I6e6fi€^a  tt,x  kqt'  avTrjv  larpeiact  ri/  rrpoa-  case  of  Christ,  hence  the  hrutpar^am  rOw 
Ti^rpei  rov  ofioiov  rb  oftoiov  avrov  dfj  rov  at'fUfvijv  rov  citfxaroCt  6yKov^  /5o^f  Koi 
actpKu^^tvTo^  ^Eov  •depoKevovro^.  opp.  ed.  XP^f^^'''^  I  hence,  that  Christ  uoyKuc  Koi 
Combctis.  T.  II.  f.  83.  olov  eiveiv  uaufuiTUC  dvti>  dtaero^c  ^po- 

•  In  truth,  there  is  to  be  found  in  Mono-  ///".lifv  U  [iJ]TpCtg  koX  fivyfiaroc  k<u  Mpuitf 
theletism,  as  it  is  expressed  by  Theodore  kol  a»f  ^t"  Hat^ov^  rf/f  '&a7.daa7i^  knis^eth 
of  Phamn,  much  that  bordei-s  on  Doce-  aiv.  In  one  point  Maximus  did,  it  is  true, 
tism.  For  example,  he  rc^rds  it  as  the  a^rec  with  him ;  namely,  in  holding  that 
peculiar  character  of  all  bodily  atfcctions  Clirist  was  not  subjected  to  bodilv  suffer* 
in  the  case  of  Christ,  that  he,  as  man,  was  ing^,  hy  any  necessity  of  nature,  but  that 
not  subjected  to  these  affections  by  any  he  subjected  himself  to  them  by  a  free  act 
natural  necessity,  but  produced  them,  each  of  the  will,  nar'  oUovofuav^  for  the  good 
moment,  by  the  divine  will,  to  which  the  of  mankind. 

corporeal  nature  most,  of  necessity,  be  sub-  ^  T^f  (iinJpwiron/rof  r^  dpfit^  koI  ufoo- 

jected  J  that,  by  virtue  of  its  appropriation  fit^v  ^iXuv  di'  ivepyeia^  tSei^e^  ri^  fip 

by  the  Logos,  the  body  of  Chnst  had  be-  bpfiiiv,  kv  t^  toI^  ^aiKoic  koI  uStapXifTWC 

come,  in  a  svmse,  deifitMl  and  spiritualized,  tooovtov  ;tp^«^«<"^a'»  wf  «o2  f^h  ^«^  i^f 

and  could  be  freed  from  the  limitations  airiaToic  vofii^etr^ai,  rtiv  6k  u^pfi^  (v  v^ 


and  defects  of  a  corporeal  nature,  or  sub-  Kaip<f>  rov  iru^otr^,  kKovmu^  ri/v  irpdf 

jected  to  them,  as  he  pleased ;  —  hence  the  ^dvarov  cvoroXffv  vottjawj^ai.    Dispntal 

miracles.    '11  yap  ^fitrepa  fvxri  ov  7rf^»/cc  c.  Pyrrho.  1.  c.  f.  165. 

TOffavTjji  dvvufieuc  etvot,  ha  rug  ^voikuc  -  «  The  (^^0^,  the  opposite  to  the  ^p^ 
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nAtunl  impulse  and  reason  —  the  irrational  tendency  of  it  growing 
oul  rf  mn,  the  fear  of  death  in  conflict  with  the  call  of  duty —  such 
a  tendency  oould  find  no  place  in  him  J  But  with  all  this,  Maximus 
ako  derived,  from  ihe  hypostatic  imion,  a  consequence  in  which  he 
with  the  Monotheletians,  in  that  he  represents  the  Logos  to  be 

icienty  after  a  peculiar  maimer,  as  the  personal  subject  in  all  these 
easea^  so  that  the  Logos  revealed,  in  the  form  of  the  peculiar  human 
♦^working"  and  "  willing,"  his  own  agency  for  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind. Hence  natural  necessity  is,  in  every  case,  to  be  excluded ; 
eveiy&ing  occurred  in  a  manner  entirely  different  from  what  is  other- 
wise usual  in  human  nature ;  everything  took  place  in  a  divine  and 
Bapematural,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  human  and  natural  way.9 
Aceordingh'  Maximus  also  admitted  an  aVeJ^yfi/a  deapdQtxii  (a  divinely 
bimtBQ  activity)  in  his  oum  sense,  as  denoting  the  activity  of  one 
srigeet,  vis.  the  Logos  become  man,  in  the  foims  at  once  of  the  divine 
and  tiie  human  nature,  by  virtueof  aT()o;roff  dvtid6<j9a}g  (the  inter- 
dbaage  of  attributes),  which  applied  to  the  peculiar  properties  of  each 
nalure*' 

The  question  concerning  the  relations  of  the  human  and  the  divine 
will  to  e«db  other  in  Christ  was  connected  also  in  a  way  that  deserves 
notice,  with  the  question  respecting  the  relation  of  the  human  to  the 
divine  will  in  die  redeemed  in  their  state  of  perfection.  At  least, 
Bumy  amoi^  the  Monotheletes  supposed  the  final  result  of  the  perfect 
deTelopment  of  the  divine  life  in  believers  would  be  in  them,  as  in  the 
case  of  Christ,  a  total  absorption  of  the  human  will  in  God's  will ; 
80  that  in  all^  tiiere  would  be  a  subjective,  as  well  as  objective  identity 
sf  will^  -*  which,  consistently  carried  out,  would  lead  to  the  panthe- 
istie  notion  of  an  entire  absorption  of  all  individuality  of  existence  in 
the  one  original  spirit.  Maximus  well  understood  this,  and  contend- 
ed earnestly  against  the  notion.  He  maintained,  that  regarded  on  the 
objective  side  with  reference  to  the  object  of  God's  wUl,  which  was 
abo  tke  same  for  all — and  with  reference  to  the  energising  princi- 
]de  of  cUme  grace  which  is  the  same,  there  was  indeed  one  will  in 
all;  but  that  notwithstanding  this,  the  subjective  difference  would 
emr  remain,  the  difference  namely  between  the  will  in  God,  which 
works  salvation,  and  the  will  of  those  who  receive  it  from  him.*  We 
laay  now  see  also,  how  closely  connected  this  doctrine  of  Maximus 

'  'Earl  ydp  Koi  Kard,  ^iv  teal  irofHi  '  That  which,  in  hiter  times,  was  called 

^^iv  duXia  Kill  KarH  ^vctv  fihv  dtiXia  karl  oommiinicatio  idiomatam. 

HpofUf  Kard  otfmXiiv  rot)  ovtoc  avi^e«-  *TCnfTeousOfUvuvirp6coXX^Xovgical^eov 

TU^  vapfk  ivciv  dk  napuXoyof  avoroXfj.  rov  aC^ovro^  Korii  r^  ^iX^otv  yev^aerat 

•  Ob  vpoijyelTM  hf  r^  Kvpi<f>  Ka^^airep  av/i0aaig  &h>v  iv  irdai  yeviKCt^  koX  rd  /cat^' 

h  iifdv  Tijf  ^eX^euf  rd  fixjiKO^  aXX'  CxTTvep  iKoarov  IdtKu^  ;f cjpjycravTOf  rov   ^eov  tov 

ntyaaac  AXifduc  Koi  ii^ijaac  o^  Tpoir^  rd  navra  itXijpdyyroi  r^  furpift  r^c  ^dpiro^ 

ry  Kad'  ^udf  heeivaaev  koX  idiifftfaev,  6XXd  xal  iv  naffi  nXifpovfievrnt  fieXciv  dtci^v  Kari 

n^  iwkp  i/f^t  iKOvaUtc  y^j  o^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  iSA^oAoyiov  rffc  ^  iichonf>  iriareuc  T. 

TJoffqc  Mt^iti,  oi)  Ka&'  nM*kt  ^^*  ^^P  II.  f.  10, 11.    He  also  points  out  in  his  dis- 

^^uf  UttXtoet  iLoi   Ka^oXov    ^vatt  ndv  patation   with    fyrrhos,    the    ambiguity 

f9tHM4v'iKl  ;Kpi<rrdv  «we/i/i£vot'  ix^i  r^  which  arises  from  expressing;  the  diArifia 

Kof  abrb  TLoyiff  itai  rdv  ifTrip  <^mv  rpovrov  and  the  ^eXijTov  by  the  same  word.    II.  £ 

Iva  icai  ii  fwric  du^  tov  Xoyov  iriarift^  itdt  162. 
il  QtUatvofua  6Uk  rov  rpitew. 
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was  with  the  general  principle — so  important  to  him-conceming  the 
revelation  of  the  supernatural  and  divine  in  the  more  highly  refined 
form  and  individuality  of  the  natural ;  a  view  with  which  tiie  other 
theory  stood  directly  in  conflict.  As  to  the  appeals  made  on  both 
sides  to  the  declarations  of  the  older  fathers,  the  truth  was,  that  un- 
der the  influence  of  their  different  dogmatical  interests  each  party 
would  be  so  much  the  more  likely  to  differ  from  the  other  in  their  m- 
terpretations,  as  the  older  fathers,  who  had  no  such  controversy  in  their 
thoughts,  expressed  themselves  very  indefinitely  on  such  points.* 

In  Constantinople,  the  imperial  edict  still  continued  valid  even  after 
the  death  of  Heraclius,  in  641 ;  but  the  successors  of  Honorius  bish- 
op of  Rome,  who  died  soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  these  disputes, 
declared  themselves  decidedly  against  Monotheletism,  and  in  favor  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  two  modes  of  willing  and  working.  This  dogmatic 
tendency  prevailed  also  in  the  African  church.  Maximus  repaired 
to  these  districts  ;  he  increased  by  his  influence  the  zeal  in  behalf  of 
it ;  and  used  the  authority  of  these  churches,  especially  the  Roman, 
to  put  down  Monotheletism.  From  Africa  and  Rome,  he  directed 
letters  and  tracts  to  the  monks  of  the  East,  in  which  he  combatted 
that  system.  In  Africa,  he  was  supported  by  the  governor  Gregorius, 
who  was  plotting  an  insurrection  against  the  imperial  government, 
and  wanted,  perhaps,  to  avail  himself  of  the  excitement  growing  out 
of  these  doctrinal  disputes,  to  further  his  own  plans.  A  mreat  sen- 
sation was  created  in  Africa  by  a  public  transaction  in  which  Maximum 
was  the  principal  actor.  The  patriarch  Pyrrhus,  successor  to  Sergius, 
who  up  to  this  time  had  himself  also  maintained  the  validity  of  the 
EcthetsiB^  had  been  driven  by  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  excited 
agamst  him,  to  resign  his  post,  in  the  year  642,  and  had  betaken 
himself  to  North  Africa.  A  disputation  between  him  and  Maximus 
was  held  in  presence  of  a  numerous  assemblage  and  of  the  governor 
Gregory.  Maximus,  it  is  true,  displayed  great  acuteness  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  cause  ;  and  in  this  respect  he  was  far  superior  to  lus 
opponent.  Nevertheless,  it  was,  beyond  doubt,  an  outward  interest, 
far  more  than  this  intellectual  superiority  or  any  force  of  argument, 
which  induced  Pyrrhus  to  own  that  he  was  beaten ;  —  upon  wfich  con- 
fession, he  was  solemnly  restored,  by  the  Roman  bishop  Theodore,  to 
the  communion  of  the  church.  But  he  very  soon  went  over  again  to 
the  other  party. 

The  long  continued  troubles  which  arose  out  of  these  disputes, 
moved  the  emperor  Constans,  in  648,  to  revoke  the  Ecthesis,  and  to  pub- 
lish a  new  religious  edict,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Type.^    At 

*  Tha<t  in  particuljir  the  j  differed  about  the  plainly  the  Author's  design  to  mark  thai 

right  interpretation  and  reading  of  the  pas-  which  was  new  in  the  appearance  of  the 

sage  in  the  fourth  supposed  letter  ot  Diony-  God-man ;  but  perhaps  all  the  definiteneM 

sius  to  Caius,  where  an  ivepyeia  ^eavApiKtf  is  here  given  to  tne  word  ^eavSfUKiiv  orig;!- 

ascribed  to  Christ    According  to  the  con-  nated  in  glosses.    At  all  events,  eadi  per* 

text  of  this  passage,  the  reading  fAiav,  de-  ty  could  at  least  explain  the  words  in  iti 

fended  by  the  Monothelites.  would  not  be  own  sense, 

the  correct  one,  but  the  reading  Kaivtfv  de-  ■  Time  r^f  iriareo^. 
fended  by  the  opposite  party;  for  it  if 
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jJhfMu^  this  edSet  wa0 draiwniipuDder  the  influsnoe  of  ihe patoiai^ 
fin^JBBd  aUboudi  Una  prelate,  as  is  plain  from  his  0Qcre8p(»dence 
wHt^Am^  Bmtti  biflhops^  was  devoted  to  MonotiieletiBin,  yet  Ins  peciir 
finr  doctriiial  views  were  not  thrust  so  prominently  to  view,  as  those 
of  Serg^ns  had  been  in  the  Ecthesis.  He  must  have  kno\Tn  how  to 
distingcuah  the  duty  of  a  church-teacher  from  that  of  a  civil  ruler ; 
or  pethipB  he  considered  this  dogmatic  difference  as  of  too  little  im- 
portune to  be  suffered  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  church  ;  at  least, 
he  did  not  vririi  to  use  the  authority  of  the  emperor  to  introduce  Mono- 
ilieletism  into  the  church.  The  Type  was  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  Ecthesis  in  this  essential  respect,  that  the  doctrinal  element  therein 
xetired  further  out  of  view ;  and,  without  taking  jmrt  in  any  way, 
ttther  with  Monotheletism  or  against  it,  the  edict  was  cliiefly  aimed  to 
restrain  the  vident  disputes,  and  to  restore  quiet  to  the  church.^ 
After  having  presented  the  two  opposite  views,  deciding  in  favor  of 
neither,  it  (xrdered,  that  the  church  should  abide  by  the  doctiine  as  it 
stood  before  the  outbreak  of  this  controversy,  and  contend  no  longer 
aboat  these  points.  No  person  should  stigmatize  another  as  a  heretic, 
en  accoont  of  them.  The  clerfft/  who  acted  contrary  to  this  should 
be  deposed ;  the  monks  banished ;  persons  in  office,  whether  in  the 
dvil  or  in  the  miUtary  service,  should  forfeit  their  places  ;  private  in- 
dividoals  of  rank  should  be  punished  by  the  confiscation  of  their  goods ; 
those  of  the  lower  order,  after  being  corporeally  punished,  should  be 
peq^eiuaUy  banished.^  But  though  the  well-meant  purpose  was  here 
aiSDUMl  at,  of  putting  an  end,  by  tliis  ordinance,  to  the  passionate  dis- 
jmle  on  both  sides,  yet  such  an  object  could  not  be  so  attained ;  for  no 
ma^sterial  word  hha  power  to  conmiand  on  matters  of  religious  con- 
vietiQDS.  Those  to  whom  the  subject  in  dispute  seemed  so  important, 
would  Only  be  the  more  excited  to  controversy  by  the  very  prohibition 
of  it,  which  seemed  to  them  either  the  fruit  of  an  unchristian  iridiffer- 
entism^  or  a  sly  trick  to  check  for  the  present  the  free  assertion  of  the 
tradi.  To  the  zealots  for  the  doctrine  of  the  two  modes  of  willing 
and  working,  the  Tj/pe  appeared  under  the  aspect  as  if  Christ  was 
thereby  made  a  being  without  will,  or  free  agency  -*  placed  on  a  level 
with  deaf  and  dumb  idols.^  Martin  I,  the  zealous  opponent  of  Mono- 
flieletiBm,  who  even  before  this,  while  Apocrisiarius  of  the  Roman 
church  at  Constantinople,  had  violentiy  opposed  it,  became,  when 
pope,  the  most  important  pilar  of  this  party.  From  different  quarters 
of  the  East  and  the  West,  he  received  communications  from  the 

'  The  imperial  commissionen,  who  at-  '  In  a  query  addressed  by  the  monk 

tended  the  trial  of  Maximos  at  Constant!-  Maximus,  with  other  Greek  monks,  to  the 

nopk,  oould  no  donbt  rightly  sa^,  the  em-  Lateran  council,  the  following  remarks  are 

penir  had  dropped  the  Type  smiply  ^iH  made  respecting  the  Type:  Kic  ov  avevep- 

T^  tlp^miVy  ova  lie*  uvaipeaei  r<vdc  tuv  yriTov  fravry  koX  uve^eXurov^  Tovretmv  dv- 

iwl  xpwTOv  voavfiipuv,  aX^'  hr*  elpivg  r^v  ovv  koI  uijivxov  koI  uKivijrou  airov  rdv  r^c 

0MMn^  TUV  noiovaQv  r^  diaaraaiv  (puwuv  do^^c  i^edv  rdv  Kvpiov  ijjiSiv  iijaovv  XQ'-O'r^v 

olnvofjowra.    See  Acta  Maximi,  prefixed  iSoyfturioav  role  tuv  l&vuv  utIfOxoic  napQ' 

to  the  edicioii  of  his  works,  T.  L  i  S.  f.  nXiiaiuc  eMuAoic»aBd  then  Ps.  115  is  cited, 

86.  TowvTov  yap  &irav  rd  avevepyiiTov  rravr» 

'  See  the  Acta  of  the  Lateran  Council  not  ^ve^eXtiTov.    Harduin.  Concil.  T.  III. 

AeL  IV.  T.  IIL  Hardoin.  f.  S24.  f.  724. 
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monks  ,and  clergy,  complaining  that  truth  was  suj^ressed  by  the  edict, 
which,  though  it  appeared  under  the  name  of  l^e  emperor,  was  sup 
posed  to  have  really  proceeded  from  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
As  successor  of  St.  Peter,  he  believed  himself  called  upon  as  he  was 
invited  by  these  voices  from  different  quarters,  to  watch  over  tbe  pre- 
servation of  pure  doctrine  in  the  whole  church.  Without  cooiralting 
the  emperor,  he  convoked  a  council,  in  648,  to  meet  at  Borne  in  the 
Constantinopolitan  church,  which  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  liie  former 
Lateran  palace,  and  was  hence  called  the  ecclesia  Lateranensis.  This 
was  a  general  coimcil,  afterwards  known  under  the  name  of  the  La- 
teran council.  By  this  assembly,  twenty  canons  were  drawn  up  m 
opposition  to  Monotheletism.  The  doctrine  of  two  modes  of  willing 
and  working,  combined  in  union,  was  established ;  and  sentence  cl 
condemnation  pronounced  on  the  opposite  doctrine  and  on  its  advo- 
cates, namely,  all  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  since  ike  time  of 
Sergius,  and  on  the  edicts  drawn  up  under  their  mfluence,  the  Ectfae* 
sis  and  the  Type.  The  pope  circulated  these  decisions  through  the 
Western  church,  and  sought  to  obtain  for  them  a  universal  adoptioo. 
He  wrote  also,  in  his  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  the  synod,  to  the 
emperor  Constans ;  sending  him  its  proceedings,  and  inviting  him  to 
give  his  assent  to  the  doctrines  therein  expressed. 

Meantime  Olvmpius,  the  new  exarch  of  Bavenna,  came  to  Borne. 
He  was  directed,  in  case  he  found  himself  strong  enough,  to  poUMh 
the  Type,  to  force  all  to  subscribe  it,  and  to  arrest  the  pope  if  he  re- 
sisted these  measures.  But  if  he  found  that  he  was  not  strong  enough 
to  execute  these  orders,  he  was  in  the  first  place  to  bring  together  a 
sufficient  force  to  execute  them  with  certidnty.  Now  the  case  may 
have  been,  that  Olympius  really  did  not  feel  himself  strong  enoo^  i^ 
first  to  proceed  openly  against  the  pope,  since  the  latter  had  great 
influence  with  the  people,  and  it  was  feared  that  he  might  summon 
them  to  his  support.  On  this  account,  he  may  have  deemed  it  expe- 
dient for  the  present,  to  represent  himself  as  more  friendly  to  the  pope 
than  he  really  was,  that  he  might  prepare  a  trap  for  him  under  the 
cloak  of  friendship.  But  when  shortly  afterwards  he  plotted  an  insur- 
rection agidnst  the  emperor,  he  was  led  by  his  own  political  interests 
to  take  part  with  the  pope  rather  than  against  him,  hoping  to  find  some 
support  from  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  political  designs.  So  the 
proceedings  of  the  Lateran  council  were  sufferod  to  go  on  without  dis- 
turbance.^ 

'  As  in  the  trial  institated  against  Mar-  this  connection  ot  erenti,  howerer,  Anti- 
tin  at  Constantinople,  the  plan  of  an  insar-  tasios,  in  his  life  of  this  pope,  It  tiknt;  tad 
rection  by  Olympins  is  presupposed  as  an  hLs  account  seems  to  stana  in  coiitimdklkm 
established  fact,  and  Martin  moreover  does  with  it.  But  on  this  ground,  it  would  Ml 
not  deny  the  fact,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  be  Just  to  conclude  that  eTerythhig  lie  r^ 
that  Olympius  entertained  such  designs ;  latcs  is  false ;  we  should  rather  tedt  hi 
and  this  explains  in  the  most  satisfactory  some  way  of  reconciling  the  two  reports 
manner,  why  he  made  no  attempt  to  seize  It  is  very  possible  he  may  have  folknred 
the  pope.  And  his  conduct  towards  the  some  exaggerated  story,  wiicn  he  sayi  that 
pope  may  have  occasioned,  or  furnished  a  Olympius  designed  to  have  Martin  tf  tti 
pretext  for,  the  diarge  that  a  secret  under-  natcd  at  a  celebration  of  the  enclitriil  A 
ttanding  existed  between  the  two.    About  which  he  wat  present    Bat  thers  tmj  bt 
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When  afterwards  the  exarch  Oljmpius  repidred  to  Sicily  for  the 
purpose  of  enga^g  in  the  war  against  the  Turia,  where  he  met  his 
death,  the  emperor,  in  653,  sent  Calliopas  to  take  his  place  as  exarch 
(^  Italy,  who  was  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  Type,  and  transport 
Murtin  for  punishment  to  Gonstigitinople.  The  political  interest  now 
predommated  at  Constantinople,  far  beyond  the  doctrinal.  He  was  to 
be  arraigned  and  punished  not  as  a  heretic,^  but  as  a  rebellious  sub- 
ject. What  he  had  undertaken  to  do  in  opposition  to  the  imperial 
edict  appeared  to  Byzantine  despotism  in  the  light  of  a  crimen  maje^ 
iatis.  In  form,  Martin's  behavior  would  certainly  wear  that  appear* 
ance,  the  Type  having  been  published  as  an  imperial  edict ;  and  it  was 
moreover  alleged  on  the  part  of  the  Byzantine  court,  that  the  contents 
of  the  Type  were  rather  of  a  political  than  of  a  doctrinal  nature ; 
that  nothing  new  was  established  by  it  in  matter  of  doctrine,  but 
merely  disputation  on  certain  points  forbidden ;  that  no  man's  con* 
science  could  be  injured,  therefore,  by  this  merely  negative  injunction. 
If  Martin  alleged,  however,  that  the  edict  proceeded  not  so  much 
from  the  emperor  as  from  the  patriarch  Paul,  this  surely  could  serve 
in  no  sense  to  excuse  his  behavior  ;  for  so  might  disobedience  to  any 
law  be  excused,  on  the  plea  that  the  law  did  not  proceed  from  the 
ruler,  but  from  the  counsellor  who  advised  him  wrongly.  Neverthe- 
less, Martin,  as  representing  the  power  and  interest  of  the  church—- 
though  this  was  not  recognized  on  that  principle  of  the  Byzantine  comt 
which  subordinated  spiritual  things  to  political  —  could  with  still  more 
justice  allege  on  his  own  side,  that  the  civil  power,  in  attempting  to 
define  the  limits  between  essentials  and  non-essentials  in  doctrine, 
already  overstepped  its  proper  limits,  and  encroached  on  a  foreign  pro- 
vince ;  that  the  church  could  not  be  prohibited  from  presenting  and 
defining  that  which  she  understood  to  be  essentially  connected  with 
the  full  development  of  Christian  doctrine.     And  inasmuch   as  he 

some  troth  at  the  bottom  of  thid  stoiy.  as  yd  had  collected  no  forces  about  him,  il 

I^Brhap8  Olympios  had  determined  at  the  lay  within  the  power  of  the  pope,  bj  a 

outset,  and  before  he  conceived  the  project  slight  exertion  oi  his  inflaence,  to  prerenl 

of  an  insurrection,  to  seize  the  pope  by  him,  by  force  of  arms,  from  marching  into 

some  stratagem.     This  view  of  the  case  Rome.    But  the  fiict  that  Martin  did  nol 

8e«ms  to  be  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  one  resort  to  the  forcible  measures  which  were 

of  the  pope's  letters,  by  which  we  may  un-  at  his  command,  though  he  might  have  sni- 

derstand  nis  opinion  of  Olympias,  and  how  pectcd  from  the  tirst  that  Olympius  came 

hr  it  w&s  from  any  of  his  thoughts  to  make  with  hostile  intentions,  made  it  perfectly  ev* 

common  cause  with  that  conspirator.    The  idcnt  how  far  it  was  from  his  thoughts  to 

letter  was  written  to  Theodore,  and  in  it  defend  himself  by  resorting  to  violence. 
Martin  reports  what  he  had  heard  said  by        *  Once  only,  when  at   first  it  was  at- 

the  exarch  Calliopas,  quod  semper  per  com-  tempted  at  Rome  to  excuse  the  yiolent 

plexioncm  ct  fallacem  accusationem  ince-  measures  resorted  to  against  Martin  (see 

derent  ndvcrsum  nos  ct  cum  in  adventu  in-  ep.  14  ad  Thcodorum  Hardnin.  T.  IIL  f. 

£nnis  Olympii  vani  cnjusdam  hominis  cum  675),  a  charge  was  brought  against  him  on 

armis  me  hunc  potuisse  repellere  fateren-  the  score  of  doctrine,  viz.  that  he  refused 

tur.    On  account  of  the  word  "  faterentur**  to  recognize  the  virgin  Mary  as  ^eoTOKOfl 

here  instead  of  "^dicerent,"  I  can  under-  which,  from  the  Monotheletian  point  of 

stand  this  language  in  no  other  sense  than  view,  was  regarded  as  bordering  on  Nesto* 

as  intended  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  the  nanism.    But  subsequently  this  accnsalkm 

sotpicion  excited  against  him,  as  if  it  had  does  not  occur  again,  nor  did  it  evef  accord 

been  his  purpose  to  defend  himself  by  force,  with  the  principles  and  motives  of  thoM 

They  themselves,  he  would  say,  must  oon-  with  whom  the  Type  originated. 
ku,  that  when  Olympios  first  Arrived,  and 
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irent  on  tiie  prmcifde  tiiat  oa  him,  as  ihe  suceeBsar  of  St.  Peter,  was 
ooii&nnDd  tbe  stipreme  direction  and  guidance  of  tiie  chnrck,  he  mi^t 
eonsider  himself  bound  to  defend  the  foil  development  of  Christian 
truth,  and  the  free  development  of  l^e  chun^,  against  a  political  au- 
fliority,  v^ch  as  he  supposed,  tiiough  perhaps  erroneoudj,  was  sab- 
•ervient  to  heretical  influences.  We  must  allow,  however,  tiiat  Mar- 
tin, on  his  own  luerarchical  principle,  would  have  been  very  willing  to 
use  the  civil  power  as  an  instrument  for  estaUishmg  that  winch  he  him- 
self recognized  as  the  doctrine  of  orthodoxy,  and  no  doubt  would  have 
applauded  the  act,  if  in  submission  to  the  decisions  of  the  Lateran 
council,  the  tome  emperor  had  issued  an  edict  in  favor  of  Dyothele- 
tism. 

When  Martin  had  once  appeared  to  the  imperial  court  in  flie  li^t 
of  a  state  criminal,  there  wordd  be  a  strong  inclination  to  believe  tiie 
various  political  (diarges  which  were  brought  agamst  him,  it  being  no 
rare  thing  for  extravagant  charges  of  this  sort  to  find  credence  with 
die  suspcious  government  at  Constantinople  or  to  be  seij^d  upon  as  a 
paltiation  of  persecutions.  Sometimes  he  was  accused  of  entering  into 
an  understanding  with  the  Turks,i  sometimes  of  conspiring  with,  and 
lending  support  to,  Olympius. 

On  tiie  15th  of  June,  658,  Calliopas  arrived  at  Rome.  He  did  not 
venture  at  once  to  take  any  open  step  against  the  pope,  because  he 
feared  the  pope  would  arm  the  people  for  his  defence.  Martin^  who 
had  been  ill  for  several  months,  was  lying  on  his  couch  at  the  altar  tif 
the  Lateran  church,  with  his  clergy  assembled  around  him.  Calliopas 
arrived  in  the  evening ;  he  let  Sunday  pass  by,  because  he  feared  the 
ntultitudes  then  assembled  for  public  worship ;  and  he  sent  as  an  exp- 
ense to  the  pope,  that  owing  to  the  &,tigue  of  his  journey,  he  had  not 
been  able  as  yet  to  pay  Um  his  respects ;  but  informed  him  that  he 
would  come  on  the  next  day.  !Early  on  Monday  morning,  the  govern 
nor  still  full  of  distrust,  sent  some  of  his  followers  to  the  pope  to  tell 
him  he  was  aware  that  armed  men  were  collected  in  the  church,  and 
tliat  stones  had  been  piled  up  in  heaps  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the 

epe.  All  this  was  unnecessary ;  the  pope  ought  not  to  permit  it.  * 
artin  caused  these  emissaries  to  be  conducted  through  every  part  <^ 
tiie  church,  that  they  might  be  convinced  by  their  own  eyes  that  this 
suspicion  was  groundless.  Calliopas  being  now  satisfied  that  he  had 
nothing  to  fear,  pushed  forward  with  an  armed  band,  into  the  church, 
and  published  ihe  imperial  mandate,  that  Martin  was  deposed,  because 
he  had  illegally  obtained  the  bishopric,'  and  that  he  should  be  convey- 

'  See  ep.  ad  Theodoram.    He  is  said  to  with  the  Saracens.    Bat  Martin  denies  the 

have  maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  whole,  and  affirms,  that  there  was  not  a 

Saracens,  and  sent  them  money  and  a  con-  particle  of  truth  in  the  story,  except  that 

fewion  of  faith.    Were  tho  last  statement  nc  had  sent  money  to  the  Christians  living 

trne,  it  would  be  to  his  honor ;  the  just  con-  among  the  Saracens  (probably  in  Sicily)  by 

dnsion  to  be  drawn  from  it,  was  that  he  the  hands  of  certain  persons  of  their  own 

took  a  special  interest  in  the  conversion  of  number,  who  had  come  on  a  visit  to  Rome, 
the  Saracens ;  and  efforts  for  tliis  purpose        '  Quod  irregutariter  et  sine  lege  episoo 

would  have  tended  rather  to  hinder  than  to  patum  subripnissem,  which  doubtless  relbn 

aid  any  design  of  forming  a  political  alliance  to  the  fact)  Uiat  Martiii  had  not  applied  m 
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ed  to  Constantinople.  Seyeral  of  the  clergy  invited  the  pope  to  call 
oat  an  armed  force  to  protect  his  person,  since  probably  he  could  reck* 
on  if  it  were  but  for  a  moment,  on  the  zeal  of  die  people ;  but  Martin 
declared,  he  would  rather  ten  times  die  than  that  any  man's  blood 
should  be  shed  on  Ids  account.  He  surrendered  at  once  to  the  go\F» 
emor's  force,  who  caused  him  to  be  conveyed  to  his  own  palace.  Cat 
liopas  having  at  first  given  hberty  to  all  ecclesiastics  who  pleased  to  g» 
with  the  pope,  many  clergymen  and  also  laymen  who  had  resolved  to 
accompany  him,  joined  him  on  the  next  following  days.  But  the  gov^ 
emor  had  probably  no  other  object  in  view  ^an  to  deceive,  so  as  to 
prevent  an  insurrection  in  the  pope's  favor.  At  midnight  he  sudden^ 
caused  him  to  be  removed  from  the  palace,  and  accompanied  by  only  ft 
few  attendants,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  port.  The  gates  of  Rome  were 
kept  shut  till  he  sailed.  He  was  obliged  to  make  a  long  imd  difficult 
voyage.  He  was  left  lying  for  a  year  on  the  island  of  Naxos.  Dup- 
ing the  whole  journey,  the  old,  sick  man  was  hardly  and  shamefully 
treated.  He  was  denied  every  convenience,  and  the  Uttle  comforts  i& 
^urticular  which  were  necessary  for  him  in  his  present  condition  of  body. 
When  ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  at  whatsoever  place  he  came,  sent  hua 
such  articles  as  might  serve  for  his  refreshment,  his  keepers  interfered, 
driving  away  the  bearers  of  them  with  insults  and  declaring  that  he 
who  showed  any  interest  in  the  emperor's  enemy,  evinced  that  he  wat 
an  enemy  of  the  emperor  himself,  i  The  few  letters  of  the  pope,  writh 
ten  under  these  sufferings  to  his  friend  Theodore,  manifest  a  spirit  of 
Christian  resignation.  He  began  thus :  ''  with  the  help  of  your  prayeis, 
and  the  prayers  of  all  the  fai^ul  who  are  with  you,  I  shall,  living  and 
dying,  defend  the  faith  on  which  our  salvation  reposes ;  as  Paul  teachea,. 
for  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain."  And  when,  after  his  dnh 
parture  from  the  island  of  Naxos,  he  described  to  his  friend  the  sufief» 
ings  he  had  hitherto  endured,  he  concluded  witiii  the  following  words  t 
^^  I  trust  in  the  power  of  God,  the  Omniscient,  that  when  I  shall  hara 
been  removed  fn>m  the  present  life,  all  my  persecutors  will  be  brou^ 
to  punishment,  that  so  at  least  they  may  be  led  to  repentance  and  to 
ixara  from  their  wickedness."  On  the  17th  of  September,  654,  he  aiw 
rived  at  the  port  of  Constantinople,  and  was  left  on  board  the  ship  m 
his  sick-bed  until  evening,  exposed  to  various  annoyances.  He  waa 
next  conveyed  to  die  prison  of  the  chief  watch,  where  he  remidnad 
confined  ninety-three  days,  no  person  being  allowed  to  visit  him.  At 
ter  this  long  delay,  he  was  conveyed,  at  first  on  his  sick-bed,  befoca 
the  tribunal  appointed  to  try  him.  Though  so  weak  that  he  could  not 
stand  without  being  supported,  he  was  still  required  to  remain  standing 
while  on  trial.  The  president  of  the  court  said  to  him :  ''  Speak, 
wretched  man,  what  wrong  has  the  emperor  done  thee?"    Martin 

the  luiial  manner  to  the  emperor,  and  re-  ^  See  Martin's  letter  to  Theodore,  Ml 

erired  from  him  the  confirmation  of  his  the  report  of  his  Bafferin^  drawn  np  hr  A 

election ;  whether  it  was,  that  he  supposed  fiiend.    Harduin.  IIL  f.  677  and  what  NJk 

the  schisms  were  a  sufficient  reason  for  lows, 
omiitlnc  this  legal  formality,  or  whether 
he  had  been  otherwise  prevented. 
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made  no  replj.  Said  the  president,  Art  tiiou  silent  ?  Behold  thy  ao- 
Cnsers  shall  now  appear ;  and  sereral  witnesses  were  now  introduced, 
tb  prore  that  he  had  been  concerned  in  tiie  conspiracy  of  Olympius. 
As  they  were  about  to  be  put  on  their  oath,  the  pope  begged  that  it 
might  not  be  done, — no  swearing  was  necessary ;  they  might  do  with 
him  as  they  pleased ;  what  need  was  there  of  deslaroying  tibe  souls  of 
these  people  :  When  he  undertook  to  give  an  account  of  the  whole  his- 
tory of  events  in  the  case  of  Olympius,  and  began  by  saying,  "  When 
the  Type  had  been  drawn  up,  and  was  sent  by  ihe  emperor  to 
Bome,  — he  was  immediately  interrupted,  for  fear  he  mi^t  come 
upon  doctrines  —  a  subject  which,  by  special  command,  was  to  be 
avoided ;  and  one  of  the  assembly  cried  out :  ^^  Don't  mix  in  here 
anything  about  the  faith,  you  are  on  trial  for  highrtreason.  We,  too, 
are  Christians  and  orthodox."  Martin  replied :  "  Would  to  God 
you  were !  But  even  on  this  point  I  shall  testify  against  you,  on 
the  day  of  that  dreadful  judgment."  With  dignity  and  spirit,  he 
defended  himself  against  many  things  which  individual  judges  brought 
forward  in  support  of  the  charges  alleged  against  him.  Finally  he 
said  to  them :  "  I  adjure  you  by  our  Lord,  what  you  conclude  to  do 
with  me  do  quickly ;  for  God  knows,  death  is  the  greatest  boon  you 
ean  bestow  oa  me."  The  trial  having  been  reported  to  the  emperor, 
Martin,  amid  much  shameful  abuse,  wad  stripped  of  his  priesUy  robes, 
and  conveyed  in  fetters  to  anotiier  dungeon.  It  seems  it  was  the 
intention,  at  first,  to  condemn  him  to  death,  as  guilty  of  high-treason. 
But  tiie  patriarch  Paul,  then  sick  and  nigh  his  end,  on  hearing  of  it, 
testified,  notwithstanding  he  had  been  greatly  injured  by  tiie  popes, 
his  dissatisfSftetion  that  a  bishop  should  be  so  treated ;  and  the  emperor 
promised  him,  in  his  laat  moments,  that  Martin's  life  should  be  spared. 
After  having  been  left  eighty-five  days  to  pine  away  in  the  second 
dungeon,  he  waa  told  to  leave  it,  and  remain  for  a  few  days  in  the 
house,  and  under  the  watoh  of  one  of  the  emperor's  secretaries, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  transported  next  to  his  destined  place  of 
exile,  which  as  yet  was  not  named  to  him.  He  embraced  those  who 
were  with  him,  and,  thanking  God,  cheerfully  bid  tiiem  farewell. 
When  tiiey  began  to  weep  and  complain,  he  begged  tiiem  not  to  do 
00^  but  rather  to  rejoice  with  him,  and  thank  God,  who  had  judged 
him  worthy  tosuSbr  fbr  Us  sake.  The  town  of  Chersonesus^  (m  th^ 
peninsula  of-  Orimea,  in  the  midst  of  barbarians,  wfta  selected  lor  his 
plaoe  of  exilei  -  On  the  2Sth  of  March,  655,  he  departed  from  Con- 
stantinople, and  on  the  15th  of  May  arrived  at  Chersonesus.  Here, 
in  tiie  irndfttiof  totfeeling  barbarians,  he  had  to  sttfier  the  greatest  depri- 
vations. He^uld  dbtttn  no  bread ;  he  was  ako  destitute  of  money  to 
purehase  it  of  ^e  foreign  vessels  whidi  touched  at  this  ^)ot.  A  ship 
came  from  Constantinople,  and  he  hoped  it  brought  means  for  his 
oopport  which  might  be  famished  from  Rome.  But  he  was  disap- 
pointed; and,  in  mentioning  this  to  his  friend,  he  adds:  ^^I  also 
praised  my  God  kr  tiiis,  since  he  orders  our  sudferings  according  to 
his  wisdom."  Nevertheless,  he  wrote,  that  if  the  means  of  suste- 
nance were  not  sent  him  he  could  not  long  survive ;  *^  For — asud  lid 
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—  the  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  wei^,  as  thouthjself  art 
aware."  He  was  grieved  especially,  that  up  to  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, he  had  as  yet  received  nothing  froQi  Rome — no  token  ^ 
sympatliy —  which,  perhaps,  might  be  owing  to  some  fear  of  exciting 
the  emperor's  d^j^ejasure.  ^' I  wondered,  and  still  wonder  —  he 
wrote  in  the  month  o{  September — at  the  want  of  sympathy  in  my 
friends  and  kinsmen  —  that  they  have  so  utterly  forgotten  my  misfop- 
tune,  and  as  I  see,  do  not  even  want  to  know  whether  or  not  I  am  siaH 
on  the  earth."  But  it  seemed  to  him  the  strangest  of  all,  that  the 
clergy  of  tlve  Boman  church  should  take  no  further^  c<mcem  about 
him,  though  a  member  of  their  own  body ;  that  they  should  not  at 
least  provide  for  his  bodily  wants.  ''  For  although  St.  Peter's  church 
possesses  no  gold,  yet,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  it  has  stores  of 
grain  and  wine,  and  all  things  necessary  for  the  support  of  life/' 
^^  What  fear — he  writes  —  has  fallen  on  men,  which  restrains  fhem 
from  fulfilling  God's  commands— -fear,  where  nothing  is  to  be  feared ? 
Or  have  I  appeared  to  the  whole  church  so  like  an  enemy  7  But 
may  God,  who  will  have  aXL  men  to  be  saved  and  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  Uie  truth,  by  the  mediation  of  St.  Peter,  establish  thdr 
hearts  in  the  true  faith,  and  preserve  them  firm  and  unshaken  from 
all  influences  of  heretics,  especially  their  present  pastors ;  that  so, 
havii^  never  deviated,  even  in  the  smallest  particular,  from  that 
which  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  his  holy  angels  ihej  have 
published  in  written  decrees,  tjiey  may  together  with  me  receive  the 
crown  of  righteousness  from  the  hand  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ..  For  as  it  regards  my  feeble  body,  the  Lord  himself  will 
take  care  of  that,  so  as  it  may  please  him  to  order  all  things,  whether 
it  be  under  continual  suflfenng,  or  with  some  relief.  For  Sie  Lord  is 
nigh,  and  why  should  I  be  troubled  ;  for  I  hope  in  his  mercy,  that  he 
wS  sooii  finish  my  course  at  the  goal  he  has  ordained."  His  wish  was 
fulfilled ;  he  died  on  the  16th  of  September. 

There  still  remained  the  old  Maximus — he  who  was  the  head  of 
the  Dyotheletiansin  the  East,  the  soul  of  every  movement  both  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West  against  the  imperial  decrees ;  and  though  at  the 
advanced  age  of  sixty-five,  still  by  the  influence  of  his  name,  and  by 
the  firmness  and  stability  of  his  character,  Majdmus  might  present  a 
powerful  resistance  to  die  sovereign  will.  He  was,  therefore,  seized, 
along  with  his  disciple  Anastasius,  brought  to  Constantinople,  and 
thrown  into  prison.  The  master  and  disciple,  who  had  lived  now  f<Hr 
more  than  tiurty  years  constantly  together,  were  purposely  separated. 
It  was  attempted  to  convict  Maximus  also  on  political  charges,  with- 
out entering  at  all  upon  the  subject  of  doctrmes.  Some  of  these 
accusations,  on  being  compared  with  what  Maximus  scud  in  his  de< 
fence,  show  a  remarkable  contrast  between  the  Byzsmtine  and  the 
Boman  principles  of  church  government ;  for  example ;  the  disciple 
of  jMaximus  is  accused  of  having  refused  to  recognize  the  emperor  as 
also  a  priest ;  and  indeed  he  had  attempted  to  prove,  from  the  usage 
of  the  church,  that  the  emperor  belonged  to  the  laity,  and  possessed 
no  spiritual  power.    Melchisedec,  to  whose  example  ihe  other  party 
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appealed,  was,  he  said,  at  once  priest  and  king,  only  as  a  type  of 
Christ.^  The  proceedmgs  against  Maximus,  however,  were  not  so 
harsh  in  the  beginning  as  they  had  been  against  Martin.  Respect 
for  the  old  man,  who  was  looked  upcm  as  a  model  of  the  monastic 
life,  and  compassion  for  his  old  age,  operated  with  many,  who  wished 
he  might  be  spared ;  and  if  they  could  only  bring  him  to  yield,  it 
was  hoped,  in  this  way,  to  overcome  at  once  all  resistance  to  the 
Type.  Threats,  flatteries,  every  mode  of  persuasion  were  tried. 
Maximus  was  told,  that  he  was  not  required  to  deny  his  own  dog- 
matical convictions  ;  but  only  to  signify  his  consent  to  a  compromise 
for  the  sake  of  peace.  They  set  before  him  a  new  fonnolary  of 
imion,  which  Maximus  might,  no  doubt,  have  so  interpreted,  as  to 
include  within  it  his  own  doctrinal  views  —  "  that,  in  r^ation  to  the 
difference  of  the  two  natures,  it  was  necessary  to  suppose  two  agen- 
cies and  wills  («V«^y€*ai  and  ^«l^<T£*ff) ;  in  relation  to  their  union, 
one."  But  Maximus  persisted  in  the  views,  which,  to  maintun  con- 
sistency ill  his  doctrinal  system,  he  believed  himself  bound  to  hold, 
and  rejected  every  ambiguous  concealment  of  the  differences  —  which, 
for  the  reasons  already  stated,  appeared  to  him  important.  Mean- 
time, Martin  had  been  wholly  removed  from  the  public  arena,  and 
Eugenius,  who  was  substituted  in  his  place  by  the  exarch  Calhopas,' 
granted  to  the  new  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the  lately  banished 
Pyrrhus,3  the  fellowship  of  the  church ;  the  Boman  agents  (Apocri- 
siarii)  at  Constantinople  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  subscribe  the 
above-mentioned  formulary  of  union ;  and  as  the  authority  of  the 
.Romish  church  stood  high  with  him,  it  was  now  intended  to  employ  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to  yield.  But  the  deep^eated  con- 
victions of  his  own  mind  weighed  more  with  him  than  the  authority 
of  a  single  bishop ;  and  he  declared,  that  though  the  Roman  bishop 
had  fallen  from  the  truth,  yet,  according  to  St.  Paul,  even  an  angel 
from  heaven  could  preach  no  other  gospel.  Every  proposition  having 
been  rejected  by  hun,  he  was  sent  in  exile  to  the  castle  of  Bizya,  in 
Thrace,  where  he  was  kept  confined  apart  from  his  disciple.  But  when 
every  attempt  to  produce  an  effect  on  him,  by  new  negotiations,  had 
proved  unavailing,  the  spite  against  the  old  man,  whose  will  could  not  * 
be  broken,  passed  all  bounds !  In  the  year  662,  he  was  dragged 
back  again  to  Constantinople,  publicly  scourged,  his  tongue  cut  out, 
and  his  right  hand  severed  at  the  wrist ;  afler  which  he  was  banidied 
to  the  country  of  the  Lazians,  where  he  soon  died  (on  the  13th  of 
August),  in  consequence  of  the  injuries  inflicted  on  him  at  so  advanced 
a  period  of  life. 

Thus  the  emperor  succeeded  to  enforce  everywhere  in  the  Eastern 
church  the  adoption  of  the  Type ;  and  with  the  adoption  of  this,  the 
bishops  of  the  chief  cities  in  the  East  (whom  the  major  part  of  the 
others,  without  any  personal  interest  in,  or  independent  examinatiaQ 

'  See  acta  Maximi  §  30.  T.  L  opp.  pag.    ed  him,  anless  he  had  pledged  himself  to 
so  and  the  following.  do  so  l>eforehand. 

'  As  Calliopas  would  not  have  appoint-       '  See  abore,  page  1S4. 
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of,  the  points  in  dispute,  blindly  followed,)  united,  at  the  same  time, 
the  defence  of  Monotheletism.  In  the  Roman  church,  on  the  contra- 
xy,  the  zeal  for  the  doctrine  of  Djotheletism  c<mtinued  to  propagate 
itself;  and  out  of  all  this  arose  a  schism  between  the  two  churches, 
altfaou^  the  two  next  successors  of  Martm,  —  Eugenius  and  Yitalian 
—  from  dread  of  the  emperor's  power  seem  not  to  have  taken  any 
public  stand  against  the  patriarchs  at  Gonstantino|de.  But  under  pope 
Adeodatus,  in  677,  the  schism  took  a  more  decided  shape.  All  con- 
nection between  the  two  patriarchs  was  dissolved ;  since  the  patriarchs 
of  Constantinople,  now  devoted  to  Monotheletism,  were  no  longer  re- 
garded in  Home  as  members  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  none  of  their 
letters  were  received ;  and  the  names  of  the  Roman  bishops  were  no 
longer  enrolled  in  the  church  records  (Diptycha)  at  Constantinople, 
and  no  longer  mentioned  in  the  general  prayers  of  the  church.  The 
patriarch,  Theodore  of  Constantinople  and  Macarius  of  Antioch,  were 
for  expun^g  also  the  name  of  Yitalian  from  the  church  records. 
They  were  of  the  opinion,  that  the  Roman  patriarchs  could  be  justly 
recognized  as  orthodox  and  as  deserving  to  be  mentioned,  only  as  far 
down  as  Honorius;  because  since  his  time,  tiie  dogmatic  opposition 
had  subsisted  between  the  two  churches,  which  needed  first  to  be  ad- 
justed. But  the  then  reigning  emperor  Constantinus  Pogonatus  would 
not  suffer  this.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  troubled  by  this  separataon 
of  the  churches  ;  and  it  was  his  earnest  wish,  that  the  general  peace 
of  the  church  should  once  more  be  restored.  He  did  not  venture, 
being  a  layman,  to  pass  any  judgment  himself  on  this  difference ;  and 
therefore  sought  by  the  mutual  counsels  of  the  bishops  themselves,  un- 
der whom  the  opposition  existed,  to  bring  about  a  safe  decision.  For 
this  reason,  in  678,  he  issued  a  letter  to  I)onmus  bishop  of  Rome,  in- 
viting him  to  send  delegates  to  Constantinople,  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  with  the  patriarchs  and  bishops  of  the  East  in  an  investigation 
of  this  affair.  The  language  of  the  emperor  in  the  letter  differs  from 
the  ordinary  language  of  Byzantine  despotism  in  such  transactions, 
inasmuch  as  it  evinces  some  respect  for  free  doctrinal  investigation. 
He  declares,  appealing  to  the  Most  High,  that  he  would  allow  equal 
'freedom  to  both  parties  and  equal  honor  to  their  representatives.^ 
He  should  rejoice,  if  the  two  parties  could  come  to  an  agreement. 
But  if  no  union  could  be  effected,  he  would  still  send  back  the  papal 
delegates  with  all  honor  to  Rome.  Agatho,  the  successor  of  Domnus, 
the  latter  having  died  soon  after  this  letter  was  sent,  complied  with 
the  emperor's  invitation ;  and  in  the  year  680  the  sixth  ecumenical 
council  assembled  for  the  examination  of  this  controversy  at  Constan- 
tinople. This  therefore  was  the  third  universal  council  held  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  from  the  vaulted  room  in  the  imperial  castle  where 
the  assembly  met,^  it  was  named  the  Trullan  council,  (council  in 
Trullo).     The  emperor  himself  attended  its  meetingis.     It  is  true,  that 

*  His  words  are  oIk  i<fTl  reap*  r)filv  irepO'  iniXeyofUvov  TpovXXoc.  Vita  Stephani 
fiifnifftc  oladTfirore,  aXX'  LaortfTa  Tolg  &f/t^  ed.  Mnratori  p.  482  6  TpoOX}/}(,  bntp  IfutH 
ripoic  fvXd^ofuv.  itdrcv  KoXovfiev, 

*  Zejcperdv  tov  ^tUnt  vaXariov  rb  o^uc 
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at  this  council  also,  ihere  was  no  full  and  calm  discussion  of  the  dis- 
puted points ;  but  still  its  proceedings  were  conducted  in  a  more  digni- 
fied manner  and  with  less  disturbance  from  foreign  influences,  than  had 
been  the  case  in  earlier  councils.     Gonformablj  to  the  ruling  principle 
of  doctrinal  tradition,  the  standard,  at  tiiis  council,  for  the  determina* 
tion  of  disputed  points,  was  first  of  all,  the  declarations  of  the  older 
approved   church-teachers,  with  which  each  party  agreed,  as  each 
wanted  to  present  only  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  church.     But  since 
the  older  church-teachers,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  had  written 
before  this  oppositicm  had  ever  come  to  be  discussed,  and  had  often 
expressed  themselves  very  indefinitely,  hence  their  words  might  often 
be  differently  understood,  being  interpreted  from  different  points  of 
view ;  and  one  party  accused  the  other  of  perverting  them,  or  of  forcing 
them  out  of  their  right  connection  and  garbling  them.     Thus  by  such 
authorities  nothing  could  be  decided  ;  but  the  cQspute  had  to  fall  back 
upon  the  logical  determination  of  conceptions ;  as  became  evident,  for 
example,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  eighth  session,  in  the  case  of  Ma- 
carius  patriarch  of  Antioch.     The  Roman  delegates  brought  with  them 
a  letter  from  their  bishop  Agatho,  which  contained  a  fiill  exposition 
and  defence  of  Dyotheletism,  with  proof  passages  from  the  approved 
older  fathers,  and  besides  this  a  brief  contaimng  the  same  in  substance, 
issued  by  this  bishop  in  the  name  of  a  numerous  synod  held  at  Rome. 
These  two  documents  were  publicly  read  at  the  fourth  session  of  the 
council.     In  the  seventh  session,  on  the  13th  of  February,  they  laid 
before  the  council  a  collection  of  passages  from  the  older  fathers  (which 
they  had  also  brought  with  them  from  Rome)  in  confirmation  of  that 
doctrine ;  —  and  now  the  bishops  George  of  Constantinople  and  Macar 
rius  of  Antioch,  together  with  the  other  bishops  siding  with  them,  were 
asked,  whether  they  agreed  with  the  doctrine  presented  by  the  bishop 
of  Rome.     They  requested  leave  to  defer  the  answer  of  that  question 
until  the  next  session,  that  they  might  have  time  to  turn  to  the  passa- 
ges cited  from  the  fathers,  and  examine  them  in  the  connection  in 
which  they  stood  —  and  at  the  following  session,  on  the  seventh  of 
March,  the  patriarch  George  declared,  that  having  made  the  examir 
nation,  he  was  convinced ;  and  accordingly  he  professed  the  Dvothe-* 
letism  set  forth  in  those  letters.     Nevertheless,  as  it  is  certain  that  in 
those  letters,  and  in  the  collection  of  authorities  from  the  fathers 
laid  before  the  council  by  the  Roman  delegates,  nothing  was  to  be 
found,  which  he  might  not  have  learned  from  polemical  writings  al- 
ready existing,  we  must  either  suppose,  he  had  adopted  his  previous 
Monotheletism  blindly,  follo^ring  the  prevailing  tendency,  without  anv 
examination  of  his  own,  or  that  this  change  which  so  suddenly  took 
place  in  liis  views  had  proceeded  or  was  hypocritically  assumed  from 
outward  considerations  rather  than  resulted  from  honest  conviction. 
Macarius,  however,  persisted  in  his  Monotheletism,  presenting  it  in  a 
full  confession  of  faith,  together  with  a  collection  of  authorities  from 
the  fathers  in  confirmation  of  his  views.     In  being  willing  to  confess 
but  one  will  and  one  mode  of  working  in  Christ,  he  evinces  what  was 
in  fact  hovering  before  his  mind  —  the  truly  Christian,  though  in  his 
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case  misapprehended,  interest  to  derive  all  the  volitions  and  acts  of 
Christ  only  from  the  being  of  (jod  in  him ;  just  as  he  would  admit  in 
Adam  before  the  fall,  nothing  but  the  divine  will  as  the  determining 

Eower ;  and  considered  the  fleshly  volitions  (^soQMxa  ^di^fiata)  and 
uman  reasonings  (av^donivovs  loyusfimtg^  to  be  a  consequence  of  the 
fall.^  Men  agreed  in  their  deeper  convictions,  though  they  were 
divided  from  each  other  by  differences  of  conception.  To  what  a 
pitch  of  extravagance  the  fanatical  zeal  for  such  a  conceptual  formu^ 
lary  could  proceed,  is  shown  by  a  remarkable  incident  that  occurred 
in  the  fifteenth  session  of  the  council.  A  monk  from  Heraclea,  in 
Thrace,  made  his  appearance,  by  name  Polychronius.  This  person 
declared  that  a  troop  of  persons  in  white  robes  had  appeared  to  him, 
and  amid  them,  a  person  of  ineffable  majesty,  by  whom,  perhaps,  he 
meant  Christ  himself.  The  latter  said  to  him,  Whosoever  did  not 
confess  the  one  will  (tf  OiXtina)  and  the  divinely  human  agency 
(^eard^ix^  ivtQysia)  was  not  a  Christian.  He  must  go  tell  the  em- 
peror that  he  should  neither  make  nor  adopt  a  new  faith.  The  man 
offered  to  prove  that  this  doctrine  was  true  by  a  miracle,  and  under- 
took  to  raise  a  dead  man  to  life  by  means  of  a  confession  of  faith, 
drawn  up  in  accordance  with  it.  It  was  thought  necessary  to  accede 
to  his  proposal,  in  order  to  prevent  the  people  from  being  led  astray 
by  his  deceptions.  The  whole  synod  and  the  hi^est  officers  of  state, 
surrounded  by  a  vast  multitude  of  the  people,  made  their  appearance 
on  the  public  square.  A  corpse  was  brought  to  the  spot  on  a  silver- 
plated  bier.  Polychronius  laid  upon  it  his  confession  of  &ith,  and 
continued  to  whisper  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  dead  man's  ear,  till 
finally  he  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  was  unable  to  awaken  him.  A 
shout  now  thundered  forth  from  the  people,  pronouncing  anathema  on 
the  new  Simon  Magus.  But  the  external  &ct  could  not  shake  the 
deep-seated  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  man,  and  Polychronius  still 
remained  as  firm  in  his  faith  as  ever. 

By  means  of  this  council,  the  doctrine  of  two  modes  of  billing  and 
working  in  Christ  now  obtained  the  victory  in  the  Eastern  church ; 
and  this  doctrine,  together  with  a  precautionary  clause  against  the 
*  conclusions  derived  from  it  by  the  Monotheletes,  was  estabUshed  in  a 
new  symbol,  ^'  Two  wills  and  two  natural  modes  of  working,  united 
without  schism,  and  without  confumon,  a^  well  as  without  change ;  so 
that  no  conflict  ever  existed  between  them,  but  the  human  will  was  in- 
Tiriably  subject  to  the  divine  and  almighty  will."  The  anathema  was 
moreorer  pronounced  on  those  who  had  hitherto  defended  Monothele- 
tism,  as  well  as  on  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  on  Smarius, 
whom  however,  at  an  earlier  period,  some  had  attempted  to  defend  by 
a  starained  interpretation  of  his  language.^ 
But  since  Monotheletism,  as  appears  evident  from  the  above  cited 

»  See  Actio  VIII.  fol.  1181.  T.  III.  ^oai  rd  irpoauva  eic  rUc  U^ofjong,  narae- 

*  See    tke  18th  session,  Harduin.  IIL    I^r,  the  patriarchs  sinoe  Sei^ns,  6i  oUowh 
1S98.    The  patriarch  Gcoi^ius,  and  several    fiiav  rivd. ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
bishops  of  his  diocese,  hod  petitioned :  '\va    the  majority.    Act  16. 1.  c.  1386 
it  ruv  Mexouivoiv  i<jTtv,  fu  ava^cMiTiC' . 
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examples,  had,  botii  amoDg  clergy  and  mon|cs,  so  many  zealous  advo- 
cates, the  Monotheletian  party  could  not  be  suppressed  at  a  stroke  by 
the  anathema  pronounced  by  this  council ;  but  it  continued  to  propa- 
gate itself,  and  evinced  its  existence  by  many  indications  of  a  reaction, 
down  from  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Justinian  II,  which  began  in 
685. 

In  opposition  to  such  attempts,  the  decisions  of  the  sixth  ecumenical 
council  on  the  doctrine  were  confirmed  anew  by  the  second  Trullan 
council,  in  the  year  691  or  692,  which  was  to  serve  as  a  supplement 
to  the  two  preceding  general  councils,  the  fifth  and  the  sixth.^ 

But  in  the  year  711,  a  zealous  partizan  of  the  Monotheletians,  Bar- 
danes,  or  Philippicus,»  as  he  was  called  when  emperor,  succeeded  in 
wresting  the  throne  from  Justinian  II,  who  was  hated  on  account  of 
his  remorseless  despotism.  Before  he  entered  the  imperial  palace,  he 
commanded  that  the  symbol  of  the  sixth  general  council  of  the  church, 
which  had  been  placed  among  the  symbols  of  the  other  general  coun- 
cils, should  be  removed ;  otherwise  he  would  not  go  in.  He  caused 
the  names  of  Sergius  and  of  Honorius  to  be  re-inserted  m  the  dipty- 
cha,  among  the  other  orthodox  patriarchs;  and  their  images  were 
again  set  up  in  the  public  places.  He  deposed  the  existing  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  and  nominated  in  his  place  John,  a  deacon,  who 
was  ready  to  be  used  as  a  wiUing  mstrument  in  furthering  the  progress 
of  Monotheletism.  Under  the  presidency  of  John,  a  council  was  held 
at  Constantinople,  which  overturned  the  decisions  of  the  sixth  general 
council,  and  drew  up  a  new  creed  in  favor  of  Monotheletism.  The 
few  clergy,  who  refused  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  emperor's 
will,  were  deposed  from  their  places.  In  Italy,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  arm  of  the  new  emperor  had  no  power  to  enforce  obedience,  and 
his  attempts  to  introduce  the  new  symbol  into  the  Roman  church,  re- 
sulted in  an  insurrection  of  the  people  agsonst  his  government.  But 
this  sovereignty  of  the  Monotheletian  party  terminated  with  the  short 
two-years  reign  of  Philippicus,  and  the  new  emperor,  Anastasius  II, 
by  whom  he  was  dethroned,  annulled  all  that  had  been  done  on  this 
subject  under  the  preceding  reign.  The  patriarch  John  of  Constan- 
tinople now  altered  his  conduct  at  once,  and  stepped  forth  as  a  zealous 
advocate  of  Dyotheletism  —  whether  in  his  doctrinal  bent  he  belonged 
more  to  one  party  than  to  the  other,  and  now  or  before  this  acted  the 

^  Hence  its  name  oitvodo^  irnr&iKrrij  con>  '  According  to  the  report  of  the  deaooa 

dliam  quinisextam.     As  both  the  other  andorchivar  (Xapro^^^)  of  theCJonstan- 

councils  busied  themselves  onlj  with  doc-  tinopolitan  church,  which  is  an  important 

trinal  matters,  and  had  drawn  up  no  canons  source   of    information    respecting    these 

in  relation  to  church  life  and  church  disci-  events,  published  bj  Combefis,  and  was  ap* 

pline,  so  this  council  was  designed  to  sup-  pcnded  hj  its  author  to  his  copy  of  the  acts 

ply  the  deficiency;  and  it  published  102  of  the  sixth  ceneral  svnod  (see  Karduin. 

canons  relating  to  matters  of  this  sort  Concil.  III.  friS35).Tnis  Philippicus  had 

Several  of  them  are  important,  from  the  received  his  religious  education  from  the 

fact  that  they  served  to  establish  in  a  more  abbot  Stcphanus,  who,  being  a  disciple  of 

decided  form  the  opposition  between  the  the  patriarch    Macarius  of  Antiocn,  de- 

Oreek  and  the  Latin  rhurches.  and  so  to  fended  Monotheletism  at  the  sixth  genera] 

prepare  the  way  for  the  schism  between  the  connclL 
two  churches,  bf  this  we  shall  speak  again 
in  another  connection. 
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hypocrite,  he  seems,  at  all  events,  to  have  been  one  of  those  clergy  «{ 
the  ^x>iirt,  men  without  character,  and  ready  for  any  falsehood,  wha 
never  Borapled  to  sacrifice  every  higher  interest  to  worldly  motivei* 
He  issaed  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Roman  bishop  Gonstantme,  in 
which,  by  flattering  expressions  of  respect,  he  sought  to  gain  his  sup- 
port,  in  fi9u;t  addressing  him  —  a  thing  which  the  patriarchs  of  Con- 
Btantinople  were  not  easily  induced  to  do  —  as  the  head  of  the  church, 
and  begging  him  to  forget  the  past  and  to  recognize  in  him  a  Christian 
brother.  Ue  expressed  himseUf,  in  this  document,^  as  if  he  were  a  sii^ 
cere  follower  of  Dyotheletism.  He  pretended,  that  he  had  been  forced 
to  take  the  patriarchate  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater  evil,  and  to  pre* 
vent  the  late  monarch  from  making  a  layman  patriarch,  whom  he  mi^t 
use  as  a  still  more  effectual  instrument  for  establishing  the  supremacy 
of  Monotheletism.  He  endeavored  to  justify  his  whole  course  of  pro* 
cedore  under  the  late  reign,  as  a  necessary  acconmiodation  to  circumr 
stances  (^oixopofiia)  designed  to  protect  pure  doctrine  from  more  vio* 
lent  attacks.  "  The  pope  himself —  he  thought — must  be  well  award 
from  his  own  experience,  that  in  such  matters  force  could  not  be  di^ 
rectly  resisted,  but  resort  must  be  had  to  art  and  cunning.^  Even  the 
prophet  Nathan  used  concealment,  for  the  purpose  of  reproving  thA 
fins  of  adultery  and  murder  in  king  David."3 

John  of  Damascus  embodied  the  results  of  these  controversies,  witli 
a  lo^cal  exposition  of  them,  in  his  abovementioned  work  on  the  system 
of  fidth.  He  also  wrote  a  particular  treatise  on  the  same  subject^  and 
thus  transmitted  the  polemical  arguments  against  Monotheletiffln  to  the 
later  Greek  church. 

like  Nestorianism  and  Monophysitism,  the  Monotheletic  system, 
banished  from  the  Roman  church,  could  propagate  itself  only  among  aa 
insignificant  race  of  people  independent  of  that  church,  the  inhabitants 
rf  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  among  whom  this  doctrine  had  probar 
Uy  been  made  dominant  by  a  certain  abbot  Marun  (Mo^oofr).  After 
tluli  abbot  the  whole  tribe  was  named,  because  the  abbots  of  this  M»- 
ronite  convent  stood  in  the  highest  consideration  with  them,  and 
directed  their  government,  as  well  as  all  their  undertakings.  Prch 
tooted  by  their  mountainous  district,  the  Maronites  contrived  to  make 
and  keep  themselves  independent  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  afterwards 
of  the  Saracens. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  a  series  of  controveraes,  which 
did  not  relate,  like  those  just  mentioned,  to  the  determination  of  indi- 
vidual  doctrinal  conceptions,  but  to  the  essential  character  of  Christian 
wordiip  —  the  controversies  about  image-worship.  These  disputes, 
firom  their  very  nature,  would  necessarily  excite  a  &r  more  general 
sympiUhy,  than  those  before  mentioned ;  for  the  object  to  which  they 
referred,  did  not  immediately  occupy  the  attention  of  theologians,  so 
that  it  was  only  by  the  excitement  and  odium  produced  by  theologians 

^  The  same  docament,  first  published  by  irpdf  r^  r^c  i^ovciof  &vdyiafv  h  role  rot- 
Combefis,  is  to  bo  found  in  Horduin.  IIL  ovtoi(  livev  rivd^  fixvfii  kqX  TrBpivoiof  ico- 
1 183S.  i^eaniKev  nftapic- 
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ind  then  operating  on  the  mnltitade  that  ihe  pariicipaiion  of  the  laity  in 
tiiem  could  be  brought  about ;  but  as  this  subject  could  be  understood 
bj  the  laity  as  well  as  by  the  theologians,  it  would  obtain  tiie  sympa- 
ttiy  of  the  laity  as  readily  as  that  of  the  clergy.  The  question,  whetiier 
Christian  worship  necessarily  rejected  all  senable  representations  of 
religious  objects,  or  whether  such  representations  are  indispensable  to 
Christian  feeling — this  question  would  necessarily  be  answered  difEer- 
ently  by  different  persons,  according  to  each  one's  peculiar  devotional 
bent.  One  of  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  image-worship  of  whom  we 
shall  speak  hereafter,  Theodorus  Studita,  makes  the  difference  between 
these  controversies  and  the  preceding  ones,  as  well  as  the  disputes  about 
the  two  natures  or  wills  of  Christ,  to  consist  in  this ;  —  that  the  latter 
related  solely  to  notional  distinctions,  but  the  subject  of  the  former  was 
something  sensible,  outward,  and  lying  before  the  eyes  of  all.^  And 
as  the  devotion  of  the  multitude  had  a  sensual  tendency,  so  the  subject 
of  this  controversy  would  necessarily  interest  them  and  occupy  tLeir 
thoughts  more  than  any  other.  Furthermore,  this  opposition  related 
not  barely  to  isolated,  dialectic  and  notional  distinctions,  but  opinions 
belon^g  to  the  universal  tendencies  of  the  religious  spirit  here  met  in 
conflict ;  and  the  victory  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  must  decide, 
by  the  consequences  resulting  therefrom,  on  the  whole  future  develop- 
ment of  the  church  and  of  its  doctrines. 

In  order  to  explain  the  origin  of  these  controversies,  we  must  cast 
a  glance  back  upon  the  previous  history  of  the  mode  of  thinking  and 
acting  in  reference  to  this  matter. 

As  we  have  shown  in  the  preceding  volumes,*  the  opposition  to  the 
aesthetic  religion  of  paganism,  under  which  Christianity  appeared,  had 
also  brought  about  an  uncompromising  opposition  to  ill  union  of  art 
with  reli^on.  But  by  degrees  this  opposition  wore  away ;  and  art, 
particularly  painting,  had  been  used  for  the  glorification  of  religion, 
conformably  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which  spurns  nothing  belong* 
ing  to  our  pure  humanity,  since  it  was  destined  to  appropriate,  inter* 
penetrate,  and  ennoble  the  whole  of  it.  Although,  then,  the  rude 
multitude,  even  in  the  Western  church,  soon  allowed  themselves  to  be 
misled  into  the  error  of  making  their  worship  too  sensual,  and  of  trans- 
ferring the  homage,  due  to  the  object  represented  in  the  symbol,  to  that 
symbol  itself ;  and  although  this  aberration  of  Christian  feeling  was  oc- 
casioned by  tite  culpable  neglect  of  conveying  Christian  instruction  to 
the  people ;  yet  by  the  church-teachers,  ihe  distinction  between  the 
right  use  of  images  to  express  and  to  excite  Christian  feelings  and  to 
instruct  the  unlettered  multitude  on  the  one  side,  and  the  superstitious 
worship  of  images  on  the  other,  was  ever  held  fast ;  and  as  the  former 
was  recommended,  so  the  latter  was  combatted  with  earnestness, 
wherever  it  appeared.    This  tendency  we  still  observe  in  the  Roman 

*  OhS^  yitp  irepl  twv  h  ;fpt(Tr^  i^vacuv  ^  t^aA^ot)f  rd  &fi^iaPijTo(>fievov  ijrot  aaePoif- 

'^tXflfiaruv  KcX  bca  irpdc  tovtoic  afi^ia^ti'  ftnfov.    Theodori  epistolac  L  IL  ep.  21.  in 

Toit/uvOj  uv  ^  SiafMpTijaLC  Kard.  rd.  vofffiara  Sinnond.  opp.  T.  V.  f.  331. 

ofoa,  oidiv  ala^nnJc  ^apeixe  r^  unodei-  •  Vol.  L  p.  292.  Vol.  IL  p.  287. 
fiv '  vvv  dk  <n)v  Toic  vorffioai  koI  Kar*  6^ 
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biahop,  with  whom  we  commenced  the  present  period.  A  hermit  hay- 
ing sent  to  Gregory  the  Great  for  an  image  of  Christ,  and  other  refi- 
S'ous  symbols,  &e  latter  sent  him  a  picture  of  Christ  and  the  yiran 
]ary,  and  pictures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  explamed  in  m 
letter  accompanying  tiiese  presents,  his  views  respecting  the  right  use 
of  images  and  the  way  in  which  they  were  designed  to  subserve  the  in- 
terests of  religion.^  He  expressed  himself  pleased  with  the  wish  avow* 
ed  by  the  recluse  ;  since  it  was  evident,  he  sought  with  his  whole  heart 
the  Bemg  whose  image  he  desired  to  have  always  before  his  eyes,  that 
bv  the  sight  of  that  the  love  to  Him  might  be  continually  revived  in 
his  heart.  The  striving  to  represent  thmgs  invisible  by  means  of  the 
visible,  was  grounded  in  man's  nature.^  But,  nevertheless,  he  consid- 
ered it  important  to  add  a  word  of  warning  against  that  aberration  of 
religious  feeling,  which  nught  lead  to  a  superstitious  worship  of  the 
image  —  a  proof,  that  danger  was  already  apprehended  of  such  a  mis- 
take in  men  of  devotional  feelings,  but  destitute  of  mental  culture. 
"I  am  well  aware  —  he  wrote  —  that  thou  desirest  not  the  image  of 
our  Saviour,  that  thou  mayest  worship  it  as  God,  but  to  enkindle  in 
thee  the  love  of  him,  whose  image  thou  wouldst  see.  Neither  do 
we  —  he  added  —  prostrate  ourselves  before  the  image  as  before  a 
deity,  but  we  adore  him  whom  the  symbol  represents  to  jour  memory  as 
bom,  or  suffering,  or  seated  on  the  throne ;  ^  and  according  to  the 
representation,  the  correspondent  feelings  of  joyful  elevation,  or  of 
painful  sympathy,  are  excited  in  our  breasts." 

Especially  worthy  of  notice,  on  this  matter,  is  the  correspondence 
of  Gregory  with  Serenus,  bishop  of  Marseilles  (Massilia).  The  latter 
having  observed,  that  among  the  rude  Franks  of  his  diocese,  the  wor- 
ship of  images  was  rapidly  spreading,  caused  the  images  to  be  demol- 
ished, and  cast  out  of  the  churches.  The  pope,  who  heard  that  there 
were  complaints  against  this  procedure  of  Serenus,  applauded  the  zeal 
which  he  manifested  against  the  worship  of  images,^  but  censured  bin 
rashness  in  proceeding  indiscriminately  against  all  images ;  for  these 
were  introduced  into  the  churches  for  the  sake  of  those  who  could  not 
iostruct  themselves  by  readmg  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  at  least  by 

^  L.  DC  ep.  52.  to  show,  that  this  act  wa»  not  performed 

*  Sic  homo,  qui  aliam  ardcntcr  vidcre  %\ith  reference  to  the  imAce,  but  to  thst, 

desiderat,  aut  sponsam  amnns  vidcre  cona-  which  the  image  represented  to  the  religknu 

tar,  si  contigcnt  cam  ad  balneam  aut  ad  feelings.    Bnt  he  could  hardlj  presuppoM 

ecclesiam  ire,  statim  per  viam  inecdcnti  se  nny  such  misunderstanding  in  the  case  of  a 

praepnrat,  ut  de  visione  ejus  hilaris  rec^dat  hermit,  nor  imagine  that  he  would  be  likdy 

'  £t  nos  quidcm  non  quasi  ante  divinita-  to  perform  his  devotions  to  the  image  as 

tem  ante  iliam  (imoginem)  prostcmimur;  sucn,  and  not  refer  them  to  Christ  alone, 
sed  ilium  ndoramus,  quem  per  imaginem        *  Zclum  V09,  ne  quid  mann  factum  ado- 

aut  natum  aut  pa.ssum  scu  in  throno  seden-  rari  possit,  habuisse  laudavimns.    As  GffB* 

tem  reconlomur.    From  these  words  it  does  gory  here  declared  himself  so  uncondition- 

not,  indeed,  necessarily  appear  evident,  that  ally  against  the  adoratio   imaginnm,  we 

Gregory  rejected  the  custom  of  kneeling  may  infer,  that  he  rejected  not  merely  the 

before  images  (the  irpo<TKvvffaic)  j  for  the  idolatry  subsisting  in  that  tendency  of  mind, 

words  may  be  easily  understood  as  mean-  but  also  every  outward  symbol  or  this  lort, 

ing,  that  'Gregory  vrished  only  to  guard  the  custom  of  prostration  and  of  knedhiff, 

•gainst  a  mi^iundcrstanding of  that  Sjrmbol-  as  usually  practised  before  idols;  and  m 

ical  act  which  then  already  prevailed  and  this  way  we  may  acoonnt  for  his  Umgoagt 

wu  approved  by  himself;  that  he  wanted  in  the  last  cited  letter. 
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tibe  ccnteiBpIation  of  images  iihej  xdgbt  C(Hne  to  flome  knowled^  ot 
scriptural  facts.^  Serenus  wa3  not  disposed  to  fix  any  such  linuts  tof 
his  zeal  against  images ;  and  whether  it  was,  that  his  critical  judgment 
had  beccHue  warped  bj  his  pious  zeal,  or  that  he  merely  sought  some 
pretext  under  which  he  could  proceed  in  his  work  of  destroying  images 
without  seeming  to  despise  the  papal  authority,  he  declared  tiie  letter 
of  Gregory  a  forgery,  and  considered  himself  bound  therefore  to  pay 
no  further  attention  to  its  contents.  It  was  a  consequence  of  his  well- 
meant,  though  by  no  means  temperate  or  wisely  directed  zeal,  that  the 
minds  of  the  rude  Franks  were  provoked  to  hostility  against  himself. 
They  beheld  in  him  a  destroyer  of  that  which  they  held  sacred ;  and 
the  major  part  of  them  renounced  all  fellowship  with  him.  When  this 
came  to  the  ears  of  the  pope,  he  reprimanded  Serenus^  for  not  cQstin* 
guislung  the  right  use  of  images  from  their  abuse,  repeating  on  this 
occasion  what  he  had  said  in  his  former  letter,  and  expressing  it  as  hia 
opinion,  that  the  first  mentioned  use  of  images  was  important,  espe- 
cially for  the  rude  nations  recentiy  converted  firom  paganism.^  Had 
he  duly  considered  this,  the  pope  wrote  to  him,  he  would  have  avoided 
the  consequences  which  had  followed  his  indiscreet  zeal,  and  more  cer- 
tainly secured  his  object.^  He  bade  him  take  every  pains  to  repau? 
the  injuries  wl^ch  had  been  done,  and  by  paternal  gentleness  to  win, 
back  the  alienated  aflfections  of  his  people.  He  gave  him  the  fbUowinff 
instructions  as  to  his  mode  of  procedure  for  the  future.  '^  He  should 
call  together  the  members  of  the  community,  and  prove  to  them  by 
testimony  from  Scripture,  that  men  should  pay  relij^ous  worship  to 
nothing  made  by  human  hands ;  and  having  done  t^,  he  should  ex-. 
plain  to  them  in  a  friendly  manner,  that  his  zeal  had  been  directed 
only  against  a  practice  which  contradicted  the  end  for  which  images 
had  been  introduced  into  the  churches,  but  not  against  any  use  of  them 
corresponding  to  that  end,  not  against  them  as  a  means  of  reli^oua 
instructioij,  whore  he  should  allow  they  were  good." 

This  moderate  tendency  with  regard  to  the  use  of  images,  proceeding 
from  a  genuinely  Christian  spirit,  did  not  long  maintain  itself,  however, 
in  the  Roman  church ;  for  as  appears  evident  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  popes  participated  in  the  contests  against  images  of  the  East- 
em  church,  they  had  already  down  to  the  opening  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, become  zealous  defenders  of  image-worship ;  and  this  would,  in- 
deed, be  the  necessary  result  of  that  tendency  fully  carried  out,  which 
lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  mediaeval  Catholicism  —  a  tendency 
wnich  uniformly  failed  of  duly  distinguishing  and  separating  the  divine 
thing  from  the  symbol  designed  to  represent  it,  and  was  ever  inclined 
to  transfer  to  the  latter  what  belonged  only  to  the  former.  But  in  the 
Greek  church,  for  reasons  which  have  already  been  mentioned,^  the 
worship  of  images  had  made  its  appearance  at  a  much  earlier  period, 

'  L.  rX.  ep.  105.  bio  et  ea,  qnac  intendebafl,  salabriter  obti- 

'  L.  XL  cp.  13.  nere  et  coliectnm  gregcm  non  disperger% 

'  Among  whom,  however,  the   abiue  sed  potias  dispersnm  poteias  congregara. 

might  most  easily  creep  in.  *  Vol.  II.  p.  294. 
^Si  sefaun  discretione  condiisses,  sine  dn<' 
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and  was  closely  interwoven  not  only  with  ecclesiastical,  but  also  wSh- 
civil  and  domestic  life.  Not  only  the  churches  and  church-books  wflM 
ornamented  with  pctures  of  Christ,  of  the  virgin  Mary  and  of  sainiip. 
but  these  objects  were  to  be  seen  fit>nting  the  palaces  of  the  emperoHL 
and  on  the  walls  of  private  houses ;  and  even  household  furniture,  and 
wearing  apparel  were  ornamented  with  them.  The  artists,  among 
whom  were  many  monks,  emulously  labored  to  produce  such  images  IB 
wax^  or  more  costly  materials.  The  worship  of  images  stood  closety 
connected  with  the  exaggerated  reverence  paid  to  Mary  and  to  dio 
siunts.  What  relics  of  saints  were  in  the  Western  church,  such  W6f0 
their  images  in  the  Greek  church.  In  every  case  of  extremity,  men 
prostrated  themselves  before  the  pictures  of  saints,  many  of  which  hfti 
the  reputation  of  performing  miraculous  cures.  The  saints  themselviet 
being  represented  to  the  religious  consciousness  as  present  in  thdr 
images,  these  images  were  introduced  as  sponsors  at  baptism,  and  chi^ 
dren  were  named  after  them.s  In  that  uncritical  age,  many  legend^ 
received  without  a  question,  served  to  enhance  the  respect  shown  ftr 
these  religious  objects.  Some^  which  were  reported  to  have  beei| 
made  without  human  hands  (axtiQwtoirfta)^  stood  in  special  veneratioQ^ 
and  were  used  as  the  most  effectual  of  amulets ;  sometimes  such  aa 
were  said  to  have  been  miraculously  produced  by  Christ  himself-* 
sometimes  others,  of  whose  origin  no  distinct  account  could  be  givenii' 
Thus,  for  example,  the  city  of  Edessa,  possessed  its  famous  ancUt  i 
the  picture  of  Christ,  sent  to  king  Agbar,  as  it  was  pretended,  by 
Saviour  himself;  and  in  an  axBiqonoitirog  eiacnf  r^^  ^ioroxov  ^an  iman; 
of  the  mother  of  Gk)d,  made  without  hands)  .^  Still  another  Chml 
was  said  to  have  been  impressed  on  the  handkerchief  of  St.  Yerooioft 
(the  s£unt  healed  of  ttie  issue  of  blood). 

The  extravagant  lengths  to  which  the  superstitious  reverence  rf 
images  was  carried,  might  the  more  contribute  to  excite  a  reaction  «C 
the  Christian  consciousness  against  it,  even  among  the  laity,  as  Jew 
and  Mohammedans  accused  the  Christians  on  this  score  of  idolaliy. 
and  a  trangression  of  the  divine  law ;  and  by  such  reproaches  maiqp 
might  be  led  to  reflect  on  what  was  really  required  by  the  Christian 
faith  on  this  point.  To  this  was  added,  in  the  case  of  the  clergf , 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  older  fathers,  whereby  tiie  unpce^ 
judiced  would  easily  be  led  to  see,  that  the  prevailing  image-woraUp 
was  utterly  at  variance  with  the  apostolical  teaching  and  the  pini- 
ciples  of  the  primitive  church;. and  if  they  could  not  distinguish  tlte 
different  points  of  view  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  stiU  fhej 

>  The  K7jp6xvTa.  power,  although  not  Titibly  present  Ua* 

'  Theodore  Stadlta  wiites  to  a  captain  self,  so  here :  aw^v  6  fuyoXS/ioprvc  mw^ 

of  the  emperor's  guard  (Protospatharios),  fiart  ry  oUei^  eU6vi  rd  Ppifoc  SexoMmm^ 

of  whom  he  had  heard,  that  he  wore  the  6  fiuprvc  ffv  did,  r^c  oUeiac  eUcvof  rh  fift' 

ima^  of  St  Demetrius,  as  &vaSox(K^  at  the  ^  elfdexoftevof  if  6aop  oOru  irenianw* 

bapusm  of  his  child  j  and  he  compares  the  koc.    Lib.  L  ep.  17. 

confidence  of  fiuth,  m  which  the  man  did  *  The  stories  about  these  images  are  la 

this,  with  the  confident  faith  of  the  centn-  be  found   in   Theophylactns    Simoc*^ 

rion  in  Matth.  S.    As  Christ  wrought  the  Theophanes  Johannes  Cantacnsenas. 
miracle  then  by  his  inrisibly  present  divine 
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ni^t  beUeve  fhemaelyes  bound  to  apply  the  Old  Testament  piolubi- 
tioii  of  images  to  Christian  worship.  But  while  a  reaction  against 
ioAge-worship  was  thus  evoked,  still  it  was  difficult  to  prevent  it  from 
Qfferstepping,  under  the  impulse  of  passionate  excitement,  the  bounds  of 
moderation.  As  one  extreme  easily  leads  to  another,  so  the  super- 
OtUious  worship  of  images  would  easUy  lead  to  the  extreme  of  a  fana- 
tied  hatred  of  images  and  of  art,  and  the  passionate  opposition  would 
be  the  less  productive  of  good  fruits,  the  less  able  it  was  to  distin- 
floflh  in  what  it  impregned  the  true  from  the  false,  and  to  spare  the 
CShiistian  feeling  and  interest  which  lay  at  the  bottom.  It  was  unfor- 
tonate,  too,  that  this  reaction  did  not  proceed,  in  the  first  place,  from 
tboae  whose  calling  it  was  to  work  upon  men's  convictions  by  teach- 
ing ;  but  from  the  possessors  of  secular  power,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
dBnx>tic  government,  where  men  were  used  to  think  it  possible  to 
enmrce  by  commands,  by  threats  and  violence,  that  which  can  never 
pioceed  but  from  free  conviction,  and  where  they  were  least  capable 
of  exercising  that  tenderness  and  indulgence,  which  is  most  needed 
in  matters  touching  on  the  religious  interests  of  mankind.  The  spirit 
ifkich  men  would  drive  into  a  way  of  thinking  opposed  to  tiiat  course 
of  development  that  grows  out  of  its  own  essence,  will  but  struggle 
flie  more  to  repel  what  is  forced  upon  it  against  nature,  and  become 
isFeterate  in  its  errors  ;  for  even  that  which  is,  in  itself,  true,  when 
not  imparted  in  that  way  in  which  alone  truth  can  be  consciously 
aoen,  but  obtruded  by  a  power  different  from  that  of  tiie  mind  itself, 
is  converted  into  a  lie  ;  the  subjective  consciousness  of  truth  is  neces- 
ateted  to  resist  it.  So  was  it  especially  in  the  present  case,  where  a 
modley  of  truth  and  error  on  ike  one  side  was  opposed  to  a  like  med- 
loy  on  the  other. 

The  first  from  whom  this  war  against  imago-worship  began,  was  the 
emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian.  At  the  very  opening  of  his  reign,  with 
seal  for  the  extension  of  the  church  and  of  its  doctrines,  he  also 
^covered  the  greatest  ignorance  with  regard  to  the  limits  of  the 
power  conceded  to  him  for  tiiis  purpose.  He  forced  Jews  to  receive 
baptism,  and  compelled  the  Montamsts  to  come  over  to  the  dominant 
euirch.  The  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  Jews  persevered  in 
Hifiir  faith  as  before,  and  made  sport  of  the  sacred  rites,  in  which 
HiOjr  could  be  forced  to  join  only  in  an  outward  manner ;  and  that 
like  Montanists  were  driven  to  such  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  as  to  bum 
llMBmselves  up  with  their  churches.  Such  measures  led  men  to  anti- 
dnate  what  they  had  to  expect  from  the  emperor,  when  he  believed  him- 
self called  to  deUver  the  church  from  the  idolatry,  as  it  was  called, 
of  image-worship.  As  this  idolatry  of  the  church  was  seized  nj^A  as 
a  handle  for  their  attacks  by  Jews,  Mohammedttus,  and  heretics,  so 
Leo's  zeal  for  the  extenfflon  of  the  church  and  of  its  fiuth,  might 
ihlil  be  connected  with  his  iconoclasm.  There  were  some,  thoii^ 
few  of  them  ecclesiastics,  who,  by  the  study  of  liie  Scriptures  and  of 
HM!  older  fathers,  had  been  led  to  regard  the  introduction  of  images 
into  the  churches,  as  an  unchristian  innovation,  and  in  direct  contrar 
diction  to  the  law  of  God.    It  was,  probably,  such  persons  (among 
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whoim  we  find  pariicnlarly  mentioned  a  certain  Constantino,  1»diQl^ 
of  Naco]ia,in  Phry^a),  who  persuaded  the  emperor,  or  at  least  ooft* 
firmed  him  in  his  own  resolution,  to  banish  images  from  the  churches^ 
The  appeal  to  the  command  which  forbade  the  use  of  images  in  ^ 
Old  Testament,  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Neir^ 
to  passages  in  the  old  church-teachers,  —  all  this  would  make  an 
impression  on  the  emperor;  while  the  misfortunes  of  tiie  empre»| 
pressed  hard  by  barbarians  and  unbelievers,  might  easily  be  repie- 
sented  to  him  in  the  light  of  a  divine  judgment  on  idol-worshippers. 
He  imagined  himself  called,  ajs  a  priest  and  a  monarchy  like  Hezekiak 
of  old,  to  banish  an  idolatry  which  had  been  spreading  for  centuriea. 
But  bemg  aware  of  the  power  of  the  adversary  he  had  to  contend 
widi,  he  proceeded  cautiously  in  the  outset,  gradually  preparing  Ub 
way,  —  exercismg  a  prudence  which  was  imperatively  demanded  by 
the  circumstance  just  mentioned,  rather  than  one  resulting  from  uv 
consciousness  of  the  natural  limits  imposed  on  his  autlfority.  No 
doubt,  the  Greek  emperors  were  wont,  in  their  eccl^'^iastical  projectaL 
to  apply  in  the  first  place  to  their  patriarchs  at  Constantinople,  and 
then  to  operate  through  these,  as  primates  of  the  oriental  churchy 
upon  the  remaining  multitude ;  but  Leo  could  not  resort  to  this  expe- 
dient in  the  present  case,  for  the  nonagenarian  patriarch  Germn^ 
nus  9  belonged  among  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  image-worship^ 
and  was  well  versed  in  all  the  arguments  used  in  defending  it.  It  tf 
true  he  had  consented,  at  an  earlier  period,  to  serve  as  the  wilfing 
instrument  of  an  emperor  ;3  but  the  defence  of  images  touched,  witih 
out  doubt,  his  religious  sympathies  much  more  reacQly,  than  the  dif- 
pute  concerning  a  lo^csd  determination  of  conceptions.  As  Leo, 
then,  could  not  reckon  on  the  consent  and  support  of  the  patriarchy 
he  believed  it  necessary  to  observe  the  more  indulgence  and  caution 
in  his  first  approaches  towards  the  attack  of  image-worship ;  and  Im 

*  In  the  report  of  the  presbyter  John,  the  example  for  the  emperor,  and  ilitt 

the  plenipotentiary  of  the  oriental  patri-  commanded  images  to  be  banished  intk 

archs,  in  the  fifUi  action  of  the  council  of  the  churches  of  Christians  in  his  domia" 

the  image-worshippers  (787,  Harduin.  IV.  ions,  yet  it  does   not    appear  that  thaw 

£  319),  this  Constantine  is  described  as  measures  had  any  immediate  connection 

die  head  of  the  party,  and  the  spring  of  with  the  commencement  of  the  attack  on 

^e  whole  movement;  and  it  is  evident,  images  by  the  emperor  Leo;  though  tbi 

from  his  transactions  with  Germanus,  pa*  image-worshippers  were  inclined  to  beltovo 

triarch  of  Constantinople,  that  this  was  othenK^isc. 

not  said  without  reason.     Of  course,  the  '  We  learn  his  peculiar  bent  of  miiid 

zealots  for  image-worship,  among  whom  from  his  discourses  in  praise  of  the  vinrfn 

also  belong  the  Byzantine  historians,  hail-  Mary,  and  from  the  pains  he  took  to  m> 

ed  with  delight  every  occasion  which  of-  dicate  Gregory  of  Nvssa  from  the  chaige 

fered  itself  of  tracing  the  scheme  to  sup-  of  Origenism.  See  Vol.  II.  p.  677. 

press  images  to  the  Mohammedans  and  'When  bishop  of  Cvzicus,  he  had  adopted 

the  Jews.    Hence  their  reports  (savoring  the  formulary  introduced  by  PhilipfMieai 

stitNOgly  of  tlie  fabulous)  about  Jews,  who  (see  above,  p.  196),  in  fovor  of  Monirtbt* 

were  said  to  have  predicted  Leo's  eleva-  letism.    It  may  be,  however,  before  tUl| 

tion  to    the  throne  of  the  empire,  and  that  he  was  already  devoted  to  Monc^i^ 

about  the  influence  exercised  over  the  em-  letism ;  for  the  same  bent  of  mind,  wfaldi 

peror  by  Beser,  a  renegade,  which  fint  made  him  a  warm  defender  of  imago-wov* 

determined    him   to  enga^  in   the  war  ship,  might  also  incline  him  to  favor  Mono- 

against  ima^s,  deserve  little  confidence,  theletism. 
Even  were  it  true,  that  lied,  a  caliph,  set 
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frvt  ordinance,  issued  in  the  tenfh  year  of  lus  reign,  in  726,  was  not 
'Arected  against  reli^ous  images  in  themselves,  nor  against  every 
Ijnd  of  reverence  paid  to  them,  but  against  such  signs  of  an  iddBr 
inms  homage,  as  the  custom  of  prostration  and  kneeling  down  before 
ttiem.  But  since  that  which  the  emperor  declared  to  be  idolatrous, 
1WW  by  no  means  acknowledged  to  be  such  by  the  church  theologians, 
bot  was  defended  as  a  pure  expression  of  Christian  feeling,  he  could 
not  well  avoid  a  collision  with  them,  and  with  his  patriarch  in  parti- 
eular ;  and,  being  a  layman,  he  would  find  it  no  easy  matter  to 
nanage  a  man  so  well  practised  in  defending  this  custom,  which 
Mold  be  supported  by  so  many  nice  distinctions.  Althou^  the 
fragmentary  accounts  of  the  historians,  who  describe  the  interview 
lietween  the  emperor  and  the  patriarch,  are  in  themselves  entitled  to 
tmt  little  faith  —  none  being  present  at  this  interview  but  the  par- 
lies—  nevertheless,  what  they  report  harmonizes  so  well  with  the 
ityle  in  which  the  emperor  delivers  himself  on  this  subject,  in  his 
letters  still  extant,^  that  we  may  form  from  it  some  idea  of  what 
jMueed  between  the  two.  When  the  emperor  appealed  to  the  Mosaic 
mw,  which  forbids  the  worsliip  of  graven  images,  or  of  any  creature 
idiatsoever,  the  patriarch  met  him  by  saying,  that  much  depends  on 
ihe  connection  in  which  a  thing  is  spoken  or  done.  That  Mosaic 
law  had  been  given  to  Jews  accustomed  to  witness  the  worship  of 
idols  in  Egypt.  With  Christians,  the  case  stood  otherwise.  Among 
iliem,  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  had  been  established 
ior  perpetuity.  Nor  had  Moses  forbidden  the  use  of  images  in  reli- 
gbn  altogether ;  as  was  evident  from  the  example  of  the  cherubim 
placed  over  the  ark,  and  of  other  symbols  in  the  temple.  And  as  to 
'idmself,  he  said  he  ^as  far  from  honoring  images  in  the  same  sense 
•in  which  we  are  bound  to  worship  the  triune  Grod  alone.  Nor  did 
every  sort  of  prostration  imply  such  worship ;  —  even  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament this  custom  occurred  as  an  outward  sign  of  reverence ;  and  in 
this  sense  it  was  observed  also  towards  men,  as  at  the  present  day 
isen  were  wont,  by  this  sign,  to  show  respect  to  emperors,  to  their 
images  and  edicts,  nor  did  any  one  see  in  it  the  least  trace  of  idola- 
try. Of  God's  invisible  essence  it  was,  indeed,  impossible  to  form 
any  likeness  or  representation ;  and  hence,  at  the  position  of  the  Old 
Testament,  it  would  necessarily  be  forbidden  to  make  any  image  of 
Ood.  But  now,  God  had  visibly  appeared  in  human  nature,  had 
taken  the  latter  into  personal  union  with  himself.  As  surely  as  we 
.believe  in  the  true  humanity  of  the  Son  of  God,  so  surely  we  must 
form  to  ourselves  some  image  of  the  God-man.  The  representation 
of  Christ  in  such  an  image,  was  essentially  the  same  as  an  oral  confes- 
aon  of  that  great  mystery  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  a  practical  refutation  of  Docetism.  Nor  did  men  worship  that 
mage  of  Christ,  wluch  is  made  of  earthly  materials,  but  the  worship 
■iraB  addressed  to  that  which  is  represented  by  the  image  to  the  devo- 
tional mind,  —  the  incarnate  Son  of  God.^    But  to  the  mother  of 

*  In  the  IV.  action  of  the  second  coun-       •  A  npoffKinnfcic  irxtnicn, 
cflofNice. 
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God,  and  to  the  saints,  no  devotion  of  any  sort  was  paid ;  not  eveb  to 
their  persons  ;  no  religious  homage  (XatQeia)^  such  as  belongs  to  Qod 
alone.  To  the  mother  of  Grod  was  shown  the  reverence  which  vat 
due  to  her,  as  the  person  through  whom  humanity  was  made  to  fm^ 
dpate  in  the  highest  blessings,  and  who  was  exalted  above  all  oihir 
creatures.  And  in  the  saints,  men  worshipped  onljr  what  the  gnoe 
of  God  had  wrought  in  human  nature,  and  paid  them  in  their  imagfS 
nothing  more  than  the  reverence  and  love,  which  were  due  to  muh 
distinguished  fellow-servants  and  fellow-soldiers.  In  the  image,  wa 
do  not  invoke  the  saint,  but  the  God  of  the  saintJ  It  is  phdn,  how 
important  to  the  old  patriarch  the  theory  of  images,  taken  in  tUi 
connection  of  ideas,  must  have  seemed ;  since,  in  his  view,  it  nvt 
intimately  connected  with  the  recognition  of  the  reality  of  the  fiMt 
of  the  divine  incarnation.  Accordingly,  he  declared  that  he  wif 
ready  to  ^ve  up  his  Ufe  for  the  image  of  that  being,  who  had  ffntk 
up  his  own  life  to  restore  the  fallen  image  of  God  in  human  natoM, 
The  emperor  must  have  perceived,  that  he  could  not  possibly  comie 
to  any  agreement  with  the  patriarch,  who  had  already  pushed  his 
way  so  far  into  this  artfully  combined  system.  In  the  opinion  tint 
nt)  sort  of  idolatrous  worship  of  images  was  admissible,  both  wwa 
agreed  ;  but  the  notion  itself  they  explained  differently.  The  empt- 
ror  declared  he  had  nothing  to  object  against  images  in  themselvot; 
but  that  he  only  wanted  to  raise  some  of  them,  wluch  were  objeeti 
of  peculiar  veneration  to  the  people,  to  a  higher  place,  beyond 
tact  of  the  multitude,  which  exposed  them  to  be  dishonored.  It 
manifestly  nis  design  to  deceive  the  old  patriarch,  and,  without  Us 
participation,  to  prepare  the  way,  step  by  step,  for  the  execution  at 
his  project.  Those  bishops  who  had  a  common  imderstanding  with 
the  emperor,  began,  in  the  meantime,  to  proceed  against  the  images 
in  their  dioceses  ;  and  as  the  people  and  the  major  part  of  the  clergv 
were  zealously  devoted  to  image-worsliip,  this  attempt  could  not  fial 
to  be  attended  with  many  violent  outbreaks,  so  that  the  patriarch, 
was  obliged  to  complain,  that  in  whole  cities,  and  among  large  pop* 
tions  of  the  people,  great  disturbances  had  grown  out  of  these  pWK 
ceedings.3  Complaints  against  such  bishops  flowed  in  upon  him  from. 
many  quarters.  The  most  considerable  man  of  that  party,  Constan- 
tine,  bishop  of  Nacolia  in  Phrygia,  who  had  fallen  into  a  quarrel  with 
his  metropolitan,  John,  bishop  of  Synnada,  came  himself  to  Constaik 
tinople.  He  assured  the  patriarch,  that  it  was  far  from  his  inteniuiL 
to  insult  Christ  and  the  saints  in  their  images ;  that  his  object  was- 
itrected  only  against  the  idolatrous  worship  of  images  forbidden  by 
tiie  divine  law.  Now,  in  the  condemnation  of  such  a  practice^  m 
patriarch  agreed  with  him ;  and  explained  at  large,  in  the  way  abofo 

*  The  words  of  Germanns,  in  his  letter  •  The  words  of  the  patriarch  Gcmuunii, 

to  Thomas,  bishop  of  Cluudiopolis  :  npoa-  IV.  f  259 :  TroAetf  6?,at  xal  rii  itTl^^  tUp 

PUiruvyap  rif  fier'  iTrierrfffirii  eUovi  rivd^  Aawv  oix  h  6Xiy<^  irepl  roirov  ^oM^ 

Tuv  dyiuVf  <if  rd  eUdg^  do^a  aoi  6  ^fdf,  rvyx^^'^ovatv. 
^yei  Tov  dylov  rd  bvofxa  npoari^eig.   Har- 
dnin.  lY.  f.  258. 
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'itaied,  how  different  a  thing  the  reverence  paid  to  images  was  from 
fldnration.  The  bishop  perceiving,  no  doubt,  that  it  would  here  be 
MBlees  to  contend,  seemed  to  approve  all  that  was  said,  and  promised 
ttw  patriarch  that  he  would  avoid  every  procedure  which  might  give 
oAiice,  or  prove  an  occasion  of  disturbimce  among  the  people.  Ger- 
iBithis  gave  him  a  letter  to  the  metropolitan  John,  in  which  he  in- 
ftvmed  the  latter  of  the  happy  result  of  these  negotiations.  But  the 
Uibap  Constantino  withheld  the  letter  from  its  destination,  and  probsr 
'Wjr  concerned  himself  no  further  about  the  matter  as  it  had  then 
wen  discussed.  Similar  accoimts  reached  the  ear  of  the  patriarch 
rt»ecting  other  adjacent  districts,  as  Paphlagonia,  where  Thomas, 
Msnop  of  Claudiopolis,  labored  to  suppress  the  worslup  of  images. 
Be  sent  to  the  same  an  elaborate  document  in  defence  of  images, 
il6aA  of  the  reverence  paid  them  in  the  way  that  was  customary  at 
Ikat  time.*  In  this  letter  he  adduced,  as  an  argument  in  their  favor, 
•the  miracles  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  them ;  such  as  the  heal- 
ing of  diseases  (in  proof  of  which  he  could  appeal  to  his  own  per- 
gonal experience),  and  the  fact  that  such  effects  were  produced  only 
Sr  images  of  Christ  an^i  tlie  saints,  and  not  by  any  others  ;  so  that 
ey  could  not  be  attributed  to  an  accidental  coincidence. ^  He 
ippealed,  in  particular,  to  a  miracle  at  Sozopolis,  in  Pisidia,  where 
baimn  had  distilled  from  the  painted  hand  of  an  image  of  Mary. 
Tof  be  sure,  this  was  no  longer  the  fact ;  but  still  there  were  many 
wUnesses  of  the  wonder,  and  they  who  were  disposed  to  call  it  in 
croestion  because  it  no  longer  took  place,  might,  for  the  same  reason, 
ckmbt  the  miraeles  recorded  in  the  Acts,  which  were  no  longer  per- 
ftnned.  At  that  fime,  the  patriarch  still  thought  the  imi^ges  of  the 
Mostles  and  prophets,  erected  before  the  imperial  palace,  might  be 
nf^tly  regarded  as  evidencing  the  piety  of  the  emperor. 

5Hiese  first  covert  attacks  on  image-worship  created  nevertheless  so 
great  a  sensation,  that  the  accounts  of  them  penetrating  beyond  the 
etisting  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire  into  Palestme,  then  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Saracens,  spread  dismay  among  the  zealots  for 
Hie  old  church  doctrines.  Li\'ing  at  that  time  in  Damascus  was  that 
Melons  and  acute-minded  defender  of  the  church  doctrine,  John,^ 

*  Germanus  defends,  in  this  tract,  the  Caliph  with  an  important  civil  office.  If 
CUlOin  al8o  of  placing  liglit.s  and  huniing  we  may  credit  tlie  more  latclv  composed 
Inoense  before  tnc  images  of  saints,  which  and  fabulous  life  of  John  of  l5ama8ca8,  it 
the  opponents  of  image-worship  probably  was  owing  to  a  peculiar  turn  of  erents, 
rapreflentcd  as  being  a  heathen  practice,  that  he  was  enabled  to  enjoy  the  advanta- 
Hi  veeks  to  justify  this  by  the  syaibollsm,  ges  of  a  distifignished  literary  education. 
wbidi  had  become  so  customary  since  Amohg  the  many  Christians,  whom  the 
Aft  diiuK^mination  of  the  writings  fiilscly  Arabians  had  carried  otf  as  captives,  in 
Morfbed  to  Dionysius :  avfj.^o'kov  fuv  rd  marauding  expeditions,  along  the  sea-coast 
tunrv^Ta  <pC)Ta  TT/c  ut>?xiv  koi  ^eiac  i^uTodo-  of  tlie  AVest,  was  a  certain  Cosmas,  a  roan 
cioCf  h  ^^  '''^^  apufiuTuv  uva^vfiiaotc  rt/c  of  Greek  descent,  probably  from  Calabria. 
itgpeu/^ovc  'tat  f^^vc  ^ov  dyiov  itvev/iaroc  John's  father  obtained  for  this  person  his 
wtpiirvolag  re  koI  7rXijp6miu(.  liberty,  took  him  home,  and  entrusted  him 

■  Which  may  be  easily  explained  ;  the  with  the  education  of  his  own  son,  i^nd  also 

OOtttemplution  of  other  imnges  would  not  of  an  adopted  one,  who  afterwards  became 

pfOduce  the  same  subjective  impressions.  famous  as  a  writer  of  spiritual  sonp  (Ko<y- 

•  His  father  Sergius,  called  by  the  Sara-  /i«f  6  /ieA^^dof,)  and  was  made  bishop  of 
oeiii  MoDfinr,  had  been  encrusted  by  the  M^nma  in  Palestine. 
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)vlMm,we  have  already  meniicmed.  He  filled  a  mil  pest  of  mtidAmi^ 
able  importance,  under  the  Caliphs  who  roled  in  these  diskicts  ;  bat 
some  years  after,  retired  as  a  monk  to  the  Saba  conyent  near  Jerusi^ 
lem.  This  person  supposed  that,  in  the  attack  iwon  images,  he  saw 
a  tendency  of  spirit  dangerous  to  the  essence  of  Christianity,  and  felt 
constrained  to  address  a  discourse  in  defence  of  image-worship,^  and 
agsunst  the  arguments  of  its  antagonists,  to  the  patriarchs  and  the 
communities  in  Constantinople,  while  still  a  hope  might  be  indulged, 
that  the  emperor,  by  perceiving  its  inconsistency,  might  be  induced  to 
change  his  policy,  in  which  hope,  the  defenders  of  images  refrained  as 
vet  from  every  thing  which  could  offend  the  emperor,  although  John 
himself  had  no  occasion  to  fear  him.  He  merely  hinted  that  earthly 
rulers  were  themselves  subject  to  a  higher  Pot^itate,  and  that  the 
laws  should  govern  princes.  He  saw  in  that  dread  of  idolatry,  which 
had  led  to  the  attacking  of  images,  a  decline  from  the  Christian  ful- 
ness of  age  and  perfection,  a  &lling  back  into  the  nonage  of  the 
Jewish  position.  To  those,  who  were  ever  repeatmg  that  command 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  forbids  representations  of  God,  Exod.  20, 
he  applied  the  words  of  Paul :  The  letter  killeth,  the  spirit  maketh 
alive.  "  Christians  —  said  he  — who  have  arrived  at  the  fiill  age  in 
religion  are  endowed  with  a  faculty  of  distinguishing  that  which  can 
be  symbolized,  and  that  which  transcends  the  power  of  symbolization. 
On  the  standing-ground  of  the  Old  Testament,  God,  as  incorporeal  and 
formless,  could  not,  indeed,  be  represented  under  any  image  whatso* 
ever.  But  now,  after  God  has  appeared  in  the  flesh,  and  walked  with 
men  on  the  earth,  I  represent  him,  according  to  lus  visible  appear- 
ance, in  an  image.  I  adore  not  the  earthly  material,  but  its  Creator, 
who  for  my  sake  vouchsafed  to  dwell  in  an  earthly  tabernacle,  and 
who,  by  the  earthly  material,  wrought  out  my  salvation.  I  never  will 
cease  honoring  the  earthly  material  by  means  of  which  my  salvation 
has  been  effected.  Joshua  commanded  the  Jews,  to  take  twelve  stones 
from  the  river  Jordan,  Joshua  4,  and  he  gave  as  a  reason :  When 
your  children  ask  their  fathers  in  time  to  come,  saying  what  mean  ye 

'  Nothing  is    to  be  foand  ^inconsistent  respondent  with  the  spirit  of  Christianitj 

with  this  in  the  fact  that  John  (who  was  in  and  conformable  to  reason ;  bat  these  sto- 

the  habit,  as  appears  above,  of  associating  ries  he  regarded   as  alike  repugnant  to 

image-worship,  according  to  his  own  an-  Christian  truth  and  to  reason.    He  ascribes 

derstanding  of  it,  with  the  essential  pecu-  the  spread  of  the  latter  superstition  among 

limities  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  who  the  people  to  the  fact  that  they  were  kept 

moTBorer  shows  himself,  in  his  defence  of  in  such  total  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures. 

it,  to  hare  been  a  man  of  sound  judgment  He  insists  tliat  laymen  of  all  classes,  even 

and  reflection)  that  this  John  combatted  |oldiers  and  peasants,  ought  to  read  the 

tiM  popular  tales  concerning  dragons  and  sacred  word»  /uyitrva  yap  fiXatrrofie&a  U 

firfries    ((Trpvyyat,    yeXovdec)    as    appears  tov  fjt^  avayivwoKeiv  r^  Upii^  0i0Xovc  koI 

finora  some  fragments  of  his  on  this  sub-  ipew^v  ahrdc  Karii  rdv  rot^  tcvpiov  Xdyov. 

ject,  published  by  Le  Quicn.    Tom.  I.  opp.  *AA//  6  fuv  orpanunig  Xiyett  in  arpario- 

h,  471.    We  see  no  good  reason  why  a  rtff  elfil  Kal  oi  xp^iav  ixu>  uvayvCtaet^^  6 

defender  of  image-worship  might  not  at  6i  yeupyd^  r^  yeupyiK^    irpo^aolCeTai. 

the  same  time  -set  himself  to  oppose  that  This  biblical  tendency  might  seem  rather 

•pedes  of  superstition.     His  conduct,  in  to  collide  with  ^e  traditional  one  of  a 

M>th  cases  alike,  proceeded  from  religious  zealous  image-worshipper:  but  neither  are 

motives.    Imaj^wonthip.  by  virtue  of  the  these  contrarieties  or  such  a  nature  that 

connection  of  ideas  unfolded  in  the  text,  thev  might  not  exist  together  in  the  same 

^>pears  to  him  a  practice  altogether  cor-  individiml. 
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ly  these  stones  ?    Then  ye  shall  answer  them,  that  the  waters  of  Jor- 
tei  were  cut  off  before  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
«k  and  the  whole  people  passed  through.     Why  may  not  we,  then, 
jbnn  a  picture  of  the  sufferings,  by  which  the  salvation  of  the  world 
mdB  procured,  and  of  the  miracles  of  Christ ;  so  that  when  my  son 
tMks  me,  what  is  this  ?     I  may  tell  him,  God  became  man,  and  by 
him,  not  Israel  alone  passed  over  Jordan,  but  all  human  nature  was 
lid  back  to  the  original  bliss, -^  by  him,  that  nature  has  been  raised 
from  the  low  places  of  the  earth  above  all  principalities  and  powers 
ind  to  the  throne  of  the  Father  liimself.  —  But  if  men  are  willmg  to 
Werate  images  of  Christ  and  of  Mary,  but  not  of  any  others,  then  it 
k  not  images  they  contend  against,  but  the  worship  of  the  saints.     You 
tdJerate  images  of  Christ  because  he  is  glorified ;  but  not  images  of 
iunts,  because  you  do  not  acknowledge  that  they  are  glorified.     You 
d5  not  acknowledge  the  dignity  imparted  to  human  nature  by  the 
8on  of  God,  who  has  indeed  glorified  them,  and  exalted  them  to  fel- 
lowship with  God.     Were  images,  representing  the  forms  of  animals 
and  plants,  employed  to  adorn  the  temple  ?  and  is  it  not  now  a  far 
«M>re  glorious  thing  to  have  all  the  walls  of  God's  house  decorated 
^th  the  images  of  those,  who  were  themselves  living  temples  of  God, 
lUl  of  the   Holy  Ghost?      Why  should  not  the  saints,  who  have 
ihared  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  share  also,  as  his  friends,  even  here 
ttpon  earth,  in  hi^  glory  ?     He  calls  them  no  longer  his  servants,  but 
liiB  friends."    On  the  Christian  festival  which  celebrated  the  memory 
cf  the  saints,  John  of  Damascus    noticed   a   fundamental  mark  of 
distinction  between  the  Christian  and  the  Jewish  customs.     "  In  the 
times  of  the  ancient  covenant,  no  temple  was  ever  named  after  a 
nrna.     The   death  of  the  righteous  was   lamented,  not   celebrated. 
The  touch  of  a  dead  body  was  defiling.     But  now  it  is  otherwise,  since 
hnman  nature  by  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God  in  it,  and  by  his 
•offerings  for  it,  has  been  delivered  from  the  dominion  of  sih   and 
death,  and  exalted  to  worship  with  God  and  to  be  partakers  of  the 
divine  Ufe.     Either  then  you  must  go  farther,  and  annul  the  jubilees 
of  the  saints  which  are  celebrated  in  contraiiety  to  the  ancient  law ; 
or  tolerate  also  the  images,  which,  as  you  say,  are  contrary  to  the 
ancient  law."     In  general,  he  discovers  in  the  enemies  of  images  a 
tendency  bordering  on  Judaism,  or  indeed,  on  Manichceism,  which 
threatened  to  introduce  again  the  antagonism  between  the  divine  and 
human  removed  by  the  redemption,  and  which  ran  counter  to  Christian 
realism.     K,  to  the  enemies  of  th|^  images,  it  appeared  a  desecration 
of  holy  things  to  attempt  representing  them  by  earthly  materials ;  to 
John,  on  the  other  hand,  the  earthly  material  appeared  worthy  of  all 
honor,  inasmuch  as  through  it,  as  the  instrument  and  medium  of  the 
divine  agency  and  grace,  is  wrought  the  salvation  of  man.     "  Is  not 
the  wood  of  the  cross  earthly  material  ?"     He  then  goes  on  to  mention 
aU  holy  places,  and  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord.     ^^  Insult  not  the 
Oftrthly  material  —  nothing  that  God  has  created  is,  in  itself,  a  thing  to 
be  despised.    To  say  this  is  Manichaaan  —  the  abuse  of  sm  alone  is  a 
thing  to  bo  contemned.'* 
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M^Uilime,  wlule  these  dispates  were  producing,  in  mtey  distriMi^' 
a  feiment  in  tiie  popular  mind,  the  appearance  of  extraordmarj  unbik 
lai  phenomena,  among  others,  an  earthquake,  was  looked  upon  hj. 
the  difloontented  as  a  token  of  the  divine  displeasure  agidnst  the  ens* 
Bues  of  images.  The  inhabitants  of  the  blands  called  the  Gjcladflft 
rebelled,  under  a  certain  Stephanus  as  their  leader.  But  by  meaoi 
of  the  Greek  fire,  the  emperor  succeeded  in  destroying  their  fleet; 
and  regarding  this  victory  as  a  proof  that  God  favored  his  proceeding! 
against  the  idolaters,  he  was  confirmed  in  his  iconoclasm.  In  vain  he: 
endeavored  to  gain  over  the  old  patriarch  to  his  views ;  the  latter  per* 
sisted  stoudy  in  his  opposition,  and  declared,  that  without  a  general 
council  no  change  could  be  attempted  in  the  church.  The  emperor 
now,  without  consulting  with  him,  but  after  having  discussed  the  whote 
matter  with  his  civil  counsellors,  issued,  in  the  year  730,  an  ordinanoey 
whereby  all  imageB  for  religious  purposes  were  forbidden.  Germami% 
resolved  not  to  act  in  contradiction  to  his  conscience,  voluntariht 
resigned  his  office,  and  retired  ouce  more  to  a  life  of  solitude,  and  hie 
secretary,'  Anastasius,  who  was  willing  to  act  as  the  emperor's  tool^ 
obtained  his  fdace.  Conformably  to  the  usual  policy,  the  bbhops  gan» 
orally,  who  declined  receiving  the  imperial  edict,  were  now  ejected 
from  their  places.^  When  the  report  of  these  measures  reached  SjOA 
and  Palestme,  John  of  Damascus  composed  in  defence  of  images,  a 
second  treatise,  in  which  he  more  fully  unfolded  the  arguments  ooap: 
tained  in  the  first.^  In  this,  he  spoke  still  more  sharply  against  ttie 
emperor.  '^  It  does  not  belong  to  the  monarch  —  says  he — to  give 
laws  to  the  church.  The  apostle  Paul  does  not  mention  among  tbe 
offices  instituted  by  God,  1  Cor.  12,  for  advancing  the  growth  df  the 
churches,  the  office  of  monarch.  Not  monarchs,  but  apostles,  prophel% 
pastors  and  teachers,  preached  the  divine  word.  Emperors  had  to 
provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  state ;  pastors  and  teachers  for  the 
growth  of  the  church."  *  He  speaks  of  a  new  gospel  of  Leo ;  M 
though  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  emperor,  still  he  pronounced 
against  him  no  anathemas ;  but  applying  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  QeL 
1:  8,  he  siud,  ^'  Though  an  angel,  though  an  emperor,  preach  to  yioa 
any  ot^er  gospel  than  ye  have  received  —  shut  your  ears ;  for  I  stili 
fori>ear  to  say  with  the  apostle,  let  him  be  accursed,  because  I  hope 
for  his  refi^rmation."  In  the  third  discourse,  he  endeavors  to  pcunt 
out  the  need  of  such  sensuous  representations,  grounded  in  the  essenee 
of  human  nature  and  of  the  Christian  consciousness.  '^  Our  Lord  jpe^ 
nounces  his  disciples  blessed,  because  their  eyes  could  see  and  tMir 
ears  hear  such  things.  The  apostles  saw  Christ  with  their  bodily  eyei, 
his  Bufierings  and  hjs  miraculous  works  —  and  they  heard  his  words* 
We,  too,  long  to  see,  to  hear,  and  to  be  pronounced  blessed.  But  ae 
now  when  he  is  not  bodily  present,  we  hear  his  words  by  meana  of 

'  cvyKtXka^t  a  labordinate  who  always  vited  to  do  so,  SUi  rd  /<^  irow  MiayvuO' 

possessed  much  influence  with  the  patri-  rdv  toI^  noTJkol^  rdv  npurov  Xoyov  elvai, 

arch.  ^  BaaiXiov  itnlv  p  TroA^riic^  elmpa^la,  4 

*  See  Joh.  Damasc  Orat  IL  ^  12.  Sh  liucX^ffiaanKii  Kardaraoit  mtftivcnf  mt 

'  He  himself  says,  that  he  had  been  in-  dtdoffKo^Mf 

IS* 
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kMln,  and  show  our  reverence  for  these  books,^  so  by  means  of  ima- 
gst  we  behold  the  semblance  of  his  bodily  form,  his  miracles  and  his 
inlerings,  and  we  are  thereby  sanctified,  filled  with  confidence  and 
ioj.  But  while  we  behold  the  bodily  shape,  we  think  also  as  much  as 
II  possible  onrthe  majesty  of  his  go^ead.  For  since  we  are  of  a  two- 
Mit  nature,  not  barely  spiritual,  but  oonmsting  of  body  and  spirit,  we 
only  attfun  to  the  spiritual  by  means  of  the  corporeal.  In  like 
er,  therefore,  as  we  hear  by  sensible  words  with  the  bodily  ears, 
and  at  the  same  time  think  that  which  is  spiritual,  so  we  attain  through 
0OIISUOU8  intuitions  to  spiritual  ones.  So  also  Christ  took  upon  bun 
b^y  and  soul,  because  man  consists  of  both.  And  thus  everything, 
lMi|^m,  the  Lord's  supper,  prayer,  singing,  lights,  incense,  is  twofold, 
lA  once  spiritual  and  corporeal."  If  the  enemies  of  images  alleged 
Ihit  no  instance  of  their  employment  could  be  pointed  oat  in  tiie  New 
GSsetament,  John  of  Damascus  could  reply,  that  many  other  things 
liK),  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  of  likeness  of  essence,  of  the  two 
liiiiires  of  Christ,  had  been  deduced  from  the  Scriptures,  not  being 
dontained  in  them  in  so  many  words ;  and  he  could  appeal  to  tradition 
aa  a  source  of  reli^ous  knowledge,  from  which  even  the  enemies  of 
Ibages  derived  many  doctrines,  which  could  not  be  proved  fix>m  Scrip- 


In  these  discourses,  then,  John  of  Damascus  pronounces,  as  yet, 
anathema  on  the  emperor ;  the  hope  being  still  entertained  that 
Ihore  would  be  a  change  in  his  conduct,  at  present  so  hostile  to  the 
rriffning  spirit  of  the  church.  But  when  he  now  began  to  execute 
wnn  energy  the  edict  against  images,  the  anathema  was  pronounced, 
m.  all  those  churches  which  the  arm  of  Byzantine  power  could  not 
iMch,  On  the  enemies  of  the  images ;  —  they  renoimced  all  fellowship 
wMi  ^e  latter,  and  constituted  from  this  time  forward  the  chief  sup- 
flit  and  dependence  of  the  persecuted  and  banished  imStge-worship- 

'  To  these  churches  in  which  the  emperor's  power  could  safely  be 
daAed,  belonged  not  solely  those  of  the  East  where  Mohammedan 
princes  ruled;  the  Roman  church,  also,  found  itself  placed  in  the 
aame  relation,  for  while  the  popes  did  indeed  recognize  the  East-Ro- 
flwn  emperors  as  their  masters,  and  their  own  political  interests  would 
laad  them  to  prefer  annexation  to  a  power  at  a  distance  rather  than 
to  the  Longobards  near  bv,  still,  under  the  existing  political  relations, 
tfiey  might  safely  bid  defiance  to  the  emperor's  threats.  In  a  time, 
ivlien  Boniface  was  laboring  with  such  mighty  effect,  as  an  instrument 
fer  the  triumph  of  papacy ;  when  so  many  rude  populations  acknow- 
ledged, along  with  Christianity,  the  papal  authority, — it  was  in  such 
a  Ime,  that  pope  Gregory  11,^  fully  conscious  of  his  rifdng  influence 
among  the  nations  of  the  West,  replied  to  the  emperor's  threatening 

*  UpoCKwoHftev,  TifiCwTCf  Hie  pt^^^tvci  resenting  the  bodj  and  blood  of  onr  Lord, 

&P  &v  hKovouev  rCiv  Xo/uv  airoij.     The  the  homage  of  prostration  (irpomcvvi/ffcr)  — 

i^i^  worshippers  frequently  argued,  that  whj  then  might  it  not  be  piud  also  to  the 

il  was  customary  to  paj  to  the  ^spels  imaees  ? 

(when   thej  were   publiclj  read   m   the  'In  or  after  the  year  780. 
dmrches)  and  to  Uie  cross,  the  symbol  rep- 
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language  in  a  tone  so  sarcastic,  iliat  imless  we  transport  otirselvw 
back,  and  enter  into  the  very  spirit  of  the  period,  it  nught  seiii 
incredible  to  us,  that  a  pope  should  have  so  expressed  himself  in  Ai* 
dressing  an  emperor.  ^^  But  once  try  the  experiment — he  writes  to 
him — go  into  the  schools  where  tiie  children  are  learning  to  read  anl 
write,  and  tell  them  you  are  the  persecutor  of  the  images ;  they  woaMt 
instantly  throw  their  tablets  at  your  head,  and  the  ignorant  woaU 
teach  you  perforce  what  you  would  not  learn  from  the  wise/'  Th0 
emperor. had  said  in  his  letter  to  the  pope,  '^  As  Uzziah,^  after  a  m- 
riod  of  eight  hundred  years,  banished  the  brazen  serpents  out  of  w/b 
temple,  so  I  after  eight  hundred  years  have  banished  the  idolatrOM 
images  from  the  church."  ^  The  pope  replied,  himself  also  confounding 
Umah  with  Hezekiah,  whether  by  hi^  own  fault,  or  because  the  e» 
peror  had  done  the  same  —  '^  Yes  indeed,  Uzziah  was  your  brotheiv 
and  dealt  with  the  priests  of  his  time  after  the  same  tyrannical  mail- 
ner,  as  you  deal  with  them  now."  He  assured  him,  it  had  been  his 
intention  to  exercise  the  power  he  had  received  from  St.  Peter,  anl 
pronounce  on  him  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  if  the  emperor  hid 
not  ahready  virtually  pronounced  the  curse  on  himself.  '^  Better  were 
it — says  he — if  one  alternative  were  necessary,  that  the  empenr 
should  be  called  a  heretic,  than  a  persecutor  and  destroyer  of  the  is- 
ages ;  for  they  that  teach  errors  in  doctrine,  may  stiU  find  some  flOE* 
cuse  for  themselves  in  the  obscurity  of  the  subjects ;  but  you  havi^ 
openly  persecuted  objects  which  are  as  manifest  as  the  Ught,  aai 
robbed  the  church  of  God  of  its  ornamental  attire."  He  defendfid 
the  worshippers  of  images  against  the  reproach  of  idolatry,  which  flia 
emperor  had  cast  upon  them.  Far  was  it  from  any  thought  of  theiii| 
to  {dace  their  trust  in  images.  ^^  If  it  is  an  image  of  our  Lord— b^ 
writes — then  we  say.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  Grod,  help  us  aad 
deliver  us.  If  it  is  an  image  of  his  holy  Mother,  we  say :  Hdj 
Mother  of  Grod,  entreat  thy  Son  for  us,  our  true  Gk)d,  that  he  nu^ 
deUver  our  souls.    If  it  is  an  image  of  a  martyr,  e.  g.  St.  Ste^dmiy 

*  That  is,  Hezekiah  -, — either  the  emperor  of  the  apostles.  Bat  to  utter  a  fnltehood 
may  have  been  first  to  confound  Uzsiah  with  on  this  point,  the  encmj  of  images  eer- 
Hezckinh,  or  perhaps  this  error  proceeded  tainlv  had  no  conceivable  motive ;  on  11m 
solely  from  the  pope.  contrary,  it  must  have  seemed  importaalto 

*  These  wonls,  like  many  other  singular  him  to*  show,  that  image  worship  wtf  a 
things  in  this  letter  which  fully  corresponds,  thing  of  very  recent  date  j  and  we  know 
we  must  allow,  with  the  character  of  the  that  the  iconoclasts  did  in  fact  so  afflnn, 
times  and  of  the  pope,  might  lead  os  to  and  indeed,  they  could  hrin^  man?  piwA 
suspect  its  genuineness,  or  at  least  its  gen-  in  support  of  this  assertion  urom  tae  dte 
uincness  as  a  whole,  unless  we  suppose  an  church  fathers.  Leo  therefore  could  nefW 
error  has  slipped  in  with  regard  to  the  num-  have  so  expressed  himself.  But  of  the  «h 
ber  of  years,  which  in  fact  does  not  corre-  thor  of  this  letter,  it  is  very  possible  to  Mqi* 
spond  to  the  period  intervening  between  pose  that  ho  per\'crted  the  emperor's  ]aflp 
the  erection  of  the  brazen  serpent  and  the  guogc.  Perhaps  the  emperor  may  ham 
times  either  of  Uzziah  or  Hezekiah;  for  how  said,  in  his  letter,  against  those  who  4»* 
could  Leo  wish  to  say,  that  he  had  ban-  fended  images  on  the  authority  of  traditkw; 
ished  imaj^s  from  the  churches  after  a  pe-  that  even  though  images  had  been  in  te 
riod  of  eight  hundred  years?  However  churches  for  ei^t  hundred  years,  he  wai^lll 
badly  he  may  have  reckoned,  or  extrava-  right  in  banishing  them  from  the  churchWi 
^;antly  he  may  have  expressed  himself,  still  as  an  appurtenance  of  idolatry,  as  SEbm^ 
It  would  follow,  that  the  superstition  of  im-  kiah  had  done  in  the  case  of  the  braMB 
age-worship  had  begun  even  in  the  times  serpent 
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^y  Hdj  Siqsben,  ilioiiwho  hartd^ed  thy  blood  fbrii^esake  of 
Qkmty  ihott  who,  aa  ^e  first  Martyr,  hast  oonfidence,  pray  for  us.'' 
B*  ffves  the  emperor  to  imderstuid,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  fear 
Ui  fleet ;  for  he  needed  but  to  remove  twenty-four  stadia  fix)m  Rcune 
ia^arder  to  be  safe,  and  to  giro  himself  no  further  ooncem  about  the 
MMtior's  power. 

•  :l!be  emperor,  in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  having  said  in  Justification  of 
l|ii  •conduct,  that  he  was  both  king  and  priest  at  im  same  time, 
Gvegory,  m  a  second  letter,  replied :  This  ejutbet,  his  predecessors 
Censtan^e,  and  Justinian  might  with  more  propriety  have  adopted, 
■900  they  had  upheld  the  priests  in  defending  the  true  fjEuth.  Next, 
ka.wmited  out  to  him  the  great  di£ference  between  royalty  and  priest- 
Ytfiida.  ^'  If  a  man  commits  an  offence  against  the  emperor,  his  goods 
•la  confiscated,  he  is  condemned  to  death,  or  banished  far  £rom  his 
fiaends.  The  priests  proceed  in  a  very  different  way  from  this.  When 
a'pian  confesses  his  sins  to  them,  they  banish  him  to  a  place  where 
]||i./.^ust  do  church  penance ;  they  compel  him  to  fiust,  to  watch  and 
mtgf ;  and  having  made  1dm  suffer  in  right  earnest,  tibey  ^ve  him  the 
f^j  and  blood  of  our  Lord,  and  bring  him  back  to  the  Lord  pure 
aad  guiltless."  The  emperor  again,  had  said  in  his  letter,  that  in 
tim  ttz  general  councils,  images  are  not  mentioned.  To  this  Gregory 
raplied :  Neither  is  anything  said  about  bread  and  water,  eating  and 
IM^  eating ;  these  things  being  always  connected  with  human  life. 
9^  images  have  ever  been  lumded  down  by  traditicm ;  the  bishops 
tfacoDEiselves  brought  their  images  with  them  to  the  oouncils ;  for  no 
good  man  ever  undertook  a  journey  without  one.  "  Men  —  he  writes 
•T*  expended  their  estates  to  have  the  sacred  stories  represented  in 
yipntings.  Husbands  and  wives  took  their  children  by  the  hand, 
Cfibsrs  led  the  youth,  and  strangers  £rom  pagan  nations  to  these  paintr 
mg^  where  they  coidd  point  out  to  them  the  sacred  stories  with  the 
finger,  and  so  edify  them,  as  to  lift  their  hearts  and  minds  to  God. 
But  you  hinder  the  poor  people  from  doing  all  this,  and  teach  them 
on  the  contrary  to  find  their  amusements  in  harp-playing  and  flute- 
plajing,  in  carousals  and  buffoonery." 

The  emperor,  it  is  true,  strove  earnestly  to  carry  lus  edict  against 
inMges  into  full  effect ;  but  owing  to  the  vast  number  and  wide  diSu* 
mtm  of  these  objects,  and  the  manner  in  which  image-worship  was  in- 
terwoven, not  merely  with  church  but  vrith  domestic  life,  this  would 
nove  to  be  no  easy  task,  even  for  Byzantine  despotism,  with  all  its 
okregard  for  the  rights  of  individuals.  The  attempt  would  naturally 
be  made  first  to  remove  the  images  from  all  public  places  and  from 
the  churches.  And  here  they  would  of  course  make  the  first  onset 
mton  those  images  which  stood  in  bluest  consideration  with  the  peo- 
ple, those  about  which  various  wonderful  stories  were  related,  and  the 
▼eiy  sight  of  which  served  to  nourish  and  promote  the  reverence  of 
intl^s.  But  the  removal  of  such  monuments  would  be  likely  to  ex- 
d^  violent  commotions  among  the  people,  who  saw  they  were  going  to 
bedeprived  of  the  objects  of  their  devotion.    For  instance  over  the 
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biome  portal  of  the  imperial  palace,^  stood  a  magnificent  image  of 
Christ,'  which  was  regarded  with  universal  reverence.  A  soldier  tt 
the  emperor's  guard  placed  up  a  ladder  for  the  purpose  of  taUuc 
down  the  image  and  bummg  it ;  when  a  collection  of  women  gathenM 
round,  and  begged  that  the  image  might  be  spared  to  them.  Bafe 
instead  of  attending  to  their  requests  and  representations,  the  soldkr 
struck  his  axe  into  &e  fiskce  of  ihe  image,  thus  wounding  to  the  quick 
the  pious  sensibilities  of  the  women,  who  looked  upon  the  act  as  an  iiiK 
suit  done  to  the  Saviour.  Maddened  with  indignation,  they  drew  tbo 
ladder  from  under  the  soldier's  feet,  who  coming  to  the  ground,  fell  a 
victim  to  their  fanatical  rage.  The  emperor  now  despatched  more 
soldiers  to  the  spot,  who  quelled  the  tumult  by  force,  and  carried  oS 
the  image  .3  In  place  of  this  image  of  Christ,  he  ordered  a  cross  to 
be  set  up  in  the  same  niche,  with  a  remarkable  inscription  which  WM 
composed  by  one  Stephen,  a  member  of  this  faction,  and  serves  to 
show  the  fjEinatical  hatred  of  images  and  of  art  which  characteriitd 
the  whole  party.  ^^  The  emperor  could  not  suffer  a  dumb  and  lifeleM 
figure,  of  earthly  materials,  smeared  over  with  paint,  to  stand  as  a 
representation  of  Christ.  He  has  therefore  erected  here  the  sign  cJP 
the  cross,  a  glory  to  the  gate  of  believing  princes."^  This  inscriptiflQ 
involves,  to  be  sure,  —  as  did  all  the  proceedings  of  the  iconoclasts*-. 
an  inconsistency  and  a  self-contradiction.^  The  same  principle,  bj 
which  the  earthly  material  was  deemed  imworthy  of  being  emplojed 
to  represent  sacred  things,  might  also  be  applied  to  the  cross ;  and. 
the  same  principle,  by  which  the  ceremony  of  prostration  before  images 
was  declared  an  act  of  idolatry,  should  have  led  them  also  to  rejeoi 

'  Which  was  known,  therefore,  under  the  on  the  latter,  that  he  had  himself  and  Ui 

name  of  the  &yia  xa^i^h-  family  baptised,  and  afterwards  became  a' 

'  This  image  of  Christ  was  known  nn-  presbyter.    Theodore  tamed  monk,  M  !• 

der  the  name  of  xp^^'^^i  ^  avTupuvrfn^c  =s  iiad  resolved  to  do  after  he  met  with^Ut 

iyyvo^^  the  suretr.     This  epithet,  might  first  loss  at  sea.    These  incidents  wnklk 

lead  OS  to  conclude,  that  it  had  derired  its  are  said  to  have  happened  under  the  "^ 


origin  from  some  special  event    Accord-  pcror  Heraclius,  are  related  in  a  pancmla 

infi^  to  an  old  legend  it  was  the  followii^ :  on  the  ima^e  in  question,  which  Combili 

Theodore,  a  wealthy  merchant  and  ship-  has  published  in  his  hist  MonotheleL  or 

owner  of  Constantinople,  had  lost  aU  his  Auct  bibl.  patr.  Paris.  T.  II.  1648. 

property  at  sea.    After  struggling  in  vain,  '  See  the  story  in  the  Life  <d  the  imijit 

to  amass  capital  enough  for  new  commer-  worshipper  Stephen,  in  the  Analecta  Oii> 

cial  speculations,  he  betook  himself  to  a  ca  pubkshed  by  the  Maurinian  fienadlb- 

rich  Jew,  named  Abraham.    The   latter  tines  (T.  I.  p.  415);    and  the  more  reeiM 

after  much  entreaty  agreed  to  lend  him  a  one  in  the  above  cited  tract  of  Gregoiy  H, 

considerable  sum,  provided  he  could  ftimish  who  had  heard  it  told  by  Western  pilg^imi 

him  with  sufficient  security.     But  Theo-  of  various  countries  returning  from  (km 

dore,  not  being  able  to  find  any,  had  re-  stantinople,  who  had  been  eye-witoesfef  frf 

course  at  last  to  an  image  of  Christ,  before  the  facts.    See  Hardoin.  ConciL  IV.  t  11 

which  he  was  accustomed  to  pay  his  devo-  *  'A^uvov  eZdof ,  Koi  rrvoTf  i^ypfiivov, 

tions.    This  image  he  boldly  offered  as  his  Xpi<rr(hf  ypa^^etr&ai  ^  ^puv  b  dtffirSnff 

iuretv.  and  the  Jew  moved  by  compassion  'TA9  yetip^t  rtu^  ypa^alc  mtTwuiv^ 

for  Theodore,  as  well  as  strongly  impress-  Aeuv  <ri^  v/9  r^  vr^  KuvaravTiv<,t 

ed  by  the  confidence  of  his  faith  agreed  to  ILTavpov  xt^Mrret  rbv  rpiaoXpiov  r^nrn^ 

accept  it    After  the  loss  of  two  more  ves-  Kavxtifia  ntfrrCw  h  ir^Aatf  AvoKTopunf, 

seU  at  sea,  Theodore  at  last  prospered  in  See  Banduri  I.  f.  1S5,  and  Theod. 

his  trade,  became  rich  again,  and  was  en-  opp.  ed.  Sirmond.  f.  136. 

abled  to  pay  back  Abraham  the  whole  he  *  This  is  made  prominent  by  Theodort 

had  borrowed.    This  with  various  acoom-  Studita  in  his  Antirrheticus  against  the  Cfi 

panying  marvels,  made  such  an  impression  grams  of  the  iconoclasts. 


ftft  rinular  reverence  shown  to  the  symbol  of  the  oross,  against  whieb^ 
bMrever,  nothing  was  directly  said.  The  sign  of  the  cross  ought  to 
byre  been  aboliuiedy  so  as  not  to  affi)rd  a  foothold  for  such  supersti- 
dew  customs.  But  in  favor  of  the  cross  it  might  be  said,  that  it  was 
noil  like  the  images,  a  work  of  art ;  and  the  iconoclasts  generally  had 
ntft  oome  to  any  clear  and  distinct  consciousness  of  tiie  pnnciple  which 
fietaated  them.  As  this  could  be  developed  only  in  conflict  with  a 
dHerent  direction  of  feolmg,  given  them  by  education  and  tradition, 
nanjr  inward  contradictions  would  still  present  themselves  in  their  sen- 
tfnints  and  conduct. 

Through  a  period  of  twelve  years,  the  emperor  Leo  labored  in  vain 
tt  aobdue  a  tendency  of  the  religious  spirit  which  was  so  deeply  root* 
ti;  and  after  the  death  of  Leo,  a  reaction,  probably  from  the  same 
Oiiise,  arose,  which  resulted  m  important  political  consequences.  I£8 
m,  Gonstantine  Copronymus,  as  zealous  an  iconoclast  as  his  father, 
liinng  succeeded  him  in  the  government  in  741,  advantage  was  taken 
<tf  tlie  hostility  of  the  people  to  the  iconoclasts,  by  Artabaedus,  the  bro- 
UMP-in-law  of  Copronymus,  who  obtained  possessiim  of  the  throne,  and 
reMored  the  worship  of  images.  Constantino  however  succeeded  in 
wrsiting  the  kingdom  agsun  out  of  his  hands,  and  in  744  became 
€000  more  master  of  the  empore.  He  resolved  utterly  to  exterminate 
Hie  images  and  finish  the  work  begun  by  his  father.  But  the  sad  ox- 
peiriences  of  the  early  part  of  his  reign  had  taught  him  the  necessity 
of  proceedmg  with  slow  and  cautious  steps,  if  he  did  not  mean  to  ruin 
Ae  whole  project ;  and  besides,  on  his  reaccession  to  the  tiirone^  other 
im&vorable  circumstances  occurred  winch  counselled  him  to  prudence. 
An  earthquake,  a  desolating  pestilence  took  place,  — calamities  which 
agitated  the  popular  mind,  and  which  nught  easily  be  turned  to  ad- 
iH^ge  by  the  image-worshippers,  who  had  the  people  on  their  side. 
Mbreover,  the  disturbances,  which  followed  his  first  attempts  against 
ihA  images,  taught  him  afresh  the  necessity  of  more  thorough  meik 
nm^  to  change  the  tone  of  popular  feeling ;  and  after  mature  delib- 
eraiion  with  his  counsellors,  he  concluded  that  the  surest  means  for 
efteting  his  object  would  be  to  convoke  a  general  council,  which  might 
take  its  ]dace  by  tiie  side  of  the  older  general  councils,  and  lend  a 
fainred  authority  forever  to  the  principles  of  the  iconoclasts.  In  the 
jear  7S4,  such  a  council  was  appointed,  to  assemble  at  Constantmople. 
It'fraa  composed  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  bishops.  Among 
HMfle  there  were  probably  but  few  (and  ai  the  head  of  them  stood 
Theodosius,  bishop  of  Ephesus) ,  who,  from  well-grounded  conviction,  were 
ibalbus  and  decided  iconoclasts.  The  rest  were  partiy  such  as  had 
bam  determined  in  their  course  by  the  influence  of  tiiese  first,  and 
henoe  might  afterwards  eadly  be  tunied  back  again  by  influence  of  an- 
o^ier  sort ;  and  partly  such  as  had  ever  been  wont  to  attach  themselv^ 
to  tiie  court-party.  To  the  fanatical  zeal  of  image-worship,  this  council 
oMmed  a  no  less  fanatical  hatred  of  images  and  of  art.  The  disposi- 
tuSfiJof  the  image-worsluppers  to  brand  their  opponents  as  heretics,  not 
oft^die  ground  of  the  doctrines  they  avowed,  but  on  the  ground  of 
ilMir  own  inferences  from  those  doctrines,  was  met  by  another,  equally 
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bod,  on  the  oppomte  side.  Wiili  great  injustice  tibe  council  deolar* 
ed  tiie  image-worshippers  to  be  men  yrho  had  sunk  back  again  into  the 
idcdatry  which  Christianity  had  banished.  The  devil  had  coveri^ 
reintroduced  idolatry  under  the  outward  form  of  Christianity ;  hM 
induced  his  senrants  to  worship  a  creature  designated  by  the  name 
of  Christ,  as  God  ;  and  yet  the  friends  of  images  had  taxen  special 
pains  to  guard  by  carefid  distinctions  against  such  accusaticms.  In 
the  next  place,  it  was  asserted,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Byzantine  court 
which  was  ever  confounding  spiritual  things  with  political,  that  as  Christ 
once  sent  forth  his  Apostles,  armed  with  the  power  of  the  H0I7 
Ghost,  to  destroy  all  idolatry ;  so  at  the  present  time,  he  had  in* 
S{nred  the  emperor  to  come  forth  in  emulation  of  the  apostles,  for  the 
advancement  and  instruction  of  the  church,^  to  destroy  the  works  of 
the  devil.  While  ihe  image-worshippers  accused  thehr  opponents  of  de- 
nying the  reality  of  Christ's  incarnation,  in  refusing  to  acknowledge 
the  images  of  Christ ;  so  this  council  descended  to  accusations  of  a  rind* 
lar  character  against  the  image-worshippers.  If  they  believed  they 
could  make  an  image  of  Christ,  then  inasmuch  as  the  divine  essence 
was  incapable  of  being  represented  imder  the  limited  forms  of  sense, 
they  must  believe,  that  by  the  union  of  deity  and  humanity  a  change 
took  place  of  both  divine  and  human  attributes,  and  that  a  tertium 
quid  had  resulted  from  this  union,  capable  of  being  represented  by 
art ;  and  thus  they  fell  into  Eutychiamsm,  —  or  they  must  believe 
that  the  humanity  had  a  self-subsistent  existence  of  its  own,  and  in 
this  respect  was  capable  of  being  represented ;  and  thus  they  fell  inte 
Nestorianism.  ^^  What  a  grievous  mistake  of  the  wretched  punter 
—  exclaims  the  synod  —  to  think  of  representing  with  his  pro&ne 
hand  that  which  is  believed  with  the  heart,  and  of  which  confessioii 
is  made  by  the  mouth !  There  is  but  one  true  image  or  symbol,  even 
that  which  Christ  himself  made  of  his  incarnation,  when  just  before 
his  passion,  he  appointed  bread  and  wine  to  be  the  svmbol  of  hie 
body  and  blood.  Here,  consecration  by  the  priest  was  the  intermedi- 
ate instrument  by  which  the  earthly  material  of  bread  was  raised  to 
that  higher  dignity.  This  true  symbol,  instituted  by  Christ  himself, 
answered  to  the  natural  body  of  Christ ;  since,  like  the  latter,  it  served 
as  a  bearer  of  the  divine  essence.  (Thus  it  appears,  that  the  bread 
and  wine,  interpenetrated  by  virtue  of  the  consecration  with  the  cK- 
vine  life  flowing  from  Christ,  became  a  channel  for  the  communication 
of  this  life,  and  for  the  sanctification  of  those  who  partook  of  it.) 
On  the  contrary,  the  images,  so-called,  derived  their  ori^  neither 
from  any  tradition  from  Christ,  from  the  apostles  or  from  the  fathers, 
nor  were  they  consecrated  by  holy  prayer,  so  as  to  be  tran^erred 
from  a  profane  to  a  holy  use;  but  such  an  image  still  continued 
to  be  profane,  continued  to  be  what  the  painter  made  it,  since  noth- 
ing had  invested  it  with  a  higher  digmty." 

But  in  the  next  place,  aside  from  these  reasons,  which  were  urged 
exclusively  against  images  of  Christ,  the  images  of  saints  and  of  the 

^  Upoc  KarapTiaiibv  ijfMv  koX  didooKoKiavt  wo  §»j  the  bishops  of  the  emperor. 
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Tirein  Ms^  were  especially  rejected,  as  haying  grown  out  of  paganism 
and  as  bemg  altogether  alien  &om  Christianity.  For  as  paganism  was 
wanting  in  the  hope  of  a  resurrection,  it  had  hit  upon  the  fancy  worthy 
of  itself,  of  attempting  by  a  mockery  of  this  sort  to  represent  the  absent 
•s  present.^  Far  should  it  be  from  the  Christian  church  to  follow  this 
hivention  of  men  who  were  under  the  guidance  and  actuation  of  evil 
spirits.'  Whoerer  undertook  to  represent  the  saints,  dwelling  with 
God  in  eternity,  by  that  dead  and  accursed  art,  foolishly*invented  by 
pagans,  was  guilty  of  blaspheming  them.  The  art  of  the  painter  is 
nere  described  as  an  altogether  pagan  device ;  and  hence  Christians 
must  be  forbidden  to  borrow,  from  what  was  so  foreign  fiy)m  their 
fkith,  any  testimony  in  favor  of  that  faith ;  just  as  Christ  himself  re- 
fiised  the  testimony  of  demons,  commanding  them  to  be  silent.  The 
irorship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  is  set  over  against  the  use  of 
images ;  as  also  what  St.  Paul  says,  2  Cor.  6:  16,  "  Though  we  have 
known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know  we  him  no 
more,"  and  what  he  says  touching  the  opposition  between  faith  and 
open  vision,  1  Cor.  xiii.  Furthermore,  extracts  from  the  older  fathers, 
expressing  opposition  to  images,  were  read  before  the  synod ;  nor  would 

Snuine  testimonies  of  this  sort  be  wanting  in  Christian  antiquity.  At 
e  same  time,  a  great  deal  which  is  conceived  wholly  in  the  spirit  and 
tone  of  the  iconoclasts  of  this  age,  may  have  been  either  interpolated 
by  them,  or  else  falsified  so  as  to  answer  their  purpose.  Such  decep- 
tion to  promote  the  honor  of  God  and  advance  the  truth,  would  on  their 
principles  be  considered  perfectly  allowable.3  Accordingly,  it  was  now 
settled,  that  every  image  of  whatsoever  material,  produced  by  the 
wretched  art  of  painting,  should  be  banished  from  the  Christian  church.^ 
No  person  henceforth  should  be  allowed  to  follow  so  godless  an  art. 
Whoever  for  the  future  should  presume  to  manufacture  such  an  image, 
to  worship  it,  to  place  it  up,  or  conceal  it,  in  a  church  or  a  private 
dwelling,  should,  if  an  ecclesiastic,  be  deposed ;  if  a  monk  or  layman, 
be  expelled  from  the  communion  of  the  church  and  otherwise  punished, 
according  to  the  imperial  laws. 

The  synod  must  no  doubt  have  learned,  that  the  aeal  against  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  images  had  misled  many  to  destroy  such  vessels 

'  *EXMa  yup  uvaaruaeuc  f^h  ^X^^  (^  ^i^-  ^^  ^*  Hardain.  lY.  f.  300.     So  it  was 

iXXijviafibf)  u^iov  iavTov  traiyviov  avvea-  said,  also,  that  an  interpolated  letter  of  Ni- 

ff^TTT/OTv,  tva  Td,  fi^  irupovra  C>g  niipovra  did  Ins  was  read  before  the  council.    A  bishop 

f$f  ;f Aeviyf  napaarijoy.  say^ :   j^  imffTo^  avnj  ^  uvayvutr^elaa^ 

*  Aaifwvioi^^ijv  uvdpuv  evprjfia.  nponj"^  ^a^ev^elaa  uwuXiae  koI  i'T?.uvij' 

'  Many  bishops,  who  had  attended  this  cev  vfiuc-   act  IV.  f.  187.    Really  the  de- 

eouncil,  and  who  referred  back  to  it  at  the  ccption,  as  described  at  this  council,  must 

tecond  council  of  Nice,  here  declared,  that  have  been  gross  enou^rh ;  nor  is  it  vcrj-  dif- 

thcy  had  been  deceived  at  the  former,  by  ficult  to  believe  of  such  men,  as  these  bish- 


tiie  works  of  the  fathers  thcmselTes  should  SeXvyfthijv  Ik  r^f  ruv  ;^;p<ffnavwv  iKK^.Tf- 

BOt  be  placed  before  them,  but  only  isolated  (fiac  iruaap  eUova  kK  vavroiac  i^ffC  '^ 

extracts.    The  declaration  of  two  of  those  xP<^f**^'^^P7^^^  ^^  ^uypa^v  KOKorexviac 

bishops:  ixei  ^l{3^o^  oIk  i^vrf^  aXkd  did  ireiroiiifUviiv. 
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and  fomiture  of  the  churches  as  happened  to  be  ornamented  with  fig^ 
nres  of  reli^oua  objects,  and  for  the  same  reason  to  attack  the  churohet 
themselves ;  or  even  that  covetousness  had  done  the  same  thing  mider 
similar  pretexts.  The  synod  itself  confesses,  that  such  disorders  had 
occurred  J  And  it  may  therefore  be  believed  —  though  coming  as  it 
does  from  the  mouth  of  a  zealous  defender  of  image-worship  it  is  the 
less  deserving  of  credence,^ — that  a  certain  bishop  was  accused  before 
tius  ecclesiastical  assembly  of  having  trodden  under  foot  a  sacramental 
Cjup,  because  it  was  ornamented  with  figures  of  Christ  and  the  vir^n 
Mary.  And  it  may  undoubtedly  be  true,  as  the  story  relates,  that  the 
passionate  proceeding  of  this  bishop  was  pardoned  on  the  score  of  his 
zeal  for  the  honor  of  God ;  while  his  accusers  were  excommunicated 
from  the  church  as  defenders  of  idols.^  Such  incidents  would  only 
contribute  to  place  the  iconoclasts  in  a  stiU  more  hateful  light  before 
the  people.  It  would  therefore  naturally  be  considered  by  the  synod 
a  matter  of  great  importance  to  guard  against  such  proceecQngs  for  the 
future.  For  this  reason  the  council  ordained,  that  no  person  should 
be  allowed,  without  special  permission  from  the  patriarch  or  the  em* 
peror,  to  make  any  alteration  in  church  vessels,  church  hangings,  ete. 
on  the  ground  of  dieir  being  ornamented  with  figures. 

Following  the  example  of  the  older  general  councils,  this  council 
closed  its  proceedings  with  a  more  detsuled  confession  of  £uth,  contain* 
ing  a  development  of  the  orthodox  doctrines  hitherto  received,  with  the 
corresponding  formulas  of  condemnation ;  the  doctrine  concerning 
Christ's  person  being  so  constructed  as  that  the  polemics  against  images 
of  Christ  might  be  immediately  derived  therefrom.  Its  import  was  as 
follows :  Christ,  in  his  glorified  humanity,  though  not  uncorporeal,  was 
yet  exalted  above  the  limits  and  defects  of  a  sensuous  nature ;  too  ex- 
alted therefore  to  be  figured  by  human  art,  in  an  earthly  material,  al^ 
ter  the  analogy  of  any  other  human  body. *  We  here  discern  the  point 
of  opposition  between  the  views  entertained  by  image-worshippers  and 
by  iconoclasts.  The  former  considered  the  figures  of  Christ  important 
as  a  practical  confession  of  Christ's  true  humanity,  and  of  the  revela- 
tion of  the  divine  life  m  the  true  human  form  —  and  the  contrary 
seemed  to  them  a  denial  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  or  of  his  true 
human  nature.  But  the  iconoclasts  looked  upon  figures  of  Christ, 
wrought  by  the  hand  of  man,  as  a  degradation  of  the  glorified  Christ, 
a  demal  of  his  super^arthly  exaltation.  On  this  principle  and  from 
this  point  of  >iew,  the  anathema  was  pronounced  on  those,  who  sought 
to  express  by  sensible  colors  the  divine  form  of  the  Logos  in  his  incar- 
nation, who  did  not,  from  the  whole  heart,  with  a  spiritual  eye,  wor- 
ship him  who  outshining  the  splendor  of  the  sun,  sits  on  the  throne  of 
majesty  at  God's  right  hand.    The  anathema  was  also  pronounced  on 

>  Condi.  Nic  II.  act  VI.  f.  422.  ko&i^  '  'EndiKifTai  elSuXuv. 

Toiavra  inro  rivuv  araxruc  t^epofUvov  rcpO'  ^  OifKeri  ftkv  ffdpica,  oifK  ^aufmrov  6ht  olc, 

yfywtv.  aifTd^  ol6e  X6yot(  ^eoeiSearipov  aufiaroQ, 

^  The  story  is  in  the  Life  of  St  Stephen,  Iva  koI  6^^  imd  rwv  UttfvTrftrdvnjv  Ktd 

in  the  Analecta  Graeca  pnblished  by  the  fieiv^  i^edf  l(w  irax(mfToc.    CondL  Nic.  IL 

Maurinians  (T.  L  p.  480>  act  VL  Hardom.  IV.  f.  423. 
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-ill  who  delineated  in  colon  dumb  and  lileleflB  images  of  ibe  saints 
?  which  could  senre  no  profitable  end ;  instead  of  striving  rather  to  pro- 
'.dace  Uving  pictares  of  them  bj  imitating  the  virtaes  exhibited  in  the 
•tory  of  then*  lives.  It  is,  at  tibe  same  tune,  to  be  observed,  that  the 
.council  thoaght  fit  to  pronounce  the  anathema  also  on  those,  who  re- 
fiused  to  acknowledge  the  vir^  Maiy  as  die  mother  of  God,  exalted 
above  ihe  whole  visible  and  invisible  creation,  and  to  seek  her  interces- 
sion with  sincere  faith ;  as  also  upon  those  who  refused  to  acknowledge 
.lite  dignity  ol  the  saints,  and  implore  their  intercession.  From  t^ 
'fiict  iJone  we  might  conclude  that  the  party  of  the  iconoclasts  mi^t 
Itave  had  some  special  reason,  in  the  circumstance  of  the  times,  for 
.introducing  such  articles  into  their  creed ;  and  we  might  be  led  to 
conjecture  that  they  had  been  accused  by  their  antagonists  of  denying 
the  homage  due  to  Mary  and  the  saints.  But  actual  proofs  are  also 
lo  be  foimd,  that  such  charges  against  the  iconoclasts  were  circulated 
among  the  image-worshippers.  Of  the  emperor  Constantino,  for  exam- 
•ple,  it  is  related,  that  to  bring  the  worship  of  Mary  into  discredit,  he 
once  held  out  a  purse  of  money,  and  asked  how  much  is  it  worth  ? 
JBeing  answered,  that  it  must  be  of  great  value,  he  poured  out  the  con- 
tents and  holding  it  up  again,  repeated  the  question.  The  answer  was 
.now  the  reverse,  and  he  said :  Just  so  is  it  with  the  worth  of  Mary  be- 
fore and  after  the  birth  of  Jesus ;  she  now  possesses  nothing  to  distin- 
guish her  above  other  women.i  He  is  said  to  have  rejected  the  prac- 
tice of  invoking  the  intercession  of  Mary  and  the  saints.^  He  is  also 
said  to  have  disapproved  the  practice  of  calling  a  man  a  saint ;  and  to 
have  treated  the  relics  of  saints  with  contempt.  It  is  reported  of  the 
iconoclasts  generally,  that  avoiding  the  phrase  in  common  use :  '^  We 
are  going  to  this  or  th^t  saint,"  viz.  his  church,  they  preferred  to  say : 
"  We  are  going  to  Theodore,  or  to  this  or  that  Martyr  or  Apostle."^ 
Such  reports  cannot,  indeed,  be  received  with  much  confidence ;  for 
the  image-worshippers  were  very  ready  to  set  any  story  afloat  which 
might  serve  to  fix  on  their  opponents  the  stigma  of  heresy  ;^  but  at 

*  See,  besides  the  Byzantine  historians,  T.  I.  f.  613)  who  probably  wrote  in  Con- 
the  Life  of  St  Nic^tas,  in  the  appendix  to  stantine's  own  time,  savs  of  him,  that  he 
the  first  volume  of  the  month  of  April,  in  fonght  against  the  worship  of  Mary,  of  the 
.the  Actis  Sanctomm  of  the  BoUandists,  martyrs  and  the  saints,  and  affirmed  the 
f  28.  martyrs  had  benefited  none  by  their  suffcr- 

*  Constantino  at  least  gave  occa9ion  for  ings  but  themselves.  This  author  indeed 
the  remark,  that  he  was  not  accustomed  to  considered  it  necessary  to  defend  against 
begin  or  conclude  his  addresses  in  the  usual  his  remarks,  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the 
manner,  with  an  invocation  to  Mary  and  saints. 

the  saints,— and  this  made  the  charge  ap-  '  See  the  Life   of  St.  Stephen  in  the 

pear  credible.    The  monk  Theosterictos,  a  Analecta,  pag.  481.  Ox'xl  i^  nuvruv  dyiuv, 

scholar  of  Nicctas,  says  in  his  account  of  (JtKOtwv,  cinrtMrroAwv  koI  fxaprvpuv  rd  ayiov 

his  life,  that  he  had  read  thirteen  addresses  vfjiel^  i^enoiffffare  Koi  kdoyfiaTiaare  "keyov- 

*0f  the  emperor,  in  which  this  introduction  Tff :    irov  iropeig ;    fie  rove  utrooToXov^. 

or  this  conclusion  was  wanting.    See  this  noi^rv  ^xetf ;  kK  tuv  reaaapuKovTa  fioprv* 

life  in  the  Actis  Sanct.  Month  April,Vol.  I.  puv.     llov  de  kqI  elc ;  e/f  rbv  fiuprvpa  Geo* 

appendix,  f.  28.  4  ^'  airdf  kyCt  aveyvuv  dupnv. 

rptaKaiAeKa  Xoyideta,  hmp  napiduKev  tqic  *  One  of  these,  indeed,  involves  a  contra- 

,cwrtv  kfidofiudaiCi  irpea^elav   fif/    ^;jfovra.  diction,  viz.  when  it  is  said  (in  Nicetas'  ac- 

Evcn  the  author  of  the  violent  tirades  count  of  his  life),  that  Constantine  was  will- 

icainst  this  emperor  and  against  the  icono-  ing  to  call  Mary  the  ^eoroKo^^  but  not  the 

mats  (in  the  opp.  Johannis  Damascene.  Holy. 
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least,  the  spirit  which  gave  birth  to  this  controversy  against  imageiii 
the  deeper  principle  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  movement,  would,  ill 
its  negative  tendency,  lead  on  to  further  results. 

At  this  council,  Constantino,  a  monk,  and  bishop  of  Sjleum  in 
Phrygia,  was  consecrated  patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  an  elevatioii 
for  which  he  was  no  doubt  indebted  to  the  zeal  he  had  manifested 
against  image-worship.  The  emperor  himself  presented  him  to  ilia 
people,  and,  at  the  same  time,  published  the  decrees  of  the  coundl 
pronouncing  the  anathema  against  all  worshippers  of  images.  He  was 
now  determined  to  enforce  universal  (ffedience  to  the  decisions  of  tiiie 
council.  In  every  place,  images  were  not  only  to  be  taken  down,  and 
every  one  who  concealed  them  at  home  or  distributed  them  about 
secretly,  brought  to  punishment,  as  transgressors  of  the  imperial  laws  i 
but  all  figures  of  religious  objects  were  to  be  removed  from  the  ecde^ 
siastical  books,^  and  walls  of  churches  embellished  with  pictures  wers 
to  be  washed  over  with  paint.  Governors  of  provinces  and  other  offi* 
cial  dignitaries  courted  the  emperor's  favor  by  exhibiting  their  zeal 
against  images.  Thus  many  a  series  of  paintings,  decorating  ^ 
walls  of  churches,  and  representing  the  story  of  Christ,  from  his  birOi 
to  his  ascension  and  the  effusion  of  s  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  destroyed* 
As  a  substitute  for  these,  it  was  deemed  better  to  paint  the  churdi 
walls  with  fruit-trees,  animals,  and  the  sports  of  the  chase.^  Neverthe- 
less, vast  niunbers,  especially  of  the  female  sex,  could  not  be  deprived 
of  these  treasures ;  but  secretly  transmitted  them  as  precious  legacies 
and  indispensable  helps  to  devotion  in  their  families ;  and  to  objectii 
thus  secretiy  preserved,  and  preserved  only  at  the  greatest  hazard, 
the  attachment  became  so  much  the  stronger .3 

The  decrees  of  this  self-styled  general  coun£l  were  subscribed,  it  is 
true,  by  the  majority  of  the  bishops  ;  but  in  return,  a  more  violent  rfr- 
sistajice  was  experienced  by  the  emperor  from  a  class  of  men  wbA 
possessed  great  power  through  their  influence  on  the  populace,  namely; 
the  monks ;  many  of  whom  were  reverenced  as  saints.     At  the  head 

*  Leo,  bishop  of  Phocisa  {^oKta)^  re-  prison  on  account  of  his  zeal  for  the  imagei 
marked  at  the  second  council  of  Nice,  that  at  Constantinople,  the  wife  of  the  keepeTi 
in  the  city  where  he  resided,  above  three  who  honored  him  as  a  martvr,  came  to  mm 
hundred  books  had  been  burned  on  account  secretly,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  the  priv^ 
of  images.  Demetrius,  a  deacon  at  Con-  ilege  ot  waiting  upon  him  and  of  fnmisniBy 
stantinople,  declared,  that  when  the  over-  him  with  food.  The  monk  would  not  ooft* 
tight  or  the  furniture  of  the  church  was  sent,  supposing  that  she  belonged  to  tte 
committed  to  him,  (as  oKevo^vXai)  he  party  or  the  iconoclasts.  But  the  woman 
found,  from  the  church  inventory,  that  two  declared  she  was  ready  to  convince  him  of 
books  with  silvered  images  were  missing ;  ^e  contrary  to  his  own  eyes,  if  ho  wouki 
and  on  inquiry  he  ascertained  that  they  had  but  conceal  it  from  her  husband  and  thft 
been  burned  by  the  iconoclasts.  Act  Con-  other  keepers.  She  then  brought  from  her 
ciL  Nic.  IL  Act  V.  Harduin.  IV.  f.  310.  chamber  a  casket  locked,  in   which  nai 

'  See  the  Life  of  Stephen,  I.e.  p.  446.  The  concealed  an  image  of  the  virgin  Maiy 

antfaor  of  this  biography  sajrs  or  the  altera-  holding  the  child  Jesus,  and  images  of  I^^ 

tion  made  by  the  emperor  in  a  church  of  tcr  and  of  Paul ;  prostrating  herself  beftirl 

tliB  Tiigin  Mary  at  Constantinople,  which  those,  and  performing  her  devotions,  tim 

ooii^faied  that  series  of  pictures :  'Ofrupo-  then  gave  them  up  to  Stephen,  that  be 

^'XuKiov  Koi  6pveoaKoirelov  r/)v  iKKXijaiav  might  pray  before  them,  and  in  so  doing 

hniifaep,  1.  c  454.  remember  her.    See  the  above  mentioned 

*  When  the  monk  Stephen,  of  whom  "^e  Life,  p.  503.  The  same  thing  might  be  doM 
shall  say  more  hereafter,  wf&s  thrown  in  by  many  pious  and  devout  women. 


820        BTBpmni  at  xse  hbad  of  the  recusant  moites. 

of  these  stood  monk  Stephanus,  who  dwelt  in  the  famous  grotto  of 
Auxentius,  on  a  lofty  moimtain  near  the  Bithjnian  seashore.  Other 
monks  flocked  to  him  in  great  numbers,  whom  he  inflamed  with  his 
own  zeal,  or,  if  thejr  felt  themselves  unequal  to  the  trial,  advised  to 
take  refuge  in  those  districts  of  the  East  and  West,  where  they  would 
escape  the  reach  of  the  emperor's  arm.  Constantino  endeavored,  at 
first,  by  marks  of  favor  and  distinction,  to  induce  Stephanus  to  sub- 
scribe the  decrees  of  the  council ;  thinking  it  important  to  secure  the 
authority  of  a  person  so  generally  respected,  on  account  of  the  in- 
fluence it  would  have  on  othH  monks,  and  on  the  people  at  large. 
With  this  design  he  despatched  to  him  a  person  of  high  rank,  with  a 
present  of  dried  figs,  dates,  and  other  fruits,  on  which  the  monks  were 
used  to  subsist ;  but  Stephanus  declared,  he  could  not  be  bought  to 
deny  his  iaith ;  that  he  was  ready  to  die  for  the  image  of  Christ ; 
that  he  never  would  accept  of  a  present  from  heretics.*  It  was  of  no 
avail  to  banish  the  monks,  or  to  imprison  them  ;  they  would  not  give 
np  ;  they  unanimously  persisted  in  their  opposition  to  the  iconoclasts, 
and  industriously  circulated  the  stories  of  wonderful  cures  wrought  by 
images.  It  was  necessary  to  compel  them  to  obedience  by  violence ; 
and  the  most  cruel  tortures  were  employed.  Such  as  refused  to  sub- 
scribe the  decrees  of  the  synod  were  publicly  scourged  without  mercy ; 
were  deprived  of  their  noses,  ears,  or  hands,  or  had  their  eyes  bored 
out.  Three  hundred  and  forty-two  monks,  collected  from  different 
districts  and  thrown  together  in  one  prison  in  Constantinople,  were  tor- 
tured in  this  manner.'  It  is  true,  the  insulting  language  in  which  the 
monks  spoke  of  the  emperor,  as  a  renegade  &om  the  faith,  afforded  at 
least  some  pretext  for  pimishing  them,  not  on  the  score  of  their  reli- 
gious opinions,  but  as  guilty  of  disloyalty,  as  in  the  instance  of  the 
venerated  monk  Andrew,  sumamed,  from  the  grotto  in  which  he  usu- 
ally lived,  the  CcUi/bite,  who  died  under  the  lash,  because  he  had  called 
Constantine  a  second  Julian,  or  Valens.^  The  famous  monk  Stepha- 
nus, when  summoned  before  the  emperor,  drawing  a  piece  of  coin  from 
his  cowl,  said.  What  punishment  must  I  suffer,  should  I  trample  this 
coin,  which  bears  the  emperor's  image,  under  my  feet  ?  Judge  from 
it,  what  punishment  he  deserves  who  insults  Christ  and  his  mother,  in 
their  images.  So  saying,  he  threw  down  the  money  and  trod  it  under 
foot ;  upon  which  the  emperor  ordered  him  to  be  imprisoned  for  daring 
to  insult  the  imperial  image. ^ 

No  doubt  the  example  of  venerated  monks,  suffering  every  evil  for 
the  sake  of  their  opinions,  which  they  maintained  with  unbending  firm- 
ness, must  have  operated  more  powerfully  on  the  people,  than  the  in- 
fluence of  the  multitude  of  worldly-mmded  bishops,  with  whom  it  was 
but  too  evident  the  interests  of  religion  went  for  nothing,  since  they 
were  only  trimming  their  sails  to  the  court  breeze.  A  contemporary 
writer,  who  composed  a  discourse  in  defence  of  image-worship,  gives 
us  a  picture  of  these  bishops,  which  seems  to  have  been  drawn  from 

^  See  the  account  of  the  Life  of  Stephen,        '  See  Theophanes  Chronograph,  f.  2S9 
p.  457.  «  The  Life  of  Stephen,  p.  499. 

■  See  the  life  of  Stephen,  p.  500. 
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flie  'Efe.^  Iq  replying  to  the  objection,  that  images  ought  not  to  1A 
tolerated,  because  such  idolatrous  use  was  how  made  of  them  by  the  po^ 
ulace,  he  says :  "  If  such  errors  prevafl  among  the  people,  it  is  the 
&ult  of  the  clergy,  who  exist  ^r  nothing  eke  but  to  instruct  the 
^orant  how  they  ou^t  to  believe  and  to  perform  their  devotionsw 
But  the  bidiops  of  these  times  care  for  nothmg  but  horses,  flocks  of- 
sheep,  and  fields ;  how  they  may  get  the  most  for  their  grain,  their 
wine,  their  oil,  wool,  and  alk.  They  neglect  their  people,  or  do 
more  for  their  bodies  than  for  their  souls."  Such  bishops  were 
but  poorly  calculated  to  work  a  change  in  men's  religious  convictions. 
But  the  emperor  Constantino  might  easily  be  hurried,  by  the  pecioh 
liar  bent  of  mind  which  engaged  him  in  this  controversy  againsi 
images,  to  carry  his  opposition  against  the  prevailing  views  to  a& 
extreme.  He  looked  upon  the  monks  as  the  chief  promoters  of: 
idolatry,  of  6b9curation — for  he  styled  them  children  of  darkness.* 
He  would  have  been  glad  to  see  the  whole  race  of  monks  extermi^ 
nated  at  a  blow.^  But  as  martyrdom  only  served  to  increase  the 
veneration  for  them  among  the  people,  he  would  have  been  still  moori 
pleased  if  by  any  device,  however  low,  he  could  make  them  appear 
ridiculous  to  the  multitude.^  Nothing  so  excited  his  indipiatioBf 
as  to  see  men  and  women  of  rank  embracing  the  monastic  h£ei; 
and  as  these,  as  well  as  the  persons  who  influenced  them,  exposed 
themselves  to  violent  persecutions,  so  nothing  gave  him  greater  pleft* 
sure  than  to  succeed  in  prevailing  upon  monks  to  return  to  the  worid^ 
Such  persons  might  safely  calculate  on  being  raised  to  some  lucrative 
or  honorable  post,  —  and  to  exchange  the  monkish  oowl  for  seeuhv 
i^parel,  was  to  exchange  darkness  for  light.5  Q^e  same  religbus 
turn  of  life,  which  was  promoted  by  the  extravagant  veneration  of 
relics,  bv  the  stories  of  miracles  they  had  performed,  and  by  the 
superstition  which  expected  help  from  them,  the  same  it  was  that 
insjnred  also  the  zeal  for  image-worship.  It  was,  therefore,  wholly  in 
accordance  with  the  other  proceedings,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  pcqpular 
devotion  was  strongly  directed  to  the  relics  of  St.  Euphemia,  wUeh 
were  shown  to  the  people  as  having  miraculously  distilled  balsam, 
Constantine  should  order  the  casket  which  contsuned  them  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea.^  But  indeed  the  popular  faith  in  the  pretended 
miracle  was  too  deeply  rooted,  to  be  destroyed  by  such  violent  mei^ 
sures.  IThe  people  were  now  assured  that  the  emperor  had  made  way 
with  the  relics  on  purpose  to  destroy  such  irrefiragable  miraculous  te^ 
timonj  to  the  power  c^  the  saints  and  the  lawfulness  of  their  worship* 

*  Ont  adv.  Consta&tiii.  CabaKn.  in  the       *  As  one  of  them  expressed  himself  % 
woKkt  of  John  of  Damascus,  I.  f.  622.  certain  Stephen  (not  the  saint),  whom  tlis 

*  Zcoruif  ivdvuaTat  9/corevdvnwc-  emperor  prevailed   upon   to   make   thia 
'  Hb  oJled  me  monks,  people  whom    change,  aiKi  whom  he  aftanrards  appoint- 

nobodj  onght  to  remember,  Toi>i  &fiviifith  ed  to  a  place  at  his  court:  o^fupoy,  6i9» 

ve^TWC.  noTo,   rov    aaravucov   ^apayyof    dia   oo» 

«  Thus  he  compelled  certain  monks  to  6i^Kax^elc  rd  fwc  hde^/iai.  The  Life  of 

tt>pear  in  the  circus,  with  a  woman  in  Stephen,  p.  486. 

their  arms,  to  excite  the  ridicule  of  the  *  Theophanes,  p.  294. 
people.  Theophan.  f.  293. 
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Afterwards,  it  was  pretended  to  be  reVealed  in  a  vision,  tliat  the  relics 
liad  come  ashore  on  the  islaild  of  Lemnos. 

As  image-worship  agreed  with  the  prevailing  character  of  the  devo- 
tion of  this  age,  so  it  was  generally  the  case  that  the  more  pious 
class  were  eealous  image-worshippers.  Hence  the  emperor  would 
not  be  disposed  to  favor  such  as  were  given  to  piety,  according  to  its 
usual  form  in  this  period.  Now,  although  but  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  the  reports  of  men,  who  were  interested  in  representing 
the  emperor,  whom  they  hated,  as  a  heretic,  especially  when  they 
bear  such  evident  marks  of  exaggeration,  yet  perhaps  there  was 
some  foundation  for  the  story,  that  if  a  man  stumbled,  or  received  a 
sudden  blow,  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  cried  out  ^*  Help,  mother 
of  God  ;"  if  a  man  jomed  in  the  observance  of  vigils  at  church,  or 
firequented  the  public  service  on  week  days,  he  was  punished  as  the 
emperor's  enemy,  and  reckoned  by  him  among  the  niends  of  dark- 
ness.^ Opposed  as  Constantino  was  to  the  prevailing  sensuous  ten- 
dency of  the  religious  spirit,  and  feeling  a  repugnance  to  everything 
that  bordered  upon  idolatry,  it  was  in  character  with  his  whole  bent 
of  mind,  that  he  should  find  something  offensive  in  the  designation  of 
Mary  as  Mother  of  God.  Nevertheless,  he  was  well  aware  of  iiie 
danger  to  which  he  would  expose  himself,  if  he  should  seem  to  be 
injuring,  on  this  side,  the  interests  of  the  true  faith,  and  derogating 
from  the  honor  due  to  the  virgin ;  and  hence  he  ventured  no  fiirther 
than  slightly  to  hint  his  wishes.     In  a  confidential  interview  with  the 

Etriarch  Constantino,  he  asked  him,  perhaps  without  any  distinct 
owledge  of  the  Nestorian  controversy,  what  woidd  be  the  harm  of 
calling  Mary  Mother  of  Christ,  instead  of  Mother  of  God?  But 
the  patriarch,  embracing  him,  said,  ^'  God  forbid,  sire,  that  thou 
shouldst  harbor  such  thoughts  as  these.  Dost  thou  not  see  how 
Nestorius  is  condemned  by  the  whole  church  ?"  The  emperor  fell 
back  at  once,  observing  that  he  had  asked  the  question  smiply  for 
the  sake  of  information,  and  bidding  the  patriarch  never  to  mention 
it.'  But  the  patriarch  was  not  so  reserved.  From  imprudence,  or 
motives  of  personal  ill-will,  he  informed  others  of  what  the  emperor 
had  said ;  and  this  probably  was  the  first  cause  of  the  disgrace  into 
which  he  soon  fell  with  that  monarch,  which  was  followed  by  a  series 
of  humiliations  and  sufferings,  terminating  only  by  his  death  on  the 
scaffold.  For  the  rest,  we  may  gather  from  this  incident,  with  what 
^  wary  eye  the  emperor  watched  the  public  opinion  respecting  his 
orthodoxy ;  and  we  may  conclude,  that  even  though  he  was  inclined 
to  think  and  speak  of  the  saints  and  of  the  vir^  Mary  as  was 

Zrted  of  him,  yet  he  would  be  carefully  on  his  guara  against 
dng  such  expressions  to  get  wind.    Nor  would  it  be  wonderful, 
supposing  some  such  remark  of  the  emperor  about  the  vir^  Mary 
once  got  abroad,  if,  by  passing  from  moutu  to  mouth,  it  became  consi- 
derably magnified. 
Thus  by  a  course  of  despotism^  consistently  carried  out,  during  a 

>  Theophuies,  p.  296.  '  Theoph.  fl  891 
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reign  of  more  than  thirty  years  (down  to  A.  D.  775^,  ConstantiMl 
flattered  himself  that  he  had  stnick  the  final  blow  to  imago-worah^b 
Erery  citizen  of  Constantinople  had  been  placed  under  oath  neT«r 
agam  to  worship  an  image.^ 

Under  this  long  reign  there  had  risen  up,  it  is  true,  a  new  geneift* 
tion,  of  whom  a  part,  at  least,  had  never  seen  an  image,  but  hid 
been  nurtured  in  principles  hostile  to  images.  Yet  by  all  his  violent 
proceedings,  the  emperor  could  not  hinder  image-worship  from  beii^g 
secretly  propagated  in  a  multitude  of  families ;  and  that  relig^oiM 
bent  of  mind,  which  could  not  be  revolutionized  at  once  by  outwaid 
appliances,  furnished  an  ever-present  foot-hold  for  the  return  of  tibis 
practice ;  and  nothing  was  needed  but  a  favorable  change  in  Uie 
government,  to  enable  the  party  (which  still  had  many  adherenhl 
among  the  people,  of  all  ranks  excepting  the  army,  but  who  wem 
only  kept  back  by  the  persecutions)  to  come  forth,  with  greater  aeil 
than  •ver,  firom  their  concealment.  The  way  was  prepared  for  Hm^ 
under  the  very  eye  of  the  emperor,  whose  nod  was  law.  His  am 
Leo  had  married  an  Athenian  lady,  Irene,  —  £t>m  a  family  ardent^ 
devoted  to  image-worship.  Wantmg  herself  the  essential  temper  of 
Christianity,  she  was  the  more  inclined  to  set  the  essence  of  religoD 
in  externals.  Superstition  could  at  once  pacify  her  conscience,  and 
a£E>rd  a  prop  to  her  immoralities.  Yet  Constantine,  in  ^ving  her  as  % 
wife  to  his  son,  had  endeavored  to  secure  himself  on  this  dde,  bj 
making  Irene  swear  that  she  would  renounce  images.^  No  oaflu 
however,  could  bind  Irene,  in  a  case  where  she  believed  the  honcH: « 
God  was  concerned,  and  she  might  regard  even  perjury  as  a  pardoitfir 
ble  crime,  when  committed  for  so  holy  an  end. 

The  emperor  Leo,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  775,  was  fiimfy 
attached,  it  is  true,  to  the  same  principles  with  his  father ;  but  hk 
possessed  neither  the  energy,  nor  the  despotic  sternness,  of  ttie 
latter,  being  in  truth  of  a  milder  temperament.  The  cunning  and 
ambitious  Irene  contrived  already  to  accomplish  much  which  served 
to  prepare  the  wav  for  a  revolution,  without  attracting  the  emperor's 
notice.  The  monks  who,  under  the  preceding  reign,  were  obliged  to 
conceal  themselves,  could  again  come  forth  from  their  hiding-places. 
Those  of  them  who  were  honored  as  saints,  and  who  had  not  been 
seen  for  a  long  series  of  years  in  Constantinople,  where  in  general 
the  monastic  life  had  ahnost  wholly  disappeared,  ventured  once  more 
to  show  themselves  in  public  j^  and,  with  a  proportionate  joy  and  en- 


*  Theophanes,  f.  292.    According  to  this  faturo  page),  that  the  bishops^  at  least, 

accoant,  the  emperor  had  required  a  simi-  everywhere  obliged  to  take  this  oath, 

lar  oath  to  be  taken  also  in  other  parts  of  '  According  to  the  report  of  Cedrmfi, 

the  empire.    In  the  Life  of  Stcpminus  (f.  the  emperor Xeo  afterwards,  on  disco'Vttr- 

443,  44),  the  writer  seems  to  speak  of  ing  Irene's  true  way  of  thinking  and  acting 

Constantinople  only.  Perhaps  it  was  mere  on  this  point,  reminded  her  of  tha  <Mith  ilw 

exaggeration,  that  they  were  obliged  also  hod  taken. 

to  swear  that  they  would  have  no  fellow-  *  '  Probably,  to  judge  from  the  order  of 

•hip  with  monks,  nor  even  salute  them,  the  events,  here  belongs  what  Theodoras 

but  call  every  monk  an  obscurer.    It  seems  Stndita  says  in  his  life  of  the  abbot  YlMOf 

as  if  it  might  be  gathered  from  the  Acts  concerning  the  reappearance  of  the  ▼€■•• 

of  the  second  council  of  Nice  (see  on  a  rated  monks  at  Constantinople;  &pTi  ^ 
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lihiifliasQiy  ihej  were  received  into  the  fanuliefly  wliere  ibiii  memory 
hid  been  cherished  as  of  persona  to  be  venerated,  or  where  their 
aaocient  friends  still  lived.  The  more  pious  gathered  round  them, 
and  thej  began  once  more  to  exercise  an  important  influence.  This 
influence  served,  indeed,  to  kindle  a  zeal  for  the  sensuous  forms  of 
devotion,  as  well  as  for  image-worship ;  but  what  was  better,  it  served 
also  to  excite  a  new  zeal  for  active  Christianity /to  restore  its  qmet 
vactice,  which  had  been  disturbed,  and  to  bring  entire  families  from 
ue  ways  of  vice  to  a  Christian  life  and  conversation.'  The  empress 
to  contrived  it,  also,  that  many  of  the  monks  were  promoted  to  the 
BBOre  considerable  bishoprics.  They  were,  probably,  &at  friends  to 
image-worship,  but  doubtless  yielded,  for  the  present,  in  the  way  of 
accommodation  to  circumstances  (olxorofua)^  so  as  to  have  it  in  uieir 
power  afterwards  to  do  more  for  the  saered  cause.  The  emperor 
already  begun  to  be  regarded  as  a  friend  of  Mary  and  of  the  monks; 
and  it  was  expected  —  since  one  was  connected  with  the  other  — 
tibat  he  would  come  out  also  as  a  friend  of  images ; — but  this  hope 
was  disappointed.  The  empress  Irene  had  combined  with  several 
of  the  chamberlains,  and  other  persons  of  the  court,  to  bring  about 
the  restoration  of  images ;  and  at  court  image-winrship  was  already 
practised,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  emperor.  But  by  discover- 
mg  two  images  concealed  under  the  pillow  of  the  empress,  he  came 
iipon  the  track  of  the  whole  design.^  The  members  of  this  combinsr 
turn  of  hnage-worshippers  were  seized,  scourged,  exposed  to  public 
disgrace,  and  imprisoned.  But  Leo  having  died  early  in  the  year 
780,  could  take  no  precautionary  measures  against  the  course  which 
might  be  pursued  in  the  future  by  his  surviving  partner ;  or  perhaps 
he  had  been  lulled  into  security  by  the  false  pretensions  of  the  cunning 
Irene. 

Irene  having  assumed  the  government,  in  behalf  of  her  minor  son 
Constantine,  resolved  to  do  everything  in  her  power  for  the  restorar 
tion  of  image-worship ;  but  political  considerations  induced  her  to 
proceed  with  caution,  so  as  not  to  ruin  the  whole  cause ;  for  under 
the  preceding  reigns,  not  only  had  the  episcopal  chairs  been  filled  by 
such  alone  aj9  adopted  the  decrees  of  the  iconoclastic  council  of  Con- 
stantinople, many  of  whom  were  zealous  opponents  of  image-worship, 
bat  what  was  a  greater  difficulty  —  since  the  majority  of  tibe  bishops 
of  me  Greek  church  were  ever  wont  to  follow  obsequbusly  the  direc- 
tion of  the  court — the  army  was,  for  the  most  part,  strongly  devoted 
to  the  principles  of  their  successful  general,  Constantine  Copronymus ; 
and  the  empress  had  to  fear,  therefore,  the  resistance  of  an  armed 
force.  On  this  account,  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  the  way  by 
conning,  for  the  execution  of  her  designs.    In  the  same  proportion 

wep  Tivuv  ^uoT^pciv  intftuvofuvuv  fiwaa-  *  This  is  mentioned  by  Cedrenos  as  oc- 

rwv  Toic  hf  uarei.  Seo  Acta  Sanct  Mens,  coning  in  the  fifth  year  of  Leo*8  reign: 

i^ril  T.  I.  Append,  f.  49.  §17.  Stephanos  relates  only  the  ponishment  ot 

^  See  the  abovcmentioned  Life,  §  16 :  those  connected  with  the  coort,  on  accoont 

Af  ov  ivtiiiiAtiaev  rote  tv  &aT€t,  iXov^  of  their  wonhip  of  images. 

fifmfhuptTw  . 
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as  monachism  had  been  despised  under  Constantine  CopronymuSi  it 
was  now  honored.  The  monks  obtained  the  most  important  offices  of 
the  church.  In  direct  contrast  with  the  reign  of  Constantine  —  the 
way  was  now  open  for  all,  even  those  of  the  highest  ranks,  to  become 
monks ;  and  such  as  exchanged  the  splendor  of  the  world  for  the 
monastic  life,  were  held  in  especial  esteem.  The  empress  was,  doubt* 
less,  by  natural  disposition  and  independent  of  all  outward  aims,  by 
virtue  of  her  pecuUar  religious  turn,  a  warm  firiend  of  the  monks. 
She  placed  the  greatest  reliance  on  their  intercessions  and  their  bless- 
ings ;  and  the  monks  confirmed  her  in  these  feelings,  her  zeal  for  the 
honor  of  the  images  leading  them  to  overlook  her  many  vicious  quafr 
ties.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  certainly  her  intention  to  employ 
the  monks,  as  the  most  zealous  and  influential  agents  she  could 
choose,  for  promoting  the  image-worship ;  nor  did  she  calculate 
wrongly.  She  would  now  be  anxious,  also,  to  have  a  patriarch  at 
Constantinople  who  would  fall  in  with  her  own  views,  and  whom  she 
could  use  as  an  instrument  for  accomplishing  her  designs.  But  she 
was  either,  too  timorous  or  too  cunning,  to  follow  the  method  usually 
pursued,  by  removing  at  once  the  patriarch  Paulus,  who  had  thus  £» 
attached  himself  to  the  party  of  the  iconoclasts,  and  substituting 
another,  of  the  opposite  opinion,  in  his  place ;  for  by  so  doing,  she 
would  give  to  the  still  import^t  party  of  the  iconoclasts  a  head; 
while  the  patriarch,  substituted  in  his  place,  would  appear  to  many  no 
better  than  an  interloper.  Circumstances,  which  she  cunningly  tock, 
advantage  of,  came  opportunely  to  her  aid,  so  that  she  was  enabled  to 
avoid  all  these  evil  consequences. 

Paulus,  who  was  then  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  induced  by  a  se- 
vere fit  of  sickness,  retired,  in  the  year  784,  fix)m  the  palace  of  the 
patriarchate  to  a  monastery.  The  empress  complained  of  this  step, 
and  demanded  the  reasons  which  had  led  him  to  think  of  renouncing 
the  patriarchal  dignity.  He  said  he  could  find  no  peace  for  his  con-, 
science,  since  he  had  denied  the  truth ;  that  through  the  fear  of  maa 
alone  he  had  ceased  testifying  for  the  universal  tradition  of  the 
church,  vaUd,  in  all  times,  against  the  heresy  of  the  iconoclasts  ;  that 
he  had  retired  to  a  monastery  for  the  purpose  of  doing  penance  ;  and 
he  urgently  entreated  the  empress  to  nominate  in  his  place  an  orthodox 
man,  who,  it  might  be  hoped,  would  find  means  of  reconciling  the 
church  of  the  imperial  city  with  the  other  head  churches,  from  whick 
it  had  been  severed  by  the  prevailing  heretical  tendency,  and  of. 
securing  the  victory  once  more  on  the  side  of  truth ;  and  he  recom* 
4nended,  as  his  successor,  Tarasius  the  first  secretary  of  state.^  Am 
this  event  gave  the  first  decisive  impulse  to  all  that  was  done  firom 
that  moment  for  the  restoration  of  image-worship ;  as  the  event  was 
appealed  to  with  great  earnestness,  and  as  if  firom  a  preconcerted  un- 
derstanding ;  and  pains  were  taken  to  spread  the  story  far  and  wide ; 

'  Tbe  accounts  in  TheophAnea,  Cedre-  and  in  the  imperial  Sacra  addreiied  to  At 

niLH,  in  tbe  life  of  Tarasioi  by  Ignatius  c.  L  bishops  of  the  second  cotudl  of  Hiea 

in  the  Actis  Sanct  published  in  the  Latin  Hardnin.  CkinciL  lY.  f.  38. 
translation  Mens.  Febmar.  T.  III.  f.  577, 
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a  susmcion  is  natarallv  awakened,  that  the  whde  tlung  had  been  eon 
tnvea  by  the  empress  and  her  advisers,  finr  the  purpose  of  operating 
on  the  nunds  of  the  multitude,  and  of  preparing  the  waj  finr  the 
sneceeding  steps.  But  however  disposed  we  might  be  to  ocmjectore 
that  the  empress  had  hinted  to  Ihe  patriarch,  it  would  be  better  for 
him,  under  the  pretence  of  nckness,  to  retire  to  a  monastery,  and  by 
this  voluntary  abdication,  avoid  the  harder  fate  of  beii^  deposed ; 
such  a  conjecture  is  met  by  the  &ct,  that  the  death  of  Paulus,  which 
occurred  soon  afterwards,  renders  his  pevious  sickness  probable.  It 
must  be  taken,  then,  as  the  substantia  truth,  that  the  patriarch  was 
reallv  induced  by  sickness  to  retire  to  his  monastery ;  a  step  indeed, 
whicn  must  appear  altogether  natural,  when  viewed  in  connection  with 
the  peculiar  turn  of  Christian  life  and  manners  that  prevailed  in  the 
Greek  church.  We  may  accordingly  look  upon  the  transaction  in  the 
following  li^t  —  this  voluntary  step  of  the  patriarch  Paulus  was  laid 
hold  of  by  the  empress,  and  the  case  represented,  as  if  the  patriarch  had 
retired  &om  compunctions  of  remorse  on  account  of  his  previous  denial 
of  the  truth.  !But  it  may  also  be  supposed  that  the  same  reflections, 
which  awakened  by  his  sickness,  led  him  to  retire  to  the  convent, 
nught  awaken  in  him  remorse  for  the  course  he  had  pursued  with  re- 
gud  to  images.  This,  in  a  weak  man,  would  be  extremely  natural ; 
especially  if  we  consider,  that  he  had  been  tnuned  up  to  the  worship 
of  images,  and  had  yielded  in  the  preceding  reign,  to  the  dominant 
tendency,  merely  through  feebleness  of  character  ;^  that  the  new  spirit 
of  image-worship  which,  throu^  the  influence  of  the  court  and  of 
the  monks,  began  once  more  to  be  powerful,  had  its  effect  on  bis 
mind ;  and  that  to  all  this  was  added  the  impression  that  his  end 
was  near.  From  the  feeble  character  of  this  individual,  we  may 
also  account  for  it,  that  though  equal  liberty  had  for  several  years, 
been  granted  to  both  parties,  he  had  nevertheless  he»tated  to  decide 
before  in  favor  of  image-worship,  and  to  use  the  authority  of  his  patri- 
archal rank  for  its  restoration.  The  truth  was,  perhaps,  that  he 
stood  in  too  much  fear  of  the  still  powerful  party  of  the  iconoclasts, 
supported  as  they  were  by  the  imperial  body-guard.  But  if  he  really 
was  the  the  first  to  recommend  the  emperor's  secretary  Tarasios  as 
a  smtable  person  to  succeed  him,  he  did  so,  no  doubt,  in  confiarmity 
with  a  plan  concerted  by  the  court ;  —  or  else  this  recommendatkm 
of  Tarasius  by  the  exi»ring  patriarch  was  merely  a  story,  invented 
for  the  purpose  of  first  drawing  the  attention  of  &e  people  to  a  man 
so  far  removed  by  his  position  from  the  sjuritual  order,  and  of  paDiatp 
ing  the  irregularity  of  his  choice.  Such  irregularity  was  indeed  bm 
no  means  a  singular  occurrence  in  the  Byzantine  empire,  where  sad* 
den  transfers  from  hi^  civil  posts  to  the  service  of  the  chnrch  mi^t 
often  be  witnessed.    But  still,  in  the  present  case,  where  a  man  hid 

*  This  is    confirmed  by  a   fact  which  was  forced  to  accept  it  against  hit  wiH 

Theophanes  reports,  Tiz.  that  in  the  reign  Bat  it  may  be,  that  Paul's  later  ooodnct 

if  m   emperor   Leo  he   had  struggled  first  induced  him  to  giye  this  sluip*  to  the 

Miiist  accepting  the  patriarchate,  because  stor^,  in  order  to  palliate  hit  earikr  he- 

Oi  the  tendency,  then  prerailing  at  Gon>  havior. 
•ttatiiiople,  to  oppose  images,  and  that  he 
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been,  selected  as  fhe  fit  instrament  for  achieving  a  sacred  trail:,  it 
would  doubtless  seem  to  stand  in  need  of  some  palliation.^  It  ww 
certainly  a  concerted  plan,  that  Tarasius,  when  offered  the  patriarcb* 
al  dignity,  should  decline  accepting  it ;  that  he  should  need  to  be 
urged,  and  should  be  called  upon  to  state  his  objections  publicly,  be- 
fore the  assembled  people.  He  said  that,  in  the  first  place,  he  roared 
to  pass  directly  from  business  altogether  secular,  with  unwasben 
hands,  into  the  sanctuary.  But  in  this,  he  felt  bound  to  submit  to 
the  divine  call,  as  made  known  to  him  through  the  will  of  the  queen 
regent.  His  greatest  fear,  however,  and  a  difEculty  which  seemed  to 
him  insurmountable,  was,  that  he  must  preside  over  a  church,  anaflh 
ematized  as  heretical  by  all  the  other  head  churches  of  the  woiUL 
He  could  not  undertake  to  bear  the  burden  of  such  a  condemnatioily 
the  consequences  of  which  he  proceeded  to  set  forth  in  such  hoi* 
guage  as  was  calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of 
his  audience.  For  these  reasons,  then,  he  declared,  that  he  coeld 
not,  with  a  good  conscience,  accept  the  ofiSce ;  unless  it  were  upon 
the  condition  that  all  would  unite  with  him  in  a  petition  to  the  queen 
regent,  that  she  would  take  the  proper  measures  for  restoring  union 
with  the  other  head  churches,  and  for  convening,  with  their  concilia 
rence,  an  ecumenical  council,  by  which  the  unity  of  doctrine  wif^ 
everywhere  be  reestablished.  His  address  was  received  by  the  midr 
titude  with  marks  of  approbation  ;  yet  many  who  plainly  saw  the  de- 
sign lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  affidr,  and  who  no  doubt  were 
attached  to  the  party  of  the  iconoclasts,  declared,  that  there  was  no 
need  of  a  new  council.^  But  Tarasius  took  up  the  matter  again,  re- 
marking, that  it  had  been  an  emperor,  Leo,  who  banished  the  imami 
from  the  churches,  and  the  council  of  Constantinople  had  found  W0 
images  already  banished  ;  the  matter  therefore  was  still  sub  liUy  onee 
the  ancient  tradition  had  been  arbitrarily  attacked.  And  so  it  wai 
settled,  that  a  general  council  should,  with  the  concurrence  of  fbe 
other  patriarchal  churches,  be  convened. 

Accordingly  a  correspondence  was  once  more  set  on  foot,  first  wifil 
pope  Hadrian  I,  who  was  invited  to  send  delegates  to  a  church-asaeoh 
bly,  to  meet  at  Constantinople.  Hadrian  declared  himself  satisfied  with 
the  orthodoxy  professed  by  Tarasius,  and  with  the  zeal  he  manifested 
for  the  restoration  of  image-worship ;  but  it  was  only  out  of  regard  to 
this,  and  to  the  present  emergency,  that  he  was  willing  to  overlook  the 
irregularity  in  the  election  of  one,  who  had  been  elevated  with  so  litfle 
preparation  to  the  highest  spiritual  digmty.  He  sent  two  delegates  to 
Constantinople,  who  were  to  act  as  his  representatives  at  the  counciL 
It  was  now  desired,  that  the  synod  should  be  held  not  merely  under 
the  presidency  of  the  two  first  patriarchs,  but  that  nothing  might  be 

*  It  is  singalar,  at  the  same  time  that  it  sahjcct  of  a  worthy  patriarch,  Taitulof 

confirms  what  is  said  ahoTc,  that  in  the  was  unanimously  selected. 

Sacra  addressed  to  the  second  council  of  '  See  Vit  Taras.  c.  Ill,  and  the  addnM 

Nice,  this  recommendation  of  Tarasius  is  of  Tarasius,  in  the  acte  of  the  seooad 

not  mentioned  ;  but  it  is  simply  said,  that  council  of  Nice,  Harduin.  IV.  f  36.    fil 

bj  all  experienced  men  in  tne  affairs  of  the  latter  passage,  it  is  said :  tlvIq  6h  b'>iyH 

tbe  church  who  had  been  consulted  on  the  ruv  iufpAwv  ia^ePaXkom, 
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wanting,  which  could  be  reckoned  among  ihe  marks  of  an  ecumenical 
council,  and  that  it  might  stand  with  decided  prominence  above  the 
council  of  the  iconoclasts — it  was  determined  that  all  the  five  pa- 
triarchs should  take  a  share  in  the  presidency.  Yet  although  it 
happened  at  the  present  time,  by  peculiar  circumstances,  that  the  or- 
thodox Melchitite,  and  not  the  Monophjsite  party,  had  succeeded  in 
elevating  a  man  of  their  own  number  to  the  patriarchate  of  Alexan- 
dria,* and  that  there  was  therefore  no  difficulty  in  the  way  so  far  as 
tins  was  concerned,  nevertheless  a  great  difficulty  still  remained,  aris- 
ing from  the  domination  of  the  Saracens  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  who 
for  political  reasons,  were  not  accustomed  to  allow  of  any  negotiations 
betwixt  the  churches  within  their  dominions,  and  those  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  patriarch  Tarasius  did  indeed,  send  delegates  with  let- 
ters, to  the  three  other  patriarchs  ;  but  these  delegates  met  on  their 
journey  a  company  of  monks  who  informed  them,  that  under  existing 
circumstances  the  object  they  had  in  view  could  not  possibly  be  accom- 
plished. If  they  were  determined  to  proceed  onward,  they  would 
not  only  involve  themselves  in  the  greatest  perils  without  effecting 
their  purpose,  but  by  exciting  the  suspicions  of  the  Saracens,  might 
bring  down  the  heaviest  calamities  upon  the  already  severely  op]M^ss- 
ed  Christian  communities  in  these  districts.^  Since,  then,  they  found 
it  impossible  to  accomplish  the  object  for  which  they  were  sent,  they 
were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  the  best  substitute  for  it 
which  the  circumstances  would  allow.  The  monks  chose  two  of  their 
own  number,  John  and  Thomas,  whom  they  represented  as  being 
Syncelli  of  the  patriarchs,  and  as  possessing  an  exact  knowledge  of 
the  prevailing  doctrines  in  the  orthodox  churches  of  Syria  and  'Egypt; 
and  these  —  with  the  little  authority  they  possessed  —  were  made  to  pre- 
sent themselves  before  the  coimcil  as  plenipotentiaries  and  represen- 
tatives of  the  three  patriarchs,  so  as  to  give  it  the  false  appearance 
of  having  been  held  with  the  concurrence  of  all  the  five  patriarchs.^ 

*  Comp.  Walch*8  Geschichte  u.  s.  w.  He  states  in  the  next  place,  certainly  with- 
Theil  10,  S.  516.  out  truth,  that  even  the  papal  delegates 

■  See  the  writing  of  these  monks,  which  had  come  to  Constantinople  on  other  bu- 

gives  an  account  of  the  whole  matter,  and  sincss,  and  not  on  account  of  the  synod, 

18  wrongly  cited  in   Harduin.  IV.  f.  137,  and  that  they  were  compelled  in  spi'to  of 

as  a  writing  of  the  patrian*h.  the  instructions  they  had  received,  to  stand 

•  It  is  remarkable  tliat  Theodore  Studi-  as  plenipotentiaries  and  representatives  of 
ta,  with  whom  the  authority  of  this  coun-  the  pope.  For  this  reason,  on  their  return 
dl  would  stand  high,  inasmuch  as  they  home,  they  were  deprived  by  the  pope  of 
reintroduced  image-worship,  and  who  their  spiritual  offices.  He  then  proceeds 
sometimes  speaks  of  it  as  an  ecumenical  to  say  of  the  other  patriarchs  :  oi  S"  u?.^oi 
council,  still  intimates,  that  it  did  not  strict-  Ik  fikv  tivaroX^r,  aAA'  frro  ruv  hrairda 
ly  deserve  the  title  ecumenical,  and  lays  irporpairevTec  koX  iXx^evrec,  ovx*  v'trd  tC^v 
open  the  whole  trick  in  the  case  of  the  so  noTpiapxCiv  uiroara^JvTec,  6ti  ^TjiVe  kvort' 
called  representatives  of  the  three  patri-  aav^  7}  vcrrepov^  Std.  rb  row  b^vovc  ^ioc  Srf- 
archs  —  tne  object  of  which  he  rightly  ex-  ?mv6ti  (fear  of  the  Saracens)  rovro  6}  hr- 
plains  as  having  been  to  command  that  oiovv  ol  kvraxr&a,  Iva  rbv  alperi^ovTa  ^abv 
respect  from  the  people  brought  up  in  the  fidX'Xov  ireiaumv  bp^oAo^eiv  ^k  tov  oUovfie' 
principles  of  the  iconoclasts  which  wonld  vik^v  dt/^ev  L'&poia^tjvai  avvodov.  He 
DO  due  to  the  authority  of  an  ecumenical  states,  that  this  council  is  considered  in  the 
oounciL  He  says  ^1.  1.  ep.  88 :  oi'6h  yUp  Roman  church  merely  as  a  trxrvodo^  romKij. 
ol  KCKadiKOTe^  uvntrpoavinoi  their  repre-  To  be  sure,  the  more  rigid  Theodore  had 
•cntatires)  rChf  a>Xuv  irarpiapxCnf,  V^evdef .  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  this  church 
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In  ttie  year  786  this  chnrclHMBembly  was  opened  at  CoDstantmople. 
The  plan,  however,  had  not  been  well  ooneerted.  The  majority  of  the 
bisliopB,  having  been  created  partly  in  the  time  of  Leo,  and  partly  in 
that  of  his  successor  Constantine,  stall  maintained  their  hostility  to 
images,  and  among  them  were  many  zealous  opponents,  many  from 
families  that  had  long  since  banished  images  from  their  households,  so 
that,  fi^m  childhood,  they  had  been  accustomed  to  abominate  them  as 
idols.i  But  still,  owing  to  the  servile  spirit  then  reigning  in  the 
Greek  church,  they  would  not  have  ventured  upon  so  stout  a  resist* 
ance  to  the  will  of  the  court,  unless  they  had  counted  upon  a  powerful 
support  from  the  amy,  and  especiaUy  from  ttie  imperial  boay-goard 
who  cherished  along  with  the  lively  remembrance  of  Constantino  Copro- 
nymus,  a  steady  attachment  to  his  principles.  These  bishops,  with 
whom  many  of  the  laity*  were  associated,^  held  secret  meetmgs  pre> 
vious  to  the  opening  of  the  council,  for  the  purpose  of  devinng  mei^ 
sures  for  frustrating  the  patriarch's  plans,  and  preventing  the  meeting 
of  a  council  which  they  regarded  as  whoUv  unnecessary.  The  pa- 
triarch, who  heard  of  this,  reminded  them  tnat  he  was  bishop  of  the 
capital,  and  that  they  were  guilty  of  an  infraction  of  tiie  ecclesiastical 
laws,  by  holding  meeting?  without  his  consent,  and  exposed  themselves 
to  the  loss  of  their  ofiSces.  They  now,  indeed,  relinquished  their  meet> 
ings ;  but  still  they  endeavored  to  carry  on  their  operations  in  secret. 
Meantime,  the  empress  with  her  body-guard,  made  her  entrance  into 
Constantinople  —  but  tiie  latter  instead  of  being  men  who  could  be  re- 
lied upon  to  support  the  measures  of  the  government,  were  on  the  con* 
trary  leagued  Vrith  the  bishops  of  the  oppoation.  On  the  evening  of 
the  thirty-first  of  July,  the  day  before  the  one  appomted  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  council,  an  excited  company  of  them  assembled  in  the  bap- 
tistery of  the  church  where  the  council  was  to  be  held,  with  noisy 
shouts,  one  exclaiming  this  thing  another  that,  but  all  uniting  in  the 
cry  that  there  should  be  no  council.  The  empress  did  not  on  this  ao* 
count  falter  in  her  purpose.  On  the  first  of  August,  the  council  was 
opened.  But  when  the  ecclesiastical  law  was  read,  that  no  general 
council  could  be  held  without  the  as^tance  of  the  other  patriarchs,  (a 
law  by  which  the  decrees  of  the  other  council  of  the  iconoclasts  were 
afterwards  declared  to  be  null  and  void,)  a  large  body  of  soldiers,  per* 
haps  at  the  instigation  of  the  bishops  of  the  opposition,  assembled  with 
wild  and  furious  shouts  before  the  doors  of  the  church ;  when  the  em* 
press  deeming  it  best  to  yield  to  force,  in  order  to  conquer  by  cunning, 

anembly,  on  account  of  their  lenient  treat-  party,  seems  to  hare  held  the  same  preee- 

meot  of  the  bishops  who  had  belonged  to  dence  now.    We  find  named  among  the 

the  party  of  the  iconoclasts,  and  of  those  heads  of  the  conspirators  against  images, 

convicted  of  simony ;  see  below.  Leo  bishop  of  Iconiom  in  ^rygia ;  Nico- 

*  So  said  several  of  the  bishops  at  the  laos  bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  tlje  same  pro- 

seoond  council  of  Nice,  actio  I.  Harduin  T.  vince :  Hypatios  bishop  of  Nice  in  Bithy- 

lY.  fl  so.  ^  raifTif  ry  tUp^ei  iffMv  yevvTj-  nia;  Gregory  bishop  of  Pisinus  in  Galatla: 

^ivrer  6,vtrpd^fifuv  koX  tfij^rr^rifiev.  Georgius  bishop  of  Fisidia ;  Leo  bishop  of 

'  'Ervpevov  (UTii  XaXnCtv  rivt^v  no^^MV  tiie  island  of  Rhodes,  and  another  Leo  bish-- 

rdv  Apt&fiov.    Harduin.  IV.  f  25.  op  of  the  island  of  Carpathus  (ScarpantoV 

'  They  were  bishops  from  different  coun-  See  Harduin.  1.  c  f.  47. 
tries ;  yet  Fhrygia,  the  original  seat  of  this 
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n&o^  one  oi  her  offioers  of  ih»  household  to  inform  the  aasemhled 
oonncil,  that  they  must  dissolyey  and  yield  to  the  violence  of  the  mi^ 
titudes  The  will  of  the  Lord  would  afterwards  soon  be  accomplLahdd.* 
The  empress  directed  that  the  multitude,  who  were  joined  also  l^j 
several  of  the  bishops,  should  rave  and  shout  against  such  as  presumed 
to  attack  the  authority  of  the  seventh  ecumenical  coundl,  until  noon, 
when  hunger  caused  the  people  to  disperse.  Thus  the  uproar  sub- 
ftded ;  and  the  cunning  Irene,  pretending  that  the  soldiers  ot  the  guard 
were  needed  abroad,  dbrew  them  away  from  the  city ;  when  they  were 
broken  up,  and  a  new  guard  fiormed  in  their  stead,  on  whom  reliance 
eould  be  placed*  All  the  necessary  preparations  having  been  made, 
the  genend  council  was  convened  one  year  later,  in  787  ;  not  at  Coa- 
stantinople,  where  disturbances  from  the  party  of  the  iconoclasts  were 
always  to  be  feared,  but  at  Nice,  where  it  might  derive  additional  au- 
thority firom  the  remembrance  of  the  first  Nicene  council.  The  num- 
ber of  the  members  composing  this  council  was  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty.  The  empress,  in  her  proclamation  for  the  council,  declared, 
it  is  true,  that  every  one  there  should  express  his  convictions  with  free- 
dom ;s  but  she  had  assured  herself  beforehand,  that  the  bishops,  hith- 
erto hostile  to  images,  would  now  yield  to  the  prevailing  spirit.  If 
everything  had  not  been  ahready  agreed  upon  and  settled  before  the 
d^berations  took  place,  it  would  have  been  impossible  so  quickly  to 
despatch  the  whole  business,  in  six  sessions  from  the  twenty-fourth  of 
September  to  the  uxth  of  October ;  so  that  in  the  seventh  and  last 
session  held  at  Nice  on  the  thirteenth  of  October,  nothing  remiuned, 
but  for  the  decisions  to  be  formally  published,  and  subscribed  by  all. 
The  history  of  those  six  sessions,  shows  too,  that  further  deliberations 
were  not  needed  on  the  employment  and  worship  of  images. 

At  this  council,  many  passages  from  the  older  church  teachers, 
sometimes  forged  from  the  earlier,  and  sometimes  genuine  from  the 
later  times,  were  read  and  quoted  as  testimonies  in  favor  of  images ; 
miracles  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  images  were  rehearsed  from 
the  lives  of  saints ;  nor  were  those  wanting  who  affirmed  they  had 
witnessed  such  themselves.  A  presbyter  testified,  that  on  his  return 
home  from  the  council  of  Constantinople  in  the  preceding  year,  he  had 
been  visited  by  a  severe  fit  of  sickness,  and  was  cured  by  a  figure  of 
Christ.3  Individual  bishops,  one  afler  another,  and  then  numbers  of 
them  together,  came  forward  and  renounced  the  errors  of  the  icono- 
clasts, and  deored  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Catholic  church.  Others 
appeared,  who  pretended  now  to  have  thoroughly  examined  the  whole 
subject,  and  to  have  arrived  at  a  sure  and  settled  conviction,^  —  bish- 

'  Hardoin.  ConcU.  IV.  f.  28.    According  pi^^firirwc  I'niaKonov^.     Among  the  few, 

to  the  declaration  of  Tarasins  himself  at  who  boldly  stood  by  the  side  of  Tarasius 

the  opening  of  the  second  Nicene  council  was  the  aoovementioned  Tcnerable  abbot 

(L  c.  f  34)  there  were  then  but  few  bishops  Plato,  whose  life  was  written  by  Theodore 

tkMxUy  in  favor  of  ima^-worship ;    he  Studita.    Sec  Acta  Sanct  T.  I.  April  Ap- 

•ays  of  these  events  :  Uivii'^rj  noXvavdpo^  pendix  §  24.  f  50. 

^Aoc  1^'^    Kol    iriKp'tac  yifutVy  t«*^>«f  '  L  c.  Hardnin.  f  38. 

^fuv  kin(3aXeiv,  i§  o*  x^fP^  ^^ov  iftfivir^'  '  See  Harduin.  IV.  f.  211. 

uev,  ixovret  e/f  av/i/Mxlav  Kai  rtvof  rbo'  ^  L.  c.  d  39. 
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ops  who,  with  a  disgusting  want  of  self-respect,  bore  volimtaiy  ioilik 
incmj  to  their  own  stupidity  and  ignorance  J  Whole  bodies  of  then 
exclmmed,  we  have  all  sinned,  we  have  ail  been  in  error,  we  all  bee 
forgiveness.^  One  of  those  bishops,  who  now  professed  to  repent  of 
their  former  hostility  to  images,  declared  he  had  become  convinced,  bj 
the  declarations  of  Scripture  and  of  the  &thers,  tiiat  the  use  of  mat 
ges  was  in  accordance  with  tiie  apostolic  tradition.  Tarasius  asked 
him,  how  it  could  happen  that  a  bishop  of  eight  or  ten  years'  standings 
as  he  was,  should  now,  for  the  first  time,  be  convinc^  of  tiie  truth ; 
to  which  he  had  the  effrontery  to  reply,  ^^  The  e\il  has  existed  for  so 
long  a  time,  and  acquired  so  great  an  influence,  that  perhaps  we  were 
led  into  the  error  in  consequence  of  our  sins ;  3  but  we  hope  in  God  to 
be  delivered."  Several  others  ^  excused  themselves  on  the  ground  tiial 
tiiey  were  bom,  brought  up,  and  educated  in  tiiat  sect ;  and  it  mi^ 
doubtless  be  true  of  many,  who  had  formed  their  opinions  when  thft 
government  allowed  nothing  to  be  said  in  favor  of  images,  and  who 
had  not  been  able  to  examine  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  tiiat  thej 
would  now  be  easily  convinced  by  tibe  arguments  of  the  image-w<»^ 
shippers.  One  of  the  bishops,  Gregory  of  Neo-Csesarea,  said,  ^^  I  am 
anxious  to  learn  how  my  lord  the  patriarch  and  the  holy  synod  shall 
decide  "  —  afterwards  he  added,  ^^  Since  this  whole  assembly  speak 
and  thmk  alike,  I  am  persuaded  tiiey  have  the  truth."'  A  very  easj 
matter,  to  be  sure,  for  men  of  this  stamp,  to  whom  the  voice  of  the 
majority  was  always  the  same  as  that  of  truth,  to  change  their  opin^ 
ions  with  each  change  of  tiie  times.  Some  who,  under  the  reign  of 
Constantine  Copronymus,  had  been  compelled  to  swear  that  they  would 
renounce  image-worship,  now  felt,  or  pretended  to  feel,  scruples  of 
conscience  about  professing  other  principles.  The  way  was  made 
clear  for  these  by  a  decree  of  the  council,  who  decided  that  it  was  no 
peijury  to  violate  an  oath  made  in  contradiction  to  the  divine  law.s 
Among  the  bishops  who  avowed  their  repentance,  were  some  that  had 
borne  a  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  iconoclasts  the  year  before. 
These  now  declared :  "  We  sinned  before  Qod  and  the  church ; — we 
fell  through  ignorance."  ?  The  same  Gregory  of  Neo-Ceesarea,  whose 
disgraceftd  confession  has  just  been  quoted,  was  one  of  the  most  fo9» 
ward  leaders  of  the  iconoclasts  at  the  council  of  Constantinople ;  but 
the  other  party  exulted  to  see  such  members  of  that  council  present 
also  at  this,  and  compelled  to  bear  witness  of  their  own  disgrace,  and 
to  condemn  their  own  teaching.^  Those  bishops  who  were  willing  to 
certify  their  orthodoxy  by  signing  a  formal  recantation,  were  not  only 
restored  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  but  permitted,  though  ni^ 
without  some  demurring,  to  retain  their  episcopal  stations.    That  the 

*  L.  c.  f.  41.  T^c  ItKpac  fuv  afta&iof  koX  Xel  Kot  ^fiopelt  iua^ov  koI  hrXijfM^opfr^^p, 
vu&peiac  Kot  iffuXfffievrf^  dtavoia^  iarl  dn  ij  oMf^eia  avrtf  karlv  if  vvvl  ^i^rovfUvil 
ToOro.  Koi  KTipvoaoidvfi.  f.  77. 

•L.cf.  62.  •L.c.f.aOS. 

*  L.  c  f.  48.  ^  P.  48. 

*  L.  c.  f.  60.  »  L.  f.  12a 

*  Hvi/ca  iTuoa  ij  dfi^yvpic  ainj  rd  fir  Aa- 
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COvmcU,  in  opposition  to  the  practice  of  the  church  in  similar  cases, 
should  treat  with  so  much  indulgence  the  men  who  had  been  at  the 
]iead  of  the  iconoclasts,  and  the  chief  managers  of  their  intrigueSi 
was  a  policy  which  no  doubt  seemed  to  be  justified  bj  ihe  circunv 
stances  of  the  times.  The  party  of  the  iconoclasts  was  still  too  pow- 
erful to  be  slighted  altogether ;  and  men  were  glad  to  adopt  any  means 
whatsoever,  which  served  to  deprive  that  party  of  its  heads  and  prin- 
dpal  adherents.  But  the  fierce  zealots  among  the  monks  were  not  to 
be  satisfied  with  this  policy  of  the  court  party.' 

As  to  the  form  of  the  recantation  adopted  in  this  case,  the  follow- 
ing particulars  in  it  deserve  to  be  noticed.  The  anathema  was  pro- 
nounced  on  all  such  as  despised  the  doctrines  of  the  fathers  according 
to  the  tradition'  of  the  Catholic  church ;  on  all  who  said,  that  on  points 
where  no  distmct  and  certain  instruction  is  ^ven  by  the  Old  or  New 
Testament,  we  are  not  bound  to  follow  the  doctrines  of  the  fathers,  of 
the  ecumenical  synods,  or  the  tradition  of  the  Catholic  church.^  From 
this,  it  may  be  conjectured,  that  many  of  the  iconoclasts,  when  op- 
posed by  the  authority  of  the  church  tradition,  were  in  the  habit  of 
replying,  that  even  this,  separate  from  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
could  not  be  considered  by  them  as  any  decisive  authority  —  a  mark 
of  ihe  protestant  tendency  which  proceeded  from  this  party  .3  At  tiie 
suggestion  of  one  of  the  Roman  delegates,  an  image  was  brought  into 
the  assembly,  and  kissed  by  all  the  members.^  In  the  seventh  ses- 
sion, to  determine  what  constituted  images,  and  what  reverence  was  due 
to  them,  it  was  resolved,  that  not  only  the  sign  of  the  cross,  but  also  im- 
ages drawn  with  colors,  composed  of  Mosaic  work,^  or  formed  of  other 
suitable  materials,  might  be  placed  in  the  churches,  on  sacred  vessels 
and  vestments,  on  walls  and  tables,  in  houses  and  in  the  streets,  as 
well  as  images  of  Christ,  of  the  virgin  Mary,  of  angels,  and  of  all 
hoLj  and  devout  men.  But  the  great  injustice  that  was  done  to  the 
advocates  of  the  image-worship,  by  broadly  accusing  them  of  idolatry, 
appears  from  the  following  express  determination  of  the  council  :-^ 
"  Bowing  to  an  image,  which  is  simply  the  token  of  love  and  rever- 
ence, ought  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with  the  adoration  which 
is  due  to  God  alone."  ^  The  same  was  true  also  of  the  cross,  the 
books  of  the  evangelists,  and  other  consecrated  objects.  To  this  sym- 
bolical expression  of  the  feelings  was  reckoned  likewise  the  strewing 

'  This  appears  afterwards  in  the  case  of  already  cited.    Thus  their  dependence  on 

Theodoras  Studita.    The  monks  made  it  a  the    dominant   court-party  becomes   stiU 

matter  of  complaint  against  the  majority  more  evident                                   \ 

of  the  bishops  in  this  council,  that  they  had  '  L.  c.  f.  42. 

obtained  their  official  stations  by  simony.  '  Sec  one  of  the  anathemas  pronounced 

See  the  letter  of  the  patriarch  Tarasius  to  in  the  eighth  session,  f.  494.    £2  ric  nuaay 

die  abbot  John.  Harduin.IV.f.  521.    Tou-  irapudooiv  kKKXtiaiaariKT/v,  iyypa^v  ^  ay 

Tuv  ovTiitc  ^ruv  heKd/.eoav  Ty  avvodtfi  rd  pa^v^  u^ereit  &vu^efM  ioTu. 

wkeov   ftepoc  ruv  evhi3uv  f<ova;^cJv,   koI  *  See  Act  V.  f.  322. 

ifiilC  Se  TTpoeyivuaKOfjLtv  r^v  iyKXtjaiv  rav-  *  E/itovcf  be  ^ij^ido^. 

nfv'  5ri  ol  irXeiovec  fCtv  kniaKoiruv  xphf^-  *  F*  *56.  'Aonaa/idv  Kai  rifttiriK^  itpoO" 

CIV  iivriaavro  r^  Upuavvnv.     This  a^;rees  kvviioiv  uTrovep-iv,  oi  fir^rifv  kotH,  irUmv 

with  the  remarks  of  an  image-worshipper  vpujv  aXij^iviv  XarpeiaVt  7  npiirei  fiovy  rj 

respecting  these  bishops,  which  we  nave  ^eiqL  ^ei. 
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6f  ineeBse  and  &e  Vurning  of  Gghts.^    The  honor  paid  to  an  im&g# 
wnsio  be  referred  to  the  object  which  the  image  represented. 

The  synod  haying  completed  its  bosiness  in  seven  sessions,  the  patri- 
arbh,  with  the  whole  assemblj,  was  directed  to  repair  to  Constantino- 
ple. Here,  on  the  twenty-third  of  October,  was  held  the  eighth  see- 
wna^  in  the  imperial  palace  of  Magnaura ;  and  this  was  attended  by 
the  empress  herself,  accompanied  by  her  son  Constantine,  and  Bta> 
roimdea  by  an  immense  multitude  of  the  people,  for  whom  the  im- 

Emskm  rf  this  grand  assembly  was  no  doubt  especially  designed, 
e  empress  commanded  that  the  decrees  which  had  been  passed 
riioold  be  publicly  read ;  she  then  asked  the  bishops  whether  ttieser 
decrees  really  expressed  their  common  conviction ;  and  all  having  de- 
dared,  with  repeated  exclamations,  that  they  did,  she  caused  tiie 
decisions  to  be  placed  before  her  and  her  son  Constantine,  and  boili 
subscribed  them.  When  this  was  done,  the  assembled  bishops  repeat* 
ediy  diouted,  in  the  usual  form.  Long  live  the  orthodox  queen-regent. 

Thus,  after  so  long  and  violent  a  contest,  the  worship  of  images 
once  more  gained  the  victory  in  the  Greek  church.  Bui  the  means 
to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  necessary  to  resort  in  order  to 
aehieve  this  victory,  proves  that  the  image-breakers  still  formed  a 
strong  and  important  party.  And,  of  course,  it  was  imposnble  that, 
by  such  means,  a  tendency  of  spirit  which  had  taken  so  deep  a  hxM 
01  a  portion  of  the  people,  could  be  suppressed  at  once.  Reactions 
would  ensue  from  tne  parfy  oppressed,  by  means  of  which,  as  we 
shin  see  at  the  opening  of  the  succeeding  period,  a  new  senes  of 
violent  conflicts  against  image-worship  would  finally  be  introduced. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  part  taken  by  the 
Western  church  in  these  disputes.  The  negotiations  between  tihe 
popes  and  the  iconoclast  emperors,  show  to  what  extent  the  worship 
of  images  had  become  dominant  in  the  church  of  Rome ;  but  it  was 
otherwise  with  the  church  of  the  Franks.  The  only  question  which 
here  suggests  itself  is,  whether  in  the  Prankish  church  image-worship 
was  opposed  from  the  be^ning,  —  since  we  find  that  in  the  time 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  Serenus,  bishop  of  Massilia,  was  a  violent  oppo- 
nent rf  images,  —  or  whether  this  tendency  of  the  religious  spirit 
was  first  caUed  forth  in  the  Prankish  church  by  the  progress  of  cul- 
ture in  the  Carolingian  age  ?  We  should  be  able  to  come  to  a  more 
certain  decision  of  this  point,  if  any  distinct  account  were  still  to  be 
found  of  the  first  proceedings,  witli  regard  to  images,  in  the  Frank- 
irii  church,  under  the  reign  of  Pipin.  By  occasion  of  an  embassy, 
sent  by  the  Greek  emperor  Constantme  to  king  Pipn,  the  points  of 
dispute  then  generally  existing  between  the  Greek  -and  Latim 
churches,  and  consequently  the  dispute  about  images,  were  discussed 

'In  tbe  letter  aho  addressed  by  Tam-  ror.  Henceiti8added,intheipiritofByiaii- 

siiif,  in  the  name  of  the  coanci],  to  the  em-  tine  adulation,  'Etrri  ytkp  irpwrKwn^K  «a2 

pfeis,  the  irpooKOv^atc  nard.  Karpeiav  is  dis-  9  Kara  rifiiiv  koH  iro&ov  icai  ^/ioUf  uf  irpoo^ 

tingnished  from  the  other  kinds  of  irpocKth  Kwovfiev  ijfulc  ri)v  koXXivikov  koI  iifieu' 

vfvir-*-e.  g.  from  that  kind  of  obeisance  raTfjv  ifiCiv  fiaviXeiav.    Hardnin.  IV   f 

ntdch  it  was  the  custom  to  pay  to  the  empe-  476. 
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in  an  assembly  of  bishops  and  seculars  at  G^itiliaciim  (G^tSly),  in 
767 ;  but  in  none  of  the  historical  records  which  xnentioii  this  asaein- 
bly,  do  we  find  a  word  respecting  the  conclusion  arrived  at  on  flie 
subject  of  images.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  draw  firom  what 
afterwards  followed  a  probable  inference,  with  regard  to  preceding 
events.  As  pope  Paul  the  first  signified  to  the  long  his  satisfactioii 
with  what  had  been  done  at  this  assembly,  in  which,  moreover,  panal 
delegates  took  part,^  we  might  be  led  to  conclude  Ihat  image-woraoip 
was  here  approved.  But  this  conclusion,  however,  would  not  be  war- 
ranted by  the  facts;  for  it  is  by  no  means  clear,  that  the  pope's 
approbation  had  any  special  reference  to  the  matter  in  questKin. 
The  business  transacted  at  this  assembly  related  not  only  to  other 
doctrinal  matters  beside  this,  but  also  to  a  disputed  question  of  a 

gUUco-^cUmastical  nature,  of  great  interest  to  the  pope.  The 
eek  emperor  had  endeavored  to  obtain  from  the  king  of  the  Franks 
the  restoration  of  those  possessions  in  Italy  wrested  by  the  latter  firam 
the  Longobards,  and  presented  to  the  church  of  Borne  or  to  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter's.  This  Pipin  had  refused.  Now  the  pope, 
m  expressing  to  the  king  his  satisfiELCtion  at  this  refusal,'  might  well 
be  induced  to  pass  a  milder  judgment  on  the  decisions  of  the  synpd 
with  regard  to  images ;  especially  since,  at  all  events,  the  Frankish 
church  would  have  to  agree  with  the  Boman,  in  oppomng  the  Greek 
destruction  of  images.  It  may  have  been  the  case,  also,  that  this 
common  opposition  to  the  then  Greek  church,  was  more  sharply  ex- 
pressed by  the  assembly ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  peculiar 
points  of  opposition  to  tibe  doctrine  of  the  Bomish  church  were  pre- 
sented in  a  more  covert  and  gentle  manner.  K  the  tendency  of 
reli^ous  smrit,  which,  on  this  particular  subject,  now  made  its  ap- 
pearance m  the  Garolingian  age,  had  been  altogether  new  in  the 
Frankish  church,  it  must  have  met  there  with  some  degree  of  resist* 
ance ;  but  of  this  we  find  not  the  least  indication. 

We  are  more  exactly  informed  respecting  the  part  taken  by  the 
Frankish  church  in  these  controversies,  under  the  reign  of  Gharie- 
magne.  This  emperor  himself  stood  forUi  as  a  zealous  opponent  of 
the  second  Nicene  council,  and  of  the  principles  expressed  by  that 
council  on  the  subject  of  image-worship.  The  hostile  relations  which 
now  arose  between  the  emperor  Charles  and  the  empress  Irene,  who 
had  retreated  from  her  first  advances  towards  betrothing  her  son 
Constantine  to  the  Frankish  princess  Bothrud,  might  be  supposed  to 
have  an  influence  on  his  manner  of  expressing  huuself  against  that 
council;  and  various  sarcastic  remarks  might  seem  to  betray  a  tem- 
per somewhat  ruffled  by  outward  occasions  of  excitement.    But  oer- 

'  The  words  of  the  pope :  Agnitis  omni-  Cod.  Carolin.  ep.  26.  Mansi  T.  XIL  f. 

bus  a  Yobis  pro  exaltationo  isanctae  Dei  614),  ho  hoped   that   he  would   answer 

ecdesiae  et  fidei   orthodoxae  defensione  nothing    nisi  qnod  ad  ezaltationem  ma- 

peractis  laetati  somiis.    See  Cod.  Carolin.  tris  yestrae  R(»nanae  ecdesiae  pertinere 

^.  80.  Mansi  Concil.  T.  XII.  f.  605.  noscatis,  and  that  he  wonld  on  no  accovnt 

'  The  pope  had  said  to  the  king,  when  take  back  again  what  he  had  once  given  to 

speaking  of  the  answer  to  be  given  to  the  the  apostle  Peter.    This  hope  the  pope 

Ureek  messengers   by  this  council  (see  bow  mw  fiilfiUed. 
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taasly  the  emperor's  condact  may  be  sa&faotoril^  explained  from  fhe 
spirit  of  purer  piet^  which  aziimated  him  and  his  eccleaastical  advi- 
sers, and  from  the  mipression  which  the  language  of  Byzantine  super- 
stition and  Byzantine  exaggeratian,  so  fond  of  indul^ng  in  a  fulsome 
verbiage,  would  make  on  the  simpler  feelings  of  the  pious  Frankish 
monarch.  Three  years  after  the  close  of  this  last  ificene  council, 
therefore  in  790,^  tiLcre  appeared,  under  the  emperor's  name,  a  refu- 
tation of  that  council ;'  and  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
composed  this  celebrated  work,  entitled  ^'  The  Four  Caroline  Books '* 
(quatuor  libri  Carolini),^  as  he  intimates  himself,  not  without  some 
assistance  from  his  theologians,  who  perhaps  furmshed  him  with  the 
matter,  and  had  some  share  in  elaborating  it,  especially  Alcuin,^  yet 
we  may  easily  believe  concerning  a  prince,  who  exercised  so  indepen- 
dent a  judgment  on  reli^ous  matters,  and  who  .even  directed  the 
attention  of  Alcuin  himself  to  important  corrections,  which  might  be 
made  in  his  writings,  that  this  work,  which  he  published  under  his  own 
name,  was  not  merely  read  in  his  presence,  and  found,  or  made  to  coin- 
cide with  his  own  views,  but  took  from  him,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
form  in  which  it  finally  appeared.  He  says  himself,  that  zeal  for 
God  and  the  truths  had  constrained  him  not  to  keep  silence,  but  to  ap- 
pear publicly  against  prevailing  errors. 

In  tliis  work,  while  he  distinguishes  the  use  from  the  abuse  of  images 
in  church-life,  he  combats  the  fanaticism  of  the  iconoclasts  as  well  as 
the  superstition  of  the  image-worshippers,  attacking  both  the  assem- 
blies which  represented  these  tendencies  and  laid  claim  to  the  charao* 
ter  of  ecumenical  councils.  It  was  objected  to  the  iconoclasts,  that 
they  were  bent  on  utterly  exterminating  those  images  which  had  been 
appointed  by  the  anciente  for  the  decoration  of  the  churches,  and  for 


*  As  if  said  in  the  preface  itself  (p.  8.  ed.  fh>m  the  conspiracj  which  had  been  ibnn- 

Henmann).  ed  against  him,  and  of  the  transfer  of  the 

'  He  himself  says :  qnod  opas  aggressi  imperial   crown    to   Charlemagne.     Tlie 

•nmns  cum   conniventia   sacerdotum   in  most  important  objecti6n  to  the  soppoai- 

Reno  a  Deo  nobis  concesso  catholicis  gre-  tion  that  Alcniil  assisted  in  the  compod- 

l^onspraelatonim.  tion  of  this  work,  is  the  chronological  one, 

'  Which  work  was  first  published  by  J.  brought  forward,  after  Frobenins  (see  T. 

^lins  (Jean  du  Tillet,  afterwards  bishop  II.  opp.  Alcuin.  f.  459),  by  Gieseler,  that 

of  Meanx),  in  the  year  1549.  Alcnm  was  then  absent  on  a  yisit  to  Eng* 

^  That  Alcuin,  whom  the  emperor  Charles  land.  But  even  if  this  were  so,  still  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  consulting  on  all  could,  while  absent,  assist  the  emperor 
contested  points  of  doctrine,  and  whom  he  with  his  pen ;  and  that  he  did  so,  is  con- 
employed  as  an  author,  must  have  had  firmed  by  a  tradition  found  in  the  English 
•ome  share  in  the  work,  appears  evident,  annalist,  Roger  of  Hoveden,  of  the  13th 
particularly,  from  the  striking  resemblance  century,  relating  to  the  yew  793,  which 
of  one  passage  in  the  Carolinian  books  states  that  Alcuin  wrote  and  tranuBmitted 
(IV.  c.  6.  pag.  456,  457,  ed.  Heumann)  to  the  king  of  the  Franks  a  letter  against 
with  a  passage  in  Alcuin's  Commentary  on  the  decrees  of  the  second  council  of  Nice, 
&e  Gospel  according  to  John  (1.  II.  c.  IV.  in  the  name  of  the  English  bishops  and 
f.  500,  ed.  Froben),  if  we  consider  that  he  princes.  Though  this  report  comes  from 
published  this  commentary  not  till  ten  too  late  a  peri(d  to  possess  the  force  of  a 
years  after  the  appearance  of  the  Caroli-  trustworthy  testimony,  and  also  contains 
nian  books ;  since  it  is  clear  from  the  let-  an  anachronism,  yet  some  ancient  traditioa 
ter  ad  soror.  et  fil.  which  is  prefixed  to  the  may  be  lying  at  we  foundation  of  it 
commentary,  that  these  books  appeared  *  Zelus  Dei  et  yeritatia  stndinm. 
complete  in  the  year  of  pope  Leo's  escape 


tBeBMHiJate of  pMt  eyents;!  IhattlfeyimwiselT placed  aH  images  in  one 
and  the  same  category  with  idob ;  and  that  'flie  members  of  weir  coani> 
dl  had  given  to  Constantine  the  honor  which  is  due  to  Christ  alone,  in 
eaymg  he  had  deKvered  them  from  idols,  yet  Ihe  conncil  of  the  icono^ 
elasts  TB  treated  with  more  lemiy  than  that  of  the  image-worshippers; 
wd  the  well  meant,  though  misguided  zeal  of  the  former  party  mr  ihd 
cause  of  Ood,  called  forth  by  the  excessire  superstition  of  the  latter, 
was  acknowledged.  In  opposition  to  the  harsh  expressions  which  had 
been  used  against  them  at  the  second  Nicene  council,  it  is  affirmed; 
tliat  they  had  by  no  means  inrolyed  themselves  in  so  great  a  sin,  by 
Btaripping  the  churches,  through  a  mistaken  zeal,  of  the  images  whicm 
served  to  embellish  them.*  With  fiur  greater  acrimony,  the  emperor 
expresses  his  opposition  to  the  principles  of  the  second  Nicene  council, 
as  well  as  to  the  arguments  by  which  they  were  defended ;  and  here 
the  interest  for  a  more  spiritual  mety  manifests  itself  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  While  to  hnages  no  other  end  is  assigned,  than  to  serve' as 
ornaments  to  the  churches,  or  as  means  for  perpetuating  the  memory 
of  events ;  and  while  the  use  or  the  abuse  of  them  for  these  ends,  is  de- 
clared to  have  no  further  bearing  on  the  interests  of  Christian  fiedth  f 
every  other  way  of  regarding  or  of  using  images,  is  opposed  in  the 
most  decided  manner ;  and  it  plainly  appears  how  entirely  foreign 
ftom  the  author  of  this  work  was  tiiat  enthusiasm  for  art  and  for  images, 
which  we  observe  among  the  Greeks.  He  calls  it  absurd  and  fool^^ 
to  maintain,  as  had  been  done  at  the  second  Nicene  council,  that 
images  exhibited  visibly  to  the  eye  the  walk  and  conversation  of  tfad 
saints,  when  in  fact  meir  virtues  and  merits  were  seated  in  the  soul, 
and  could  not  be  represented  in  sensible  materials  and  by  colors,  coda 
not  be  made  objects  of  sensuous  perception.  Can  anything  be  known 
—he  asks  —  about  their  wisdom,  their  eloquence,  their  profound  know* 
ledge,  by  the  outward  sense  of  sight  ? 

it  is  represented,  indeed,  in  this  work  as  being  the  true  end  ef 
images  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  holy  deeds ;  yet  not  in  any  such 
sense,  as  that  they  were  needed  to  bring  up  to  remembrance  that  which 
should  be  ever  present  to  the  reli^ous  mind ;  but  in  the  sense  that,  as 
sensible  representations  of  things  which,  even  without  such  outward 
memorials,  were  present  to  the  religious  consciousness,  they  served  to 
embellish  the  churches.  And  accordin^y  the  image-worshippers  were 
censured  for  maintaining  that  images  were  necessary j  to  perpetuate 
and  to  call  up  the  memory  of  holy  thmgs.  To  ascribe  to  them  so  rmu^ 
importance  as  this,  seemed  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  spiritual  na^ 
tu^  of  Christianity.    They  who  so  expressed  themselves,  confessed  to 

^  Imagines  in  omamentis  ecclesiae  et  mentnm  sint,  an  etiam  non  sint,  nnUom  fi- 

memoria  renim  gestamm  ab  antiqais  posi-  dei  catholicae  affcrre  potemnt  praejadidun, 

tat  c  V.  qoippe  cum  ad  peragenda  nostrae  salatis 

'  See  1. 1,  c  27. 1.  IV.  c.  4.    In  abolendis  mysteria  nnllom  penitoa  offidnm  habere 

a  basilicamm  omamentiu  imaginibos  qno-  noscaator. 

dammodo  fucrnnt  incaad,  had  erred  from  *  Quantae  sit  absnrditatis  qnantaeqne  de- 

imperitia,  not  from  nequitia.  mentiae. 

'L.  II.  c.  21.    Utmm  in  basilicis  prop-  *  See  L  L  c.17.  p.  100. 
ter  memoriam  rerum  gestamm  et  onia- 
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a  singular  blindness ;  they  acknowledged  so  poor  a  memory,  as  that, 
without  the  help  of  images,  they  must  be  afraid  they  shoiild  be  with* 
drawn  from  Hie  service  of  God  and  from  the  worship  of  his  saints. 
They  acknowledged  themselves  incapable  of  so  raising  the  mind's  eye 
above  sensible  things,  as  to  draw  from  the  fountain  of  eternal  light, 
witliout  help  from  tibe  material  creation.^  As  the  spirit  of  man  is  sup- 
posed to  stand  in  such  fellowship  with  him  after  whose  image  it  was 
created,  as  to  be  competent  to  receive  into  itself,  without  the  media* 
tion  of  any  created  thing  whatever,  the  image  of  the  truth  itself  which 
is  Christ ;  so  it  is  the  height  of  madness  to  affirm,  that  this  spirit  needs 
a  memento,  in  order  not  to  forget  him.  This  would  be  a  proof  of  crimi- 
nal weakness,  and  not  of  that  freedom,  which  must  be  regarded  as  tiie 
characteristic  mark  of  the  Christian  standing-ground.^  ^e  futh  of  a 
Christian  should  not  cling  to  sensible  things ;  it  must  be  looked  for  only 
in  the  heart.  The  meaning  of  this  is,  ^at  the  faith  of  Christians  has 
respect  to  that  which  is  invisible ;  and  that  it  must,  with  the  heart, 
rise  to  that  which  is  invisible ;  —  in  proof  of  which  he  quotes  B<nn. 
8:  24  and  10:  8.  The  following  is  one  of  the  prominent  ideas  c<»i* 
stantly  reverted  to  in  this  work :  God,  who  fills  all  things,  is  not  to  be 
adored  or  sought  after  in  sensible  images,  but  should  be  ever  present 
to  the  pure  heart.^  "  Unhappy  memory  —  it  is  said  in  another  placed 
—  which  in  order  to  think  of  that  Christ,  who  should  never  be  absent 
from  the  good  man's  heart,  needs  the  presence  of  an  image,  and  which 
can  enjoy  the  presence  of  Christ  only  by  seeing  his  image  painted  on  a 
wall  or  on  some  sensible  material ;  for  such  a  remembrance  nourished 
by  images,  comes  not  from  that  love  of  the  heart,  which  inwardly  con- 
striuns  us  to  think  of  Christ,  but  is  thrust  upon  us  from  without,  even 
as  we  are  compelled  to  present  before  our  souls  the  very  objects  we 
hate,  as  soon  as  we  behold  them  in  a  painting.  Of  such  people  it  is 
verily  to  be  feared,  that  should  they  by  some  Edckness  lose  their  eye- 
ri^t,  or  by  some  accident,  be  deprived  of  their  image,  they  would  ut- 
teriy  forget  that  Saviour,  whose  memory  ought  ever  to  be  present  to 
their  minds.  We  Christians,  who  with  open  face  beholding  the  gloiy 
of  God  are  changed  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  ^ory,  2  Cor. 
S:  18,  are  no  longer  bound  to  seek  tiie  truth  in  images  and  pictures,— 
we  who  through  faith,  hope  and  charity,  have  attuned  by  hu  own  help 
to  the  truth  which  is  in  Christ.^  In  opposition  to  the  second  Nicene 
ocrancil,  which  had  compared  the  images  of  Christians  with  the  Cheru- 
bim and  the  tables  of  the  law  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  diflferent  points 
of  view  of  the  Okl  and  of  the  New  Testament  were  distinctly  set  forth. 
^  We,  who  follow  not  the  letter  which  killeth  but  the  spirit  which  maketh 
aUve,  who  are  not  the  fleshly  but  the  spiritual  Israel,— we  who  look 

*  Magna  se  coecitate  obrntos  esie  faten-  creatmrae  corporeae  adjatorio   fblciantiir, 

tor,  q«i  vim  lUaxn  animae,  quae  memoria  L  II.  c  23. 

mmcapatur,  ita  se  yitiatam  habere  demon-  '  Cum  hoc  infinnitatis  lit  Titimn,  non 

fltnmt,  cni  nisi  imaginmn  adrainicnlnm  suf-  libertatis  indicium, 

fragetnr,  ab  intentione  servitatis  IM  et  '  Non  est  in  materialibns  imaginiboa  ado- 

Teaeradone  sanctonim  ejus  reccdere  com-  randus  vel  qnaerendos,  sed  in  corde  mon- 

pellatur :  nee  se  idoneos  arbitrantnr,  men-  ditsimo  semper  lubeiidiis,  1.  HL  e.  89. 

tis  ocalum  snpra  creatwam  corpoream  le-  ^  L.  IV.  c  1.  pag.  48S. 

Tare  ad  hanriendum  aetemnm  Inmen,  nisi  *  Lb  L  e.  1ft.  p.  89. 
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not  at  the  lUngB  ivbich  are  seen,  but  fix  our  minds  tqxm  ibose  wlnek 
•re  nimeen,  rejcnce  to  have  receired  from  the  Lord  mysteries  greater 
not  onlj  Aan  images,  which  contun  no  mvsteries  at  all,  but  even 
creater  and  more  snbUme  than  the  chembim  and  the  tables  of  the  law  ;' 
m  tiie  latter  were  the  antitypes  of  tilings  future  ;  but  we  possess  tmlj 
and  qnritaallj  what  had  been  prefigured  bj  those  symbob.''^  Hie 
image^woEBhippers,  as  we  hare  seen,  were  wcmt  to  compare  images,  in 
reference  to  the  higher  things  they  represented,  with  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tmres.  In  opposition  to  this,  the  far  greater  importance  of  tiie  sacred 
Bcriptures,  as  a  means  of  cultivating  and  prom(;fting  the  Christian  life, 
is  most  distinctly  set  forth.  Holy  Scripture  is  a  treasure  richly  stored 
with  all  manner  of  goods :  he  who  comes  to  tiiem  in  a  devout  temper 
of  mind,  rejoices  to  find  tiiat  which  he  sought  in  fiuth.*  By  the  Ni> 
eene  council,  as  well  as  by  the  image-worshippers  generally^  images 
were  compared  with  the  sign  of  ihe  cross.  But  even  this  was  attribo* 
ting  too  much  importance  to  them.  The  sign  of  the  cross  is  here  set 
quite  above  images — not,  to  be  sure,  without  fidling  into  a  like  error 
with  the  image-worshippers ;  once  the  outward  symbol  and  the  idea 
represented  by  it  are  not,  as  they  should  have  been,  kept  dis- 
tinctly apart.  Under  thi$  banner,  and  not  by  images  —  it  is  said*— 
the  okl  enemy  was  vanquished ;  by  these  weapons,  not  by  showy  gauds 
of  color,  the  power  of  the  devil  was  destroyed ;  by  the  former  and  not 
by  the  latter,  the  human  race  was  redeemed ;  for  on  the  cross,  not  on 
images,  hung  the  ransom  which  was  paid  for  the  world.  The  cross, 
and  not  a  picture,  is  the  sign  of  our  king,  to  which  the  war* 
riors  of  our  army  constantly  look.3  The  comparing  of  images  at  that 
council,  with  relics  of  the  samts,  and  the  requiring  a  like  reverence  to 
be  paid  to  them,  is  also  noticed  with  disapprobation.  Thus,  no  small 
injury  was  done  to  the  saints  ;^  since  raiment  which  had  been  worn  by 
the  saints,  and  thmgs  of  the  like  kind,  ought  to  be  reverenced,  because 
by  contact  with  their  persons  they  had  acquired  a  sacredness  which 
begat  respect.  Images  had  been  sanctified  by  no  such  contact ;  but 
were  made  as  it  happened,  sometimes  beautifully,  sometimes  not,  aOf 
cording  to  the  skill  or  the  artist,  or  the  tools  and  materials  he  employed. 
To  show  reverence  for  the  bodies  of  saints,  was  a  great  means  of  pro- 
motmg  piety.  Thejf  reigned  with  Christ  in  heaven,  and  their  bodiet 
were  destined  to  rise  again  from  the  dust.  To  show  such  reverence 
for  images,  which  had  never  lived,  and  could  never  rise  again,  but 
must  be  consumed  by  fire  or  by  natural  decay,  was  quite  another 
tfaing.^  Conndered  in  this  point  of  view,  not  only  the  act  of  {Hostra- 
tion  (sn^otfx^cri^),  defended  by  tiie  image-worshippers,  was  ocmdemned 
as  a  transfer  of  the  adoration  belonging  to  God  alone  to  a  created  object,* 

*  I.  c.  1 9.  p.  107.  Utis,  si  pertaiiaciter  defenditnr.  See  p.  379, 
'L.II.c30^  Le.  ifa  nuun  allows  himself  to  bo  hmried, 
'  L.  11.  c.  28.  p.  S15.  no  matter  how,  into  an  act  of  this  sort,  it  ii 
^  I«.  IIL  c  94.  either  foUj,  or  ignorance.    But  i^  whea 

*  L.  IIL  c.  94.  made  aware  of  the  falsehood,  he  still  obsti- 

*  Adoratipncm  soli  Deo  debitam  iayigi-    nalalj  defiMods  it,  this  is  madness  or  onbe- 
nibos  impertiro  ant  scgnittae  est,  A  otcnn-    Ue(,  waat  of  the  right  iaith  in  God. 

qM  agitnr,  ant  insaniae  Tel  petans  infldtli* 


and  as  a  species  of  idolatry,  but.eyery  mode  of  tesiifymg  that  rereiw 
eace  or  love  to  lifeless  images  which,  fior  the.  reasons  above  atated^ 
lai^t  be  shown  to  the  boaes  of  the  saints,  was  rejected  as  udbefitting 
and  irrationaL  It  was  denounced  as  a  foolish  thing  to  express  thoaa 
feelings  for  lifeless  images,  which  could  p»>perly  be  referred  only  ia 
living  beings  ;^  and  iiie  multifarious  customs  in  regard  to  this  matter^ 
which  had  sprung  up  among  the  Greeks,  were  shandy  rebuked.  ^^  Yoa 
may  painfully  study  attitudes — it  is  said  to  the  miage-wordbippars— « 
while  making  your  supplications,,  with  incense  before  your  images ;  we 
will  carefiilly  search  aiter  our  Lord's  commands  in  the  books  of  the 
divine  law.  You  may  keep  lights  burning  before  your  pictures ;  we 
will  be  diligent  in  studying  the  Holy  Scriptures."^  But  here  the  em- 
peror introduces  an  objector :  ''  You  deride  those  who  bum  li^ts  and 
strow  incense  before  dumb  images,  and  yet  you  yourselves  bum  lights 
and  incense  in  churches,  which  are  but  senseless  buildings."  To  tfaia 
he  replies :  '^  It  is  one  thing  to  light  up  the  places  consecrated  to  God's 
worship,  and  in  these  places  to  present  to  God  Hie  incense  of  prayer 
and  sensible  incense ;  it  is  quite  another,  to  set  lights  before  an  image 
that  has  eyes  and  sees  not,  to  bum  incense  before  an  image  ibaJt  has  a 
nose  but  smells  not.  It  is  one  thing,  solemnly  to  honor  the  house  o£ 
God's  majesty  built  by  believers,  and  consecrated  by  the  priests ;  and 
quite  another  irrationally  to  bestow  presents  and  kisses  on  images  form* 
ad  by  the  hand  of  some  painter ;  for  churches  are  the  places  where  be> 
lievers  congregate ;  where  their  prayers  are  heard  by  a  merciful  God ; 
where  the  sacrifice  of  praise  is  offered  to  the  Most  High,  and  the  si^ 
crament  of  our  salvation  (mass)  is  celebrated ;  where  troops  of  angdg 
assemble  when  by  the  hands  of  priests  the  community  of  believers  pre* 
sent  their  offering ;  where  the  word  of  God  comes  to  water  the  thirsty 
heart."  The  emperor  objects  to  the  Greeks,  that,  as  he  had  been  in- 
fermed  by  his  own  embassadors  and  those  of  his  father,  while  they  be- 
stowed much  pains  on  the  fitting  up  of  images,  they  let  their  churches 
go  to  decay ;  and  to  which  he  contrasts  tl^e  ma^iificent  endowment 
of  the  churches  in  the  Frankish  empire.^ 

As  the  Greeks  were  mclined  to  bestow  the  greatest  attention  oa  the 
outward  ceremonial  of  image-worship,  even  to  the  neglect  of  the  more 
fHractical  duties  of  Christianity,  we  see  how  just  a  conception  the  eo^ 
peror  had  formed  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  Greek  church,  when 
we  find  him  reminding  them,  that  while  the  sacred  Scriptures  nowhefO 
enjoin  image-worship,  they  do  teach  that  men  should  eschew  evil  and 
follow  after  that  which  is  good.'*    With  regard  to  the  nice  distinctions 


^  Alind  est  hominem  salntatiouis  officio  nibos,  qaippe  cum  in  regno  a  Deo  nobis 

et  huinanitatis  obsequio  adorando  sulutnrc,  conccsso  basilicae  ipso  opitulante,  qui  eas 

aliad  pictaram  diversorum  colorum  fuels  conservore  dignatar,  affluenter  uuro  ai^n- 

compaginAtam  sine  grcssa,  sine  voce  vol  toqne,  ^mmis  ac  margarids  et  cacteris  to* 

OMteris  sendibas,  nesdo  quo  cultu,  adorarc,  nustissimis  rcdondent  apporatibus. 

L  I.  c.  9.  *  Deum  inqnircndam  ao<>ait  (Script  8.) 

*  L.  11.  c  30.  per  Domini  tiraorem,  non  per  iroaginam 

'  L.  IV.  c.  3.    Pleraeque  basilicae  in  eo-  adorationem,  et  enm,  qui  vult  vitam  et  cn- 

mm  terris  non  solum  luminaribns  et  thy-  pit  videfe  dies  bonoa,  non  imaieinea  ad«* 

miamatibos,  sed  ctiam  ipsis  carent  tegmi-  rarOt  Md  labia  a  dolo  et  lingu^un  a  male 
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by  Yrhich  it  was  sought  to  justify  or  palliate  the  worship  of  imageiL 
he  says  all  this  might  be  well  enough  among  the  learned,  out  it  would 
answer  no  good  purpose  with  the  multitude.  Though  the  educated, 
who  reverenced  images  not  for  what  they  are  but  for  what  they  repre* 
sent,  might  escape  superstition ;  yet  they  must  ever  prove  an  occasion 
of  stumbling  to  the  rude  and  uncultivated,  who  reverenced  and  wor- 
shipped in  &em  only  what  they  saw.  And  if  our  Saviour  denounces 
so  heavy  a  curse  on  him  who  should  offend  one  of  these  little  ones, 
how  much  heavier  must  this  curse  fall  on  him,  who  either  forced  ft 
large  portion  of  the  church  into  image-worship,  or  threatened  thoeo 
with  the  anathema  who  rejected  it.^ 

In  refutation  of  the  appeal  to  miracles  said  to  have  been  wrought 
by  images,  the  emperor  remarks  :  ''  It  was  not  clear  from  unimpeach- 
able testimony,  that  such  miracles  had  actually  been  wrought  —  per 
haps  the  whole  was  a  mere  fiction.  Or  if  such  things  had  actuallj 
happened,  still  they  might  only  be  works  of  the  evil  spirit,  who  by  hia 
deceptive  arts  sought  to  beguile  men  into  that  which  is  forbidden.* 
Or  even  if  we  were  bound  to  recognize  in  these  cases  wonderful 
works  proceeding  from  God  himself,  yet  even  this  would  not  sufiSce  to 
set  the  propriety  of  image-worship  beyond  question ;  for  if  God 
wrought  miracles  by  means  of  sensible  things  to  soften  the  hearts  of 
men,  yet  he  did  not  intend  by  so  doing  to  convert  those  sensible  things 
into  objects  of  worship  —  as  might  be  shown  by  many  examples  of 
miracles  from  the  Old  Testament."  ^  Nor  would  the  emperor  allow, 
that  any  weight  was  to  be  given  to  the  evidence  of  a  vision  of  angeb 
in  a  dream,  to  which  one  member  of  the  Nicene  council  had  appealed* 
No  doubtful  matter  could  be  settled  by  a  dream ;  for  it  was  impossi- 
ble, by  any  evidence,  for  one  man  to  prove  to  another  that  he  had  ac- 
tually seen  what  he  pretended.  Therefore  dreams  and  visions  ought 
to  be  carefully  sifted.  Dreams  inspired  by  the  divine  Spirit  did, 
indeed,  occur  in  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  these,  however,  were  but  indi- 
vidual cases.  Dreams,  again,  needed  to  be  distinguished  in  respect  to 
their  origin  ;  in  respect  to  the  question,  whether  Siey  proceeded  from 
divine  revelation,  or  from  the  person's  own  thoughts,  or  from  tempta- 
tions of  the  evil  spirit ;  *  commonly,  however,  they  were  deceptive. 
And  as  it  concerned  the  vision  of  an  angel,  it  behooved,  even  where 
such  a  vision  had  been  vouchsafed,  to  follow  the  direction  of  St.  Paul, 
and  try  the  spirits,  whether  they  were  from  God  ;  and  this  was  to  bo 
know^n,  according  to  the  instruction  of  our  Lord,  from  their  fruits. 
Now  as  image-worship  is  an  ungodly  thing,  it  could  not  have  been  a 
good  spirit,  from  whom  the  exliortation  to  such  worship  proceeded.* 
As  we  have  already  said,  reference  was  often  made,  in  defending  im- 
age-worship, to  the  picture  of  Christ  sent  to  king  Abgarus.     But 

infltitatt  cohibere.     Nee  picturam  colere  '  III.  c.  25. 

docuiu  sed  declinare  a  malo  et  facere  boni-  ^  Veniunt  nonnnnqaam  ex  revelatiane, 

tatem,  I.  23.  mnltoties  vero  aut  ex  cog^tatione  aat  ex 

*  L.  m.  e.  16.  tentatione  ant  ex  aliqaibos  hiB  simiUbiiti 

'  Ne  forte  calliditatis  suae  astu  antiquns  III.  c.  25. 

hoetifl,  dam   mira   ouaedam  deidonstrat,  *  L.  III.  c  26. 
Ad  iUidta  peragenda  traadalenter  sciadeat 
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neither  the  truth  of  this  story,  nor  even  Hie  genuineness  of  the  pre- 
tended correspondence  between  Christ  and  king  Abgarus,  was  acknow- 
ledged in  the  Carolinian  booksJ 

It  is  true,  the  worship  of  saints  was  not  bj  any  means  placed,  in 
these  books,  in  the  same  category  with  the  worship  of  images,  the  for- 
mer being  acknowledged  to  be  a  truly  Christian  act ;  at  the  same  time, 
however,  it  was  circumscribed  within  the  limits  which  the  Christian 
consciousness  demands.  While,  at  the  second  Nicene  council,  images 
which  it  was  pretended  had  wrought  miraculous  cures,  were  compared 
with  the  brazen  serpent,  the  advice  here  given  is  2  "  Let  those  who 
are  afflicted  with  any  bodily  disease,  repair  to  images  and  look  up  to 
ihem,  that  so,  when  they  find  they  are  not  cured  by  thus  lootbg, 
they  may  return  and  trust  the  Lord,  that  through  the  mediation  of  the 
saints  they  will  be  restored  to  health  by  him,  who  is  the  Author  of  all 
health  and  of  all  life.^  Men  ought  not  to  believe  that  the  saints, 
who  in  their  life-time  sought  not  their  own  glory,  but  often  disdained 
the  marks  of  honor  which  it  was  intended  to  show  them,  were  pleased 
or  benefited  by  such  overwrought  and  foolish  testimonies  of  respect.^ 

Although  this  book  appeared  under  the  name  of  an  emperor,  yet 
the  Byzantine  habit  of  idolizing  royalty  was  castigated  in  it  with  great 
severity ;  for  the  vestiges  of  the  old  apotheosis  were  still  retained  in 
ttie  tities  and  honors  bestowed  on  the  Byzantine  emperors.  The 
Greek  image-worshippers  had,  in  &ct,  appealed  to  the  custom  of  pros- 
tration, usually  observed  before  the  images  of  the  emperor.  By  this 
occasion,  the  emperor  Charles  was  led  to  express  himself  strongly 
against  such  a  custom.  ''  What  madness — said  he  —  to  resort  to  one 
forbidden  thing,  for  arguments  to  defend  another ! "  ^  He  then  goes 
on  to  represent  this  custom  as  having  sprung  from,  and  as  being  a  rem- 
nant of,  that  pagan  idolatry,  which  ought  to  be  utterly  abolished  by 
Christianity.*  It  was  the  duty  of  Christian  priests  to  take  their  stand 
against  customs  so  repugnant  to  Christianity.  So,  too,  the  mentioning 
of  the  empress  and  emperor  in  the  acts  of  the  coimcil,  under  the  tide 
of  divine  (^€ib«),  as  w^ell  as  the  citation  of  the  imperial  rescripts  by  the 
name  of  divalia  (^&eia  yQaiAiAara)  was  expressly  condemned,  as  savor- 
ing of  paganism.®  The  low  flattery  of  the  bishops  who  compared  the 
emperors,  as  restorers  of  the  pure  Christian  doctrines,  with  the  apos- 
tles, is  severely  reproved  ;^  and  the  occasion  is  seized  for  drawing  out 
the  contrast  in  full  between  the  emperors  and  the  apostles.®  As  these 
Inshops  had  at  the  same  time,  asserted,  that  the  emperors  were  en- 

*  See  1.  IV.  c.  10.  ligno,  cum  talem  gentilibas  occasionem  de- 

*  L  IS.  Solas  Dens  adorandns,  martyrcs    mus  mortalium  reg^om  imagines  adorando 
TWO,  vel  quilibet  sancti  renerandi  polios,    et  ab  his  exempla  samendo. 

i|iiain  adorandi.  L  IV.  c  27.  *  L.  I.  c.  3.     Qui  se  fidci  et  religionis 

'  L.  III.  c.  16.  Christianae  jactant  redncrc  fastigium,  qui 

^  Nam  quis  furor  est,  quaevc  dementia,  et  intra  ecclesiam  novas  et  incptas  constitu- 

ut  hoc  in  cxemplum  adorandamm  imagi-  tiones  audacter  statuore  affectant  et  se  Di- 

mun  ridiculum  adducatur,  quod  imperato-  vos  suaque  gesta  Divalia  gentiliter  nanca- 

nim  imagines  in  civitatibus  et  platcis  ado-  pare  non  formidant 

nntar  et  a  re  illicita  res  illicita  stabiliri  pa-  ^  O  adulatio  cur  tanta  praesumis  ? 

letar?  III.  15.  '  Tanta  est  distantia  inter  apostolos  et 

*  Cam  apostolicis  instroamur  docamen-  imperatores,  quanta  inter  wmctos  et  pecca 
lis,  nallam  nos  dare  debere  occasionem  ma-  tores.  I.  IV.  c  90. 

VOL.  m.  21 
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lightened  by  the  same  Sprit  with  the  apostles  it  is  observed  on  tUi 
point,  that  tiie  emperors  were  here  in  no  respect  distinguished  bom 
other  Christians ;  for  that  spirit  was  none  other  than  the  Holy  Srarit; 
and  it  was  yery  clear  that  all  true  Christians  possessed  the  Hofy 
Sprit ;  for  St.  raul,  Rom.  8:  9,  says,  He  Ihat  hath  not  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  is  none  of  his. 

The  synod  is  censured,  Again,  for  having  allowed  themselves  to  be 
guided  and  instructed  by  a  woman ;  for  having  suffered  a  woman  to 
take  part  in  their  meetings,  though  in  direct  contrariety  to  the  natural 
destination  of  the  female  sex,  and  to  the  law  given  by  the  Apostle 
Paul  commanding  that  women  should  be  silent  in  the  church  assem- 
blies. The  woman  was  to  teach  and  admonish  only  in  the  family  cir- 
cle—  to  this  alone  the  passage  in  Titus  2:  3,  referred  J 

We  remarked  in  the  history  of  the  church-constitution,  that  the 
emperor  Chwles  ascribed  to  the  popes  a  primacy  over  all  other 
churches,  and  a  certain  right  of  superintendence  over  all  ecclesiastical 
htSsars ;  and  that  ih  ecclesiastical  matters  he  was  always  glad  to  act 
in  concert  with  them.  Accordingly  we  find  this  way  of  thinking,  and 
this  efibrt  plainly  manifesting  itself  in  the  Carolinian  books,  though  in 
all  other  respects,  the  emperor  expresses  himself  with  so  much  free- 
dom, evidently  departing,  in  important  points,  from  the  principles  of 
the  Roman  church.^  In  this  work,  he  notices  the  fact,  that  while  in 
the  Frankish  church  the  unity  of  doctrine  with  that  of  Rome  was  al- 
ways preserved,  so  by  occasion  of  a  visit  which  pope  Stephen  made 
to  the  Frankish  church,  umty  was  restored  also  to  their  church 
Psalmody,'  He  then  remarks,  that  by  his  own  efforts,  this  confomutr 
to  the  psalmody  of  the  church  of  Rome  was  still  further  promoted, 
not  only  in  Frankish  churches,  but  also  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  among 
some  few  of  the  northern  tribes  which  by  his  means  had  been  con^ 
verted  to  the  Christian  faith.^ 

As  he  remarks  here,  however,  that  all  should  seek  help  from  the 
Romish  church  next  after  Christy  it  is  evident,  that  he  was  accustom- 
ed to  refer  his  Christian  convictions  in  the  first  instance  to  Christ; 
and  in  regard  to  what  he  believed  he  had  found  to  be  Christian  truth 
by  the  illuminating  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  —  as  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  convictions  he  entertained  on  the  subject  of  images, — he 
could  not  be  moved  to  give  up  anything  to  the  authoritative  word  of 
a  Roman  bishop.  Accordingly  ho  presented  by  the  hands  of  abbot 
Angilbert,  his  refutation  of  the  second  Nicene  council  to  pope  Hadri- 

'  Aliud  est  enim  matremfamilias  domes-  the  Roman,  omnes  catholicae  debent  ob- 

ticos  verbis  exemplis  erodire,  aliud  antisti-  senrare  ecclesiae,  nt  ab  ea  post  Christmn 

tibus  sive  omni    ecclesiastioo    ordini  vel  ad  muniendum  fidem  adjutorium  petanti 

etiam  publicae  synodo  qnacdam  inatilia  do-  quae  non  habens  maculam  ncc  rugam  et 

centem  interesso,  com  videlicet  ista,  quae  portentosa  haeresium  capita  calcat  et  fide- 

domcsticos  dchortatur,  eorum  et  suum  in  lium  mcntcs  in  fide  coiToborat 

commune  adipisd  cupiat  profcctum,  ilia  '  Utqutie  (ccclesiae)  unitae  erant  noinf 

vero  in  conventn  ventosae  tanmm  laudis  sanctac  legis  sacra  IcctionCi  essent  etiam 

et  solius  arrogantioe  ambiat  appetitum.  III.  unitae  unius  modulationis  veneranda  tradU 

13.  tione. 

■  He  says  here,  1. 1,  c.  VI.  p.  51,  respect-  *  See  1. 1,  c.  VL  p.  52,  53. 
ing  the  relation  of  the  other  churches  to 
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dXiA  The  latter,  judging  from  the  standing-point  of  the  Roman  church^ 
teachers,  of  course  could  not  agree  with  hun  on  this  subject ;  and  he 
transmitted  to  the  emperor  a  formal  reply®  which,  in  point  of  theolo^ 
cal  depth,  cannot  be  compared  with  the  "  Carolinian  books,"  and  as- 
suredly was  not  calculated  to  shake  so  deep-rooted  a  conviction.s  At 
the  assembly  held  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  in  794,  these  contested 
points  were  discussed  in  the  presence  of  papal  legates ;  and  by  the 
second  canon  of  this  council  the  adoration  of  images  (adoratio  et  ser- 
▼itus  imaginum)  was  condemned.  It  was  however  doing  injustice  to 
the  second  Nicene  council,  to  accuse  them  of  maintaining,  that  the 
same  worship  ought  to  be  paid  to  images  of  the  saints  as  to  the  holy 
Trinity  ;4  a  doctrine  against  which  that  council  had  taken  special 
pains  to  guard.  Perhaps  the  bishops  purposely  avoided  entering  into 
too  nice  investigations  and  determinations  with  regard  to  this  matter, 
lest  a  controversy  might  be  provoked  between  the  Frankish  church 
and  the  papal  legates  who  attended  the  council. 


in.  Reaction  op  the  Sects  against  the  Dominant  System  of 

Doctrines. 

We  have  yet  to  speak  of  a  reaction  of  the  Christian  consciousness, 
within  the  church,  against  this  ecclesiastical  system  which  had  been 
formed  by  the  combining  of  Christian  with  foreign  elements  —  a  rch 
action  on  the  part  of  rising  and  spreading  sects  that  stood  forth  in 
opposition  to  the  dominant  church — presenting  a  series  of  remarkable 
phenomena  of  the  reUgious  spirit,  extending  through  tiie  mediaeval  ceor 
turies,  and  accompanying  the  progressive  development  of  the  church 
ttieocratical  system.  We  discern  the  commencement  of  tiiis  reaction 
in  the  period  where  we  now  are ;  having  already  noticed  the  germ  and 
premonitory  symptoms  of  it  in  the  contests  which  Boniface  had  to 
maintain  with  the  opponents  of  the  Romish  hierarchy  in  Grermany. 
But  it  was  from  the  Greek  church  especially,  that  an  impulse  pro> 
ceeded  which  continued  to  operate  with  great  force  in  promoting  the 
development  of  this  opposition. 

In  spite  of  all  persecutions  by  fire  and  sword,  the  remains  of  thoee 
sects,  which  arose  in  the  early  period  of  the  Christian  church  from 
the  commingling  of  Christianity  with  dualistic  doctrines  of  the  ancient 
East,  had  been  still  preserved  in  those  districts,  where  they  were  na- 
tives, and  could  be  constantly  supplied  with  fresh  nourishment  from 
Parsism.  Their  opposition,  however,  to  the  dominant  church,  would 
necessarily  be  modified,  in  many  respects,  by  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  that  church  itself.     Orig^ally  this  opposition  had  its 

'  It  still  remains  nncertain,  whether  the  incredalomm  satisfactionem  et  directionem 

•Bperor  sent  his  book  against  the  council  Francomm,  was  one  which  he  certainly 

of  iHce  to  the  pope  before  or  after  the  coald  not  effect  bj  such  arguments. 

Meeting  of  the  assembly  at  Frankfort  ^  Ut  qui  imaginibns  sanctorum,  ita  ut  d. 

*MaosiConciI.  T.  Xill.  f.  759.  Trinitati  servitium  ant  adorationem  non 

*  The  object  which  the  pope  had  in  view,  impenderet,  anathema  Judicarentor. 
aa  he  avows,  in  writing  this  refntation,  ad 
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ground  in  an  onental  mode  of  thinking  that  made  Christiamty  subop* 
dinate  to  its  own  ends,  and  was  directed  against  the  peculiar  and  fundi^ 
mental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.     And  while  it  is  true  that, 
even  at  present,  the  sects  which  had  sprung  up  and  grown  out  of  Hiifl 
beginning,  never  so  far  denied  their  original  one-sided  tendency,  af 
to  embrace  the  Christian  truth  in  its  purity  and  completeness ;  still 
the  opposition  was  now  directed  against  one  of  the  main  elements  in 
the  corruption  of  Christianity  ;   and  against  many  of  those  doctrines, 
which  being  grounded  in  this  corruption,  were  alien  from  primitive 
Christianity.     These  sects  having,  from  the  first,  stood  out  againsl^ 
the  union  of  Christianity  with  Judaism,  now  entered  into  the  contest 
against  those  doctrines  and  institutions  in  particular,  which  had  grown 
out  of  the  mixture  of  Jewish  with  Christian  elements  ;  and  in  so  far, 
this  opposition  might  serve  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  purification  rf 
the  church. 

Thus  we  meet  with  a  sect  in  this  period,  which  had  sprung  up  in 
the  way  above  described,  and  which  flourished  in  the  districts  reck- 
oned sometimes  to  Armenia,  sometimes  to  Syria,  where  such  tenden* 
cies  had  always  been  preserved.  The  followers  of  this  sect  were 
known  by  the  name  of  PauHcians,  It  is  an  hypothesis  of  both  the 
authors  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  important  information 
we  possess  respecting  this  sect,^  though  neglected  by  all  succeeding 
writers,  that  this  sect  was  an  offshoot  of  Manichaeism ;  and  that  it 
took  its  origin  from  a  woman,  Callinice  by  name,  who  lived  in  the 
district  of  Samosata,  somewhere  about  the  fourth  century,  and  whose 
two  sons,  Paul  and  John,  were  considered  as  the  founders  of  the 
sect.  From  the  former  of  these,  it  is  said,  moreover,  that  the  sect 
took  its  name ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  one  party,  that  the  name 
Paulicians  was  derived  in  the  first  plaee  from  a  combmation  of  the 
names  of  both  the  founders,  in  the  form  Uavloiajavpai,^  But  we  have 
strong  reasons  for  doubting  the  truth  of  this  whole  account.^  In  the 
first  place,  as  it  regards  Manichaeism ;  the  truth  is  that  in  this  p^ 
riod,  there  was  a  universal  inclination  to  call  everything  of  a  duat 
istic  tendency,  Manichacan ;  while  no  one  seemed  correctly  to  undeiv 
stand  the  distinctive  marks  which  separated  the  Gnostic  from  the 
Manichajan  tenets.  We  find  nothing  at  all  however,  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Paulicians,  which  would  lead  us  to  presume,  that  they  were 
an  offshoot  from  Manichaeism  ;^  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  much  which 


'  Peter  of  Sicily,  sent  by  the  Greek  era-  agree  with    the  ably  discriminating  and 

peror  Brtsilius  Macc<lo  toTcphricrtin,  Ar-  wcll-thougfht  essay  of  Gieseler.      See  the 

mcnia,  to  treat  for  the  exchan^re  of  pri.son-  Theologischen  Studien  und  Kritiken  B.  UL 

ers,  (see  the  history  of  the  Paulidans  pub-  Heft.  I.  1S29. 

lished  by   the  Jesuit  Ufider,  Ingoldstadt,  *  Nothinjj  is  to  be  observed  in  their  opin* 

1604,)  and  Photius  in  his  work  ajjainst  the  ions  or  practices  akin  to  Manichaiism  or 

Manichman?,  which  in    substance  differs  Parsism  except  in  what  Johannes  Oznien- 

bat  little  from  the  former,  pnhiished  in  the  sis,  of  whom  we  shall  say  more  hercaftar, 

Anecdota  graeca  sacra  ct  profana,  ed.  J.  C.  says  concerning  them,  when  in  his  tract 

Wolf  Hamb.  1723.  T.  1.  et  II.  against  the  Paulicians,  p.  87,  he  ascribes  to 

•  See  Photius  1. 1,  c.  II.  I  c.  them  a  certain  adoration  of  the  sun.    TWi, 

'  On  this  point,  aji  in  most  of  what  we  however,  does  not  well  harmonize  with  tfafi 

have  to  say  concerning  this  sect,  we  most  other  doctrioM  of  the  soot. 
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contradicts  such  a  supposition ;  as  for  example,  the  fact  that  they  coih 
odered  the  creation  of  the  world  as  the  creation  of  a  spirit  at  enmity 
with  the  perfect  God,  —  of  a  Demiurge,  in  a  sense  of  the  Anti-Ju- 
iaxDUg  Gnostics  ;  while  Mani  considered  the  creation  of  the  world  as 
a  purifying  process,  ordained  and  instituted  by  the  Supreme  Being 
himself.  In  the  organization  of  the  sect,  we  look  in  vain  for  the  dis- 
tinction, which  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  Manichseism,  of  a  two- 
fidd  standing,  the  esoteric  and  the  exoteric,  — that  of  the  "  elect"  and 
that  of  the  ^^  auditors."  Although  Photius  sometimes  hints  at  a  dis- 
tinction of  esoteric  and  exoteric  among  the  Paulicians,  yet  it  is  cei^ 
tainly  one  altogether  foreign  from  the  spirit  and  character  of  this 
■ect ;  and  there  was  a  disposition  gratuitously  to  foist  mpon  them  such 
a  distinction,  partly  because  contradictions  were  detected  in  their 
doctrines,  which  considered  from  their  own  point  of  view  had  no  ex- 
istence, partly  because  it  was  taken  for  granted,  that  whatever  was 
peculiar  to  the  constitution  of  the  Manichaean  sect,  would  hold  good 
also  of  the  Paulicians.  On  the  contrary,  we  may  confidentiy  reckon 
it  among  the  characteristics  of  the  Paulicians,  that  they  knew  of  no 
higher  distinction  than  to  be  in  the  true  Sicnse  of  the  word  Christians ; 
that  they  recognized  no  loftier  position  than  that  of  a  xQiatutvog  or 
fjHunonoUtfig  ;  and  hence,  too,  nothing  higher,  than  the  complete  and 
pure  knowledge  of  the  truths  belonging  to  this  position.  To  separate 
these  from  all  debasing  mixtures,  and  to  give  them  universal  spread, 
was  their  highest  aim.  The  Scriptures  were  prized  by  tiiem  at  a  vastly 
higher  rate,  than  they  could  be  according  to  the  principles  of  Mani- 
ehseism ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  when  they  sought  to  attach  themselves 
80  closely  to  the  sacred  Scriptures  they  did  so,  not  in  the  way  of  ao- 
O(»nmodation  to  the  universal  Christian  principle,  —  not  barely  as  a 
means  by  which  to  procure  the  readier  access  for  their  tenets  to  the 
minds  of  other  Christians ;  but  it  is  evident,  even  from  the  manner  in 
which  their  teachers  write  to  the  members  of  the  sect,  and  from  the 
carder  and  denominations  of  their  ecclesiastical  officers,  that  they  de- 
rigned  and  strove  to  derive  their  doctrines  from  the  New  Testament ; 
aad  particularly  from  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Far  more 
do  the  Paulicians,  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  their  prevailing  prac- 
tical tendency  generally,  agree  with  the  sect  of  Marcion.^  Now 
since  the  Marcionite  sect,  as  we  learn  from  what  Theodoret  says 
respecting  the  vast  number  of  Marcionites  in  his  diocese,  was  widely 
disseminated  in  those  districts,  we  might  consider  the  Paulicians  as 
being  an  ofl&hoot  from  this  Gnostic  party,  with  which  they  had  the 
dosest  resemblance.  Indeed,  we  know  from  the  reports  of  Theodo- 
ret and  Chrysostom,  that  these  later  Marcionites,  being  drawn  for  the 
most  part  from  uneducated  country-people,  were  extremely  ignorant  in 
common  matters,  and  not  much  better  informed  with  respect  to  the 
doctrines  of  their  own  master. 

*  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  in  the  named  not  the  Paulicians  bat  the  MarcUmr 

Aaatfiemas   published  by  Jacob  Tollios,  iita — we  have  here  then  the  reo(>gnition 

(iBiignia  idnerar.  ital.  p.  106.)  with  the  of  a  sect  from  the  llarcionites. 
of  the  Bogomiles  and  Enchites  are 

^  21* 
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We  might  be  allowed  to  suppose,  then,  that  an  eflbrt  at  refonHy 
awakened  among  these  degenerate  Marcionites  by  some  special  came 
or  other,  and  particularly  directed,  by  the  spirit  of  Marcionitism,  to 
tiie  restoration  of  primitive  Christianity  as  taught  in  the  epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  had  preceded  the  Paulician  sect.  Else  we  must  suppose 
—which  would  not  be  an  impossible  thing  —  that  a  reforming  effort 
had  been  awakened,  by  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures, 
among  the  founders  of  this  sect,  lingering  remnants  of  old  Gnostic 
parties,  and  that  this  eflfort,  uniting  Gnostic  elements  with  a  practical 
Christian  piety,  derived  from  this  study  of  the  New  Testament,  took 
of  its  own  accord  a  direction  similar  to  Marcionitism.  As  to  the  story 
about  Callinice  ;  while  there  is  no  good  reason  for  rejecting,  as  an 
absolute  fiction,  the  tradition  that  two  men,  Paul  and  John,  sons  of 
a  Callinice,  who  was  a  follower  of  Manichaeism  or  Gnosticism,  labored 
in  these  districts  for  the  spread  of  some  such  opinions  ;^  yet  it  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  the  least  importance,  as  affecting  the  ques- 
tion concerning  the  Paulicians ;  and  as  to  any  connection  between 
these  sons  of  Callinice  and  the  Paulician  sect,  we  have  every  rcasoQ 
to  regard  it  as  no  better  than  a  fiction.  It  is  certain  that  the  Pauli- 
cians themselves  did  not  hesitate  to  condemn  the  sons  of  Callinice, 
and  Mani  also,  with  whom  they  were  arbitrarily  associated.^  Nor 
can  it  justly  be  affirmed,  that  this  was  but  a  pretence,  an  accommodar 
tion,  devised  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  their  real  opinions ;  for 
very  far  were  they  from  allowing  themselves  to  be  moved,  by  worldly 
fears  or  considerations,  to  any  false  pretensions,  with  regard  to  the 
persons  whom  they  regarded  as  the  true  founders  or  teachers  of  their 
sect.3  ^g  it  was  assuredly  nothing  but  the  traditional  name  Pauli- 
cians, which  led  men  to  suppose  there  must  have  been  some  particular 
person  by  the  name  of  Paul,  from  whom  the  sect  derived  its  ori^,  so 
it  happened  that  there  were  many  who  traced  the  name  of  the  sect 
to  a  later  Paul,  an  Armenian,  who  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  sect,^  though  not  the  individual  from  whom  its  name  was 
really  derived,  that  name  being,  in  all  probability,  of  a  much  earlier 
date.  Thus  it  is  manifest,  that  no  one  of  these  explanations  of  the 
name  Paulicians  rested  on  any  historical  basis,  but  that  all  of  them 

*  Gieseler  thinks  the  whole  story  about  closely  to  that  apostle  as  they  did  to  the 

the  sons  of  Callinice  ought  to  be  regarded  apostle  Paul. 

as  a  fable.    The  Paulicians  were  constant-  '  See  Photins,  1. 1,  c.  4.  p.  13.  L  c. 

ly  appealing  to  St.  Paul  and  St  John,  as  '  Pctrus  Siculus  affirms,  it  is  true,  that 

the  two  genuine  apostles  —  this  constant  the  Paulicians  were  genuine  disciples  of 

appeal  to  St.  Paul  beins,  in  truth,  the  oc-  Mani,  of  the  sons  of  Callinice,  el  Kal  Ktim-^ 

casion  of  their  name,  Paulicians.     This  ^viag  rivuc  rale  npuraig  hrKrvvrnlfav  alpi* 

drcamstance,  as  also  the  reluctance  which  aeai^  yet  he  allows  that  the  Paulidanf 

men  felt  to  allow  the  Paulicians  the  honor  themselves  leaned  solely  on  the  authority 

of  being  named  after  two  apostles,  led  to  of  later  teachers,  and  acknowledged  no 

the  invention  of  the  story  that  the  sect  was  others.    See  p.  40. 

founded  by  two  false  teachers,  Paul  and  <  Photius  saysifl.  I.  c.  18.)  of  this  Paul: 

John.    This  explanation,  however,  is  quite  kK  tovtov  dj)  rov  UavXov  fieplc  oiK  ihixlc- 

too  artificial ;  and  although  the  Paulicians  nj    r^g   &m<rraaiac   koI    t^    hruwfdav 

did  attribute  a  special  authority  to  the  ihcetv  fiaUav  fj  U  rCnf  r^c  KaXXiviiait 

Gospel  of  John,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  naidov  rd  ftvccipdv  tuv  tiavixaiuv  ^^voc 

dear,  that  they  attached   themselves  so  vo/ui^wmp* 
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grew  out  of  the  hypothesis,  that  the  name  must  necessarily  haye  been 
derived  from  some  false  teacher,  who  established  a  ne^  and  distinct 
epoch.  But  the  form  of  the  word  by  no  means  suggests  a  derivation 
of  that  sort ;  since  by  every  rule  of  analogy  it  shouldf  have  been,  if  so 
derived,  navXixoi  or  aavXiapQi  (Paulians).  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  form  navXtxoi  lies  at  the  root  of  the  name,  and 
that  from  this,  Travhuiapoi  was  afterwards  derived.  And  we  may  pep- 
haps  rest  in  the  conclusion,  that  as  this  sect,  like  the  earlier  Marcion- 
ites,  opposed  St.  Paul  to  St.  Peter,  and,  attaching  themselves  to  the 
former,  were  for  restoring  the  true  Pauline  Christianity,  they  were 
hence  called  Paulicians,  as  in  truth  we  find  it  intimated  by  rhotiuB 
himself.^  And  at  some  later  period,  it  was  attempted  to  trace  the 
origm  of  the  name  to  some  individual  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
sect. 

Constantine,  who  taught  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  century, 
chiefly  under  the  reign  of  Constantine  Pogonatus,  nught,with  far  more 
propriety,  be  considered  the  original  founder  of  the  sect,  which  ap- 
peared in  this  period  under  the  name  Paulicians.  He  belonged  to 
some  Gnostic,  probably  to  a  Marcionite  sect,  which  had  spread  from 
Svria  and  Armenia  into  these  districts,  and  resided  in  the  village  of 
Ikutnanahs,  not  far  from  Samosata.  It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  as  a 
fact  which  undoubtedly  had  some  influence  on  the  nature  of  his  attaliy- 
ments  and  the  character  of  his  Christian  life,  that  at  a  time  when  he 
had  either  not  read  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  at  all,  or 
only  in  scattered  fragments,  he  received  a  complete  copy  of  them  as 
a  present  from  a  certain  deacon,  in  gratitude  for  the  hospitable  enter- 
tamment  he  had  met  with  in  Constantino's  house,  when  returning 
home  from  captivity,  probably  among  the  Saracens.  Constantine  now 
eamestiy  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  these  Scriptures,  which,  and 
more  particularly  the  episties  of  St.  Paul,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
his  mind,  and  gave  a  new  direction  to  his  thoughts  and  to  his  life. 
Certainly  we  must  ascribe  to  the  hateful  spirit,  which  gave  a  false  and 
invidious  explanation  to  everything  done  or  said  by  a  heretic,  that 
Constantine  and  his  followers  were  accused  of  hypocritically  pretend- 
ing to  derive  their  religious  opinions  from  the  New  Testament,  in 
order  to  escape  the  sword  of  the  executioner,  or  in  order  to  gain 
access,  by  means  of  this  deception,  to  the  minds  of  those  whom  they 
wished  to  proselytize.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  bound  to  presume, 
that  the  fundamental  ideas  which  he  found  presented  in  those  Scrip- 
tures had  a  powerful  influence  on  his  mind,  so  that  he  felt  himself 
constrained  to  stand  forth  as  a  reformer,  not  only  as  it  related  to  ihe 
dominant  church,  but  also  to  the  sect  of  which  he  was  a  member.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  he  was,  in  spite  of  himself,  governed  by  the 
principles  of  his  sect,  by  dualism,  which  he  could  not  be  induced  to 
renounce.  Studying  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  with  a 
mind  already  preoccupied  by  tiiese  principles,  he  believed  that  he 

'  L.  IL  c.  10,  p.  190.    From  the  apos-    though  he  is  wrong  in  saying,  that  tbej 
tie  Panl  ov  ^n^dcTuw^t  napaypa^Toi }    called  themselves  by  this  name. 
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ftrand  the  same  prindples  enfinroed  in  what  he  there  read,  reqi^diiy 
'  the  oppoflition  of  darkness  to  light,  fledi  to  spirit,  world  to  God.  £ 
was  by  a  Ghristianitj  drawn  from  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  in 
part  of  St.  John,  but  apprehended  under  the  forms  of  the  (Gnostic  du- 
alism, that  the  Paulicians  were,  from  this  time  onwarad,  bent  on  bring- 
ing about  a  renovation  of  the  church,  a  restoration  of  the  pure  apo^ 
toUc  doctrines.  To  designate  his  profession,  as  an  apostolic  reform- 
er, Gonstantine  took  the  name  of  SUyanus ;  and  so  it  became  the  cus- 
tom afterwards,  for  the  more  distinguished  teachers  of  this  sect  to  call 
fliemselycs  bj  the  names  of  the  several  compamons  of  St.  Paul— a 
eustom  which  may  be  rightij  regarded  as  marking  the  distinct  aim 
which  thej  had  before  them.  They  professed  to  be  simply  the  organs 
of  the  Pauline  spirit,  like  those  who  were  the  companions  of  St.  Paul 
in  his  labors.  Gonstantine  labored  twenty-seven  years,  from  about 
657  to  684,  with  great  activity,  for  the  advancement  of  his  sect.  Its 
further  spread  drew  upon  it  a  new  persecution.  In  the  year  684,  or 
cme  of  the  other  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Gonstantine  Pogonatus,  that 
onperor  sent  Simeon,  an  officer  of  his  household,  into  those  distrik^ts, 
empowering  him  to  punish  with  death  the  leader  of  the  sect,  and  all 
recusants,  and  to  bring  such  as  were  disposed  to  recant  to  the  bii^ps, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  more  fullv  instructed  by  them  in  pure  doo- 
irine.  Gonstantine,  if  we  may  credit  the  account  given  by  opponents, 
was,  at  the  command  of  Simeon,  stoned  to  death  by  futhless  cUscijdes, 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  his  own  ungrateful  adopted  son,  Justus.^ 
But  the  major  part  of  those  who  were  handed  over  to  the  bishops, 
persisted  in  maintaining  their  old  opinions ;  upon  which  Simeon  under- 
took to  deal  with  them,  and  bring  them  over  to  the  pure  doctrines  of 
the  church.  But  as  he  was  a  layman,  and  therefore  somewhat  at  a 
loss  for  arguments,  as  well  as  more  imprejudiced,  he  was  struck  with 
the  remarkable  appearance  of  Ghristian  sincerity  in  their  behavior, 
and  more  and  more  attracted  by  the  principles  of  the  Paulician  sect. 
With  these  impressions,  he  returned  to  Constantinople.  But  after 
remaining  there  three  years,  under  his  former  relations,  tired  of  the 
constraint  of  living  in  a  society,  where  he  was  forced  every  mo- 
ment to  conceal  or  deny  his  real  convictions,  he  secretly  repaired 
to  Gibossa,  in  Armenia,  where  the  remnant  of  Constantine's  followers 
were  still  to  be  found.  He  there  became  head  of  the  party,  and  took 
the  apostoUc  name  Titus.  After  laboring  three  years  as  presiding 
officer  of  the  sect,  and  inducing  numbers  to  join  it,  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  accused  before  the  bishop  of  Golonia,  by  the  same  trea- 
cherous Justus  who  had  acted  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  stoning  to 
death  of  Gonstantine.  At  the  suggestion  of  this  bishop,  the  emperor 
Justinian  II.  directed,  in  the  year  690,  a  new  examination  into  the 
tenets  of  the  sect,  the  result  of  which  was  that  Titus,  and  many  others 
besides,  died  at  the  stake. 

One  of  the  individuals  who  escaped  death  on  this  occasion,  by  the 

^  It  is  reported,  that  the  memoiy  of    name  giren  to  the  spot  where  it  occorredy 
Constantine*s  death  was  presonred,  bj  th«    Iwpof.  Fhotios  L  16. 
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name  of  Paul,  was  now  placed  at  the  head  of  the  sect ;  and  he  ap- 
pointed as  his  successor  his  oldest  son  Gregnsesius,  vrhom  he  named 
Timothy.  From  this  time,  the  sect  was  divided  into  two  parties. 
The  schism  grew  out  of  the  antagonism  betwixt  a  CathoUc  and  a  Pro- 
testant principle.  Gegna^ius  held  that  spiritual  gifts  were  communi- 
cated by  tradition,  and  connected  with  the  regularity  of  succession. 
On  this  ground,  he  founded  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  principal 
leader  of  the  sect.  But  his  younger  brother,  Theodore,  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge any  such  principle,  maintaining  that  such  outward  medlar 
tion  was  unessential,  and  that  he  had  received  the  spirit  inmiediately 
from  the  same  divine  source  with  his  father.'  Under  the  reign  of  Leo 
the  Isaurian,  new  complaints  were  lodged  agidnst  the  Paulicians  at 
Constantinople,  and  the  emperor  ordered  Gegnaesius  to  appear  at  the 
tapital  and  undergo  a  trial.  The  examination  was  committed  to  the 
patriarch,  before  whom  Gegnassius  contrived  to  answer  all  the  ques- 
tions proposed  to  him  respecting  his  orthodoxy  in  a  satisfactory  manner ; 
attaching,  however,  quite  a  different  sense  from  the  true  one  to  the 
formularies  of  church  orthodoxy.  The  patriarch  asked  him  why  he  had 
left  the  Catholic  church.  Gegnaesius  replied,  that  he  had  never  en- 
tertained the  remotest  wish  of  forsaking  the  Catholic  church,  within 
which  alone  salvation  was  to  be  found.  But  by  the  Catholic  church, 
he  meant  only  the  Paulician  communities,  called,  as  they  believed,  to 
restore  the  church  of  Christ  to  its  primitive  purity.  The  patriarch 
demanded  why  he  refused  to  give  the  mother  of  God  the  reverence 
which  was  her  due  ?  Gegnaesius  here  pronounced  the  anathema  him- 
self on  all  who  refused  reverence  to  the  mother  of  Grod,  to  her  int'^ 
whom  Christ  entered,  and  from  whom  he  came,  —  the  mother  of  us  all. 
But  he  meant  the  invisible,  heavenly  city  of  (}od,  the  celestial  Jerusa- 
lem, mother  of  the  divine  life,  for  admission  of  the  redeemed  into 
which  Christ  had  prepared  the  way,  by  first  entering  it  himself  as 
their  forerunner.  He  was  asked,  why  he  did  not  pay  homage  to  the 
cross  ?  Gegnaesius  here  pronounced  the  anathema  on  all  who  refused 
to  venerate  the  cross  ;  but  by  this  he  understood  Christ  himself,  called 
by  that  symbolical  name.  Furthermore,  he  was  asked  why  he  des- 
psed  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  refused  to  partake  of  it  ?  The 
reply  to  this  also  was  satisfactory ;  but  by  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  he  was  accustomed  to  understand  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  in 
which  he  communicated  himself.  So  also  he  answered  the  question 
respecting  baptism,  but  by  bapt<sm  he  understood  Christ  himself,  the 
living  water,  the  water  of  life.  This  trial  having  been  reported  to  the 
emperor,  Gegnaesius  received  from  his  sovereign  a  letter  of  protection, 
securing  him  against  all  further  complaints  and  persecutions. 

We  might  readily  conjecture,  that  the  emperor  Leo,  that  determined 
enemy  of  images,  was  disposed  to  befriend  the  Paulicians ;  and  that 
the  issue  at  this  trial,  which  was  so  favorable  to  their  cause,  was 
brought  about  by  his  mfluence ;  for  a  certain  afl^ty  existed  between 

*  Phot  1. 18.    M^  narpo&evi  U  tov  Xct'    r^f  irp^r^f  dope&c  «ai  ^^  ^  iroTj)p  Ta6ni» 
6^Toc  devrep^  doaei  furaoxelv^  6XK*  kit    ethewrev. 
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<he  spiritual  tendency  of  the  Paulicians  and  ttiat  of  the  ioonoelastA. 
The  Paulicians  too  were  violent!  j  opposed  to  image-worship :  they  always 
began  by  attacking  this  superstition,  accusing  the  dominant  chnreh, 
on  this  ground,  of  idolatry;  and  peihaps  —  as  seems  to  be  indicated 
by  an  Armenian  controversial  tract  against  the  Paulicians  which  has 
recently  come  to  lights-— the  attack  on  image-worship  was  the  occa- 
(ion  by  which  many  were  first  led  to  separate  from  the  dommant  church, 
and  then,  invited  by  the  spirit  of  reform  which  manifested  itself  in  Aat 
sect,  to  unite  with  the  Paulicians.  It  cannot  be  assumed,  however, 
tbat  all  iconoclasts  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  favorably  disposed 
to  the  Paulicians ;  for  that  the  fact  was  not  so  appears  evident  from  the 
example  of  the  later  iconoclast  emperors.  And  it  is  well  known,  that 
the  iconoclasts  were  the  more  eager  to  show  their  attachment  to  ttie 
church  orthodoxy  on  all  points  but  one,  and  to  remove  all  suspidon  on 
tiiis  score  in  proportion  as  the  disposition  was  strong  to  charge  them 
with  heresy.  From  these  considerations,  it  must  still  remain  uncer- 
tain whether  the  emperor  Leo  purposely  favored  the  Paulicians.  But 
if  the  report  which  has  come  down  to  us  respecting  the  trial  of  Oeg> 
niesius  agrees  with  the  truth,  it  can  still  hardly  be  supposed,  that  the 
patriarch  would  have  made  it  so  easy  for  that  heresiarch  to  deceive 
him,  unless  he  had  some  good  reason  for  allowing  himself  to  be  de- 
ceived. If  he  had  not,  he  would,  without  doubt  —  especially  as  the 
deceptive  arts  of  the  Paulicians  were,  to  some  extent,  understood — 
have  proposed  such  questions  to  Gegnsesius,  as  would  have  compelled 
him  to  distinct  explanations. 

On  the  death  of  this  Gegnsesius,  after  an  active  service  of  thirty 
jears,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Zacharias ;  who  was  opposed,  how- 
ever, by  another  heresiarch,  by  the  name  of  Joseph,  so  tiiat  a  new 
schism  arose  among  the  Paulicians.  This  Joseph  was  compelled,  by 
threatening  dangers  from  the  Saracens,  to  trajisfer  the  seat  of  his 
labors  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia ;  and  the  sect  now  spread  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Armenia  into  the  countries  of  Asia  Minor .*  Joseph 
was  succeeded  by  a  certain  Baanes,  who  from  the  Cynic  mode  of  life 
which  he  adopted  and  encouraged,  received  the  surname  of  "  filthy," 
(i  ^noQog^^  which  brought  him  and  his  party  into  bad  repute.     But 


'  We  mean  tho  polemical  tract  of  John  the  words :  "  ad  quos  Faalidanos  iconoma- 
cf  Oznun,  so  called  from  his  native  city  chi  qaidam  ab  Alvanorum  Cathclicis  repre- 
Oznun,  in  the  province  of  Tasdr,  in  Greater  henst  advenicntes  adhaesenint,"  might  be 
Armenia,  where  he  was  bom  A.  D.  668.  traced  out  in  the  original  sonroes  by  those 
Subsequent  to  the  year  718,  he  became  Ca-  acquainted  With  Armenian  literature, 
tliolicos  or  primate  of  the  Armenian  church.  '  Unless  the  account  of  the  Byzantine 
His  works  were  published  in  1834  by  the  historian,  Cedrenus,  places  at  too  early  a 
liechitarists  of  the  island  of  St  Lazari  period  what  happened  not  till  later,  a  seat 
near  Venice,  with  Aucher*s  Latin  transla-  bad  already  been  prepared  in  Thrace  tar 
tion.  In  his  discourse  against  the  Pauli-  this  sect,  under  the  emperor  Constantiiie 
clans,  John  says,  whenever  they  met  with  Copronymns ;  ibr  this  historian,  in  the  eleT- 
inexperienced  and  simple  people,  they  first  entn  year  of  the  reign  of  Constantine,  re- 
began  with  speaking  against  images.  See  lates  that  the  emperor,  after  having  reoon- 
p.  76.  He  says  (p.  89),  that  many  icono-  quercd  the  Armenian  province  Melitene, 
dasts,  when  ejected  from  the  Catholic  transplanted  many  Fauhcians  to  Conitanti- 
dharch,  joined  the  Paulicians.  It  were  to  nople  and  Thrace, 
be  wished,  that  the  historical  aUasioxi^  of 
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afe  this  time,  near  the  bediming  of  tiie  nintih  century,  the  sect,  vliioli 
had  been  so  rent  by  inward  divisions  and  injured  by  the  influence  of 
bad  teachers,  began  once  more  to  lift  its  head  under  the  auspices  of  a 
new  reformer  who  rose  up  in  their  own  body. 

Sergius  came  from  the  village  of  Ania,  not  far  from  the  town  of 
Tavia,  in  Galatiia,  and  was  won  over  to  the  sect  while  yet  a  young 
man.^  He  was  led  to  join  it  by  a  singular  incident,  worthy  of  being 
noticed,  because  it  shows  how  numbers  might  be  induced  by  the  de- 
fective instruction  of  the  clergy,  which  failed  to  satisfy  their  refigious 
needs,  to  join  the  Paulicians.  He  once  met  with  a  woman  belonging 
to  this  sect,  who  asked  him,  in  the  course  of  their  conversationi 
whether  he  had  ever  read  the  gospels.  Sergius  replied  in  the  nega- 
tive, adding  that  this  was  a  thing  which  belonged  exclusively  to  &e 
clergy  —  that  the  mysteries  of  holy  Sci^ture  were  too  exalted  for 
laymen.  Hereupon  the  woman  siud,  ^'  The  holy  Scriptures  are  in- 
tended for  all  men,  and  they  are  open  to  all ;  for  Grod  wills  that  all 
should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  But  the  clergy,  who  for- 
bade them  to  be  studied  by  the  laity,  wished  to  withhold  from  the  lat- 
ter the  mysteries  of  the  divine  word,  lest  they  should  become  aware 
of  corruptions  which  the  clergy  had  introduced  into  them.  For  the 
same  reason,  it  was  only  smgle  portions  of  Scriptures,  torn  from  their 
proper  connection,  which  were  publicly  read  in  the  churches."  She 
then  asked  him,  whom  it  was  our  Lord  meant.  Matt.  7:  22,  where  hd 
speaks  of  those,  who  would  plead  that  they  had  wrought  miracles  and 
prophesied  in  his  name,  but  whom  he  would  nevertheless  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge as  his ;  or  who  were  the  sons  of  the  kingdom,  of  whom  our 
JiOrd  says,  that  thej^  should  be  thrust  out  of  it.  Matt.  8:  12.  They 
are  those  —  said  she  —  whom  you  call  saints,  of  whom  you  say  that 
they  perform  miraculous  cures,^  expel  evil  spirits,  whom  you  honor, 
whUe  you  neglect  to  honor  the  living  God.  These  words  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  mind  of  Sergius.  He  diligently  studied  the  writings 
of  St.  Pad.  He  obtained  from  them  a  better  knowledge  of  what  be- 
longs to  a  vital  Christianity,  and  came  to  perceive  more  clearly  the 
difference  between  the  godlike  and  the  ungodlike,  the  spirit  and  the 
flesh.  On  the  ground  of  this  antithesis,  ddstinctlv  expressed  aa  his 
point  of  departure,  he  combatted  the  confoundmg  of  Christianity 
with  the  world  in  the  effete  churchism  of  the  state  religion ;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  grounded  this  practical  antagonism  on  the  theo- 
retical one  of  the  Gnostic  dualism. 

He  set  himself  up  as  a  teacher,  under  the  name  of  Tychicus ; 
and  labored  for  thirty-four  years  with  great  zeal  and  indefatigable 

*  Petms  Siculas,  who  treats  (p.  54)  of  rather  to  sappose  that  Sergias  then  be- 

Sergiiu,  says  nothing  about  his   having  long^  to  the  Catholic  church, 

tpmng  from  a  family  connected  with  the  '  xhe  question  comes  ap,  how  did  the 

sect    Bat  Photius  (p.  95)  says,  that  his  Panlicians   understand  this?     Did    they 

Ikther  Dryinos  was  a  member  of  the  sect,  mean  that  the  story  about  the  miracles  of 

and  that  Sergius,  therefore,  had  been  in-  the  saints  were   Petitions;   or  that  (bey 

stracted  in  its  doctrines  from  his  childhood,  really  performed  such  works,  but  did  so  by 

Tet  his  own  report  of  the  conference  of  the  pewer  of  the  Demiuige  whom  thev 

Sergius  with  the  Paulidan  woman,  contra-  served  1 
didi  this  statement,  and  would  lead   us 
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activitj,  traversing  every  part  of  Asia  SGnor,  for  the  advancement 
and  confirmation  of  the  Pauliciau  communities,  and  for  the  spread 
of  the  Faulician  doctrines ;  and  it  was  certiunlj  not  without  jus- 
tice that,  speaMng  from  his  own  point  of  view,  he  could  saj,  in  one 
of  his  epistles  to  a  Faulician  community :  ^'  I  have  run  from  East  to 
West,  and  fix)m  Korth  to  South,'  till  my  knees  were  weary,  preaching 
tiie  gospel  of  Christ."^  He  seems  to  have  imitated  tiie  example  oc 
St.  Paul,  also,  in  refusing  to  receive  the  means  of  support  from 
others,  and  striving  to  maintain  himself  by  the  labor  of  his  own 
hands.  To  this  end  he  followed  the  trade  of  a  carpenter.^  Even 
his  opponents  would  not  refuse  to  Sergius  the  praise  of  strict  mo- 
rality, and  of  those  kind  and  gentle  manners  which  win  the  heart, 
and  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  conciliate  even  his  bitterest  enemies.^ 
He  gained  many  followers,  especially  by  his  peculiar  mode  of  first 
presenting  before  them  simply  the  doctrines  of  practical  Christiamty 
—  which  b\  other  teachers  were  made  to  give  way  to  a  mere  fonnal 
orthodoxy  —  until  he  had  won  their  confidence ;  when,  having  gained 
this  advantage,  he  proceeded  gradually  to  inveigh  against  the  domi- 
nant church.^  Owing  to  the  manner,  also,  in  which  Sergius  himself 
had  been  first  drawn  to  this  sect,  many  of  the  laity  would  be  easily 
attracted  to  him  and  to  liis  disciples,  especially  when  they  heard  them 
repeating  the  hitherto  unknow^n  words  of  the  evangelists  and  of  St. 
Paul,  and  exposing  to  view  the  contradiction  between  these  teachings 
and  many  of  the  ordinances  of  the  church.^  Even  among  monks, 
nuns,  and  ecclesiastics,  he  found  many  willuig  auditors."^  But  con- 
scious of  laboring  as  a  refoimer,  he  was,  no  doubt,  accustomed,  when 
speaking  of  himself,  to  adopt  a  tone  which,  making  every  allowance 
for  the  hyperbolical  language  of  the  East,  cannot  be  pronounced  en- 
tirely &ee  from  the  charge  of  a  self-exaltation,  inconsistent  ^ith  the 
essence  of  Christian  humility.  He  thus  writes  to  one  of  the  commu- 
nities :  '^  Suffer  yourselves  to  be  deceived  by  no  man ;  but  be  assured 
tiiat  you  have  received  these  doctrines  from  God ;  for  we  write  you 
out  of  the  full  conviction  of  our  hearts.  For  I  am  the  porter,  and 
the  good  shepherd,  and  the  leader  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the 
light  of  the  house  of  God.  I,  too,  am  with  you  always,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world  ;8  for  though  I  may  be  absent  in  the  body,  yet 

*  Which  words  are  important,  as  serv-  re  koI  avXayuyovaa.  Phot.  1. 1,  c  22.  pig. 
ing  to  fix  the  geographical  point  fix>m  120.  Of  course,  all  tliese  good  traits  in  a 
which  his  labors  commenced  and  ex-  heretic  were  but  a  hypocrite's  ma!>k,  worn 
tended.  for  the  purpose  of  enabling   him  more 

'  'Arrd  uvaroXuv  xal  fii^pi  dvofidv  kqX  easily  to  carry  on  his  deception, 

(dffd)  jSopjiui  Kol   ifiexpi)    vorov   idpa^ov  •  Phot  I.  p.  108. 

Kfipvaaov  rd  eiayyekiov  tov  Xpiarov  role  •  Peter  of  Sicily  says,  p.  6 :  xa^^endv  rd 

ifxolc  yovaai  PapfjGOi.    Pet  Sic.  p.   60.,  ft^  avvapnaa^^vat  i-tt'  oirwv  roi'c  (ir^uota- 

where  the  words  are  cited  more  fully  and  Tipovg^  diori  navra  rd,  tov  eva^-^eXiov  Koi 

accurately  than  in  Photins  1. 1,  p.  112.  tov  unoaroXov  Xoyia  diaXijovrai. 

'  Phot.  1. 1,  p.  130.  'So  Peter  of  Sicily  reproaches  him  for 

*  Kal  raneiviiv  ij-^og  koX  de^iuaeug  kQ'  leading  astray  many  monks,  priests,  and 
r£axTifiaTiap.ivog  Tpoizog  kqX  iffirponjc  oh  Lcvites.    Sec  p.  62. 

roi^c  oketoi^c  trn-oiTt/vcuvo vaa  (should  doubt-  "Photius  I.  21,  p.  115,  cites  the  words 
less  read  imocaivovaa)^  fiovoVf  d?.Xil  kqI  only  thus  fur ;  but  the  epithet,  which  Ser- 
Tot)f  Tpaxvrepov  dioKti/Aivovc  viroXeaivovca    gius  here  applies  to  himself,  is  somewhat 
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I  am  Ts-ith  you  in  the  spirit  ;"i  —  and  to  the  same  conlmumiy,  at 
Colonia  in  Armenia,  he  writes :  "  Even  as  the  primitive  communities 
received  their  shepherds  and  teachers,  so  you  also  have  received  the 
illuminating  torch,  the  clear-shining  light,  the  guide-post  to  salvar. 
iion."2  He  then  quotes  in  proof  Matthew  6:  22,  which  he  probably 
understood  somewhat  as  follows ;  —  that  by  virtue  of  the  soundness 
of  the  eye  within  them,  of  the  sense  for  divine  realities  awakened 
in  their  minds,  they  had  recognized  and  received  him  as  the  true 
Kght. 

If  we  placed  certain  reliance  on  the  reports  of  opponents,  we 
should  be  compelled  to  believe  that  Sergius  pushed  his  self-exaltation 
to  the  extreme  of  self-deification ;  for  it  is  said  that  he  called  him- 
self the  Paraclete  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  accusations  of  this  sort 
cannot  be  received  without  suspicion  ;  for  to  say  nothing  of  the 
intrinsic  improbability  of  the  thing,  it  is  plain,  from  those  expressions 
of  the  Paulicians  in  which  men  were  disposed  to  find  such  predicates 
applied  to  Sergius,  how  widely  remote  from  their  obvious  meaning 
was  the  way  in  which  they  were  interpreted.  The  Paulicians  were 
accused  of  praying  in  the  name  of  Sergius,  as  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
They  were  accustomed,  for  example,  to  seal  up  and  conclude  their 
petitions  with  the  phrase,  "  The  intercession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  will 
be  favorable  to  us. "3  But  assuredly  in  this  formula,  imitated  after 
the  words  in  Romans  8:  26,  it  is  not  Sergius  who  is  designated  by 
the  name  Holy  Spirit;  but  either  a  mediating  intercession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  nearly  related  to  the  supreme  God,  is  pre-supposed ; 
or,  according  to  St.  Paul,  the  mward  prayer  of  believing  aspiration  is 
considered  as  a  prayer  of  the  Holy  Spirit  himself,  of  the  Spirit  of 
Grod  dwelling  in,  and  praying  from,  the  hearts  of  believers.  If,  then, 
there  is  any  ground  for  the  assertion,  that  Sergius  set  himself  up  as 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Paraclete,^  it  could  only  amount  to  this,  that 
Sergius  represented  himself,  not  as  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  as  the  Parar 
clete ;  while  his  opponents,  making  no  distinction  between  the  two, 
misinterpreted  the  language  of  Sergius,  as  if  he  understood  the  Para- 
clete to  be  the  same  as  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  truth  was,  however, 
that  he  distinguished  these  two  forms  of  expression ;  and,  by  .the 
Paraclete,  he  miderstood,  like  Mani,  an  enlightened  teacher  promised 
by  Christ,  who  should  separate  the  doctrines  taught  by  him  from  all 
foreign  mixtures,  and  open  their  true  sense ;  and  as  such  a  teacher 
he  meant  to  be  regarded  himself.  But  as  Sergius  did  not  tinnk  him- 
self to  be  the  first  or  the  only  reformer  of  a  corrupted  Christianity, 

softened  by  its  connection  with  what  fol-  fit&^  Ifiuv  tifxi  ndaoQ  tUc  ^fiipac  ^"f  T^f 
Jows,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Peter  of  awTeXdag  rov  aluvoc.  Ei  yap  Kal  t^  <tu- 
Sicily,  p.  64.  f^ari  uTreifitt  aXAd  rw  irvevfian  aihf  ifuv 


hvT€(   iv   Toi^   Ka{)6iaic   inxuv    iypa-^afiev  vov  <^aivovTa. 

iuiv,  6ti  6  ^vpopd^  Kal  6  noififjv  6  xaXdf  ^  'H  tbx^  '^oi)  uyiov  nvtvfiaTOC  iXiijcA 

ui  odriyd^  rov  aufiaro^  tov  Xpiarov  koI  ijfia^.  Phot.  I.  114. 

6  Avp/of  TOV  oIkov  tov  ^eov  kyCt  elfii  Kal  *  See  Phot  L  L  p.  111. 
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and  Uierefore  could  not  have  called  himself,  in  this  sense,  the  promised 
Paraclete,  by  whom  believers  were  to  be  first  led  to  the  consciousness 
of  divine  truth,  freed  firom  aU  elements  of  error ;  we  must  suppose 
.that,  while  he  recognized  the  earlier  teachers  of  the  Paulicians  in 
their  capacity  as  teachers,  he  still  designated  himself  as  the  greoBt 
Teacher  whom  Christ  promised,  and  by  whom  a  reformation  was  to  be 
effected  in  the  entire  church,  and  that  he  subordinated  them,  as  his 
fore-runners,  to  himself.  We  might  trace  this  in  his  designating  them 
as  simply  noifiivag  xai  didaaxdXovg  (pastors  and  teachers),  wlule  he 
calls  himself  the  resplendent  lamp  (Xdiinag  gpafcr//),  the  shining 
light  (Ivxpog  qtaivmv^^  the  light-giving  star  (Xvivocfarrig  ousti^q),^  But 
opposed  to  this  view  is  the  fact,  that  he  represented  the  apostle  Paul 
as  tlie  great  teacher,  by  whom  alone  Christianity  was  to  be  exhibited 
in  its  true  light ;  that,  compared  to  Paul,  he  plaeed  himself  only  on 
a  level  with  Tychicus,  and  that  he  aspired  at  nothing  higher  than  to 
be  an  ambassador  and  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  holding  forth  not  the 
doctrines  of  his  own  wisdom,  but  those  of  his  master.^  It  is,  then, 
the  most  probable  supposition,  that  Sergius  did  not  wish  to  be  re- 
garded as  either  the  Paraclete  or  the  Iloly  Spirit ;  but  that  certain 
expressions,  in  which  he  represented  himself  as  the  organ  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  or  as  a  Paraclete  for  the  restoration  of  pure  Christianity,  led, 
by  a  misconception  of  then*  import,  to  the  abovementioned  false  accu- 
sations.^ 

Tlie  active  labors  of  Sergius  fell  within  a  period  which  at  first  was 
favorable  to  their  success.  It  was  when  the  Greek  emperor  Nicepho- 
rus,  who  reigned  near  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  refused  to 
be  employed  as  a  tool  of  the  hierarchy  for  the  persecution  of  the 
Paulicians  ;  but  promised  them,  particularly  in  Phrygia  and  Lycaonia, 
freedom  and  security  in  the  exercise  of  their  religious  faith.^  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  this  emperor  was  determined  to  this  milder  treat- 
ment of  the  Paulicians  by  his  impatience  of  the  domination  of  the 
clergy,^  or  by  different  principles  from  those  which  ordinarily  prevailed 


*  See  Phot.  L  98.  is    to   be   foand    among    those    directed 

•  '^A  diayyi^^ei  ft^  t^c  avrov  ao<^ia^  el-  against  the  Bogoniilcs,  or  Eucliitcs  ;  if  by 
vat,  Tov  6k  Sidd^avTog  koX  anEcnukKOTo^  Tvcliicns,  there  mentioned,  we  are  to  un- 
T\.av7.ov  napayyii^fjiaTa.  Photius  himself  derstand  Sergius.  He  is  there  accii.«ed  of 
notices  the  inconsistency  of  Sergius,  in  applying  what  is  said  in  Scripture,  of  God 
assuming  such  lofty  epithets,  and  yet  re-  the  i'athcr,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  his 
presenting  himself  as  standing  in  this  sub-  own  spiritual  father,  to  one  of  the  Conr- 
ordinatc  relation  to  St  Paul.  He  offers  phieuscs  of  this  sect,  and  of  perverting  tue 
the  following,  not  very  natural,  explana-  language,  as  follows :  Tfj^tA-yi,  ti^  ttuooc 
tion.  Sergius,  he  says,  spoke  of  himself  raf  ^epi  -ov  ^tov  Kal  Trarpdc  Itl  6h  koX 
in  the  latter  way,  when  addressing  the  T^epl  tov  uyiov  irvevfiaroc  ^f/aei^  etc  rdv 
Exotcrics,  or  persons  who  were  yet  to  he  irvevfiOTLKhv  avrov  iraripa  irapepfjiijvevaav- 
gained  over  to  the  sect ;  and,  in  Uie  former,  ri.  See  Jacobi  Tollii  insignia  itinerarii 
in  addressing  those  who  were  already  ini-  Italici.  p.  114. 

tiated  into  me  mysteries.    See  i.  I.  p.  111.  *  See  Theophancs  Chronograph,  f.  413, 

This  far-fetched  explanation  is  at  once  re-  ed.  Paris. 

futed  by  the  fact,  that  all  these  epitliets  *  Though  we   arc  never  warranted  to 

are  undoubtedly  taken  from  epistles  of  Ser-  place  any  reliance  on  the  stories  told  by 

gins  addressed  to  etitire  commHiiities.  the  Byzantine  historians,  his  bitter  enemies, 

'  Some  such   misconception,  probably,  concerning  his  connection  with  the  Pauli- 

gave  occasion  also  to  the  anathema  which  ciaoB. 
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respecting  the  proper  mode  of  dealing  with  false  teachers ;  for  it  is 
certain  that  at  this  time  there  was  in  the  Greek  church  a  better^iis- 
posed  minority,  who  considered  it  an  unchristian  procedure  to  perse- 
cute heretics  with  the  sword ;  and  who  declared  it  contrary  to  the  vo- 
cation of  priests  to  be  the  occasion  of  bloodshed,  it  being  their  duty 
simply  to  lead  the  erring,  if  possible,  to  repentance.  It  was  this  mir 
nority,  who,  when  Michael  Curopalates,  the  next  emperor,  was  induced, 
by  the  influence  of  Nicephorus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to 
threaten  these  heretics  with  the  punishment  of  the  sword,  endeavored, 
by  arguments  of  this  kind,  to  avert  the  execution  of  the  order.^  And 
one  of  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  the  church  faith,  and  fanatical 
supporters  of  image-worship,  Theodore,  abbot  of  the  students'  monas- 
tery at  Constantinople,  may  be  considered  the  representative  of  this 
Christianly  disposed  minority .^  To  Theophilus,  a  bishop  of  Ephesus, 
who  had  declared  that  to  kill  the  Manichaeans  was  a  glorious  work,  he 
writes,  "What  savst  thou?^  —  Our  Lord  has  forbidden  this  in  the 
gospels.  Matt.  13:  29,  lest  in  rooting  out  the  tares,  the  wheat  might 
be  gathered  up  ^vith  them.  Let  both  grow  together  until  the  harvest. 
How  then  canst  thou  call  the  rooting  up  of  the  tares  a  glorious 
work  ?  "  He  then  quotes,  in  confirmation  of  his  views,  a  fine  passage 
from  the  homilies  of  Chrysostom  "on  the  gospel  of  Matthew ;  *  after 
which  he  goes  on  to  say :  "  Nor  ought  we  to  pray  against  the  teachers 
of  error :  much  rather  are  we  bound  to  pray  for  them,  as  our  Lord 
when  on  the  cross  prayed  for  those  who  knew  not  what  they  did.  At 
this  late  day  men  should  no  longer  appeal  to  the  examples  of  Phineas 
and  of  Elijah ;  for  it  was  necessary  to  distinguish  the  difierent  stages 
of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testament :  —  and  when  the  disciples  would 
have  acted  in  that  spirit  (against  the  Samaritans)  Christ  expressed  his 
displeasure  that  they  should  depart  so  far -from  that  meek  and  genfle 
Spirit,  whose  disciples  they  ought  to  have  been."  Citing  the  passage  in 
2  Tim.  2:  25,  he  remarks,  "  We  ought  not  to  punish,  but  to  instruct,  the 
ignorant.  Rulers,  indeed,  bear  not  the  sword  in  vain ;  but  neither  do 
they  bear  it  to  be  used  against  those,  against  whom  our  Lord  had  for- 
bidden it  to  be  used.  Their  dominion  is  over  the  outward  man ;  and 
it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  punish  those  who  are  found  guilty  of  crimes 
against  the  outward  man.  But  their  power  of  punishing  has  no  refer- 
ence to  what  is  purely  inward ;  —  this  belongs  exclusively  to  their 
province,  who  have  the  cure  of  souls,  —  and  these  can  only  threaten 
nnritual  punishments,  such  for  example,  as  exclusion  from  the  fellow- 
snip  of  the  church."* 

'The  Chronographer  Theophanes,  who  v*'^**W'ta2ffo)/4artic^f  (Uai^apctaf  ^^rr^ovf 

mentions  the  fact,  p.  419,  charges  those  who  koL  Saifiovuv  Xarpeiac  inapxovrag  Xvrpoxh 

maintained  thU  groand  with  heing  alto-  /Atvoi  rov  fl^f. 

gether  at  variance  with  the  sacred  Scrip-  •  Of  this  remarkable  man  we  shall  have 

tores.    To  prove  thb,  he  cites  the  example  more  to  say  in  the  following  volamc. 

of  Peter,  who  caused  the  death  of  Ananias  '  In  his  Letters,  IL  155. 

and  Sapphira  merely  for  a  falsehood ;  of  *  Horn.  47. 

Faal,  wno  says,  Rom.  1:  32,  they  who  do  *  lufiaTtJv  ylip  hpxovTeq,  Tm>c  h  rolg 

ndi  things  are  worthy  of  death,  thoogh  ho  ounariKoi^  uXovra^  k^bv  avrol^  «coXdCe<v, 

ii  liere  speaking  only  of  sins  of  the  flesh,  ithx^  '''^k  ^  t^  (it  should  road  obxl  roi)f 

Hwf  oha  ivavrioi  ai'rCtv  eiev  ol  rot)f  TTuajjg  iv  Tok)  Karil  ^vxffV'  ruv  ytip  ilwxuv  upxov* 
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Yet,  such  individual  voices  could  avail  nothing  against  the  dominant 
spirit.  Iconoclasts  and  image-worshippers  concurred  in  the  adoption 
of  persecuting  measures  against  these  sects,  which,  in  the  meanwhile, 
continued  to  increase  and  spread  ;  as  was  apparent  under  the  succes- 
sors of  Nicephorus,  the  emperors  Michael  Curopalatos  (Rhangabe), 
and  Leo  the  Armenian.  The  common  zeal  manifested  by  himself  and 
those  heretics  against  image-worship  couki  not  move  the  emperor  Leo 
the  Armenian  to  adopt  any  milder  measures  against  the  Paulicians ; 
but  perhaps  he  was  desirous  of  proving  his  zeal  for  the  pure  doctrines 
of  the  church,  by  persecuting  that  obstinate  sect.  Thomas,  bishop  of 
Neo-Crcsarea  in  Cappadocia,  and  the  abbot  Paracondaces,  were  ap- 
pointed inquisitors  over  the  PauHcians.  Those  who  manifested  repent- 
ance were  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops  for  the  purpose 
of  being  instructed  and  reconciled  to  the  church  ;  the  rest  were  to  be 
put  to  the  sword.  The  cruelty  with  which  these  inquisitors  executed 
their  commission,  provoked  the  Paulicians  who  resided  in  the  city  of 
CjTioschora  in  Armenia,'  to  a  conspiracy  against  them,  by  which  both 
were  cut  off.  After  this,  the  Pauhcians  fled  to  the  parts  of  Armenia 
subject  to  the  Saracens,  by  whom  they  were  received  in  a  friendly 
manner,  as  enemies  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  Saracens  assigned  to 
their  use  a  town  called  Argaum.^  The  favorable  reception  which  these 
had  met  with,  and  the  persecutions  in  the  Roman  empire,  induced  a 
constantly  increasing  multitude  to  take  refuge  in  the  same  parts  ;  and 
Sergius  also,  their  leader,  fixed  his  residence  in  this  place.  Here 
they  gradually  formed  a  considerable  force  ;  and  making  inroads  into 
the  Roman  pro\'inces,  dragged  away  many  as  captives,  whom  they  en- 
deavored to  make  proselytes.  Sergius  disapproved  of  this,  and  endeav- 
ored to  dissuade  his  people  from  the  practice  ;  but  his  advice  was  dis- 
regarded. He  could  testify  that  he  had  neither  part  nor  lot  m  all  this 
calamity.  Often  had  he  exhorted  them  not  to  make  prisoners  of  the 
Romans :  —  they  refused  to  hear  him.^  After  having  pursued  his 
labors  here  for  several  years,  Sergius,  while  employed  alone  on  one  of 
the  adjacent  mountains,  felling  tunber  for  his  carpenter's  trade,  was 
attacked  by  a  certain  Tzanio  of  Nicopolis,  a  fierce  zealot  for  the 
church-doctrine,  and  assassinated,  A.  D.  835.-* 

In  reference  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Paulicians^  the  two  only  sour^ 
ces  of  information  furnish  but  very  meagre  accounts ;  and  from  these, 
it  is  impossible  to  form  anything  Uke  a  complete  and  well-defined  no- 
tion of  their  character.  As  writers  assumed,  tliat  the  Paulicians  de- 
scended from  the  Manichaeans,  the  mode  of  understanding  and    re- 

ruv  TovTo,  cjv  rd.  KoXavrripLa  u^piofiol  koI  mentioned.    The  inhabitants  arc  called  by 

al  Ao£7ra2  kniTifiiai.     See  f.  497.  Petrus  Siculus,  'ApyaovTai.    To  this  com- 

*  0/  Xeyofxevoi  KwoxupiTat^  Phot  I.  p.  munity  Sergius  gives  the  name  of  CoUm- 

128.     01  KaroiKoi'vrtx   Kvvd^  rrfv  x^P^^*  si^ns.     Petr.  Sic.  p.  66. 

Petr.  Sicul.  p.  66,  which  communities  are  '  'Eyu  tuv  Kaxuv  tovtuv  uvalrior  elfu, 

designated  by  Sen?iu8  as  the  Laodicean.  iroKXu  yiip  naffijyyeXXov  airoi^^  «  tov  cdX' 

• 'Apyaoi'v,  perhaps  Areas,  see  Gieseler,  fia^uriieiv  Toi>g  ^ufiaiovQ  it  Troarf/t'ait  koI 

1.  c.  p.  94,  —  unless  the  fact  was  that  this  oix'  vn^Kovtruv  jjlol      Petr.  Sic.  62. 

town,  which  is  described  as  lying  on   a  ♦  Sec,  respecting  the  chronology,  GieM* 

mountain,  received  its  name  from  the  moun-  Icr's  remarks  in  the  above  mentioned  £s- 

toin  Argaeus,  and  is  one  not  elsewhere  say,  p.  100. 
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presenting  their  doctrines  would  easily  be  made  to  wear  a  false  color 
of  Manichd^ism.  Their  system  was  certainly  founded  on  dualistio 
principles ;  the  creation  of  the  sensible  world,  for  example,  was  refers 
red  only  to  the  evil  principle,  which  they  are  said  to  have  represented 
as  the  Demiurge.  But  since  in  all  the  older  Gnostic  systems,  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  world  was  considered  a  distinct  being  fix)m  the  evil  princi- 
ple, while  in  the  Paulician  system,  the  Demiurge  as  the  principle  of 
evil  was  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  the  supreme  and  perfect  God, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  distinction  between  the  Creator  of  the 
world  and  the  evil  principle  was  really  held  by  them.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Paulicians,  as  it  is  described,^  viz.  that  the  evil  spirit  or  the 
Demiurge  sprang  into  existence  out  of  darkness  and  fire,  may  doubt- 
less  have  some  reference  to  such  a  distmction ;  for  this  two-fold  nature 
presupposes  two  elements,  whose  combination  formed  the  essence  of 
the  Demiurge,  darkness,  the  proper  principle  of  evil,  and  fire,  the 
principle  of  the  sidereal  world,  both  opposed  to  the  spiritual  life  —  as 
in  the  Clementines,  and  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Tzabeans  or  disciples 
cl  John.  Thus  the  Pauhcians,  like  Marcion,  may  have  supposed 
three  fundamental  principles,  or  two  absolute  fundamental  principles, 
and  a  middle  one.  At  all  events,  they  themselves  considered  the 
distinction  between  a  Demiurge,  the  auUior  of  the  sensible  creation, 
and  the  perfect  God,  from  whom  nothing  proceeds  but  the  spiritual 
world,  and  who  cannot  reveal  himself  in  the  world  of  sense,  as  the 
diaracteristic  mark  of  their  sect  as  compared  with  the  Catholic 
church; — for  they  accused  the  latter  of  confounding  together  the 
Demiurge  and  the  perfect  God,  and  of  worshipping  the  former  only. 
In  their  disputes  with  Cathohc  Christians,  they  said  to  them :  you  be- 
Heve  in  the  Creator  of  the  world ;  but  we  believe  in  him  of  whom  our 
Lord  says  —  "  ye  have  neither  heard  his  voice  at  any  time,  nor  seen 
his  shape,*'  after  the  manner  in  which  the  Creator  of  the  world  revealed 
bimself  in  the  Old  Testament,  John  5:  37.'  Photius  says,3  "  that 
the  Pauhcians  did  not  all  in  like  manner  exclude  the  perfect  God  from 
lArticipating  in  the  work  of  creation.  Some  ascribed  to  the  good 
God  the  creation  of  the  heavens ;  to  the  evil  principle,  the  creation 
of  the  earth  and  of  all  that  exists  betwixt  the  heavens  and  the  earth ; 
others  considered  the  heavens  themselves  as  a  work  of  the  Demiurge." 
It  is  probable,  then,  that  the  Paulicians,  aflSrmed  or  denied  that  the 
perfect  (Jod  was  the  Creator  of  the  heavens  according  to  the  different 
ienses  which  they  attached  to  that  word.  If  by  heaven  was 
meailt  the  visible  firmament,  the  starry  heaven,  this  the  Paulicians 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  creation  and  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge, 
ind  opposed  to  it  the  creation  and  the  kingdom  of  the  perfect  God. 
Bat  if  by  heaven  was  meant  the  spiritual  heaven,  beyond  the  sidereal 
world,  the  region  of  things  divine,  this  they  regarded  as  a  creation 
and  kingdom  of  the  perfect  God.  The  good  God  and  the  Demiurge 
liad  each  his  own  appropriate  heaven.'*   We  may  thus  account  for  it, 

iPhotlLS.  'US. 

*  8*6  Pet  Sic.  p.  16.  « Aooording  to  the  statement  of  Mar* 

voii.  m.  22 
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that  Fhoiius,  by  neglecting  to  distinguish  the  different  senses  of  the 
term  ''  heaven"  in  the  Faulician  system,  mistook  a  different  mode  of 
expression  for  a  difference  of  opinions.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
probable,  that  a  difference  of  opinions  really  existed  within  the  sect 
at  an  early  period ;  growing  out  of  the  more  or  less  decided  manner 
in  which  the  dualistic  system  was  received,  just  as  we  find  that  different 
opinions  were  entertained  on  this  point  among  kindred  sects  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  According  to  the  Paulician  system, 
the  corporeal  world  proceeded  wholly  from  the  Demiurge,  who  formed 
it  out  of  matter,  the  source  of  all  evil.  But  the  soul  of  man  is  of 
divine  origin,  containing  in  it  a  germ  of  life  akin  to  the  essence  of  the 
supreme  God.  Thus  human  nature  consists  of  two  opposite  prind- 
ples ;  but  this  union  of  the  soul  with  a  body  foreign  to  it  by  nature  in 
which  all  the  sensual  passions  have  their  root,  this  banishment  of  the 
soul  into  a  sensible  world  which  fetters  and  confines  its  higher  essence, 
—  a  world  which  has  proceeded  from  an  entirely  different  creator — 
this  cannot  have  been  the  work  of  the  supreme  and  perfect  God.  It 
can  only  be  the  work  of  that  enemy,  the  Demiurge,  who  seeks  to  bring 
down  the  diyine  germs  of  life  into  his  own  kingdom  and  there  hold 
them  fast.  Such  being  the  Paulician  system  of  the  universe,  we  must 
suppose  they  had  a  corresponding  theory  of  the  origin  and  nature  of 
man.  Either  starting  with  the  doctrine  of  a  preexistence  of  souls, 
they  must  have  held  that  the  Demiurge  was  constantly  drawmg  away 
these  souls  firom  the  higher  world  to  which  they  properly  belong,  and 
confimng  them  in  this  material  world  ;  or  like  the  older  Syrian  Gnos- 
tics, they  must  have  held  that  the  Demiurge  had  at  the  beginning 
charmed  the  divine  germs  of  life  into  the  phenomenal  forms  of  the 
first  man,  a  being  created  after  some  image  of  the  higher  world  that 
hovered  before  him,  —  which  germs  of  life  now  proceeded  to  devet 
ope  themselves  in  humanity,  giving  birth  to  human  souls.  An  impor- 
tant source  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  opinion  of  Sergius  on 
this  point,  is  contained  in  a  fragment  of  one  of  his  letters  preserved 
by  Photius  and  Peter  the  Sicilian,  but  which,  unfortunately,  in  the 
mutilated  state  in  which  it  has  come  to  us,  is  extremely  obscure* 
"  The  first  fornication,  in  which  from  Adam  downward  we  are  all  en- 
snared, is  a  benefit ;  but  the  second  is  greater  (namely  a  greater  for- 
nication or  sin,)  of  which  St.  Paul  says :  "  He  that  committeth  fornica- 
tion sinneth  against  his  own  body,"  1  Corinth.  6:  18.'  To  under- 
stand the  real  meaning  of  Sergius  in  these  singular  words,  we  must 
take  them  in  connection  ^v^th  what  he  afterwards  writes,  though  not  in 
this  immediate  context.^  From  remarks  that  afterwards  occur,  we 
find  that  Sergius  here  interprets  the  term  noQVBia  (fornication)  in  a 

cion*s  doctrine  by  the  Armenian  bishop  i<TT?,  trepl  ^f  Xiyet  koI  6  ATrdoroAof  •  6  irop- 

Efiiiig,  of  the  fifth  century,  which  Professor  vevuv  elc  rd  loiov  cQfia  dfiapravei.    See 

Neumann  hits  translated  in  Illgen*8  Zeit-  Phot  I.  p.  117.  Petr.  SicnI.  p.  68. 
schrift  fiir  die  historische  Theolo^c  IV.  B.        •  The  words :  ^fieli  ttjiitv  adua  xpi9To9 

L  Stiick,  the  perfect  God  has  his  seat  in  el  tic  ^^  A^itrraTai  tuv  irapaooaeup  roi 

the  third  heavens.  cufiaroc  rov  xp^arov^  Tovritm  tuv  i/iuv, 

*  *H  trpuTTi  TTopveia^  fjv  iK  rov  AdUfi  ne-  dfiopTavetf  bri  irpocrpixei  ro<f  iTepoSidaa' 

puceifie^at  tiepytaiay  fj  6^  devripa  ful^uv  Ka?!ovct,  koI  dirtid^el  Toig  ^taivwci  Xoyott 
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qnritaal  sense,  as  denoting  the  fall  from  the  Supreme  God,  from  the 
true  bodj  of  Christ,  i.  e.  the  fall  from  the  true  Christian  church,  sub- 
sistmg  among  the  Paulicians,  and  from  the  purely  Christian  doctrines 
handed  down  in  tiiat  sect,  —  the  falling  back  into  the  corrupt  church, 
which  belongs  to  the  Demiurge.  Kow  if  the  whole  should,  in  like 
manner,  be  interpreted  spiritu^y,  we  must  understand  what  is  said 
of  Adam's  noQPBia  in  the  same  sense  ;  and  smce  Adam's  disloyalty  to 
the  Supreme  God  could  be  in  no  way  a  benefit  either  to  hun  or  to 
his  posterity,  even  according  to  the  system  of  Sergius,  this  disloyalty 
can  only  mean  a  rebellion  against  the  Demiurge.  And  we  should 
then  have  the  following  train  of  ideas :  The  Demiurge  endeavored  to 
hold  the  first  man  in  complete  bondage.  He  was  not  to  come  to  any 
oonsciousness  of  his  higher  nature,  lest  he  should  be^  to  aspire 
after  something  beyond  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge.  Hence  the 
command  which  forbade  him  to  eat  of  ^the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil.  But  Adam  was  disobedient ;  and  this  disobedience 
of  his,  tins  noQf^ia^  by  which  he  broke  his  bond  of  servitude  to  the  D^ 
miurge,  was  the  cause  whereby  he  and  his  race  attained  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  higher  nature,  transcending  the  kingdom  of  the 
Demiurge  ;  —  and  therefore,  he  might  rightiy  describe  it  as  a  benefit ; 
ance  it  was  the  necessary  preparation  for  the  redemption,  afterwards 
to  follow.  Still,  however,  the  phrase  TteQixBifie^a  trip  noQPuaf  (we  are 
enveloped  in  the  fornication)  does  not  seem  to  harmonize  so  well  with 
fliis  spiritual  mode  of  explanation ;  inasmuch  as  the  phrase  denotes 
something  that  is  worn  about,  or  that  cleaves  to  the  person.  We 
should,  have  to  understand  it,  then,  metonymically.  The  consequences 
of  this  "  fornication"  of  the  first  man,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  bene- 
fit to  him  and  to  his  posterity,  passed  over  tons — which  however 
would  not  be  a  very  natural  interpretation  of  the  words.  Nor  in 
strict  propriety,  are  we  bound  or  warranted  to  explain  everything 
spiritually  in  order  to  meet  the  sense  of  Sergius ;  for  however  forced 
and  tortuous  the  methods  of  allegorizing  interpretation  which  we 
may  expect  to  find  in  writers  of  this  class,  still  it  could  hardly  be  sup- 

?)8ed  even  of  Serous,  that  he  would  understand  those  words  of  St. 
aul  as  by  themselves  considered  denoting  spiritual  fornication. 
This  would  be  too  preposterous.  Most  probably,  he  understood  the 
words  in  the  first  place  Uterally ;  as  warning  against  "  fornication"  in 
the  proper  sense ;  a  warning  which  would  not  appear  superfluous 
even  to  those  strict  upholders  of  moral  purity,  the  Paulicians.'  But 
then  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  allegorizing  mode  of  in- 
terpretation, he  added  a  spu*itual  exposition  of  the  same  words,  as  de- 
noting the  fall  from  pure  doctrine,  a  spiritual  "  fornication. "^ 

By  these  remarks  we  might  be  led  to  infer  that  Adam's  nogma  also, 

*  It  is  manifestly  pcn'crting  the  language  •  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Pe- 

of  Servius.  to  infer  from  it  as  Petrus  SIcu-  trus  Siculus  after  citing  the  first  words, 

las  does,  that  Servius  did  not  consider  the  says,  inuyei^  Aeyuv,  therefore  does  not  cite 

wopveia  to  be  u  sin,  but  sought  to  justify  it.  the  words  in  their  entire  connection,  but 

We  see  from  thin  example,  what  reason  we  has  left  out  something  intervening. 
baye  to  be  cautious  in  admitting  all  that  is 
laid  against  the  Paulicians. 
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refers  primarily  to  that  of  the  body.  We  might  iiien  imderstand  him 
88  follows :  Serdus  considered  the  carnal  connection  of  Adam  and 
Eve  afl  a  no^Bia^  as  the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit ;  which  sin, 
however,  was  still  a  benefit,  since  it  led  to  tiie  evolution  and  the  mul- 
tiplied individualization  of  the  germ  of  divine  life  in  humanity.  Or 
we  must  suppose,  that  he  considered  the  union  of  the  soul  with  a  body 
formed  out  of  matter,  as  a  nogftia ;  in  which  case,  the  connection  of 
thought  would  be  as  follows :  The  Demiurge  succeeded  in  enticing  a 
heavenly  soul  down  into  the  corporeal  world  ;  and  from  this,  sprung  all 
other  human  souls.  This  soul  was  thejonother  of  all  spiritual  life  in 
humanity.  Now  since  according  to  this  view  as  well  as  the  other  the 
spiritual  life  in  humanity  was  evolved  to  multiplied  and  manifold  indi- 
yiduality,  and  since  by  this  means  also  the  way  was  prepared  for  the 
destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  this  no(^Bia  might  be 
regarded  as  a  benefit.  The  phrase  neQixeifie&a  tr^p  no(^uav  certainly 
agrees  peculiarly  well  with  this  explanation ;  for  the  "  enveloping  of 
tto  soul  with  the  body,"  repeated  at  the  birth  of  every  man,  might 
thus  be  described  as  a  TteQixaus&ou  jrjif  nogvetav. 

The  assumption  of  an  original  relationship  of  the  soul  to  God,  con- 
stitutes an  essential  difference,  very  important  in  its  consequences, 
between  the  Paulician  and  the  strictly  Marcionite  doctrine.  Hence 
the  Paulicians  held  to  an  enduring  connection  between  these  souls 
originally  related  to  God,  and  the  supreme  God,  from  whom  they 
sprung,  —  a  connection  not  to  be  dissolved  by  the  power  of  the  Demi- 
urge. They  supposed  an  original  revelation  of  God,  impUcitly  con- 
tained in  every  soul  banished  into  the  creation  of  the  Demiurge  —  a 
power  of  reaction  against  the  Demiurge's  influence.  The  God  of  the 
spiritual  world  enlightens  every  man  tiiat  comes  into  this  world  ;  —  so 
they  explained  the  words  in  the  introduction  to  John's  gospel.^  To 
this,  doubtless,  they  referred  all  manifestations  of  the  sense  of  truth 
in  human  nature.  It  depends  on  man's  will,  whether  to  yield  himself 
up  to  the  power  of  sin,  and  so  continually  to  depress  the  germ  of 
divine  life  in  his  soul,  or  to  follow  out  that  awakening  revelation 
of  God,  and  so  unfold  to  ever  increasing  freedom  and  power  the 
germ  of  divine  life  within  him.  But  however  low  man  may  fonky 
still,  by  virtue  of  his  nature  thus  related' to  God,  he  cannot  be  utterly 
dispossessed  of  that  eternal  revelation  of  God.  The  enemy  —  say 
the  Paulicians  —  has  not  so  completely  enthralled  even  the  souls  c« 
those,  who  have  voluntarily  abandoned  themselves  to  his  power,  that 
their  darkened  minds  are  left  without  the  power  of  ever  turning  to  a 
ray  from  the  light  of  truth ;  for  the  good  God  always  was,  is,  and 
shall  be  ;  there  can  never  be  a  time  in  which  he  may  not  reveal  him- 
self.9 

We  may  easily  gather,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  doctrine 
of  redemption  would  hold  an  important  place  in  the  Paulician  system. 

'  See  Photius  1.  II.  p.  169.  dafiy  irpdc  fxijdefiiav  (j?.u^  rye  uXri-^eiof  af- 

•  Photius  1.  II.  c.  3.    Oi'Si  y<ip  olS*  ovtu    y'^rjv   rot^c    taKoriafitvov^    iniarpi^eo^aif 

KareKpurriofv  oidi  ruv  iKovruv  Trpodedcj-    bri  b  dy<r&dc  ^cdf  fyv  del  Koi  iari  icdl  H" 
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Single  rays  of  the  revelation  of  the  incomprehensible  Ood,^  falling 
upon  the  darkness  of  souls  held  bound  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Demh 
urge,  would  not  suffice  to  raise  their  imprisoned  souls  to  perfect  com- 
munion with  the  Supreme  Being,  and  to  perfect  freedom.  The  good 
God  must  reveal  himself  in  some  better  waj  to  mankind,  in  order  to 
prepare  them  for  communion  with  lumself,  and  to  release  them  fit)m 
the  dominion  of  the  Demiurge.  This  was  done  by  the  Redeemer. 
Of  the  views  entertained  by  the  Faulicians  respecting  the  person  and 
nature  of  Christ,  no  exact  accounts  have,  indeed,  been  preserved. 
But  this  much  is  certain,  They  taught  that  he  came  down  as  a  heav- 
enly being,  from  the  heaven  of  the  good  God,  from  that  higher  world, 
which  is  the  source  and  fountain  of  all  divine  life,  —  the  celestial 
city  of  God,  —  and  that  he  ascended  again,  after  having  completed 
his  work  on  earth,  to  his  heavenly  abode,  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
the  faithful  in  union  with  the  same.^  The  doctrine  of  the  Faulicians 
touching  matter,  and  the  material  body,  would  not  allow  them  to 
attribute  to  our  Saviour  a  body  of  this  earthly  material,  since  this 
would  be  inconsistent  with  his  perfect  impeccability,  and  since  the 
divine  cannot  enter  into  any  sort  of  fellowship  with  the  kingdom  of 
darkness.  Still  they  did  not  fall  into  absolute  Docetism;  but,  like 
the  Valentinians,  they  seem  to  have  ascribed  to  our  Saviour  a  body ' 
resembling  the  earthly  only  in  appearance,  a  body  of  higher  stuff, 
which  he  brought  with  him  from  heaven,  and  with  which  he  passed 
through  Mary  as  through  a  channel,  without  receiving  any  portion  of 
it  from  her .3  And  here  we  must  remember,  that  the  native  country 
of  the  Faulicians  was  Armenia.  Now,  in  the  Armenian  church, 
Monophysitism  was  the  predominant  faith,  but  the  system  was  under- 
stood and  received  in  two  different  ways.  It  had  its  moderate  and 
its  extreme  party .^  The  former  made  use  of  the  followmg  formu- 
lary :  Christ  subsists  of  two  natures ;  and  they  taught  that  by  vir- 
tue of  the  actual  union  of  the  two  natures,  it  was  necessary  to  sup- 
pose in  him  but  one  nature,  as  well  as  one  person ;  —  the  one  nature 
of  the  incarnate  Logos;  —  and  by  so  doing,  they  were  enabled  to 
distinguish  without  separating  the  divine  and  human  predicates,  inti- 
mately united  in  this  one  nature  —  and  in  this  way  to  approximate 
somewhat  more  nearly  to  die  Catholic  system  of  faith.  On  the  con- 
tsrary,  the  followers  of  the  other,  ultrarMonophysite  view,  on  account 
of  ^eir  extreme  statements,  paoiicularly  their  Aphtharto-Docetism, 
were  charged  by  the  other  party  with  embracing  Docetic  errors.* 
They  feared  to  concede  a  resemblance  of  essence  oetween  the  body 
of  Christ  and  other  human  bodies;  —  to  ascribe  to  the  Bedeemer 
passiones  secundum  camem  sive  per  camem.^    They  would  not  say : 

'  It  is  described  as  the  aoparoc  and  iuca-  *  See  the  tract  of  John  Ozniensis  against 

TaXtfKToc.    Phot  II.  147.  these  ultra-Monophjsites :  Joannes  Ozni- 

'  Hence  the  expression :  if  navayia  ^ea-  ensis  contra  phantasticos,  p.  111. 

TOKOf,  tv  j  ti^A^ev  Kal  i^ffXT^ev  b  kv-  '  L.  c.  Ne  forte  duas  naturas  in  nno 

pio^.  Christo  innuere  videamur,  sed  ipsummet 

'  At'  ahrjj^  o^  ^iti'  (TuX^of  duX^Xv&ivaL  verbum  divinnm  erat,  quod  utraque  torn 

Phot  I.  7.  humana  tnm  divina  obibat 

♦  See  Vol.  n.  p.  553. 
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tx  virgine  incamatus,  but  in  virgineJ  Now,  in  these  tdiara-Mono* 
physite  forms  of  phraseology,  the  doctrine  of  the  Paulicians  c<»i- 
oeming  the  person  of  Christ,  might  easily  find  a  point  of  attach- 
ment. 

Nor  had  the  Paulicians,  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  any  induce- 
ment or  occasion  to  fall  in  with  the  worship  of  Mary ;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  must  have  felt  themselves  more  imperiously  called  upon 
to  combat  it,  in  proportion  as  a  superstition  so  hateful  to  them  be- 
came attached  to  this  theory.  To  turn  away  their  opponents  from 
this  object  of  idolatrous  veneration,  they  appealed  to  those  passages 
of  the  gospel  history,  which  seem  to  intimate,  that  Mary  bore  other 
sons  after  the  birth  of  Jesus,^  a  kind  of  argument  which,  if  they  con- 
sidered marriage  mtercourse  and  the  begetting  of  children  irrecon- 
cilable witii  perfect  holiness,  must  have  been  considered  decisive,  at 
their  own  point  of  view.  Peter  the  Sicilian  says,^  they  were  so 
spiteful  against  Mary,  as  not  to  allow  her  a  place  even  among  the 
^)od  and  virtuous.  From  this  we  may  infer,  that  they  resorted  to 
various  passages  of  the  gospel  history  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the 
religious  character  of  Mary,  for  example,  the  weakness  of  her  faith, 
in  an  unfavorable  light. 

Entertaining  such  notions  as  they  did  of  the  nature  of  Christ's 
body,  the  Paulicians  could  not,  of -course,  suppose,  that  it  was  capa- 
ble of  being  aflFected  by  any  kind  of  suffering.  Christ,  by  virtue  of 
his  divine  dignity,  was  raised  above  suffering.  In  all  probability  they 
taught,  that  the  Demiurge,  finding  that  the  life  and  labors  of  Christ 
threatened  destruction  to  his  kingdom,  incited  his  servants  to  crucify 
him ;  but  that  his  purpose  was  frustrated,  because  Christ,  by  virtue 
of  the  higher  nature  of  his  body,  was  secure  against  all  outward  in- 
jury. Perhaps,  however,  like  the  Manichaeans,  they  at  the  same 
time  ascribed  a  symboUcal  import  to  the  crucifixion  of  Christ, — 
holding  that  Christ,  with  his  divino  life,  descended  into  the  kingdom 
of  the  Demiurge,  and  diffused  himself  through  it.  This  would  appear 
probable,  from  the  fact,  that  the  Paulicians  wore  always  reaay  to 
venerate  the  cross  as  a  symbol  of  Christ,  stretching  forth  his 
hands  in  the  form  of  the  cross.^  But  tAe  Bufferings  of  Christ  could, 
according  to  their  doctrine,  have  contributed  nothing  to  the  work  of 
redemption  ;  nor,  is  it,  indeed,  probable,  that  the  idea  of  God's  pun- 
itive justice,  which  required  that  Christ  should  suffer,  had  any  place 
in  their  system.  They  were  opposed  to  the  worship  of  the  cross,  the 
worship  of  a  mere  bit  of  wood,  an  instrument  of  punishment  for  male* 
&ctors,^ — the  sign  of  a  curse.  Gal.  3 :  13.     Nothing  of  this  sort  could 

'  L.  c  xP^<nbv,  Of  UreivaCt  ^al,  ric  X^^P^V  t^ 

'  Phot  L  22.  (TTovpiKdv  rvtrov  dtexapaie.  Insignia  itiner. 

'Pag.  18.    Mijd^  K^v  hv  ^l\^  tuv  Lya-  Ital.  pag.  144. 

"buv   uvT^ponuv    TuTTetv  &irex^^    atrap-  ^  The  expression  Koxovpyuv  dpyavov^  in 

v^/tff<T9i,  Photios  (L  c.  7.  p.  23.),  is  obscure.    Pro 

*  Kai  yUp  ovrdf  etc  ffravpov  ffx^fia  rdf  perly  it  should  mean  an  instrument  used 

XeZpoc  iiifiTAuae,  and  in'  the  anathemas  by  bad  men.    Thus,  they  who  threaten 

published  by  J.  Tollius,  the  Panlid^ms  are  others  with  such  tortures,  would  be  comi- 

oescrih^  as  voovvreg  uvtI  aravpov  rdv  dered  as  the  Kcucovpyoi ;  but  this  doei  not 
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have  been  said  by  the  Fauliclans,  in  case  they  received  the'aoctrine  of 
Christ's  redemptive  sufferings. 

They  were  for  restoring  the  life  and  manners  of  the  church  to  apos- 
tolic simplicity.  They  maintained  that  by  the  multiplication  of  exter- 
nal rites  and  ceremonies  in  the  dominant  church,  the  true  life  of  reli- 
gion had  declined.  They  combatted  the  inclmation  to  rely  on  Hie 
magical  effects  of  external  forms,  particularly  the  sacraments.  In- 
deed, they  went  so  far  on  this  side  as  wholly  to  reject  the  outward  cel- 
ebration of  the  sacraments.  They  maintamed  that  it  was  by  no  means 
Christ's  intention  to  institute  the  baptism  by  water  as  a  perpetual  ordi- 
nance, but  that  by  baptism  he  meant  only  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit, 
for  by  his  teachings  he  communicated  himself,  as  the  living  water,  for 
the  thorough  cleansing  of  the  entire  human  nature.^  So  too  they 
held,  that  the  eating  of  the  flesh  and  drinking  of  the  l^lood  of  Christ 
consisted  simply  in  the  coming  into  vital  union  with  him  through  his 
doctrines,  his  word,  which  were  his  true  flesh  and  blood.  It  was  not 
sensible  bread  and  sensible  wine,  but  his  words,  which  were  to  be  ike 
Bsme  for  the  soul  that  bread  and  wine  are  for  the  body,  which  he  de- 
rignated  as  his  flesh  and  blood.^  Yet,  if  we  may  credit  the  report  of 
Photius,3  the  Paulicians,  when  attacked  by  any  serious  illness,  were  in 
the  habit  of  placing  upon  themselves  a  cross  of  wood,  which,  when 
they  recovered,  they  threw  aside.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
they  allowed  their  children  to  be  baptized  by  priests  who  Uved  among 
them  as  captives  ;  though  they  affirmed  that  all  this  might  profit  the 
body  but  not  the  soul.  If  this  be  so,  we  must  try  to  reconcile  it 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Paulicians  in  some  such  way  as  follows.* 
They  heard  a  great  deal  said  of  the  wonderful  efficacy  of  the  cross, 
and  of  baptism  in  the  healing  of  diseases.  Many  of  the  uneducated 
Paulicians  may  have  witnessed  with  their  own  eyes  appearances  of  this 
sort,  which  tliey  attributed  to  causes  that  had  no  existence.  Now  as 
they  ascribed  to  the  Demiurge  a  power  over  the  sensible  •world,  so  they 
might  say  here,  as  perhaps  also  in  the  case  of  the  pretended  miracles 
of  the  saints,  that  these  outward  works,  performed  by  the  servants  of 
the  Demiurge,  possessed  a  virtue  from  him  which  extended  to  ilie 
relief  of  the  body ;  though  it  could  not  reach  the  inner  life,  which  lay 
beyond  the  Demiurge's  province.  But  even  if  we  admit  that  Photius 
does  not  report  in  tiiis  story  a  blind  rumor,  yet  we  must  doubtless  un- 
derstand what  h(9  says  as  true  only  of  individuals,  and  imeducated 
persons,  who  in  the  hour  of  distress  were  involuntarily  governed  once 
more  by  the  ancient  faith ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  impossible  to  derive  irom 
his  language  any  connected  theory  applying  to  the  conduct  of  the  Pauli- 
cians generally. 

They  undoubtedly  considered  the  confounding  together  of  Christian, 
Jewish  and  political  elements  as  the  cause  of  the  corruptions  of  the 

give  80  good  a  sense,  as  when  we  take  it  ^ralg  airrov  hrl  rov  Selirvov,  dXA^  avfifio' 

«lliptically  to  mean  an  instrument  for  the  ^.ikCj^  tH  fafjiMra  airov  avroig  kdldoVf  df 

punishment  of  evil  doers.  aprcv  Koi  olvov. 

>  Phot.  I.  9.  •  I.  c.  9.  p.  29. 

•  Phot.  I.  9.    Pctr.  Sic.  18,  'On  oIk  f/v  *  In  like  manner  Gieseler. 
6pT0^  KoX  olvo<:j  bv  6  Kvpiof  kdidov  toI^  fxa- 
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dominant  church ;  the j  were  desirous  of  bringing  back  iiie  rimplicity 
of  the  Apostolic  church ;  hence  thej  styled  themselves  the  Cathoiie 
church,  Christians,  XQ^^^^^^'^^'^f^  as  contradistinguished  from  the  pxo- 
fessors  of  the  Roman  state  reli^on  (^w/«a«W).  They  stroye  to  fol- 
low the  pattern  of  apostolic  simplicity  in  all  their  ordinances,  and  care- 
fully avoided  everything  that  approached  to  a  resemblance  of  Jewish 
or  pagan  rites.  Hence  they  never  called  their  places  of  assembly 
temples  (pdoi  or  Ze^a,)  which  suggested  the  image  of  Jewish  or  pa- 
gan temples  —  but  gave  them  the  more  unpretending  name  of  ora- 
tories (nQOievxai)^  from  which  too  we  may  gather,  that  with  them 
prayer  constituted  the  most  essential  part  of  divine  worship.  Among 
other  corruptions  of  the  Christian  element,  they  certainly  counted  also 
the  Christian  priesthood,  founded  on  the  pattern  of  that  of  the  Old 
Testament.  They  recognized  it  as  belon^ng  to  the  peculiar  essence 
of  Christianity,  that  it  aimed  to  establish  a  higher  fellowship  of  life 
among  men  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  tolerating  no  such  distinctions  as 
the  existing  ones  between  clergy  or  priests  and  laity.  They  had 
among  them,  it  is  true,  persons  who  administered  ecclesiastical  offices, 
but  these  like  the  rest  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  members  of  the  com* 
munities.  They  were  distinguished  from  others  neither  by  dress,  nor  by 
any  other  outward  mark.^  The  names,  also,  of  their  church  officers 
were  so  chosen,  as  to  denote  the  peculiarity  of  their  vocation,  which 
was  to  administer  the  office  of  spiritual  teaching,  to  the  excluaon  of 
all  sacerdotal  prerogatives.  Hence  they  rejected  the  name  iiqus 
and  also  ftQea^vt^Qoi,  smce  even  this  latter  was  too  Jewish  for  them, 
suggesting  to  their  mmds  the  presbyters  of  the  Jewish  sanhedrim  as- 
sembled for  the  condemnation  of  Christ.^  At  the  head  of  the  sect 
stood  the  general  teachers  and  reformers,  awakened  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  such  as  Constantino  and  Sergius.  These  were  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  apostles  or  prophets.  Sergius  counts  four  of  them.*  Next 
followed  the  class  called  diddaxaXoi,  and  noifiivef  (teachers  and  pas- 
tors) ;  then  the  itinerant  messengers  of  the  faith,  avftxd^fioi^  —  com- 
panions of  those  divinely  illuminated  heads  over  the  entire  sect, 
trained  under  their  influence,  and  regarded  as  living  organs  for  the 
communication  of  the  spirit  which  proceeded  from  them :  •  next,  the 
frntoQioi,  copyists,  probably  so  called,^  because  it  was  their  business  to 
multiply  and  disseminate  the  religious  records,  which  embodied  the 
doctrmes  of  the  sect ;  for  they  considered  it  as  a  iftatter  of  the  great- 
est moment  that  all  imder  the  enlightening  influences  of  the  £vine 
Spirit,  should  have  it  in  their  power  to  draw  directly  from  the  genuine 
records  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ ;  and  it  is  probable  that  on  these 

'  The  name  ;fpi(rroiroXtrat  in  the  anath-  2.aov  awear^acnrro.    Petnu  Sicnlus  namet 

emas  of  the  Enchites  in  Tollins,  p.  122.  (p.  20)  among  the  peculiarities  of  the  Fan- 

•  Phot  L  9.  ^  licians,  Td  rai>f  npec^vripov^  r^c  ^««Xjy«- 

•Phot  I.  p.  31.     Olre  ax^fiarly  ovre  ac  unoTpenefri^ait  dri  ol  irpia^vrepoi  Karil 

Amry,  ovre  rivl  uAAy  TpoTttf)  jiiov  (re/ivore-  rov  tevpiov  awifx&i^oav  koI  diu  rovro  ab 

pov  hriTtXovvTi  rd  diu^pov  avruv  apdf  rd  XP^  avroi)^  dvofiu^<r^ai. 
frA^oc  hrideUvwrai..  *  Photias,  p.  116. 

^  Phot  I.  p.  31.    Atori  rd  Kard,  Hpiarov        *  Gieseler  aptly  compares  them  with  tht 

ow^Mov  ol  Upelg  xai  npeofivTepoi  rov  7pa^i^rcif  of  the  Kew  Testament 
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notaries  devolved  more  especially  the  duty  of  expounding  ttie  Scrip- 
tores.  As  no  other  individual,  {^r  the  death  of  Serous,  attained  to 
such  eminence  of  authority,  as  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  all  as  a 
prophet  called  to  guide  the  whole  community,  so  it  was  his  inunediate 
disciples,  the  awixdrnioi.  (associate  itinerants),  who,  in  the  possesidon 
of  an  e(|ual  authority,  now  took  ihe  first  place  in  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  sect.  To  these  latter,  ihe  preservers  and  expounders 
of  the  written  word  were  originally  subordinate.*  But  at  a  later 
period,  when  the  generation  of  those  immediate  disciples  and  bearers 
of  the  Spirit,  were  removed  by  death,  the  notaries,  who  had  most 
carefully  studied  the  written  records  of  the  religjon,  in  search  of  a 
rule  for  the  trying  of  spirits,  and  who  were  most  practised  in  expound- 
ing their  sense,  acquired  the  highest  authority.  Subordinate  to  the 
learned  in  the  Scriptures,  were  those  who  only  spoke  by  immediate 
ins|»iration.  The  knowledge  obtained  by  the  study  of  the  religious 
records  stood  in  higher  repute  than  immediate  inspiration  without  such 
knowledgc.3  In  addition  to  these  officers,  we  find  a  class  called 
acraioi,  the  meaning  of  which  term  cannot  be  so  exactly  detei^ 
mined.  The  word  reminds  us  of  ojrareiy,  in  1  Cor.  4:  1,  firom 
which  probable  it  was  formed,  to  denote  the  life  of  misaonaries,  trav- 
elling irom  one  place  to  another  and  exposed  to  manifold  persecutions. 
Hence  we  may  gather,  that  this  title  was  employed  to  designate  a 
higher  class  of  the  avnxdrnjioi.  This  accords  perfectly  with  the  ac- 
count given  of  them  by  Pliotius,^  who  says  they  were  the  elect  portion 
of  the  disciples  of  Sergius.**  One  of  them  led  the  Cynochorites  in 
the  above  mentioned  conspiracy  against  the  emperor's  commissioners ; 
but  in  so  doing,  he  certainly  departed  from  the  principles  of  his  mas- 
ter. 

In  respect  to  the  morality  of  the  Paulicians,  we  find  that  their  op- 
ponents—  among  whom  may  be  reckoned  Johannes  Ozniensis,*  ac- 
cuse them  of  allowing  themselves  in  imnatural  lusts  and  incestuous  con- 
nections. It  is  obvious  to  remark  however,  that  littie  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  such  accusations  coming  from  the  mouths  of  excited  advert 
earies.  Such  bad  reports  concerning  the  religious  meetings  of  sects 
accounted  heretical  are  to  be  met  with,  in  every  age  of  the  church. 
Nor  was  there  wantmg  in  the  present  case,  the  no  less  common  charge 
of  infanticide,  and  of  magical  rites  performed  "mth  the  blood  of 
children.  We  have  already  observed  how  a  smgle  phrase  found  in  a 
letter  of  Sergius,  was  so  misconceived  or  intentionally  perverted,  as 
to  make  it  a})pear  that  he  considered  fornication  (noQpela)  to  be  a 
trifling  sin.  In  like  manner,  the  contempt  of  the  Paulicians  for  the 
laws  of  the  Old  Testament  respecting  hindrances  to  marriage  ground- 
ed on  certain  degrees  of  relationship,  may  have  been  the  sole  reason 
of  their  being  accused  of  denying  that  any  degree  of  consanguinity 

>  Phot.  I.  c.  25,  p.  134.  »  p.  12S. 

*  In  the  anathemas  in  Tollins,  p.  144,        *  Tuv  tov  ^epyiov  fta&firw  ol  XoyaSec^ 
^Qv  [avveKdiffiuv)  ol  npojSai^fuuTepoi  Sara--        *  L.  c.  p.  85. 
pioi  Karnvoua^ofievoi  r^  rCnf  ^de^KrCfV 
'OpyUjv  ivex^ipi^ovTo  ini/uXeiav. 
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constitated  a  valid,  obstacle  to  marriage.  We  must  certainly  adndi^ 
however,  that  the  Paulicians  were  liable  to  he  so  &r  misled,  by  tlieit 
contempt  of  the  Demiurge's  laws  as  to  despise  the  deUcate  scruples 
of  a  pure  moral  sentiment  on  this  subject.^  Tet  we  should  coDfflder 
again,  that  the  opponents  themselves  of  the  Paulicians  digtingnini^ 
Baanes,  whose  principles  were  here  notoriously  loose,  and  his  followers, 
from  the  rest  of  the  Paulicians ;  that  Sergius  took  decided  ground, 
as  a  reformer,  against  the  pernicious  influence  of  Baanes ;  that  die 
opponents  themselves  of  the  Paulicians  acknowledged  the  pure  moral 
spirit  of  Sergius,  though,  after  their  usual  manner,  they  represented 
the  whole  thing  as  hypocritical  pretence.  And  though  it  may  have 
been  true  with  regard  to  a  part  of  the  Armenian  Paulicians,  as  inti- 
mated by  Johannes  Ozniensis  in  the  passage  we  have  referred  to, 
that  among  them  the  principles  of  Parsism  cooperated  with  the  influ- 
ence of  Baanes,  yet  this  cannot  be  charged  as  a  fault  belonging  to 
the  whole  sect.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  Paulician  doctrines,  as  a  whole, 
not  only  required,  but  were  calculated  to  foster,  a  spirit  of  sober  and 
strict  morality  ;  for  the  great  practical  principle  which  flowed  directly 
from  their  theory  was,  freedom  for  the  repressed  consciousness  of  Goa, 
deUverance  to  the  divine  germ  of  life,  held  imprisoned  by  the  power 
of  sense,  so  that  it  might  proceed  to  unfold  itself  witiiout  let  or 
hindrance.  If  immoral  tendencies  were  to  be  found,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they  were  oflfehoots,  gi-owing  out  of  a  departure  from  tlie 
original  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  sect.  Indeed  the  more  natural 
result  from  a  principle  like  that  above  described  would  be  a  rigidly 
ascetic  system  of  morality,  such  as  we  find  in  earlier  and  later  sects  of 
a  kindred  character.  No  trace,  however  is  to  be  found,  at  least  in  tbe 
sources  of  information  we  possess,  of  the  existence  of  such  a  system 
among  the  Paulicians  ;  and  perhaps  they  were  led,  by  that  spirit  of 
practical  Christianity  which  had  been  infused  into  their  reformers  by 
the  study  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  into  a  more  free  direc- 
tion of  l&e  than  was  common  among  older  sects  of  a  kindred  charac- 
ter. It  is  certain,  that  they  protested  against  the  multipUed  statutes 
and  ordinances  of  the  dominant  Greek  church.  While  in  the  latter, 
the  apostolic  decrees  concerning  the  eating  of  things  strangled,  etc. 
were  held  to  be  still  obligatory,  the  Paulicians,  on  the  contrary,  refused 
to  be  bound  by  any  such  scruples  which  they  probably  ascribed  to 
Jewish  prejudice.  Hence  they  were  accused  of  defiling  themselves 
by  the  eating  of  things  forbidden.  They  treated  the  church  fiasts 
with  contempt,  nor  did  they  hesitate  to  use  cheese  and  milk  as  food 
in  such  seasons  of  fasting  as  were  observed  by  their  sect.2 

It  was  particularly  objected  to  the  Paulicians  that  they  carried  to 
the  utmost  extreme  the  principle  of  justifying  falsehood  when  employed 
for  righteous  ends.     Photius  affirms  that  they  denied  their  faith  with- 

*  As  Gieseler  remarks.  rol^  jraaav  fihv  kKTpeiTOfievoi^  ;fp£OT£av<ic^ 

■  Amonjf  the  amithemas  directed  a^inst  vrj<7reiav^  icard  6h  rdv  xaipov  r^f  Sokovcik 

the  Prnruians,  is  the  following  (Tollius  ainic    reotrapaKocrr^^    rvpov  re   koI  yi- 

pag    146):  iiva^efia   Tolc   ry  ppCxjei  rCtv  XaKTo^  ifi^povfikvoi^. 

^piuv  rCiv  &vrjciftaUtv  luOiWOfiivoi^  kqX 
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ost  Hie  dig^test  scrapie,  umI  h'pproyei  of  micli  deud  Ihoii^  a4hoih 
Mod  times  repeated.^  The  ready  equivocations  resorted  to  by  Qenie- 
dos,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  confesoon  of  his  fiuth  at  Con- 
•tantinople,*  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  kudty  of  fhdr  princi- 
ples witib  regard  to  the  duty  of  veracity.  Indeed  we  find  nothing 
Biore  common,  among  theosophical  sects,  than  &e  practice  of  justify- 
ing £Bi]sehood,  when  resorted  to  finr  the  promotion  of  pious  ends. 
But  among  such  sects,  this  principle  is  ever  found  connected  with 
tiie  assumption,  that  only  a  certain  class  of  superior  natures  are  capa- 
ble of  attaining  to  the  Imowledge  of  pure  trath.  While  Christianity, 
by  founding  a  higher  fellowship  of  life  on  the  basis  of  a  common  re- 
^ous  consciousness,  as  opposed  to  tho  distinction  of  the  exoteric  and 
esoteric  in  religion  which  jnrevailed  before  its  appearance,  had  estab- 
Sshed  a  new  principle  of  truthfufaiess,  and  deprived  partial  fidsehood 
cf  the  prop  on  which  it  had  hitherto  leaned-  fer  support,  free  room 
was  still  found  for  the  old  indulgence  of  prevarication,  wherever  that 
fimdamental  principle  of  Christian  fellowship  was  lost  sight  of,  and 
Ihe  separating  walls  in  religion,  thrown  down  oy  Christianity,  had  been 
seerected.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  of  the  Paulidans,  that  they 
denied  Christianity  its  rights  in  this  particular.  In  all  men  alike, 
lliey  recognized  the  repressed  consciousness  of  God,  the  imprisoned 
flerm  of  a  divine  life,  the.point  of  access  for  the  n^essage  of  the  same 
uvine  trath  which  was  meant  for  the  acceptance  of  SH.  This  they 
Aowed  by  their  active  sseal  in  propagating  tiie  doctrines  of  Aeir  sect. 
If  then,  they  gave  great  latituae  to  tiie  principle  tiiat  deception  nug^t 
be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  God's  glory  and  advanc- 
iog  the  trath,  still  they  most  assuredly  acknowledged  the  general 
dnty  of  testifying  tiie  trath,  since  on  no  other  ground  than  as  it 
•erved  to  advance  the  trath,  could  they  defend  their  laz  jnrinciple  of 
accommodation. 

We  have  noticed  already  the  high  value  set  by  Paulicians  on  the 
written  records  of  the  trath.  Among  these,  however,  tiiey  did  not 
leckon  the  Old  Testament ;  fer  they  derived  Judaism  from  the  De- 
fluurge.  To  the  religious  teachers  of  the  Old  Testament,  thev,  Hke 
ibe  older  Gnostics,  applied  the  words  of  our  Savbur  in  John  lO:  8.^ 
!Diey  looked  upon  them,  as  teachers,  who  were  sent  not  to  guide 
tools  partaking  of  a  Godlike  essence  to  the  consciousness  and  free 
development  of  their  higher  nature,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  supreme 
^bd ;  but  rather  to  lead  them  away  from  him  to  tiie  worship  of  tiie 
Demiurge.  That  they  denied,  however,  the  existence  of  any  connec- 
tkm  whatsoever  between  the  Old  ana  the  New  Testament,  seems 
liardly  reconcilable  with  the  manner  in  which,  according  to  Photius, 
Aey  explained  the  wordsin  John  1:11.    According  to  him,  by  the  fi^W 

gb  own)  they  understood  ihe  U/eiv  fiQOij^mws  (prophetic  oracles), 
these  words  were  really  so  interpreted  by  them,  we  can  only  re- 
Midle  tiie  two  assertions,  by  siippodng,  that  they  looked  upon  the 

.  ^Lap-SS.  ' See Fliot I. p. Si.   FMr.8ie.p.ia 

'  See  abore  p.  S4d 
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propkets  as  men,  who,  in  their  own  intention,  were  solely  bent  on 
advancing  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  but  who,  unconsciously,  and 
in  spite  of  themselves,  were  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  the 
supreme  God,  and  instruments  to  prepare  the  way  for  Aim,  who  waa 
to  deliver  mankind  from  the  Demiurge's  kingdom.  But  as  Photius 
does  not  quote  the  words  of  the  Paulicians  (perhaps  of  Sergius),  in 
the  precise  form  in  which  they  were  expressed,  and  as  it  is  possible  he 
may  have  misunderstood  them,  we  might  be  led  to  suspect  that  Ae 
latter  was  really  the  case  here.  There  is,  however,  another  way  of 
understanding  these  words  of  Sergius,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  far 
more  congruous  with  the  Paulician  system,  —  and  which  accords  also 
with  their  mode  of  interpreting  John  1:  9.  Regarding,  as  they  cQd, 
the  earthly  world  as  a  work  of  the  Demiurge,  altogether  foreign  from 
the  province  of  the  supreme  Grod, — but  recognizing  the  souls  of  men 
as  allied  to  God,  destined  for,  and  capable  of,  receiving  the  revelaticm 
of  the  divine  Logos,  they  would  be  led,  in  the  most  natural  maimer,  to 
understand  by  Idioig  men,  as  such,  —  creatures  bearing  within  them  a 
slumbering  consciousness  of  God. 

Certain  it  is,  according  to  what  we  have  already  remarked  on  a 
former  page,  that  they  gave  especial  weight  to  the  authority  of  the 
apostle  Paul;  and  his  epistles  must  have  been  considered  by  them 
as  the  main  sources  of  the  knowledge  of  Christian  doctrines.  From 
a  marginal  gloss  in  Peter  the  Sicilian  (p.  18),  we  find,  at  least  in 
referencegto  the  later  Paulicians,  that  they,  hke  Marcion,  possessed 
also  an  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans,  whether  this  was  the  same 
as  the  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians,  imder  another  name,  or  an 
apocryphal  epistle.  They  also  regarded,  with  peculiar  reverence,  the 
very  words  of  Christ  recorded  by  the  Evangelists.  Hence,  they  did 
not  scruple  to  imitate  the  Catholic  Christians,  in  testifying  their 
respect  for  the  book  of  the  gospels,  by  the  ceremony  of  prostration 
fiQogKvpfjaig  —  they  fell  down  before  it,  and  kissed  it;  but  to  show 
that  this  act  of  veneration  had  no  reference  to  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
usually  marked  on  the  books  of  the  gospels,  but  that  it  was  paid 
only  to  the  book  itself,  they  said.  In  so  far  as  it  contains  the  words  of 
our  Lord.i  According  to  Photius,  and  to  Peter  the  Sicilian,^  it  would 
seem  that  they  received  all  the  four  gospels  alike,  as  sources  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  words  of  Christ ;  but  a  marginal  remark  to  Peter 
the  Sicilian  aflirms  of  the  later  Paulicians,^  that  they  used  only  two 
gospels.  This  latter  account  is  to  be  preferred,  as  more  accurately 
defining  the  fact:  nor  is  it  difficult  to  explain  how  the  other  less 
exact  account  may  have  arisen.  The  Paulicians,  when  the  words  of 
Christ  were  quoted  to  them  from  any  one  of  the  gospels,  were  accus- 
tomed to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  these  declarations ;  indeed 
they  were  found  to  cite  such  declarations  themselves,  in  their  disputes 
with  others.  Hence  it  was  inferred,  that  they  attributed  equd  au- 
thority to  all  the  four  gospels.     But  it  was  quite  consistent  with  this 

'  ♦affi  Ah  rd  0ipXiov  itpocKwelv  uc  Toi>c        *  See  the  same,  p.  18. 
Se<r7roTucoi>g  irepiexov  Xoyovg.    Fhot  L  p.        *  01  ydp  vvv  (iovoi^  role  ^^  ;op4rro* 
83.  tiayytXloi^. 
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vn/Miej  HM  Hiey  ttiotild  rei^ogmie  onlj  two  of  iSie  sbspeb  tt  iim> 
mfify  truslworUij  and  uncorrdpted  Ibantains  of  religiouB  knowle^, 
riAtm^  iiiej  borrowed,  or  receired  as  valid,  from  fhe  other  gospeb,i 
i^teyer  seemed  to  them  to  bear  the  impress  of  primitive  Uhxis- 
^uity.  Those  two  gospels  were  first,  fliat  of  Luke,  —  as  in  the 
ease  of  Marcion,  and  for  the  same  reason,  on  accomit  of  the  refe- 
Mnce  to  Paul,' — and  seeondlj,  the  gospel  of  John,  as  is  evident 
frimi  the  words  of  Christ,  which  they  cite.  This  latter  gospel  wonld 
possess  pecnKar  attractions  for  them,  on  acconnt  of  its  own  distinctive 
character.  What  we  have  said  with  regard  to  their  use  of  tiie  otiier 
two  gospels,  must  be  applied,  also,  if  we  follow  out  the  hint  given  bj 
fte  mar^al  note  above  quoted,  to  their  mode  of  usng  fhe  otiier 
writings  of  the  New  Testament,  excepting  the  episties  of  St.  Paul. 
But  they  wholly  rejected  the  e^nsties  of  St.  Peter,  since  they  did  not 
teknowledge  him  to  be  a  genuine  apostie,  but  counted  him  as  one 
of  the  thieves  and  robbers,  who  corrupted  the  divine  doctrines.  Hio- 
tins  alleges^  as  the  reason,  Peter's  denial  of  his  master.  We  cer- 
tttnly  believe  that  Photius  did  not  draw  here  nmply  upon  his  own 
hnagnfttion,  but  that  the  Paulicians  did  really  appeal,  m  tiieur  dis- 
patM,  to  Peter's  denial  of  Christ,  as  one  evidence  of  his  unapostofi- 
eal  character,  and  of  his  untrustwortiuness ;  for,  as  we  have  bemre  re- 
marked, even  the  Paulicians  acknowledged  tiiat  tiiere  was  one  way 
of  denying  the  fiEiith  which  involved  a  heavy  crime,  viz.  when  it  was 
done  nom  cowardice,  which  thev  certainly  distinguished  from  a  justir 
fiable  accommodation  (oUopofua).^  But  this,  surely,  was  not  tiie 
Wpedal  reason,  on  account  of  which  they  refused  to  recognise  Peter 
M  a  genuine  apostie.  They  were,  doubtiess,  led  to  do  tUs,  for  tiie 
ittne  reasons  which  induced  Marcion  also  to  reject  the  apostolic 
authority  of  St.  Peter.  They  regarded  him  as  a  Jtidamng  apostie, 
as  an  opponent  of  St.  Paul,  as  one  who  was  seeking  to  confound  Chris- 
liaiuty  again  with  Judaism,  which  appeared  evident  from  the  incident 
mentioned  in  Galat.  ii.  But  to  represent  Peter,  who  was  so  odious  to 
ifaem,  as  a  man  liable  to  be  suspected  from  the  first,  tiiey  appealed,  in 
liieir  disputes,  to  his  momentary  denial  of  our  Lord.  ^  How  can  we 
-—said  they — have  any  confidence  in  a  man,  irhom  we  find  so  cow- 
ardly and  nckle-minded  as  Peter  afterwards  showed  himself  to  be, 
iriien  he  preached  Judaism  instead  of  Christianity  ?"& 

This  sect,  however,  was  but  one  form  of  the  manifestation  of  a 
more  deeply-seated  antagonism  ;*  tiiat  is  to  say,  we  perceive  in  it  the 

^Bot  diej  could  take  greater  liberties  the  denial  of  Chrisi's  person,  what  the 

is  getting  roond  these  latter.    Hence  the  Pteolidans  affirmed  respecting  the  denial 

fhugb  brooght  against  Seigins,  that  he  of  the  gospel   tmdi  bj  Fe^,  at  An- 

kad   &Ufied   esMdallj  the   Gospel  of  tioch. 

MatOiew.    8ee  the  Anathema  IL  against  *  The  further  history  of  the  FMlidana 

TjdiknB,  in  Tollios,  p.  lU.  we  reserve,  till  the  next  following  pe* 

^  £i  the  marginal  remark  above  referred  riod. 

lo^  Kal  fidXXop  {xpuvToi)  r^  KarH  Aov-  *  Although  the  Panlidans,  anMOg  the 

«iy.  oriental  sects  opposed  to  the  hieimrchj, 

*  L.  S4.  were  the  ones  who  made  die  greatest  sen- 

^  Here  we  differ  from  Gieseler,  who  snp-  sation,  yet  we  are  not  to  suppose,  they 

that  Photans  incorrectly  referred  to  were  the  only  sect  of  this  kind  in  this  pe» 

28* 
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reaction  and  oonnteraction — tiioo^  modified,  b  this  eaae,  hj  Hm 
fiudon  with  Gnosticism,  and  yeiled  mider  the  Gnostic  forms— -die  reio- 
tion  and  comiteraction  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  in  its  efinrlB  to 
acquire  freedom,  against  that  confusion  of  Jewish  and  Christian  ele- 
ments which  appeared  in  the  later  church ;  and  we  have  here  rcTetled 
to  us  the  incipient  stages  of  a  remarkable  reaction,  which,  as  it  began 
to  spread  more  widely  in  the  succeeding  centuries,  unfolded  itself  in 
a  continually  widening  circle,  and  in  an  eyer-increaang  multi^didtj  of 
details,  in  opposition  to  the  perfected  system  of  the  ecclesiastical  hie- 
rarchy. 


liod.    There  were,  doubtless,  other  sects  Bpantine  historians,  we  find 

tlso,  dmying  their  origin  from  the  l^lani-  with  the  Paulicians  a  certain  sect  of 'A^<7^ 

chieans  and  Gnostics,  whose  offshoots  will  yavoi^ — probably  a  sect  who  were  aecwed 

become  better  known  to  ns  in  the  follow-  of  following  certain  Gnostic  or  ICaiiidiMyii 

ing  |>eriods,  —  sects  which  have  not  been  principles,   because   they  held   thai  tiba 

fuffidently  distin^shed  from  the  Pauli-  touch  of  many  things  was  defiling:  p^ 

dans  in  this  penod.    Thus,  among  the  ^iy^c  Colos.  2:  21. 
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TOUBTH  PERIOD.    FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  EMPEROR  CHARL& 
HAG19E  TO  POPE  GREGORY  SEVENTH.    FROM  A.  D.  814,  TO  A.  D. 


SECTION  FIRST. 

EXTENSION  AND  LIMITATION  OP  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  in  the  history  of  the  preceding 
period,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  emperor  Charles,  that  the  circle  of 
churches  and  of  missionary  establishments,  about  to  be  founded  in  North- 
em  Germany,  should  extend  beyond  these  limits  into  the  countries 
occupied  by  Scandinavian  and  Slavonian  tribes ;  and,  in  order  to  this^ 
he  had  resolved  to  fix  a  metropolis  for  these  northern  mis^ons  in 
North  Albin^.  For  this  reason,  he  had  refused  to  incorporate  a 
church  planted  on  the  borders  of  the  empire,  near  Hamburgh,  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  Heridac,  a  priest,  with  any  of  the  neither- 
mg  bishoprics,  meaning  to  reserve  in  his  own  hands  the  power  of  es^ 
taSlishing  there,  for  the  purposes  above-mentioned,  an  mdependent 
bishopric.^  But  the  war  in  which  he  was  then  engaged  with  ttie 
Danes,  and  afterwards  his  death,  prevented  the  accomplishment  of 
these  plans  by  himself;  and  they  were  first  carried  fuUy  into  effect, 
under  peculiarly  favorable  circumstances,  by  his  son  and  successor, 
Lewis  the  Pious.  In  Denmark  certam  feuds  had  arisen,  touching  the 
right  of  succession  to  the  crown ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  his  interfe- 
rence was  solicited  by  one  of  the  princes,  Harald  Krag,  who  ruled 
in  Jutland.  In  answer  to  this  apphcation,  he  sent,  in  822,  an  ambas- 
sador to  Denmark;  and,  with  the  negotiations  which  ensued,  was 
introduced  a  proportion  for  the  establishment,  or  at  least  to  prepiure 
the  way  for  the  establishment,  of  a  mission  among  the  Danes.  The 
primate  of  France,  £bbo,  archbishop  of  Bheims,  a  man  educated  at 
the  imperial  court,  and  for  a  time  the  emperor's  favorite  minister,  was 
selected  by  him  for  the  management  of  this  business.     Ebbo  who  at 

^  Rimbert's  Life  of  Anschar,  c.  12.  Pertas  Monamenta  Germaniae  historica,  T.  XL 
p.  698. 
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the  court  of  his  sovereign  had  often  seen  ambassadors  from  the  pagaa 
DaneS)  had  for  a  long  time  before,  felt  desirous  of  consecrating  him* 
self  to  the  work  of  converting  that  peopled  Practised  in  the  affidxs 
of  the  world,  and  ardently  devoted  to  the  spread  of  Ghristianiiy,  as 
well  as  confident  of  its  triumphant  progress,  he  was  peculiarly  quali- 
fied to  unite  the  ofSce  of  ambassador  with  that  of  a  teaicher  among  the 
heathen.  Hatligar,  bishop  of  Gambraj,  author  of  the  Liber  poeniten- 
tialis,9  was  for  a  while  associated  with  him ;  and  the  emperor  made 
him  the  grant  of  a  place  called  Welanao  or  Welna,  probably  the  prefr 
ent  Munsterdorf,  near  Itzehoe,^  as  a  secure  retreat,  as  well  as  a  means 
of  support  during  his  labors  in  the  north.  He  succeeded  in  giuning 
over  king  Harald  himself,  and  those  immediately  about  his  person,  to 
Christianity  ;  though  political  reasons  may  no  doubt  have  contributed 
somewhat  to  this  success.  In  the  year  826,  the  king,  with  his  wife 
and  a  numerous  train  of  followers,  made  a  visit  to  the  emperor  at  In- 
gelheim,  where  the  rite  of  baptism  was  with  great  solemnity  adminis- 
tered to  him  and  to  several  others.  The  emperor  himself  stood  goi 
father  to  the  king,  and  the  empress  Judith,  god-mother  to  the  queen. 
All  who  submitted  to  baptism  were  magnificentiy  entertained  and 
loaded  with  presents.  This  would  naturally  serve  as  an  aJlurement  to 
many  who  were  not  to  be  influenced  by  purely  religious  motives.  As 
king  Harald  was  now  about  to  return  to  his  country,  though  far  from 
being  as  yet  firmly  established  in  the  Christian  faith ;  as  he  was  likely 
to  be  assailed  in  the  midst  of  heathenism  by  so  many  temptations ; 
and  as  moreover  the  time  of  archbishop  Ebbo  was  too  much  occupied 
with  the  spiritual  and  secular  concerns  of  his  station,  to  enable  him  to 
bestow  the  requisite  attention  on  the  affairs  of  the  mission,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  look  out  among  the  monks  for  some  person  suita- 
bly qualified  to  accompany  the  king  in  the  capacity  of  a  priest  and 
teacher. 

This  duty  was  allotted  to  a  young  man  already  far  advanced  in  the 
Christian  life,  who  by  faithfidness  in  the  least,  had  proved  himself 
worthy  of  being  placed  over  affairs  of  greater  moment — the  monk 
Anschar  or  Ansgar,  born  not  far  from  Corbie  in  Franco,  in  the  diocese 
of  Amiens,  A.  D.  801.  In  accordance  with  his  natural  dispositioUi 
which  inclined  him  from  childhood  to  retire  apart  for  serious  medita- 
tion and  prayer,  he  was  early  given  by  his  parents  to  the  monastery 
of  Corbie,  which  had  attjuned  a  high  reputation  imder  the  government 
of  the  abbot  Adalhard,  and  where  Paschasius  Radbert,  one  of  the 
learned  men  of  his  age,  directed  the  studies  of  a  flourishing  school. 
Anschar,  his  most  industrious  pupil,  afterwards  became  the  assistant 
of  his  labors  ;  where  he  remained  until  called  to  a  more  independent 
sphere  of  action.  The  occasion  was  as  follows.  Among  the  Saxons, 
now  finally  subdued  aftier  so  many  obstinate  battles,  the  emperor 
Charles  had  already  determined  to  found,  along  with  other  eccles- 

'  See  Rimbcrt's  Life  of  Anschar,  c.  13.  •  See  Vol  III.  p-  275. 

Afflatns  Spiritu  pro  Tocationo  gentium  et  '  See  Langcbctn^s  note  on  the  Life  of 

mBxime  Daiiorami  qnos  in  pal&o  saepius  Anschar,  in  Scnptoribus  remm  Danicwiuii 

4dderat  Haihiae,  1772.  T.  Lp.453. 


laitical  establighments,  moiutftoriMy  fer  fbe  tilki^  of  the  land,  andftr 
flie  Chrifltiaa  edaoation  of  the  people,  purposes  finr  which  these  eelab- 
lishments  had  been  found  so  well  adapted  in  other  parts  of  GtermaDj. 
Bat  the  execution  of  this  design  met  with  too  many  obstacles  in  m 
ooontiy  as  yet  hardly  rescued  fix>m  paganism.  He  oonSned  his  en- 
deavors, therefore,  in  the  first  place,  mmply  to  prepa^ring  the  way  for 
tiie  accomplishment  of  this  object,  by  distributing  the  Sanms,  whom 
in  time  of  war  he  had  taken  as  captiyes  or  as  hostages,  lanio^g  flie 
Frankish  monasteries;  so  that,  after  having  been  tnined  there  ai 
monks,  Ihey  nught  return  and  labor  lor  the  transplantatioii  of  mooft- 
ehism  into  their  own  country.  The  hi{^  reputation  of  the  monasteiy 
at  Corbie  induced  him  to  place  an  unusual  ixumber  of  the  youi^ 
Saxons  under  the  care  of  that  institution.  The  abbot  Adalhaid,  who 
well  understood  the  deagns  of  his  kinsman  the  emperor,  was  infinmed 
by  one  of  these  young  Saxons,  named  Tbeodrad,  of  a  tract  of  ground 
CQ  his  father's  estate,  abounding  in  apuigp  oi  water,  and  w^y^Joapted 
fi>r  the  foundation  of  a  monasteiy.  This  Saxon  youth  he  sent  home 
to  his  country,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  from  his  friends  a  gift  of 
the  spot  described,  in  order  that  a  monastery  might  be  fi>unded  there, 
—-in  which  business  he  would  be  very  likely  to  succeed.  But  Adal- 
hard  was  soon  afterwards  prevented,  by  the  jnessure  of  political  boo- 
ness  ^  committed  to  his  care,  then  by  the  disgrace  into  which  he  fidl 
with  the  emperor  Lewis  the  Pious,  involving  the  loss  of  his  abbacy. 
from  prosecuting  this  plan.  But  another  Adalhard,  who  sneoeeded 
Um  as  abbot  of  Corbie,  followed  up  the  enterprise,  and  at  the  JBek 
at  Paderbom,  in  the  year  815,  obtained  permission  teem  Hbe  emperor 
to  found  a  monastery  in  the  spot  abov^  designated.  Monis  were  senfc 
there  from  the  monastery  of  CorUe,  and  by  them  monasticiBm  WM^ 
first  mtroduced  into  that  region.  The  monasterr  soon  aoqmred  greail 
fiune  among  the  people ;  many  young  men  ot  noble  parentage  appfiad* 
for  admission  into  it,  and  many  boys  were  jdaoed  there  to  be  eduoatod. 
But  the  country  in  which  it  was  placed  was  too*unfriutfiil  to  aeoorer 
fiir  it  a  sufficient  support ;  the  numks  were  obliged  to  strugj^  with  the 
■everest  want,  and  indeed  would  have  been  wholly  unable  to  aaataai 
ttemaelves,  had  thev  not  been  provided  with  fi)od  and  dothing  by  tibe 
parent  monastery  of  Corbie.  After  having  thus  maintained  thdr  poal 
wi&  difficulty  for  more  than  six  years,  they  were  delivered  from  a  sib* 
valion  of  the  most  extreme  diiribress  by  the  abbot  Adalhaid,  who,  re- 
eaDbd  from  his  exile,  and  restored  to  his  fcnoMr  sitna&m,  had  aoqmred 
aliDgreaterinfluence  then  ever.  Henotoidy  pioouredforifaemmDmH^ 
taiy  relief,  by  sen<Ung  them  waoona  loadea  wilh  proviaanBy  but  aho 
•eoored  to  them  a  more  lasting  benefit  by  persuading  the  emperor  to 
bestow  on  him  as  a  jpft  for  this  purpose  a  wore  produotive  regjbn  of 
obmitry  in  his  own  domains,  not  nr  from  Hoxter,  on  the  Weaer ;  and 
to  this  place  the  monastery  was  removed  in  82S,  iriiere  from  its  pareat 
laat  it  received  the  name  of  Corvey.^    Ansnhar  was  one  of  the  monka 

*  The  administratioa  of  the  empire  of  *  See  As  mooqiiI  bj  aa  andesl  ntfMT 
Ihdy  daring  the  minorltT  of  As  prinoe  in  Mebfflon  ectB  Mocloram.  O.  B.  T.  IV. 
npia.  P.  L  and  PWi  siewiawniii  g,  p  STS, 
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transferred  from  Corbie  to  this  spot.  He  had  the  direction  of  fhe 
conventual  school,  and  at  the  same  time  preached  to  the  people,  which 
doubtless  served  to  prepare  him  for  his  later  labors  among  the 
heathenJ 

From  early  childhood  Anschar  was  conscious  of  an  attraction  to- 
wards the  godlike,  which  kept  him  from  wastmg  his  powers  on  frivo- 
lous pursuits.  Voices  of  admonition  and  warning  had  come  or  seemed 
to  come  to  him  in  visions  and  dreams.  The  glory  of  God,  the  bless- 
edness of  the  life  eternal  had  been  presented  to  him  in  bright  and 
inspiring  images.  Once,  for  example,  he  thought  himself  lifted  up  to 
the  Source  of  light,  whence  all  holy  beings  drew  their  supplies ;  and 
he  gave  the  following  account  of  wliat  he  witnessed  :  "  All  the  ranks 
of  the  heavenly  host,  standing  around  in  exultation,  drew  joy  firom  this 
fountain.  The  light  was  immeasurable,  so  that  I  could  trace  neither 
beginning  nor  end  to  it.  And  although  I  could  see,  far  and  near,  yet 
I  could  n§t  discern  what  was  embraced  within  that  immeasurable  li^t. 
I  saw  nothing  but  its  outward  shining,  yet  I  believed  that  He  was 
there,  of  whom  St.  Peter  says  that  even  the  angels  desire  to  behold 
Him.  He  himself  was  in  a  certain  sense  in  all,  and  all  around  him 
were  in  Him.  He  encompassed  them  from  without,  and  supplying 
their  every  want,  inspired  and  guided  them  from  within.  In  every 
direction  alike  he  was  all.  There  was  neither  sun  nor  moon  to  ^ve 
light  there,  nor  any  appearance  of  heaven  or  earth.  But  the  bright- 
ness of  the  transparent  ether  was  such,  that  instead  of  being  the  least 
oppressive,  it  refreshed  the  eye,  satisf^dng  the  souls  of  all  with  inex- 

Eressible  bliss.  And  from  the  midst  of  that  immeasurable  light,  a 
eavenly  voice  addressed  me,  saying,  '  Go,  and  return  to  me  again 
crowned  with  martyrdom.' "  In  the  vision  which  beamed  forth  fix)m  the 
depths  of  his  own  consciousness  in  this  symbolical  representation,  we 
see  disclosed  the  inmost  longings  of  his  soul.  We  may  presume  that 
the  accounts  he  had  heard  of  the  labors  of  missionaries  among  the 
German  tribes,  had  awakened  in  him  an  irrepressible  desire  of  preach- 
ing the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  with  a  wiUingness  even  to  sacrifice 
his  life  in  his  Master's  cause.  Two  years  afterwards  he  had  another 
vision,  while  deeply  engaged  in  prayer.  He  thought  that  Christ  ap- 
peared to  him,  calling  upon  him  to  confess  his  sins,  that  he  might 
receive  absolution.  He  said,  "  Thou  knowcst  all  things ;  not  a  thought 
is  hidden  from  thee."  But  the  Lord  replied,  "  It  is  true  that  I  know 
all  things ;  yet  it  is  my  wiU  that  men  should  confess  to  me  their  sinSi 
that  they  may  be  forgiven."  So  after  he  had  confessed  his  uns, 
Christ  pronounced  them  forgiven  —  a  word  that  filled  him  with  inex- 
pressible joy.  At  another  time,  when  assured  after  the  same  manner 
that  his  sins  were  forgiven,  he  inquired,  "  Lord,  what  wouldst  thou 
have  me  to  do  ?  "  when  he  was  told,  "  Go,  preach  the  word  of  Qoi 
to  the  tribes  of  the  heathen."  ^ 

Thus  by  the  history  of  his  own  Christian  experience,  and  by  the 
leadings  of  the  dirine  Spirit  which  guided  it,  Anschar  was  already 

>  See  Rimber^i  Aoconnt  of  bif  Hfe,  f  6.  '  Vita  Anschar,  f  9. 
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fitted  and  waitinir  for  this  great  calling,  when  summoned  to  undertake 
it.  The  ahbot  Wala  of  Corvey,  on  being  consulted  by  the  emperor 
Lewis,  knew  of  no  other  person  whom  he  could  confidently  recommend 
as  ({ualified  for  the  Danish  mission*  And  when  the  emperor  asked 
Anschar  hitoself  whether  he  was  willing  for  God's  glory  to  accompany 
king  Harald  to  Denmark,  he  re])lied  at  once  that  he  was  both  willing 
and  anxious  to  go.  His  abbot  Wala  then  declared,  that  he  would  by 
no  means  compel  him  by  his  monastic  vow  of  obedience  to  imdertake 
so  formidable  a  work ;  but  if  he  chose  this  vocation  of  his  own  free 
will,  the  abbot  said  he  rejoiced  at  it,  and  cheerfully  gave  him  permis- 
fflon  to  engage  in  it.  Though  many  tried  to  intimidate  and  dishearten 
him,  by  dwelling  on  the  hardships  and  dangers  he  must  necessarily  en- 
caunter,  he  adhered  steadfastly  to  his  purpose,  and  retiring  to  a  neigh- 
boring vineyard,  prepared  liimself  m  solitude,  by  prayer  and  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  for  the  great  undertaking.  Only  one  monk,  Autbert, 
a  man  of  noble  descent,  volunteered  to  accompany  him ;  but  they 
found  it  would  be  necessary  to  wait  upon  themselves,  for  not  a  single 
domestic  of  the  monastery  was  disposed  voluntarily  to  offer  his  services, 
and  the  abbot  refused  in  tliis  case  to  interpose  his  authority. 

The  emperor  called  the  two  missionaries  before  him.  He  gave 
fliem  church  vessels,  tents,  and  whatever  else  they  needed  for  their  jour- 
ney, and  dismissed  them  with  exhortations  to  zeal  and  perseverance 
in  their  calling.  At  first  they  met  with  no  very  favorable  reception 
from  king  Harald  and  his  attendants  ;  the  latter  being  still  too  deeply 
sunk  in  pagan  barbarism,  to  pay  any  due  respect  to  the  oflSce  of  a  mis- 
sionary. But  on  their  arrival  at  Cologne,  whence  they  were  to  pass 
by  the  Rhine  to  Holland,  and  then  to  Denmark  by  the  way  of  Dorsta- 
tum  (Wyk  te  Duerstade),  at  that  time  a  famous  commercial  town, 
the  central  depot  of  the  trade  with  the  north,  and  of  the  commercial  in- 
tercourse between  pagan  and  Christian  tribes.  Bishop  Hadelbod  pre- 
sented them  with  a  convenient  vessel  for  their  voyage,  which  induced 
king  Harald  to  jom  company  with  them,  thus  affording  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  winning  his  confidence  and  regard,  a  task  in  which  the  en- 
gaging manners  of  Anschar  eminently  qualified  him  to  succeed. 

The  first  two  years,  from  the  end  of  826,  Anschar  spent  in  Den- 
mark, where  he  is  said  to  have  converted  many.  The  accounts,  how- 
ever, are  too  vague  and  indefinite  to  be  entitled  to  much  confidence. 
His  most  important  proceedings  which  marked  the  wisdom  of  his 
course,  was  to  purchase  boys  belonging  to  the  nation,  whom,  with  oth- 
.ers  presented  to  him  by  the  king,  he  took  under  his  own  care,  to  edu- 
cate and  train  as  teachers  for  their  countrymen.  The  work  com- 
menced from  small  beginnings.  A  school  for  twelve  boys  was  the 
first  Christian  institution  planted  by  Anschar,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
security,  he  established  on  the  boundaries  at  Hadeby  or  Schleswig, 
The  unsettled  condition  of  the  country  prevented  him  from  doing 
more.  By  embracing  Christianity,  and  forming  connections  with  the 
Franks,  Harald  had  rendered  himself  unpopular  with  liis  nation.  In 
the  year  828,  he  was  expelled  by  his  enemies,  and  driven  to  seek 
refuge  in  a  Prankish  feof  which  he  had  received  as  a  present  from  the 
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emperor.  Nor  was  there  any  longer  safety  for  Anschar  in  DenmaiL 
Besides,  he  had  lost  his  sole  companion  Autbert,  whom  sickness  had 
compelled  to  return  to  Corvey,  where  he  soon  afterwards  died.  While 
the  circle  of  Anschar's  labors  ^as  becoming  thus  circumscribed,  % 
new  and  larger  field  was  opened  to  him,  which  he  joyfuny  accepted. 
By  intercourse  with  Christian  nations,  some  seeds  of  Christianity  had 
already  been  scattered  in  Sweden.  Commerce  especially  had  con- 
tributed  to  this  event.  Christian  merchants  had  conveyed  the  knowt 
edge  of  Christianity  to  Sweden,  and  merchants  from  Sweden  becom- 
ing acquamted  with  Christianity  at  Dorstede,  had  many  of  them  no 
doubt  diere  embraced  the  faith.  Others  induced  by  what  they  had 
heard  about  Christianity,  betook  themselves  to  Dorstede,  for  ttie  puF* 
pose  of  obtaining  a  better  knowledge  of  the  religion,  or  of  receiving 
baptism.^  In  the  expeditions,  moreover,  which  they  made  to  distant 
Christian  lands,  they  had  brought  away  with  them  numbers  of  Chii»- 
tian  captives  ;  by  which  means  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  had  al* 
ready  found  its  way  to  Sweden,  and  attracted  more  or  less  the  ai* 
tention  of  the  people.  Hence  it  came  about,  that  certain  envoys 
from  Sweden,  sent  to  the  emperor  Lewis  on  other  business,  informed 
him,  that  there  were  many  among  their  people  desirous  of  obtaining 
a  better  knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  of  becoming  incorporated 
with  the  Christian  church;  and  the  emperor  was  invited  to  send 
them  priests.  Accordingly  the  emperor  applied  to  Anschar,  proposing 
that  he  should  undertake  the  mission  to  Sweden,  ynth  a  view  to  a^ 
certain,  whether  any  opening  presented  itself  for  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  in  that  country.  Anschar  declared  at  once,  that  he  was 
ready  to  engage  in  any  enterprise  which  might  serve  to  glorify  the 
name  of  Christ. 

The  Danish  nussion  hanng  been  confided  to  the  care  of  the  monk 
Gislema,  Anschar,  accompanied  by  monk  Witmar  of  Corvey,  embark- 
ed on  board  a  trading  vessel  for  Sweden,  in  the  year  829,  taking 
with  him  various  presents  from  the  emperor  to  the  king  of  Sweden, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  procure  a  readier  acceptance  for  the  pro- 
posals  of  the  missionary.  Attacked,  however,  on  the  voyage  by  pi- 
rates, they  were  glad  to  escape  with  their  lives,  after  having  lost  nea^ 
ly  everythmg  they  carried  with  them.  Many  of  the  crew  were  now 
for  abandoning  the  voyage;  but  Anschar  would  not  allow  himself 
to  be  discouraged.  He  declared  it  to  be  his  settled  resolution  not  to 
return  till  he  had  ascertained  whether  God  was  preparing  the  way 
for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  Sweden.  They  landed  at  Birka 
(Biorka,)  on  the  Lake  of  Malam,  a  port  near  the  ancient  cajutal 
Sigtuna.  Anschar  obtained  permission  of  the  monarch  to  preach  the 
gospel,  and  to  baptize  all  such  as  were  willing  to  embrace  Christianity. 
They  found  also  many  Christian  captives,  who  rejoiced  in  being  al- 
lowed once  more  to  partake  of  the  communion.  Among  the  first  who 
came  over  to  Christianity  was  Herigar  (Hergeir,)  a  man  of  rank  and 


>  See  the  passage  from  Anschar's  life  \  27,  dted  in  fUl  on  a  future  page 
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tiie  governor  of  a  department.    He  became  a  zealous  promoter  of 
Christianitj,  and  erected  a  church  on  his  own  freehold  estate. 

Having  thus,  after  residing  in  the  country  a  year  and  a  half,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  and  accurately  informed 
himself  with  regard  to  its  future  prospects,  he  returned,  in  831,  to 
the  Frankish  kingdom.  The  favorable  prospects  for  the  extension  of 
Christianity  in  the  North,  disclosed  by  Anschar's  report,  induced  the 
emperor  Lewis  to  carry  out  the  plan  already  projected  by  his  father 
Charlemagne.  He  founded  at  Hamburg  a  metropolis,  which  was  to 
serve  as  a  centre  of  operation  for  the  missions  of  the  North,  and  got 
Anschar  consecrated  archbishop  of  North  Albingia.  The  diocese 
being  a  poor  one,  and  constantly  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  pagan 
tribes  of  the  North,  he  bestowed  on  him  the  monastery  Turholt 
(Thoroult)  in  Flanders,  between  Bruges  and  Ypres,  both  as  a  place 
of  refuge  and  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
station.  To  place  this  arrangement  on  a  more  stable  foundation,  he 
immediately  despatched  Anschar  to  Rome  on  a  visit  to  pope  Gregory 
rV.  The  latter  confirmed  all  that  had  been  done;  bestowed  on 
Anschar  the  Pall,  or  distinguishing  badge  of  the  archiepiscopal  digni*. 
ty,  and  conferred  on  him,  in  connection  with  archbishop  Ebbo,  the 
charge  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  nations  of  the  North.  But  as 
Anschar  was  unable,  alone,  to  supply  the  wants  of  both  the  missions,  that 
in  Denmark  and  that  in  Sweden,  and  as  Ebbo,  though  he  never  ceased 
to  take  a  Uvely  interest  in  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  those  regions, 
was  still  prevented  by  the  multipUcity  of  his  other  engagements  from 
lending  an  active,  personal  cooperation  in  the  work,  the  latter  appoint- 
ed and  consecrated  to  the  episcopal  ofSce,  as  his  representative,  his 
nephew  Gauzbert ;  and  to  him  was  especially  entrusted  the  misaon 
in  Sweden.  At  his  ordination  he  received  the  name  of  Simon.  The 
monastery  founded  by  the  archbishop  at  Welna  was  bestowed  on 
Gauzbert,  for  the  same  purpose  as  Thoroult  had  been  granted  to 
Anschar. 

As  to  Denmark,  the  mission  after  the  expulsion  of  king  Harald, 
had  been  shut  out,  it  is  true  from  all  immediate  access  to  this  countfy, 
where  king  Horick,  a  violent  enemy  of  Christianity,  reigned  supreme. 
Anschar,  however,  was  unwearied  in  making  eflforts  on  a  small  scale, 
hoping  by  these  Ughter  beginnings  to  prepare  the  way  for  more  im- 
portant operations  in  the  future.  He  purchased  captives  of  the  Dan- 
uh,  Norman  and  Slavonian  races,  particularly  boys ;  and  such  as  he 
found  suitable  for  his  purpose,  he  either  retained  near  his  own  person, 
to  be  trained  as  monks  and  clergymen,  the  future  teachers  of  their 
countrymen,  or  sent  them  to  be  educated  in  the  monastery  of  Tho- 
loult.  In  Sweden,  on  the  other  hand,  the  state  of  things  was  more 
&vorable,  so  far  as  this,  that  Christianity  here  had  at  the  outset 
gained  foUowers  among  the  people  themselves,  who  declared  in  its 
&vor,  not  from  outward  motives  of  interest  or  advantage,  but  from 
tiie  impulse  of  their  inward  feelings.  Gauzbert  met  in  Sweden  with 
a  fevorable  reception,  and  continued  to  labor  there  for  many  years 
with  good  success.    But  in  the  year  845  he  was  attacked  in  his  own 
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house,  robbed  of  all  he  had,  and  driven  away  by  an  insarrectionaiy 
mob  of  the  maddened  heathen  populace.  About  the  same  time  that 
the  Swedish  mission  was  thus  interrupted,  Anschar's  work  in  flie 
North  was  also  threatened  with  destruction.  In  845,  the  city  of 
Hamburg  was  attacked  and  pillaged  by  the  Normans,  who  lidd  waste 
the  whole  country  with  fire  and  sword,  making  the  churches  and  the 
clergy  the  speciid  objects  of  their  fiiry,  and  Anschar  lost  his  all.  It 
was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  he  managed  to  save  himself  and  Us 
relics.  A  magnificent  church,  which  he  had  procured  to  be  erected, 
with  the  monastery  attached  to  it,  as  well  as  the  library  presented  to 
him  by  the  emperor,  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames.  When  Anschar  beheld 
the  fruits  of  his  frugality  and  toil  for  so  many  years  annihilated  as  in 
a  moment,  he  repeated  once  and  again  the  wonis  of  Job,  "  The  Lord 
gave,  the  Lord  has  taken  away,  —  he  has  done  what  seemed  him 
good, — blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Followed  by  his  com- 
panions and  scholars  he  was  compelled  to  wander  about  in  unce^ 
tainty,  till  at  length  he  found  refuge  on  the  estates  of  a  noble  lady,  by 
the  name  of  Icia  or  Ida,  at  Rameshoe  in  the  department  of  Holstein* 
From  this  spot,  he  now  travelled  over  his  pillaged  and  wasted* dio- 
cese, laboring  to  promote  the  religious  instruction,  to  confirm  the  faitii| 
and  to  console  the  minds,  of  its  unfortunate  inhabitants.  Meantime, 
he  had  lost  also  his  powerful  protector,  the  emperor  Lewis,  who  died 
in  840.  In  consequence  of  the  division  of  the  territory  after  his 
death,  he  was  deprived  of  the  monastery  Thoroult,  which  had  hiOierto 
supported  him  in  his  poverty.  Many  of  his  companions  forsook  lum 
for  want  of  the  means  of  sustenance ;  many  returned  back  to  tbe 
monastery  of  Corbie.  But  Anschar  made  the  best  of  his  situation, 
and  endeavored  faithfully  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  calling  in  tiie 
midst  of  so  many  embarrassing  circumstances.' 

Thus  he  labored  many  years,  travelling  from  his  place  of  refuge 
through  every  part  of  his  wasted  diocese.  In  the  meanwhile,  lie 
beheld  the  mission  destroyed  which  had  been  commenced  in  Sweden, 
without  any  apparent  prospects  of  its  restoration.  The  archbidiop 
Ebbo  of  Rheims,  from  whom  that  mission  originally  proceeded,  having 
become  entangled  in  the  political  quarrels  of  the  Frankish  empire, 
was  for  a  time,  it  is  true,  wholly  Arithdrawn  from  missionary  affiiiie. 
But  when,  after  many  calamities,  in  which  he  had  involved  himself 
by  participating  in  the  insurrection  against  the  emperor  Le^vis  the  Pi- 
ous, ho  became  bishop  of  Hildesheim,  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  hdy 
enterprise  was  rekindled,  and  he  exhorted  Anschar  not  to  be  diS' 
heartened  by  these  accumulating  embarrassments.  In  their  last  in- 
terview on  this  subject,  said  he  to  the  latter :  ''  Be  assured,  that 
what  we  have  labored  to  accomplish  for  the  glory  of  Christ,  will 
bring  forth  fruit  in  the  Lord ;  for  it  is  my  firm  and  settled  beUe^ 
yea  I  know  assuredly,  that  although  what  we  have  undertaken  to  do 
among  those  nations,  meets  for  a  time  with  obstacles  and  hindrances 

*  This  scholar  Rimbcrt  says :  Ipse  cum    ^ns,  injunctum  fdhi  oflSciam  neqaaqmi 
panels,  qui  cum  eo  substitcrant,  proat  po*    deserere  Toluit.    Vit.  \  SI. 
.terat,  so  o^bat  et  licet  in  paupertate  de- 
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on  account  of  our  sins,  yet  it  will  not  be  lost,  but  thrive  more  and 
more,  till  the  name  of  the  Lord  extends  to  the  extreme  boundaries  of 
the  earth!" 

Meanwhile,  the  way  was  preparing  for  an  improvement  of  his 
affidrs.  At  the  very  time  Anschar  met  with  the  calamity  above 
described,  Leuderich,  bishop  of  Bremen,  died,  and  the  vacancy  of 
this  bishopric  set  king  Lewis  of  Germany  to  devising  measures  for 
extricating  an  archbishop,  who  labored  so  zealously  for  the  good  of 
the  church  of  the  North,  from  all  his  difficulties.  He  probably  left 
this  bishopric  for  a  time  without  an  incumbent,  with  the  intention  of 
uniting  it  to  the  archbishopric  of  Hamburg,  and  thus  relieving  the 

Eoverty  of  this  latter,  which  was  constantly  exposed  to  be  devastated 
y  barbarians  —  an  arrangement,  however,  which  could  be  carried 
into  complete  effect  only  by  the  removal  of  various  difficulties  and 
objections,  on  the  part  of  the  spiritual  and  secular  orders,  arising 
fipom  the  necessity  of  introducing  various  changes  in  the  relations  of 
tihe  existing  dioceses  to  each  other, —  the  bishopric  of  Bremen  having, 
in  &ct,  been  subordinate  to  another  archbishopric,  then  belonging  to 
the  kingdom  of  Lotharingia,  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne.  For  this 
reason,  and  because  he  was  unwilling  to  create  any  strife  in  the 
church,  and  wished  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  self-interest,  Anschar 
declined,  for  a  long  time,  to  accept  of  the  assistance  wluch  was  thus 
jroffered  to  him.^  By  various  negotiations,  extending  from  the  year 
o47  to  the  year  849,  all  the  (fifficulties  which  impeded  this  new 
arrangement  were  finally  removed ;  moreover,  the  change  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  papal  con&mation.  Thus  Anschar  came  into  possession 
of  a  larger  and  securer  income,  without  which  he  would  have  foimd 
it  impossible  to  maintain  the  missionary  establishments  in  the  North, 
with  any  prospects  of  success.  From  henceforth  the  town  of  Bremen, 
on  account  of  its  safer  position,  became  the  ordinary  seat  of  the  arch- 
bishop. 

Under  these  more  favorable  circumstances,  Anschar  turned  his 
attention  once  more  to  the  missions  in  Denmark  and  Sweden.  By 
presents,  he  succeeded  in  softening  the  temper  of  Horick  (Erich) 
ling  of  Jutland,  hitherto  a  violent  enemy  of  Christianity.  He  under- 
took the  management  of  certain  political  negotiations  with  that  mon- 
arch, in  conducting  which  he  won  his  confidence  to  such  a  degree, 
that  the  king  adimtted  him  to  his  private  councils,  and  refused  to 
treat  with  any  other  agent  in  his  affieiirs  with  the  German  empire.  He 
ayailed  himself  of  this  personal  attachment  of  the  king,  to  obtain  his 
consent  for  the  admission  of  Christianity  into  his  kingdom.  We  have 
BO  evidence,  it  is  true,  that  the  king  himself  embraced  the  Christian 
fidth;  but  he  held  it  in  great  respect;  and  Anschar  was  permitted  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  Christian  church,  and  to  establish  the  Chris- 
tian worship  of  Grod  wherever  he  chose,  as  well  as  to  instruct  and 

*  Vita  Anschar.  c.  22.     Pertz   mona-  •  cnpiditatis  reprehendcretur,  caate  praevi- 
menta.  T.  II.  p.  706.    Dominus  et  pastor    dens,  non  facile  hole  dispositioni  assen- 
lUMter  hoc  sibi  periculosum   esse  aliqao    tiebat 
aodo  formidans  et  ne  a  qaibasiibet  naevo 
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baptize  all  who  desired  it.  He  selected,  as  the  most  eligible  spot  for 
founding  a  church,  the  town  of  Schleswig,  situated  on  the  boraers  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  a  place  which  had  much  intercourse  bj  trade  with 
the  Christian  towns,  Dorstede  and  HamburgJ  Over  the  church 
here  established  he  appointed  a  priest ;  many  concealed  ChristiaDS, 
who  had  been  baptized  at  Hamburg  or  Dorstede,  now  ventured  to 
make  public  profession  of  their  religion,  and  rejoiced  in  the  opportn- 
nitv^  of  once  more  uniting  in  the  Christian  worship  of  God.  As  fipom 
this  time  the  Christian  merchants  of  Dorstede  came  to  the  place  with 
greater  confidence,  and  the  intercourse  between  the  two  marts  grew 
more  livelj,  the  event  operated  favorably  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
town,  and  Christianity  recommended  itself  by  its  beneficial  influence 
on  the  condition  of  the  burgesses.  Many  received  baptism,  but  many 
also  joined  in  the  public  worship  only  as  catechumens,  for  the  same 
reason  that  had  induced  multitudes  already  in  more  ancient  times  to 
put  off"  their  baptism,^  under  the  impression  that,  by  delaying  that 
rite  until  the  last  moment,  they  should,  by  then  receiving  it,  pasi 
without  blemish  to  immortal  life.  Many  who,  under  the  visitations 
of  sickness,  had  sought  help  in  vain  from  the  gods,  on  whom  thej 
had  lavished  their  offerings,  submitted  to  baptism,  and  their  recovery 
was  regarded  as  an  effect  of  the  holy  rite.^ 

As  to  the  Swedish  mission,  its  failure  happened  precisely  at* the 
same  point  of  time,  which  had  proved  so  mibrtunatc  to  Anschar; 
and  during  the  seven  ensuing  years,  after  the  expulsion  of  Gauzbert 
from  Sweden,  he  was  unable  to  do  anything  towards  the  reestab- 
hshniout  of  the  mission.  At  length,  in  the  year  851,  he  succeeded 
in  again  finding  a  suitable  person  to  engage  in  this  enterprise.  He 
prevailed  on  Ardgar,  a  priest  and  eremite,  to  exchange  a  life  of 
peaceful  seclusion,  consecrated  solely  to  his  own  improvement,  for 
more  active  labors  in  promoting  the  kingdom  of  Gt)d.  He  calculated 
in  this  case  especially,  on  the  well-kno\Mi  zeal  of  liis  ancient  friend 
Herigar,  to  whom,  above  all  others,  it  was  liis  earnest  advice  that 
Ardgar  should  attach  himself.  Nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  expectar. 
tions.  Tlirough  every  change  of  circumstances,  Herigar  had  nofc 
only  continued  steadfast  in  the  faith  himself,  having  never  bewi 
moved  by  any  pressure  of  distress  to  seek  help  from  the  gods,  but  had 
boldly  proclaimed  his  faith  among  the  heathens,  and  many  circun^ 
stances,  in  tliemselves  unimportant,  had  contributed  to  give  his  testi- 
monies and  exhortations  additional  weight  with  the  people.  For  it 
happened  here,  as  it  often  has  in  the  history  of  missions,  the  slightest 
circumstances  became  hifluential,  from  the  connection  in  which  they 
were  placed  by  an  overruling  Providence. 

One  of  the  persons  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  tumultuaiy 
proceedings  by  which  Gauzbert  was  forced  to  leave  Sweden,  was 
the  son  of  a  chieftain,  and  he  had  conveved  a  large  portion  of  the 
booty  which  fell  to  liis  share  to  his  father  s  house.     It  so  happened, 

>  Sliaswig,  the  place  on  the  Slia,  Heith-       *  See  Vol.  I.  p.  3U. 
aby.  »  See  Vita  c.  24. 
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that  this  fanuly  were  afterwards  visited  with  sore  cakmiiies ;  ihey 
lost  the  greater  part  of  their  property,  and  the  son,  with  many  other 
members  of  the  family,  died.  The  father,  judging  after  the  usual 
manner  of  a  heathen,  concluded  that  he  had  incurred  the  displea- 
sure of  some  deity,  and  thus  brought  upon  himself  these  misfortunes. 
Following  the  common  practice  in  such  cases,  he  went  to  a  priest, 
for  the  purpose  of  consulting  him  respecting  the  God  whom  he  had 
provoked  to  bring  these  evils  upon  him,  and  whose  favor  he  must  seek 
to  propitiate,  in  order  to  be  delivered  from  them.  The  priest  assured 
liim,  that  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  so  faithful  a  worshipper  of  all  the 
gods,  there  was  no  other  whom  he  could  have  injured  but  the  God  of 
the  Christians ;  and  he  therefore  advised  him,  to  remove  as  quickly 
as  possible  from  his  house  every  article  which  had  been  consecrated  to 
that  deity.  A  religious  volume,  belonging  to  the  spoils  obtained  by 
his  son  in  the  attack  on  Gauzbert,  was  immediately  removed  from  the 
house,  and  bound  to  a  stake.  The  man  vowed  satisfaction  to  the  God 
whom  he  had  injured.  The  volume  was  afterwards  taken  away  by  a 
Christian,  and  preserved  till  the  arrival  of  Ardgar.  It  was  this 
Christian  who  related  the  whole  transaction  to  Rimbert,  Anschar's 
disciple  and  biographer.  ^  Again  ;  it  was  a  prevailing  custom  among 
the  Swedes,  when  exposed  to  the  calamities  of  war,  or  to  other 
dangers,  to  seek  the  special  assistance  of  some  one  of  their  gods, 
TOwing  to  him  a  gift  in  case  of  deliverance  ;^  and  if  they  were 
delivered,  then  this  god  was  made  an  object  of  special  veneration. 
It  so  happened  that  Birka,  a  place  already  mentioned,  the  residence 
of  many  wealthy  merchants,  was  threatened  by  a  hostile  army ;  and 
ike  inhabitants  had  sought  protection  in  vain  from  their  gods.  Heri- 
gar  seized  hold  of  this  occasion  to  direct  them  to  the  Almighty  (}od, 
whom  he  himself  worshipped.  The  imminent  danger  procured  him  a 
hearing ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom  in  such  cases, 
the  whole  population  met  together  in  a  field,  where  they  vowed  to  the 
Lord  Christ  a  fast,  and  a  distribution  of  alms  in  his  name,  in  case  he 
should  deliver  them  from  the  power  of  the  enemy.'  By  a  concurrence 
of  circumstances,  they  were  actually  deUvered.  And  although  this 
and  similar  experiences  could  not  convert  them,  it  is  true,  at  once  into 

*  See  Anschar's  Life,  c.  18.    This  Chris-  century,  who  says  of  the  same  (de  rcbns 

tian  afterwards,  in  the  monastery  of  Cor-  eccles.  c.  VII.)  :    qaorum   adhuc  monu- 

vey,  committed  the  Psalms  to  memory,  mcnta  apud  nonnutlos  habentur.    Comp. 

with  a  Tiew  to  supply  to  himself,  in  this  Massmann's  excellent  edition  of  the  Com- 

mj,  the  want  of  a  knowledge  of  letters,  mcntary  on  John,  in  the  Gothic  language. 

Ex  cujus  ore  etiam  ista  cognovimus,  (^ui  MOnchen  1834.  p.  88. 

pottea  magnae  fidei  ct  devotion  is  extitit,  ita  '  Adam.  Bremens.  hist  eccles.  c.  230. 

nt  psalmos  quoque  apud  nos   memoriter  Si  qnando  proeliantes  in  angustio  positi 

fine  Utterifl  didicerit.    He  must,  therefore,  sunt,  ex  multitudine  Deorum,  ^nos  colnnt, 

kave  either  learnt  Latin  without  a  know-  onum  in  auxilinm  invocant,  ei  post  victo- 

ledge  of  the  Latin  alphabet,  which,  how-  nam  deinceps  sunt  devoti  illomqao  caete- 

ever,  is  not  probable,  or  there  must  have  ris  antcponunt 

been,  even  at  that  early  period,  a  Swedish  *  Rimbert,  c  19.     Excnntes,  sicut  sibi 

version  of  the  Psalms ;  or,  it  is  possible,  consnetudinis  erat,  in  campum  pro  libera- 

tiiat  he  may  have  used  the  version  of  Ul-  tione  sui  jcjnnium  et  eleemosynas  domino 

philas,  which  was  then  still  to  be  met  with,  Christo  devovenmt 
M  we  learn  from  Walafrid    Strabo  in  this 

24* 
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belieTing  Christians,  yet  they  were  at  least  led  more  and  more  to  tbe 
con\'iction,  that  Christ  too  was  a  powerful  deity, — mightier  than  other 
gods.  Herigar  made  the  best  use  of  such  incidents,  to  piore  tbe 
power  of  the  Grod  whom  he  worshipped. 

We  may  conceive,  then,  with  what  delight  the  arrival  of  Ardgtf 
was  hailed  by  the  stadtholder,  who,  for  seven  years,  had  not  received 
the  holy  supper  from  the  hands  of  a  priest.  Through  his  mediatioHy 
he  obtained  permission  to  preach  wherever  he  pleased.  There  were 
many  Christians  besides,  who  had  painfully  felt  the  want  of  a  Chris- 
tian priest,  and  were  not  a  little  rejoiced  at  beholding  one  once  more 
among  them.  One  of  these  was  Frideburg,  a  pious  widow,  who,  ia 
spite  of  all  the  violence  of  the  pagans  around  her,  had  remained 
steadfast  in  the  faith.  And  seeing  no  prospect  that,  in  the  hour  of 
death,  which  to  a  person  of  her  years  could  not  be  far  distant,  she 
could  receive  the  holy  supper  from  the  hands  of  a  priest,  she  had  pur- 
chased some  wine,  and  carefully  preserved  it  in  a  vessel,  directing  her 
daughter  to  administer  to  her,  at  the  last  hour,  a  portion  of  the  ele* 
ment,  which  was  to  represent  to  her  the  blood  of  the  Lord,  and  be 
the  sign  that  she  commended  herself  to  the  Lord's  mercy,  in  passing 
fiom  the  world.  The  greater  was  her  satisfaction,  in  being  able  to 
join  in  the  Christian  worship  of  God,  restored  by  Ardgar ;  and  she 
now  had  her  most  earnest  wish  fulfilled,  in  being  permitted  in  her  last 
moments  to  draw  comfort  and  strength  from  partaking  of  the  holy 
supper.  Zealously  devoted  in  her  lifetime  to  works  of  charity,  she 
charged  her  daughter  Kathlo  to  dispose  of  all  her  effects  after  her 
death,  and  to  distribute  the  avails  in  alms  —  a  bequest  not  unmixed, 
perhap,  with  some  superstitious  notion  of  the  effect  of  the  pious  act, 
in  delivering  her  departed  soul  from  the  pains  of  purgatory.  As 
the  poor  were  few  in  numbers,  however,  in  that  neighborhood,  —  the 
inequality  of  conditions  being  less  strongly  marked  in  the  simple 
mode  of  Ufe  which  there  prevailed — the  daughter  was  to  go  with  tiie 
money  to  Dorstede,*  where  churches  and  priests,  and  also  paupers, 
abounded.^  These  directions  the  daughter  faithfully  obeyed.  Pro- 
ceeding to  Dorstede,  she  procured  the  assistance  of  pious  women, 
devoted  to  that  business,  to  go  round  with  her  to  all  the  churches, 
where  the  poor  were  to  be  found,  and  inform  her  how  to  distribute 
the  money  according  to  the  various  necessities  and  deserts  of  the 
needy .3    Herigar  also  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  receiving  the  holy 

*  One  evidence  of  tlie  important  influ-  nev,  to  purchase  refreshments  for  henelf 
encc,  which  the  constant  intercourse  be-  and  her  friends,  weary  and  exhausted  with 
tween  this  commercial  town  and  the  their  labors.  But  great  was  her  astonuhr 
northern  kingdoms  had  on  the  spread  of  ment,  on  finding  in  the  purse  which  eht 
Christianity.  had  placed  empty  in  a  particular  spot,  the 

•  The  great  number  of  churches  attract-  whole  sum  distributed,  with  the  exception 
ed  thither  also  a  multitude  of  the  {>oor ;  of  that  single  piece.  She  consulted  with 
and  the  unwise  distribution  of  alms,  no  a  priest  in  whom  she  confided,  about  this 
doubt,  encouraged  and  promoted  poverty,  wonderful  event ;  and  he  assured  her,  that 

'  It  is  further  recorded,  that  when  the  God  intended,  by  this  miracle,  to  let  her 

daughter,  with  her  companions  and  assist-  sec  that  he,  the  almighty  and  all-sufficient 

ants,  had  distributed  nfx>ut  half  the  sum,  in  himself,  needed  no  gift5 ;  and  that  what- 

she  ventured  to  take  one  piece  of  tlie  mo-  ever  was  given  to  the  poor,  from  1ot«  Id 
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supper  in  his  last  moments.  But  upon  his  death,  the  eremite  misnon 
aiy  could  no  longer  resist  the  too  strong  bent  of  his  mind  for  ihe  quiet 
of  the  contemplative  life,  and,  in  852,  returned  to  his  former  seclusion. 

After  his  return,  Anschar  was  the  less  disposed  to  think  this  mis- 
sion ought  to  be  left  unprovided  for,  as  his  friendly  understanding  with 
king  Horik,  who  promised  to  lend  his  dd  and  protection  to  the  cause, 
seemed  to  open  for  it  more  favorable  prospects  than  ever.  He  invited 
his  fellow  laborer,  the  bishop  Gauzbert,  to  resume  the  work  in  which 
he  had  been  interrupted.  But  Gauzbert  represented  to  him,  that  as 
he  himself  had  left  behind  him  so  unfavorable  an  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  people,  it  was  not  he,  but  Anschar,  of  whom  Hiej  still 
retmed  the  most  friendly  recollections,  who  was  the  most  suitable 
person  to  undertake  this  mission.  Anschar  was  compelled  to  acbnit 
the  correctness  of  this  statement,  and  joyfully  obeyed  a  call,  which, 
no  less  by  its  relation  to  the  proposed  aim  of  his  life,  and  to  the  lead- 
ings of  divine  Providence  indicated  by  his  position,  than  by  one  of 
those  visions  which  imaged  forth  the  divine  aspirations  of  his  souI| 
seemed  to  him  to  be  from  God.  During  the  time  of  his  deepest  anx- 
iety  about  the  Swedish  mission,  he  had  a  dream.  Adalhard,  abbot  of 
Corbie,  appeared  before  him  m  a  glorified  form,  and  foretold  him,  that 
from  his  lips  the  islands  and  the  distant  tribes  should  hear  the  word 
of  God ;  that  he  was  destined  to  carry  salvation  to  the  extreme  boun- 
daries of  the  earth ;  and  that  the  Lord  would  glorify  his  servant. 
This  dream  appeared  to  him  as  a  prediction  of  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Sweden  ;  and  the  words,  "  the  Lord  would  glorify  his  ser- 
Tint,"  he  was  inclined  to  interpret  as  having  reference  to  his  destined 
martyrdom,  which  he  had  anticipated  from  his  early  youth.^ 

The  more  gladly,  therefore,  did  Anschar  follow  the  suggestion  of 
his  friend  Gauzbert ;  and  with  a  cheerful  alacrity  he  was  ready  even 
to  meet  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  which  according  to  the  vision  might 
also  await  him  in  Sweden ;  though  he  by  no  means  intended  to  seek 
the  martyr's  death,  by  rashly  disregarding  any  rule  of  prudence  in  the 
conduct  of  the  mission.  He  commenced  his  journey  in  853,  as  an 
ambassador  of  king  Lewis,  entrusted  with  special  business  from  that 
monarch  to  Sweden,  and  accompanied  by  the  priest  Erimbert,  a 
nephew  of  Gauzbert,  appomted  by  the  latter  as  his  representative. 
Kmg  Horik  sent  with  him  an  envoy  to  introduce  and  recommend  him 
to  the  Swedish  king  Olof.^  By  his  envoy,  the  king  declared  himself 
in  a  way  which  clearly  illustrates  the  point  of  view  in  which  he 
regarded  Anschar,  as  well  as  the  faith  he  preached.  The  king  said, 
"  He  was  well  acquamted  with  this  servant  of  Grod,  who  came  to  him 
as  an  ambassador  from  the  emperor  Lewis     Never  in  all  his  life  had 

liim,  shoald  be  richly  repaid  in  heayen,  to  that  deception  sometimes  resorted  to  for  tho 

enccnrage  her  in  similar  works  of  charity,  purpose  of  working  on  the  faith  of  the  new 

ind  moreover  to  assure  her  that  her  mother  converts. 

WM  happy  with  the  Lord.    This  money,  he        ^  See  1.  c  ^  25.    ' 

laid,  was  now  presented  to  her  by  the  Lord,       '  Orici  missom  pariter  et  signum  habtut 

•od  she  might  dispose  of  it  as  she  pleased,  secum,  according  to  the  Life  of  Anschar. 

8ee  Vita  Anschar,  c.  20.     We  have  here  What  is  to  be  understood  by  tignunif  as  a 

iither  a  beautiful  myth,  or  an  example  of  sign  of  the  royal  credentiab,  is  uncertain. 
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he  seen  so  good  a  man,  nor  found  one  so  worilij  of  cimfidonce. .  Hftv 
ing  found  lum  out  to  be  a  man  of  such  distmginshed  goodness,  he  had 
let  him  order  everything  as  he  chose  to  do  in  regard  to  Chiiistiaiiity* 
Accordingly  he  begged  king  Olof  to  allow  him  in  like  manner  to 
arrange  everything  as  he  pleased  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  his  own  kingdom,  for  he  would  wish  to  do  nothing  but  what  wafl 
good  and  right. 

Anschar,  however,  on  his  arrival,  found  the  popular  mind  in  an  on* 
£Bkvorable  state  of  excitement,  the  occasion  of  winch  might  be  ccmadr 
ered,  indeed,  as  a  proof  of  the  influence  which  Christianity  had 
already  begun  to  acquire.  For  it  is  manifest,  that  the  seeds  of  Chris- 
tianity scattered  in  Sweden  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  been  operating 
even  without  the  aid  of  teachers  ;  and  the  very  fact  of  the  mixture 
of  Christian  and  pagan  elements  among  the  people,  testifies  of  the 
power,  which  the  Christian  faiUi  had  already  begun  to  exercise  over 
the  minds  of  men.  On  the  one  hand,  there  were  some  who  decidedly 
espoused  Christianity,  on  the  other,  some  who  were  disposed  to  adnut 
Christ  among  the  other  deities.  Hence,  in  the  zealous  adherents  to 
the  old  popular  religion,  the  apprehension  might  be  excited,  that 
Christianity  would  work  mischief  to  the  worship  of  the  gods.  One 
mdividual,  accordingly,  from  the  midst  of  the  people,  had  believed 
himself  called  to  appear  among  the  Swedes  as  a  messenger  from  the 
national  gods,  to  announce  theur  displeasure  at  the  neglect  into  which 
the  worship  of  those  deities  had  fallen  to  whom  they  were  indebted 
for  all  their  prosperity,  and  at  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  a 
strange  Crod.  If  they  wished  for  a  new  god,  they  should  enrol  among 
the  number  of  their  deities  Erich,  one  of  their  ancient  kings.  This 
enthusiast  found  great  acceptance  with  the  people,  and  much  zeal  was 
manifested  in  founding  a  temple  and  a  ritual  for  the  new  deity. 

In  this  very  business  they  were  engaged,  when  Anschar  arrived  at 
Birka  ;  and  he  found  a  prevailing  state  of  feeling  most  unfavorable  to 
his  object.  His  old  friends  advised  him  to  abandon  his  enterprise,  and 
be  satisfied  to  get  away  with  his  life.  But  i\jischar  declared,  that  as 
to  his  life,  he  would  abandon  nothing  for  that ;  he  would  gladly  ofiSw 
it  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  also  gladly  suffer  for  that  cause  every 
species  of  torture.  But  resolved,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  life,  to 
make  every  effort  to  procure  an  entrance  for  the  gospel,  he  did  not 
imprudently  and  fanatically  rush  on  martyrdom,  but  had  recourse  to 
all  the  measures  of  Christian  prudence  to  ward  off  the  danger,  and 
pave  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  the  people. 
He  invited  king  Olof  to  a  feast  in  his  own  house,  and  made  him  pres- 
ents with  which  he  was  gratified.  Having  thus  gained  his  personal 
good-will,  he  begged  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  preach  and  make 
known  the  Christian  faith.  The  king,  on  his  own  part,  was  inclined 
to  grant  his  request ;  but  his  authority  being  limited,  he  could  not  de- 
cide, except  by  convoking  an  assembly  of  the  people  and  consulting 
the  gods  by  lot ;  but  he  promised  to  favor  the  proposal  in  the  assembly 
of  his  people.  Everything  now  depended  on  their  decision;  and 
Anschar,  with  prayer  and  fasting,  besought  tiie  Lord  that  he  would  so 
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dispose  thejpopularnund  as  to  be  favorable  for  the  promotion  of  his  own 
cause.  Meantime,  while  engaged  in  celebrating  mass,  he  felt  such 
inward  assurance,  such  a  glow  of  pervading  joj,  that  he  said  to  a 
priest,  his  most  intimate  friend,  "  I  am  now  sure  of  my  cause  ;  grace 
will  be  with  them ; "  and  his  assurance  was  confirmed  by  the  event. 

At  first,  the  king  consulted  with  his  nobles  ;  and  they  sought  to  ex- 
plore the  will  of  the  gods  by  the  use  of  the  lot.  The  lot  was  favorsr 
ble  to  the  admission  of  Christianity.  Next,  the  proposal  was  made, 
in  the  king's  name,  to  the  assembly  of  the  people.  While  the  discus- 
sion was  going  on  with  great  earnestness  and  heat,  a  very  aged  man 
stepped  out  of  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  and  said  :  "  Hear  me,  king 
and  people  ;  many  of  us,  no  doubt,  have  already  been  informed,  that 
this  god  can  be  of  great  help  to  those  who  hope  in  him ;  for  many  of 
us  here  have  had  experience  of  this  in  dangers  at  sea,  and  in  manir 
fold  straits.  Why  then  should  we  spurn  what  is  necessary  and  useful 
to  us  ?  Once,  several  of  us  travelled,  for  the  sake  of  this  religion,  to 
Dorstede,  and  there  embraced  it  uninvited.^  At  present  the  seas 
have  become  dangerous  by. piracy.  ^Vhy  then  should  we  not  embrace 
what  we  once  felt  constrained  to  seek  in  distant  parts,  now  that  it  is 
ofiered  at  our  doors  ?  "  These  words  produced  the  desired  effect. 
It  was  resolved  that  no  obstacle  should  be  offered  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Christian  worship  of  Grod.  The  resolution  of  this  assembly  of 
the  people  bound,  it  is  true,  only  a  part  of  the  Swedes,  the  inhabitants 
of  Gothenland ;  but  in  the  other  part  also,  Sweden  in  the  more  limited 
sense  of  the  word,  the  resolution  of  the  popular  assembly  turned  out 
to  be  favorable.  Anschar  left  behind  him  in  Sweden  the  above-men- 
tioned priest,  Erimbert,  to  guide  and  direct  the  public  worship.  The 
king  granted  him  a  spot  for  building  a  church ;  Anschar  purchased 
another,  on  which  to  erect  a  house  for  the  priest.  This  being  com- 
pleted, he  returned  to  his  diocese  in  854.  Christianity  had  at  first,  it 
is  true,  but  few  decided  followers ;  and  these  were  for  the  most  part 
merchants.  But  the  recognition,  widely  diffused  among  the  j[)eople,  of 
Christ  as  a  deity,  and  the  impression  left  by  the  stories  of  his  power, 
served  to  prepare  the  way  for  greater  things  in  the  future.  Circum- 
stances, similar  to  those  which  have  been  mentioned,  contributed  to 
lead  men,  in  the  first  place,  into  the  habit  of  regarding  Christ  as  a 
mighty  protecting  deity,  in  war  and  in  other  dangers.  The  consultar 
tion  of  the  lot  had  induced  men  to  apply  to  him  for  succor,  and  the 
event  had  corresponded  to  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  Pagans 
were  thus  led  to  hold  fasts  and  to  distribute  alms  in  honor  of  Christ. 

In  Denmark,  however,  a  change  happened  in  the  same  year  unfish 
vorable  to  the  interests  of  the  Christian  church.  King  Horik,  Ans- 
char's  friend,  was  killed  in  battle ;  and  of  his  entire  race  but  one  de- 
scendant, Horik  II,  was  left  as  regent  over  a  small  portion  of  the 

'  The  words  to  which  we  have  already  We  might,  to  be  sure,  understand  these 

made  allusion  at  page  276,  and  which  are  words  as  meaning,  when  thej  had  visited 

contained  in  ^  27  of  the  Life :  Aliquando  Dorstede  on  other  business,  they  had  there- 

quidam  ex  nobis  Dorstadum  adeuntes  hu-  embraced  Christianity ;  but  the  antitbesii 

JUS  religionis  nonnam  profuturam  sibi  sen-  is  more  in  favor  of  tne  rendering  followed 

tientes,  spontanea  voluntate  susdpiebant  in  the  text. 
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country.  This  person  allowed  himself  to  be  governed  by  a  certain 
stadtholder,  Hari,  a  man  hostilely  disposed  towards  ChristiaDity. 
The  doors  of  the  Christian  church  at  Schleswig  were  closed,  Christuui 
worship  was  forbidden,  the  priest  obliged  to  flee.  Not  long  afterwards 
however  Hari  fell  into  disgrace,  a  person  well  disposed  to  Christaanity, 
and  who  already,  in  the  time  of  Ilorik  I,  had  been  of  the  greatest 
service  to  Anschar  and  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  attained  to  the 
highest  influence.  The  king  liimself  invited  Anschar  to  send  back 
the  priest,  since  he  was  not  less  disposed  to  be  the  friend  of  Christ 
and  of  Anschar  than  the  elder  Plonk.  One  thing  which  the  pagaxtf 
would  not  suffer  before  on  account  of  their  fear  of  enchantment,  was 
now  permitted ;  the  church  of  Schleswig  was  provided  with  a  belL 
Liberty  moreover  was  given  to  found  a  second  church  at  Kpen  in 
Jutland,  over  which  a  priest  was  appointed. 

Anschar  was  at  all  times  extremely  soUcitous,  that  the  missionaries 
sent  out  by  him  should  set  an  example  of  disinterestedness.  He  ad> 
vised  them  to  ask  nothing  of  any  one ;  but  rather  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  apostle  Paul  and  support  themselves  by  the  labor  of 
their  own  hands,  content  with  the  little  they  needed  for  subsb- 
tence  and  clothing.  He  himself  however  generously  gave  them  not 
only  what  they  required  for  their  own  subsistence,  but  also  a  surplus 
for  making  presents  and  so  creating  friends,  according  to  his  own 
general  practice  of  seeking,  by  means  of  presents,  to  gain  influential 
patrons  to  the  missions  in  Denmark  and  Sweden.  His  own  dioc^e 
had  but  recently  been  rescued  from  paganism ;  and  the  wars  with 
adjacent  heathen  tribes  could  not  be  otherwise  than  unfavorable  to 
the  growth  of  his  people  in  Christian  life  and  knowledge ;  hence  he 
was  still  obliged  to  sustain  many  a  hard  conflict  in  his  own  field  with 
pagan  barbarism ;  of  which  the  foUowing  is  an  example.  Certain 
Christians  who  had  been  dragged  off  as  slaves  by  pagan  tribes  rf  the 
North,  had  effected  their  escape  from  the  harsh  treatment  they  were 
compelled  to  suffer,  and  taken  refuge  in  the  adjacent  territory  of 
North  Albingia.  But  some  of  the  more  powerful  chieftains  of  thai 
district  having  recaptured  them,  sold  some  of  them  as  slaves  again 
to  pagans  or  Christians,  retaining  others  as  servants  in  their  own 
households.  Anschar  was  indignant  to  find,  that  such  things  were 
done  in  his  own  diocese.    But  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  subdue  the 

fride  of  these  mighty  ones,  till  by  the  impression  of  a  dream  in  which 
!hrist  appeared  to  him,  he  was  inspired  with  confidence.  He  re- 
paired in  person  to  the  district  where  these  events  had  occurred. 
With  such  equanimity  and  cheerfulness  did  he  start  on  this  expedition, 
that  his  attendants  remarked  they  had  never  made  so  pleasant  a  jour- 
ney—  so  happy  did  they  find  themselves  in  his  society,  so  deeply 
were  they  conscious,  that  the  Lord  was  with  them.  He  himself  wenk 
straightway  into  the  midst  of  the  nobles ;  no  one  dared  contradict 
him.  The  captives  were  collected  from  all  sides,  and  inunediately  set 
free. 

Anschar  from  his  youth  was  exceedingly  given  to  reli^ous  contem 
templation,  to  prayer,  and  other  devotional  exercises  q[  fife  coiM 
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erated  to  seclusion.  He  had  caused  to  be  constracted  for  this  par- 
pose  a  particular  cell,  naming  it  his  place  of  quiet  and  penitence,  to 
which  with  a  few  like-minded  friends,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  retiring. 
This  indulgence,  however,  he  never  allowed  himself,  except  when  an 
opportunity  was  given  him  of  recruiting  himself  for  a  short  time  from 
his  labors  among  the  heathen,  his  devoted  toil  as  a  preacher,  and 
from  the  functions  of  his  episcopal  office,  soon  leaving  again  this  be- 
loved seclusion  to  engage  once  more  in  his  public  duties.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  disciplining  himself  by  severe  mortifications ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  was  not  ignorant  that  humility  is  the  soul  of  the  Chris- 
tian life ;  and  observing  how  easily  self-exaltation  attached  itself  to 
such  outward  austerities,  he  begged  God  to  save  him  by  his  grace 
from  this  danger.'  Too  humble  to  entertain  a  wish  of  being  able  to 
perform  miracles,  he  could  not  prevent  the  coming  of  sick  persons 
from  distant  parts,  who  hoped  to  be  restored  by  his  prayers.  Was  a 
word,  however,  dropped  in  his  presence,  intimating  that  miracles  had 
been  wrought  by  his  prayers  in  the  healing  of  the  sick,  he  swd,  "  Could 
I  deem  myself  worthy  of  such  a  favor  from  the  Lord,  I  would  pray 
him  to  vouchsafe  me  but  this  one  miracle,  that  out  of  me  by  his  grace 
he  would  make  a  good  man."* 

After  having  labored  more  than  thirty-four  years  for  the  salvation  of 
the  heathen  nations  of  the  North,  when  past  the  age  of  sixty-four  he 
was  attacked  by  a  severe  fit  of  sickness,  under  which  he  si^ered  for 
more  than  four  months.  Amidst  his  bodily  pains,  he  often  said  they 
were  less  than  his  sins  deserved,  repeating  the  words  of  Job,  "  Have 
we  received  good  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  we  not  re- 
ceive evil  V*  His  only  regret  was  to  find  that  the  hope  of.  dying  as 
a  martyr,  with  which  that  early  dream  had  inspired  him,  was  not  to 
be  fulfilled.  An  anxious  concern  for  his  diocese,  for  the  souls  of  the 
individuals  who  stood  roimd  him,  and  especially  for  the  salvation  of 
the  Danes  and  Swedes,  occupied  his  mind  to  the  last.  Li  a  letter 
written  during  this  sickness,  he  recommended,  in  the  most  earnest 
terms,  to  the  German  bishops  and  to  king  Lewis,  strenuous  efforts 
for  the  continuance  of  these  missions.  At  last,  having  received  the 
holy  supper,  he  prayed  that  God  would  forgive  all  who  had  done  him 
wrong.  He  repeated  over,  as  long  as  he  could  speak,  the  words 
"Lord,  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner;  into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spir- 
it ;"  and  died,  as  it  had  been  his  wish  to  do,  on  the  feast  of  the 
purification  of  the  Virgin,  February  the  third,  865. ^ 

Anschar's  successor,  his  faithful  disciple  Rimbert,  strove  in  all 
respects  to  imitate  his  master.  He  made  several  journeys,  not  with- 
out great  danger,  to  Denmark  and  Sweden.  To  ransom  Christians 
captured  by  the  pagan  nations  of  the  North,  he  parted  with  every 
tiimg,  even  to  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  of  the  church,  and  to  tba 
horse,  which  he  kept  for  his  own  convenience.*    But  the  circumstan- 

*  L.  c  c.  33.  •  See  in  the  actis  sanct  at  the  m.  of  Feb- 

'  Si  dignus  cssem  apud  Dominam  menm,  manr. 

rogarfnif  quatenus  unam  milii  concederet  *  See  his  Life,  c  17.  Mabillon  acta  sanct 

•ignum,  videlicet  ut  de  me  gratia  suafaceret  saec  lY.  P.  II.  p.  481. 
bonum  homincm. 
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ces  of  the  times  were  most  mi&yorable  to  the  missiozis  among  iba 
Scandinavian  tribes  ;  for  the  pagans  from  those  parts,  by  their  des- 
olating irruptions  in  quest  of  plunder,  spread  terror  and  hayoc  fiur 
and  wide  among  the  Christian  nations,  in  Germany,  En^and  and 
France,  everywhere  threatening  with  destruction  the  institutions  of 
Christianity  themselves.  Yet  the  Danes,  by  their  settlements  in 
England,  in  the  midst  or  on  the  borders  of  a  Christian  people,  were 
in  part  brought  more  nearly  within  the  range  of  Christian  influences. 
Odo,  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century,  and  was  honored  as  a  saint,  descended  from  a  pagan 
Danish  family.  Christianity  had  taken  strong  hold  of  his  mind 
while  he  was  yet  a  young  man,  and  he  professed  the  Christian  faith 
in  opposition  to  the  will  of  his  parents.^ 

In  Denmark,  during  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century,  king  Gnim, 
a  usurper  of  the  sovereign  authority,  manifested  the  most  bitter  hos- 
tility to  everything  belonging  to  the  Christian  church  till  the  year 
934,  when  compelled  by  the  power  of  the  German  emperor,  Henry  I, 
he  promised  to  desist  from  his  persecution  of  the  Christians,  and'  at 
the  same  time  gave  up  the  province  of  Schleswig  to  the  German  emr 
pire.  This  province  now  afforded,  for  the  first  time,  a  stable  and  secure 
seat  for  the  Christian  church.  It  was  settled  by  a  colony  of  Chris- 
tians, thus  affoi'ding  a  convenient  point  for  transmitting  Christianity  to 
Denmark.  The  archbishop  Unni  took  advantage  of  this  happy 
change,  and  again  made  a  missionary  tour  to  the  North.  His  effortB, 
did  not  succeed  it  is  true  in  produceing  a  change  on  the  mind  of  king 
Gurm  himself;  but  he  founa  so  much  the  readier  access  to  the  heart 
of  his  son  Ilarald,  who,  under  tlie  training  of  his  mother  Th\Ta  (a 
daughter  of  that  first  Christian  piince  Ilarald,  and  a  zealous  confessor 
of  Christianity)  had  already  been  led  to  the  Christian  faith.  Though 
he  had  not  received  baptism,  he  publicly  declared  himself  in  favor 
of  Christianity ;  and  as  he  shared  the  government  with  his  father, 
the  archbishop  could  travel,  under  his  protection,  into  every  part  of 
Denmark,  laboiing  for  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  churcL 
This  Harald,  sumamed  Blaatand,  through  the  whole  period  of  lus 
reign  of  fifty  years  (from  941  onward),  favored  the  spread  of  Chiis- 
tianity.  A  war  between  this  prince  and  the  emperor  Otho  I,  termi- 
nated in  972  with  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  also  had  a  favorable  in- 
fluence towards  the  firm  establishment  of  the  Christian  church  in 
Denmark.  Ilarald  with  his  wife  Gunild  received  baptism  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  emperor,  and  the  latter  stood  god-father  at  the  baptism 
of  the  young  prince  Sueno  (Sven  Otto).  But  although  Ilarald, 
before  he  became  sole  ruler,  had  shown  himself  favorable  to  Chris- 
tianity, yet  we  are  not  to  infer  from  this,  that  he  had  from  the  first  re- 
garded Christianity  as  the  only  true  religion :  but  he  proceeded  by  de- 
grees, from  a  beUef  in  the  God  of  the  Christians  as  the  nughtiest 

^  Accordingly  wc  find  a  treaty  concluded  ninism  and  to  adopt  common  ecdesiattical 

between  the  Danes  settled  in  England  and  laws.    See  Wilkins*  concilia  Magnae  Bri* 

the  English  in  the  year  90&,  whereby  the  tanniae.  T.  I.  Tol.  202. 
former  bound  themselves  to  renounce  par 
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deity,  with  whom  however  the  old  national  gods  might  also  still  be 
worshipped,  to  &ith  in  the  Ood  of  the  Christians  as  the  only  being  to  be 
worshipped,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  old  national  gods  whom  he  finaQy 
regarded  as  no  better  than  evil  spirits.  With  respect  to  the  mannjer 
in  which  this  change  was  produced,  we  have  the  testimony  of  an  an- 
cient legend,  widely  diflfiised  in  the  North,  and  handed  down  by 
popular  tradition  and  by  the  historians,^  which  doubtless  is  not  with 
out  some  foimdation  of  truth.  A  priest  by  the  name  of  Poppo  cele- 
brated for  his  knowledge  and  his  spiritttal  gifts,  had  come  to  Den- 
mark from  North  Friesland  to  labor  as  a  missionary.  He  happened 
to  be  present  at  a  banquet  in  the  palace,  when  among  other  topics 
the  conversation  turned  upon  the  strife  betwixt  the  old  and  the  new 
religion,  a  subject  which  at  that  time  greatly  agitated  the  minds  of 
men.  Some  of  the  Danes  said,  Christ  was  to  be  worshipped  indeed 
as  a  God;  yet  the  old  national  gods  were  mightier,  for  they  had 
performed  greater  wonders.  This  Poppo  disputed,  and  maintained, 
that  Christ  was  the  only  true  Gk)d,  that  those  gods  whom  they  worship- 
ped were  on  the  contrary  evil  spirits.  The  long  who  was  still  a  be- 
never  in  the  old  gods  as  well  as  in  Christ,  asked  the  priest  whether  he 
dared  to  prove  this  by  a  miracle ;  and  then,  as  it  is  reported,  proposed 
that  he  should  submit  to  the  judgment  of  God  by  the  ordeal  of  the 
Rowing  iron.  Now  whatever  may  have  actually  occurred  on  this 
occasion,  something  at  least  was  done  or  took  place,  which  made  a 
deep  impression  on  Harald's  mind,  and  contributed  in  a  great  measure 
to  settle  his  convictions,  and  which  seems  also  to  have  made  a  great 
impression  on  the  untutored  people.  Poppo,  who  afterwards  became 
Inshop  of  Aarhus,  is  said  to  have  labored  earnestly  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity  in  Denmark.*  Harald,  both  in  respect  to  the  development 
<rf  his  religious  convictions  and  to  the  character  of  his  conversion,  may 
be  compared  with  the  emperor  Constantino.  Though  he  manifested 
great  zeal  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  and  of  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions, and  thus  obtained  a  good  name  from  those  who  regarded  solely 
the  external  interests  of  the  church,  yet  his  cruel  and  perfidious  acts 
show  that  Christianity  had  produced  in  him  no  moral  change.  The  in- 
fiaence  of  Christianity  however,  is  certainly  manifest  in  the  manner  in 

'  This  story  is  fonnd  related  already  bj  time,  which  is  nothing  wonderful  in  a  lor 

monk  Wittekind  of  Corvej,  at  the  open-  gend  handed  down  from  mouth  to  mouth, 

a  of  the  eleventh  century  —  Annal.  1.  and  points  to  the  different  sources  from 

in  Mcibom.  script  rerum  German.  T.  which  the  story  came ;  but  it  is  impossible 

I.  p.  660,  and  in  the  same  ace  b;^  bishop  to  make  out  the  exact  character  of  the  facts 

Ditmar  of  Mersebnrg  in  his  <mronicle  1.  IL  lyin^  at  the  foundation  of  the  tale. 

The  historian,  Adam  of  Bremen,  who  has  '  Many  names  of  places  in  the  North 

drawn  into  his  narrative  many  accounts  perpetuate  his  memory,  as  for  example, 

oonceming  the  ecclesiastical  events  of  the  JPoppholz,  a  forest  between  Flensbnrg  and 

North,  says  of  Poppo  :  Cujus  veritate  mi-  Schleswig,  where  according  to  tradition  he 

ncoli  et  tunc  multa  millia  per  eum  credi-  built  himself  a  hut   In  a  brook  which  flows 

denmt  et  usque  hodie  per  populos  et  eccle-  by  the  spot,  Hill^nbach,  he  is  said  to  have 

fiM  Danorum  celebre  Popponi  nomen  cf-  baptized  Ids  disciples.    See  Pantoppidan's 

fertur.  c.  77.  p.  56.  ed.  Linaenbruch  1595.  Annalcs  ecclesiae  Danicae,p.l58.  The  vil- 

To  be  sure,  many  important  discrepancies  lage  Poppenbiittel,  near  Hamburg,  may  be 

•re  to  be  discovered  in  the  report  about  reckoned  iUso  to  this  class. 
tbeie  fiicts,  as  it  regards  persons,  place  and 
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which  he  directed  his  efforts  to  restrain  the  rude  passions  of  his  peqsb. 
It  was  first  under  his  auspicious  rule,  that  Adaldag,  ardibishop  of 
Hamburg  and  Bremen,  an  active  and  zealous  laborer  both  for  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  and  for  the  enlargement  of  his  archiepise^qjil 
province,  was  enabled  to  conceive  and  cany  out  the  plan  of  oonsecraA- 
mg  several  bishops  for  Denmark.  One  of  these  was  bishop  T.iaia^g^ 
particularly  celebrated  for  his  devoted  and  influential  activity. 

Tlie  Christian  church,  however,  was  not  to  obtain  the  victory  in 
Denmark,  without  a  fierce  struggle  in  the  first  place  between  the  pft- 
gan  and  Christian  parties.  The  pagans  were  still  quite  numerous  and 
powertul,  and  they  wore  embittered  in  their  feelings  by  the  \'ioleiii 
measures  adopted  by  Ilarald  for  the  universal  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity. Of  this  tone  of  feeling,  Svcno,  the  son  of  Harald,  twice  took 
advantage,  and  stirred  up  a  rebellion  against  him.  In  991,  Hanild 
perished  in  battle ;  and  Svcno,  who  took  the  government,  reestablished 
the  old  religion,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  party  which  had 
placed  him  on  the  throne.  The  Christian  priests  were  expelled.  li 
bentius,  archbishop  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  attempted  in  vain,  by 
messages  and  presents,  to  give  the  feelings  of  the  young  prince  a  diflfer- 
ent  direction.  When  the  Danes,  under  this  monarch,  conquered  Eng- 
land, they  exi>ended  their  fury  moro  ])articularly  on  the  clergy  aiid 
monks,  and  everything  belonging  to  the  church.  In  this  Christian 
land,  however,  Sveno  himself  began  to  be  more  temperate  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  Christianitv,  and  even  to  return  to  the  faith  in  which  he  had 
been  educated.  Ilis  son,  Canute  the  Great,  who  reigned  from  the  year 
1014,  was  won  over  to  Christianity  by  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
church  in  England,  and  e8|.)ecially  of  his  consort,  the  English  princess 
Emma,  who  was  a  devoted  Christian.  But  religion  was  never  able  to 
obtain  such  mastery  over  him  as  to  place  an  effectual  check  on  the 
fierceness  of  liis  passions,  liis  love  of  rule  and  thirst  for  conquest  uid 
the  form  in  wliich  Christianity  had  been  taught  him  was  so  mixed  vf 
with  supci-stition,  as  to  fumisli  him  with  ample  means  of  pacifying  an 
alarmed  conscience.  ^Vhen  he  became  king  of  England  and  DenmaEk, 
he  applied  himself  witli  gi*cat  zeal  to  the  work  of  giving  a  stable  foun- 
dation to  the  Christian  church  in  his  native  country ;  and  to  this  end 
employed  the  labors  of  many  ecclesiastics  sent  over  from  England.  He 
showed  great  respect  for  everything  that  pertained  to  the  church,^  and 
by  his  efforts  to  promote  its  interests,  sought  to  atone  for  the  deeds  of 
violence  done  by  himself  and  his  father.  In  the  year  1027,  he  started 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Home,  which  he  had  long  before  meditated,  for  the 
puq)oses  of  devotion,  and  to  bespeak  the  interest  of  the  pope  in  behalf 
of  his  people.^  He  proposed  to  himself,  if  we  may  beUeve  him,  in  tins 
enterprise,  objects  worthy  of  a  Christian  prince,  all  which  he  made 

*  Fill  hcrt,  bishop  of  Chartres,  who  had  *  As  he  says  himself:  Quia  a  sapientibiis 

received  from  him  a  present  to  his  churchf  didici,  sanctum  Petrum  apo^tolum  maenam 

i*TitC8  in  reply :   "  Te,  quem  pa^^norum  poiestatcm  accepisse  k  Domino  liganui  at- 

principem  aiidieramus,  non  modo  Chris-  que  solvendi,  clavi^rumque  esse  rcgni  coe- 

tianum,  verum  etiiim  erga  ecclcsias  atquc  lestis  et  ideo  spccialitcr  ejus  patrocinimii 

Dei  set  vos  hcnignissimum  hirgitorcm  ag-  apnd  Dcum  expetere  valde  utile  dixi. 

noscimuii."  Sec  ep.  97.  . 
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knoim  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  people.  I  have  with  prayer — he 
writes—  consecrated  my  life  to  God  himself,  resolving  from  henceforth 
to  act  in  all  things  as  shall  seem  right  before  him ;  to  rule  with  justice 
and  piety  over  the  people  who  are  my  subjects ;  and  if,  fix)m  the  im- 
pulse of  my  youthful  passions  or  from  neglect,  I  have  done  many  things 
m  my  past  l&e  contrary  to  right,  I  now  propose  with  GoA^b  help,  to  re- 
trieve every  wrong,  I  therefore  command  my  counsellors,  never 
henceforth  to  countenance  any  injustice  out  of  fear  to  me,  or  favor  to 
any  potentate  whatever ;  nor  to  suffer  anything  of  the  kind  to  find  ad- 
mission into  my  kingdom.  I  also  conmiand  the  nobles  in  my  kingdom, 
if  they  have  any  regard  for  my  friendship  or  their  own  good,  never 
to  allow  themselves  in  arbitrary  acts  of  injustice  and  violence  against 
any  man,  be  he  rich  or  poor.  All,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  class, 
shall  experience  exact  justice  according  to  the  laws,  and  none  shall  de 
part  from  them,  whether  for  the  sake  of  gaining  my  royal  favor  from  re- 
spect to  the  person  of  a  nobleman,  or  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  money 
for  me."i 

It  was  only  by  slow  degrees,  that  the  rudeness  of  a  people,  who,  as 
Adam  of  Bremen  remarks,  thought  it  disgraceful  to  shed  tears  for 
their  own  sins,  or  at  the  death  of  their  dearest  friends,'  could  be  sub- 
dued by  the  influence  of  a  church  which  trsdned  its  members  by 
legal  discipline,  and  it  was  only  by  gradual  advances  they  could  be 
brought  into  closer  contact  with  the  mild  and  humanisdng  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

As  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  Sweden,  the  work  commenced 
by  Anschar  had  been  there  also  interrupted  by  the  same  causes  which 
bad  operated  in  the  case  of  the  Danish  mission.  For  seventy  years 
after  Anschar's  death,  nothing  beyond  the  transitory  essays  of  Rim- 
bert  had  been  done  for  this  ot^'ect ;  when  archbishop  Unni,  who  under 
king  Harald  Blaatand  was  performing  a  good  and  successful  work  in 
Denmark,  extended  his  labors  frt)m  that  country  to  Sweden.  He  met, 
as  it  is  reported,  with  a  kind  reception  frK)m  the  Swedish  king  Inge 
Olofson,  and  labored  among  the  people  with  good  success ;  but  he  died 
at  Birka,  as  he  was  about  to  return,  in  936.  Owing  to  the  intimate 
eonnection  with  Denmark,  where  at  that  time  the  reign  of  Harald  was 
80  &vorable  to  the  spread  of  Christiamty,  the  gospel  at  all  points  found 
its  way  also  to  Sweden.  Liafdag,  bishop  of  Ripen,  and  the  bishop 
Odincar,  whom  archbishop  Adaldag  had  ordained  for  this  very  pur- 
pose, are  said  to  have  been  particularly  active  in  promoting  this 
work. 

From  this  time,  Christianity  continued  to  make  progress ;  though  it 
often  became  intermingled  with  paganism.  The  Swedish  king  Olof 
Stautconnung,  who  reigned  in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  de- 
clared himse^  at  the  beginning  decidedly  in  fSeivor  of  Christianity,  and 
endeavored  to  place  it  on  a  fimi  footing  in  his  kingdom.  English  cler- 
gymen, Sigfrid,  Grimkil,  and  others,  who  came  thither  by  the  way  of 

*  See  Wilkins*  Concilia,  T.  L  fol.  298.        mas,  ita  abominantnr,  ut  nee  pro  peccatis 
'  Lacrimas  et  planctam  caetenujue  com-    sois  nee  pro  cans  defonctis  nlli  flere  liceat 
punctionis  genera,  quae  nos  salubna  cense- 
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Norway  (see  on  a  future  page)  were  active  in  these  effiirta.  As  flit 
famous  temple  at  Upsala  was  the  central  point  from  which  the  old  coi- 
tus was  continually  preserved  alive  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  the 
king  resolved  upon  its  destruction  as  the  surest  means  of  overtoniiiig 
the  old  popular  religion.  When  tiiis  intention  of  the  king  came  to  be 
known  to  the  people,  they  entered  into  an  agreement  with  him  in  a 
popular  a^sscmbly,  that  he  should  select  for  himself  the  best  portion  of 
the  country  for  the  purpose  of  founding  in  it  tlie  Christian  church ;  but 
that  everywhere  else  each  should  be  allowed  in  the  free  exercise  of  Us 
religion.  The  king  chose  the  western  part  of  the  country,  and  the  fiisi 
bishopric  was  founded  at  Skara  in  West-Gothland,  over  which  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman  by  the  name  of  Thurget  was  ordained  by  archbishop 
Unvan.  But  other  ecclesiastics,  coming  over  from  England,  attacked 
paganism  with  such  inconsiderate  zeal,  as  to  arouse  the  fury  of  the 
heathen  population.  One  Wulfred  who  had  already  been  the  means 
of  converting  many,  seized  an  axe  and  dashed  to  the  groimd  a  much 
venerated  idol.  lie  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  furious  pagans,  and 
died  covered  with  wounds.^  The  less  violent  zeal  of  king  Jacob 
Amund,  Olof 's  successor,  contributed  so  much  the  more  effectually  to 
the  spread  of  Christianity.  His  step-brother  Emund,  who  acceded  to 
the  government  in  1051,  pursued  the  same  course  of  policy ;  but  he 
was  not  so  inclined  to  acknowledge  the  superior  ecclesiastical  authority 
of  the  archbishop  of  Bremen,  who  acted  as  the  pope's  legate,  and  was 
very  desirous  of  setting  himself  up  as  patriarch  of  the  North.  Osmimd^ 
the  king's  bishop,  who  had  been  ordained  not  in  Bremen  but  in  Nor- 
way, was  for  proceeding  after  a  more  independent  way  m  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  and  the  king  encoimiged  him.  The  delegates  of  the  archbishop 
of  Bremen  met  with  a  very  bad  reception  in  Sweden ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  king  and  his  bishop  appeared  in  an  unfavorable  light  to 
the  advocates  of  the  reigning  church-system.^  It  would  have  been 
attended  with  very  important  consequences  to  the  shaping  of  the  church 
and  Christian  development  in  the  North,  if  the  reaction  of  the  northern 
spirit  of  freedom  against  dependence  on  the  organs  of  the  papacy  had 
lasted  for  a  longer  period.  But  under  Stenkil,  Emund's  successor 
from  the  year  1059,  the  ancient  relation  to  the  church  of  Bremen  was 
immediately  restored.  An  event  happened  in  the  reign  of  this  king, 
which  must  have  given  a  favorable  direction  to  the  current  of  popular 
feeling  with  regard  to  Christianity.  A  priest  of  the  temple  at  Upsola 
became  blind.  This  man  had  heard  a  great  deal  said  about  the  power 
of  the  Christian's  god ;  and  as  there  were  many  who  worshipped  Christ 
at  the  same  time  with  the  other  gods,  it  would  be  no  more  than  natu- 
ral for  him  to  conclude,  that  this  calamity  had  befallen  him,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  anger  of  the  only  god,  whom  he  slighted  and  neglected, 
—  the  god  of  the  Christians ;  and  as  he  had  sought  in  vain  for  help 
from  his  own  gods,  he  might  now  conceive  the  hope  of  obtaining  relief 
by  applying  to  the  God  of  the  Christians.     While  his  mind  was  occur 

*  Adam.  Bremen,  c.  41—44.  in  Adam  of  Bremen,  desenre  no  confi* 

'  The  occoants  on  this  side,  therefore,    dence. 
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pied  with  these  thoughts,  the  virgin  Mary  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream^ 
and  promised  him  that  his  sight  should  oe  restored,  if  he  would  come 
over  to  the  worship  of  her  Son.  The  priest  recovered  from  his  blind- 
ness, and  went  about  everywhere  proclaiming  the  almighty  power  of 
the  Christian's  God,  and  the  vanity  of  idols.  The  archbishop  of  Bre- 
men took  advantage  of  these  favorable  circumstances,  and  having  con- 
secrated Adalward,  one  of  his  clergy,  to  the  episcopaJ  office,  sent  him 
to  Sweden.  Adalward  entered  upon  his  work  with  great  zeal,  an4  in 
conjunction  with  bishop  Egino  of  Schonen,  made  every  exertion  to  bring 
about  the  destruction  of  the  temple  at  Upsula  that  strong-hold  of  pagan- 
ism. They  were  ready  to  suffisr  every  species  of  torture  to  effect  this 
object.  But  when  king  Stenkil  heard  of  their  design,  he  deterred  them 
declaring,  that  if  they  carried  it  into  effect,  they  would  not  only  fall 
victims  themselves  to  the  wrath  of  the  pagan  people,  but  involve  him 
and  the  whole  church  of  Sweden  in  the  greatest  dangers.^ 

According  to  the  observation  of  a  contemporary  and  eye-witness  of 
these  events,  the  canonical  priest  Adam  of  Bremen,  much  more  might 
have  been  accomplished  by  the  preachers  in  Sweden ;  for  the  Swedes 
were  very  susceptible  to  religious  impressions,  and  indeed  inclined  al- 
ready to  recognize  a  divine  power  in  Christianity,  and  to  unite  the 
worship  of  Christ  with  the  old  worship  of  the  gods.  Says  Adam  of 
Bremen  :•  "  They  receive  the  preachers  of  the  truth  with  great  kind- 
ness, if  they  are  modest,  wise  and  able  ;  so  that  the  bishops  are  even 
admitted  into  their  popular  assembUes,  where  they  gladly  listen  to  their 
discourses  concerning  Christ  and  Christianity.  And  assuredly  they 
might  easily  be  converted  to  our  faith,  if  bad  teachers,  who  seek  their 
own  rather  than  the  things  of  Jesus  Christ,  did  not  prove  to  them  a 
stone  of  stumblmg." 

The  Normans,  strictly  so  called,  had  manifold  occasions,  in  their 
predatory  excursions  to  the  remote  east  and  south,  of  becoming  ao 
qnainted  with  Christianity  among  the  Christian  people,  with  whom  they 
came  in  contact.  Many  of  their  leaders  had,  among  their  other  ao- 
ventures  in  distant  lands,  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Christianity ;  and 
in  a  life  full  of  hazardous  chances,  and  chequered  fortunes,  weU  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  the  consciousness  of  dependence  on  a  higher  power 
controlling  human  events,  they  were  by  various  circumstances  led  to 
believe  in  the  God  proclaimed  by  Christianity.  And  when  by  the  same 
means  they  became  more  folly  coniBrmed  in  their  faith,  they  were  not 
wanting  in  a  zeal  to  make  known  the  God  whom  they  worshipped  to 
the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  But  they  failed  of  possessing  that  kind 
of  Christian  knowledge,  and  that  peculiar  spirit  and  disposition  of  mind, 
which  would  lead  them  to  the  appropriate  means  for  diflfusing  abroad  a 
refigion  like  that  of  the  gospel.  The  first  who  attempted  to  plant  the 
CSbristian  church  in  Norway  was  prince  Hacon,  before  the  middle  of 
the  tenth  century.  He  had  received  a  Christian  education  at  the 
coort  of  king  Athalstan  of  England ;  and  full  of  zeal  for  Christianity 
he  returned,  when  a  young  man,  to  Norway,  where  he  made  himself 

*  L.  a  c.  237.  •  L.  c.  c.  229. 
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master  of  the  kingdom.  But  he  found  both  the  people  and  flie  noUet 
of  the  land  blindlj  devoted  to  the  reli^on  of  Odin ;  and  he  would  have 
soon  lost  the  throne  which  did  not  belong  to  him  by  the  law  of  inherit 
ance,  if  he  had  publicly  shown  at  the  very  outset  his  SEoal  f<Hr  Chiis* 
tianity.  He  was  obliged  to  perform  his  exercises  of  Christian  wonhip 
in  secret,  for  which  purpose  he  had  obtained  priests  from  En^ano* 
Every  week,  he  observed  Sunday  and  Friday ;  the  latter  as  a  fast^j 
in  remembrance  of  Christ's  passion.  He  so  arranged  it,  tihat  the  an- 
cient national  festival  in  honor  of  Odin,  the  three  days  festival  of  J<d 
or  Yule  in  honor  of  the  sun-god  Freyr  (the  dies  nataUs  invicti  Solis  of 
the  Scandinavian  tribes)  which  was  usually  celebrated  with  abundaat 
feasting,  should  be  transferred  to  the  time  of  the  Easter  festival.  Thus, 
without  being  disturbed  or  exciting  observation,  he  could  keep  his  own 
festival  in  his  own  way.  It  was  probably  his  design  also  in  some  fu- 
ture day  to  convert  the  heathen  festival  into  the  Christian  one,  mnoe 
the  very  object  of  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  analogous  festival  among  the 
pagans  of  the  old  Boman  world,  furnished  an  occasion  for  so  doing. 
Having  first  gained  over  his  most  confidential  friends  to  the  side  of 
Christianity,  as  soon  as  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  his  power  was 
sufficientiy  established,  he  proposed,  in  the  year  945,  before  an  assent 
bly  of  the  people,  that  the  whole  nation,  great  and  small,  masters  and 
servants,  men  and  women,  should  renounce  idolatry  and  sacrificeSi 
worship  the  only  true  Grod,  and  Jesus  Christ  his  son,  devote  every  Sun* 
day  to  the  exercises  of  religion,  resting  from  all  labor,  and  observe 
every  Friday  as  a  fastday.  Such  a  proposition  to  renounce  at  onoe 
the  old  religion  and  customs  of  the  land  could  of  course  serve  only  to 
exasperate  the  minds  of  a  people  who  were  devoted  to  their  ancient 
sacred  institutions,  especially  as  nothing  had  been  done  to  prepare  the 
way  for  such  a  measure  by  a  previous  inworking  of  Christianity  upon 
their  modes  of  thinking.  The  heads  of  households  declared,  they  could 
not  gain  a  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their  families,  if  so  much 
time  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  labor.  The  laboring  class  and  ser- 
vants declared,  that  by  so  much  fasting  they  would  have  no  strength 
left  to  work.  In  many  of  the  speeches  of  the  nobles  who  took  up  the 
argument,  zeal  for  the  old  national  religion  and  repugnance  to  a  new 
and  foreign  worship  opposed  to  the  customs  of  the  people  were  most  em- 
phatically expressed,  and  the  king's  proposal  repelled  with  universal 
mdignation.  But  the  assembly  was  not  satisfied  to  have  the  king  de- 
sist from  his  attempts  to  introduce  Christianity.  It  was  considered  ixh 
dispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  land,  that  its  king  should  take  part 
in  the  public  sacrifices.  At  the  beginning  of  winter,  when  according 
to  an  ancient  custom,  a  great  sacrifice  must  be  offered,  tiie  king  was 
required  to  repair  with  the  rest  to  the  place  where  the  ceremony  was 
to  be  performed.  But  he  ate  with  his  Christian  friends,  at  a  separate 
spot,  to  avoid  defiling  himself  with  the  pagan  sacrifice,  and  having  his 
reli^ous  feelings  annoyed  by  the  sight  of  these  heathen  customs. 
This  behavior  of  the  kmg,  which  seemed  to  cast  reproach  on  the  fes- 
tivals and  customs  of  his  people,  was  regarded  by  them  as  an  insult  to 
his  subjects,  to  the  kings  his  ancestors,  and  to  the  gods  themselves. 
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'  Sigurd,  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  nobles,  and  who  had  been 
the  most  active  in  procuring  the  government  for  Hacon,  stood  forth 
as  mediator  between  the  king  and  his  irritated  people,  and  convinced 
him  that,  to  avoid  a  popular  insurrection,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  ^ield,  in  some  measure,  to  their  demands.  Hacon  returned  to  , 
his  palace,  and,  taking  his  tiirone,  the  full  goblets  were  presented, 
which,  according  to  an  ancient  Scandinavian  custom,  must  be  drained 
drv,  in  honor  of  the  gods.  Sigurd  drank  first  to  the  king,  in  honor  of 
Odin,  then  presented  it,  filled  up  again,  to  the  king  fimself.  The 
latter,  before  toucliing  it  to  his  lips*,  signed  the  cross  over  it,  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  polluting  effects  of  this  approach  to  the  service  of 
demons.  This  act  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  assembled  pagan 
nobles  ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  Sigurd  could  pacify  them  was  by 
roundly  asserting  that  the  king  had  merely  signed  over  the  cup  the  hamr 
mer  of  their  own  god  Thor.  But  on  the  next  day,  the  fury  of  the  heathen 
people  broke  out  more  fiercely.  As  every  Christian  was  forbidden 
to  eat  horse-flesh,'  it  was  now  required  of  the  king,  with  clamor- 
ous uproar,  that  he  should  taste  of  it ;  but  he  firmly  refused. 
At  length  he  consented,  for  form's  sake,  to  touch  his  lips  to  the 
cloth  which  lay  over  the  edge  of  the  cauldron,  in  which  the  flesh  had 
been  seethed.  Thus  the  king  and  his  people  separated,  mutually 
excited  agmnst  each  other ;  the  former,  because  he  had  been  forced 
to  yield  so  much  against  his  own  religious  feelings ;  the  latter,  bo- 
cause  the  king,  after  all,  could  not  be  brought  back  to  the  ancient 
sacred  rites  and  customs.  The  celebration  of  the  Yule-festival  of 
this  year,  led  to  a  repetition  of  the  same  stormy  and  clamorous 
demands  ;  and  the  king,  on  this  occasion,  fearing  lest  the  fury  of  tiia 
people  should  break  out  in  open  rebellion,  actually  consented  to  eai 

Eart  of  the  liver  of  a  horse,  and  to  dram  all  the  cups  drunk  to  iti 
onor,  without  signing  the  cross  over  them.  He  repented,  however, 
of  having  ever  consented  to  do  a  thing  so  contrary  to  his  conscience, 
and  was  already  resolved  to  try  the  fortunes  of  war  with  the  heathen 
party.  The  invasion  of  his  country  by  a  hostile  power,  which  h» 
met  with  the  united  strength  of  his  people,  was  all  that  reconciled 
lim  to  them.  About  the  year  960,  he  was  wounded  mortally  in 
battle.  He  now  declared  it  to  be  his  purpose,  if  he  should  survive, 
to  leave  his  kingdom,  retire  to  some  Christian  nation,  and  by  tears, 
penitence,  and  a  reformation  of  life,  seek  to  obtain  firom  God  ihe 
forgiveness  of  his  sins.  The  conviction  bore  like  a  heavy  weight  on 
his  conscience,  that  he  had  denied  the  fmth.  His  friends  begged  him 
to  direct  that  his  body  should  be  transported  to  England,  for  interment 
according  to  the  rites  of  Christian  burial ;  but  he  said  he  was  unwor- 
thy of  it.  Having  lived  as  a  heathen,  he  desired  to  be  buried  as 
one.  The  universal  affection  of  the  people  for  this  king,  who  had  died 
in  battle  for  his  country,  would  afterwards  be  likely  to  have  a  salutary 

*  At  the  time  of  the  planting  of  the  strictly  forbade  it,  in  his  letter  to  Boni&oft 

church  in  Germany,  by  Boniface,  tlie  eat-  of  the  year  732 :  "  Immandom  enim  est 

ing  of  honse-flesh  was  already  denoanced  atque  execiabile.^    See  Boniface  epp.  p. 

M  a  heathen  practice.    Pope  Gregory  IIL  66. 
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reaction  on  their  feelings  towards  a  reli^on,  to  wbich  he  was  80 
cerelj  and  zealously  devoted. 

When  the  Danish  king  Harald,  in  967,  made  himself  master  of 
Norway,  he  sought  to  destroy  paganism  and  introduce  Christiamiyy 
by  the  same  violent  measures  as  he  had  resorted  to  in  DenmanL 
But  here,  as  in  the  other  case,  these  measures  resulted  only  in 
a  more  violent  reaction  of  paganism.  The  person  whom  he  appointed 
stadtholder  was  Yarl  Hacon,  Sigurd's  son,  with  whose  assistance  he 
had  conquered  the  country.  But  as  Hacon's  real  object  was  to  serve 
his  own  interest,  he  rendered  himself  independent  of  his  master,  and, 
destroying  all  Christian  foundations,  showed  great  zeal  in  everywhere 
restoring  again  the  pagan  idolatry.  But  when  he  had  fully  secured 
possession  of  the  sovereign  power,  he  rendered  himself  odious  by  hiB 
oppressive  tyranny,  and  the  hatred  with  which  he  was  regarded  by 
the  people  opened  the  way  for  Olof  Tryggweson,  another  Norwegian 
general,  who  was  aiming  at  the  sovereignty. 

This  Olof  had  travelled  extensively  in  foreign  lands ;  in  Rusfflfti 
Greece,  England,  and  the  neighboring  ports  of  Northern  Germany. 
By  intercourse  with  Christian  nations,  in  his  predatory  excursions,  he 
had  obtained  some  knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  had  been  led,  by 
various  circumstances,  to  see  a  divine  power  in  it.  In  some  German 
port  he  had  become  acquainted,  among  others,  with  a  certain  ecclesi- 
flfitic  from  Bremen,  Thangbrand  by  name,  a  soldier  priest,  whoee 
temper  and  mode  of  life  were  but  Uttle  suited  to  the  spiritual  pro- 
fession. This  person  carried  about  with  him  a  large  shield,  having 
on  it  a  fi^re  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  embossed  in  gold.  The  shield 
attracted  Olof 's  particular  notice.  He  inquired  about  the  meaning 
of  the  symbol,  which  gave  the  priest  an  opportunity  of  telling  the 
story  of  Christ  and  Christianity,  as  well  as  he  knew  how.  Observing 
how  greatly  Olof  was  taken  with  the  shield,  Thangbrand  made  him  a 
present  of  it ;  for  which  the  Norman  chieftain  richly  repaid  him  in 
gold  and  silver.  He  moreover  promised  to  stand  by  him,  if  he  should 
over  need  his  assistance  and  protection,  in  the  ftiture.  In  various 
dangers,  by  sea  and  on  the  land,  which  Olof  afterwards  encountered, 
he  believea  that  he  owed  his  life  and  safety  to  this  shield ;  and  his 
faith  in  the  divine  power  of  the  crucified  one  thus  became  stronger 
and  stronger.  At  tiie  Scilly  Isles,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Eng- 
land, he  received  baptism  ;  upon  which  he  returned  to  Norway,  his 
country,  fully  resolved  to  destroy  paganism.  In  England,  he  again 
met  with  the  priest  Thangbrand,  who  had  been  compelled  to  leave  his 
country,  for  having  slain  in  single  combat  a  man  of  superior  rank. 
Olof  took  him  along  to  Norway,  in  the  capacity  of  court  clergyman. 
No  good  could  be  expected  to  result  from  his  connection  with  a  per- 
son of  tliis  character.  Inclined  of  his  own  accord  to  employ  violent 
measures  for  the  destruction  of  paganism  and  the  spread  of  Chris 
tianity,  he  would  only  be  confirmed  in  this  mistaken  plan  by  Thang 
brand's  influence. 

Olof  was  received  in  Norway  with  great  joy,  as  the  deliverer  of 
iho  country  from  the  oppressive  yoke  of  Hacon ;  and,  no  sooner  had 
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he  obtained  possession  of  the  govemment,  than  he  made  the  introduo 
tion  of  Christianity  his  chief  concern.     At  an  assembly  of  the  peo- 

Ele,  the  king  stated  that  he  should  require  of  them  such  obedience  as 
ecame  freemen ;  first,  they  should  be  knights  to  the  sovereign  Lord, 
whom  he  himself  served  —  of  the  King  of  kings,  the  being  who  cre- 
ated heaven  and  earth,  and  who  would  make  them,  from  servants, 
brethren  of  his  only  begotten  Son,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  The  kingdoms  of  the  earth  —  he  said  —  were  founded  for 
no  other  purpose,  than  to  form  the  citizens,  by  good  institutions,  for 
being  incorporated  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Olof  everywhere 
destroyed  the  heathen  idols  and  temples,  and  invited  men  to  be  bap- 
tized. Of  those  who  would  not  otherwise  submit,  he  purchased  obe- 
dience to  his  commands,  by  conceding  to  them  various  privileges. 
But  he  also  made  use  of  threats  and  violence  to  extort  obedience, 
and  m  many  cases  exercised  a  revengeful  cruelty.  Paganism  had, 
however,  but  very  few  martyrs,  or  Olof 's  violent  measures  would  have 
turned  to  its  advantage.  His  reign  ended  with  a  war  against  the 
united  powers  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  in  which,  in  the  year  1000, 
he  lost  his  life. 

As  the  foreign  rulers,  who  divided  Norway  between  them,  though 
friendly  to  Christianity,  took  no  active  part  in  the  work  of  planting  the 
Christian  church  in  that  country,  the  pagan  party,  which,  under  the 
former  reign,  had  been  suppressed  by  force,  were  now  enabled  to  cast  oflF 
the  yoke  imposed  on  them,  and  staiid  forth  free  again ;  but  the  other 
two  parties  —  the  decided  Christians,  and  those  who  were  for  uniting 
the  worship  of  Christ  with  that  of  the  old  national  gods  —  could 
also  freely  express  themselves.  If,  under  Olof 's  reign,  a  more  ear- 
nest and  simple  method  had  been  pursued,  to  work  upon  the  religious 
convictions  of  the  people,  such  an  interval  would  have  proved  a  more 
important  and  salutary  thing;  since  the  previously  scattered  seeds 
of  Christianity,  left  to  themselves,  would,  by  their  own  inherent  and 
divine  vitality,  have  surely  made  progress,  and  freely  developed  them- 
selves. But  that  spiritual  element  was  wanting ;  and  this  short  pe- 
riod of  free  development  was  followed  agsdn  by  a  domination  of  tiie 
Christian  church,  arbitrarily  forced  upon  the  people  from  without ; 
for  Olof  the  Thick,  who  delivered  Norway  from  her  foreign  yoke, 
came  into  the  country  in  1017,  when  already  a  decided  Ciiristiaa, 
with  bishops^  and  priests,  whom  he  brought  with  him  from  England ; 
and  his  mode  of  procedure  was  still  more  despotic  than  that  of  the 
first  Olof,  and  attended  with  more  harshness  and  cruelty.  He  tra* 
yelled  through  the  whole  country,  with  a  view  to  arrange  everything 
himself  that  was  necessary  for  the  eflfecting  of  his  object,  and  to  ascer- 

>  Adam  of  Bremen  names,  aa  partica-  baris  exnndet,  praecipae  "NonrepA  talibns 

burly  dUtin^uished  amone  these,  the  bish-  monstris  plena  est.    a&m  divim  et  aiiga- 

ops   Sii^afnd,    Grimkil,   Kodulf,  Bernard,  res,  magi  et  incantatores  caeteriqae  satel- 

8ee  c.  94.  p.  66      He  says  of  his  zeal  for  lites  antichrist!  ibi  habitant.    lUos  omnea 

the  extermination  of  all  pagan  supersti-  et  hujls  modi  perseqni  decrevit,  at  tab- 

tion :  ^'  Inter  caetera  virtutum  opera  mag-  Utis  scandalis  nrmius  in  regno  suo  religio 

nam  Dei  zelum  habuit,  ita  at  maleficos  Christiana  clacesceret 
Je  terra  disperderct,  quibas  quam  tota  bar- 
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tain  with  exaciness  how  far  the  cause  had  prospered ;  and  the  obsti* 
nate  were  threateneQ  with  the  confiscation  of  their  goods,  the  maii» 
ing  of  their  bodies,  and  various  kinds  of  punishment  by  death. 
Hence  it  naturally  happened,  that  many  submitted  to  baptism  throu^ 
fear,  not  changing  their  religion,  but  only  practising  it  secretlj; 
though  even  this  could  not  escape  the  jealous  scrutiny  of  the  king ; 
and  such  renegades,  who  had  never  really  been  believers,  incurred  iSm 
particular  displeasure.  An  improductave  season,  which,  in  1021, 
followed  after  a  series  of  fruitful  years,  in  many  of  the  provinces  waf 
looked  upon  by  the  heathen  as  a  consequence  of  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  on  account  of  the  transition  to  the  worship  of  the  strange  God  ; 
and  they  who  had  submitted  to  baptism  merely  out  of  fear,  began 
again  to  practise  in  secret  more  zealously  the  ancient  rites,  with  a 
view  to  propitiate  the  angry  deities.  It  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
king,  that  in  the  province  of  Thrand  a  nimdber  of  festive  banquets 
had  been  held  in  honor  of  the  gods  ;  when,  according  to  ancient  cu»> 
tom,  all  the  goblets  were  offered  to  the  national  gods,  the  Asea; 
sacrifices  were  offered  ;  the  altars  sprinkled  with  blood,  and  the 
gods  supplicated  to  renew  the  producti\ity  of  the  earth.  He  sent  for 
a  few  delegates  to  come  to  him  from  tiiat  district,  and  state  what 
reply  they  had  to  make  to  these  accusations.  The  most  considerable 
man  among  them  endeavored  to  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter ;  he 
said  they  were  nothing  but  the  convivial  meetings  customarily  held 
among  the  people  of  the  land,  and  that  words  uttered  on  such  occa> 
edons  ought  not  to  be  construed  so  strictly,  as  those  spoken  in  timea 
of  soberness.  But  when,  by  closer  inquiry,  Olof  found  out  that  the 
inhabitants  of  this  province,  though  they  had  submitted  to  baptism^ 
had  almost  universally  continued  to  be  pagans,  and  that  they  observed 
the  usual  times  of  sacrifice  in  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  favorable  season,  he  fell  upon  them  xmexpectedly,  while 
engaged  in  celebrating  one  of  their  spring  festivals,  and  took  terrible 
vengeance  on  those  who  had  deceived  him.  As  many,  through  fear, 
now  promised  sincere  obedience,  he  founded  churches  here,  over  which 
he  appointed  priests,  who  were  to  make  all  the  arrangements  required 
for  the  duo  introduction  of  Christianity.^ 

Dread  for  the  most  part  of  Olof 's  violent  measures,  induced  obedienoe, 
indeed,  though  there  was  no  sincerity  m  it ;  while  from  the  boors, 
inflamed  with  zeal  for  their  divinities,  and  urged  on  by  the  speeches  of 
their  leaders,  he  occasionally  met  with  an  obstinate,  Uiough  short-Uved 
resistance.  In  the  province  of  Dalen  was  a  powerful  man,  named 
Gudbrand  (after  whom  the  whole  province  was  called  Gudbrandsdi^ 
len),^  a  zealous  champion  of  the  old  religion.  This  person  assembled 
the  people  as  Olof  approached,  and  telling  them  that  they  ought  not 
to  wonder  that  the  earth  had  not  yet  opened  to  swallow  up  the  pro* 
fane  monster,  who  presumed  to  treat  the  gods  with  such  insolent  con- 

'  See  Tormodi  Torfaci  hist.  Norfeg.  L       *  Stift  Aggenhnas  on  the  borders  of 
n.  c  21.    I  follow,  in  this  whole  account,    StifU  Beigen  and  Drontheitn. 
the  extracts  from  Northern  sources,  con- 
tained in  this  instructive  work. 
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tampt,  said  they  had  only  to  bring  out  the  great  Thor  (a  colossal 
idol),  and  let  lum  appear  in  public,  ^hen  Olof  and  his  whole  force 
would  melt  away  like  wax.  The  words  were  received  by  the  multi- 
tade  with  a  shout  of  exultation  ;  and,  clashing  together  ilieir  shields, 
the  crowds  of  peasantry  marched  forth  to  meet  the  king,  who  soon 
pat  them  to  flight.  Gudbrand's  son  was  taken  prisoner ;  and  the 
king,  after  detaining  him  for  a  few  days,  sent  him  back  to  lus  father, 
to  announce  his  own  approach.  Said  Gudbrand,  ''  Who,  then,  is 
this  Gx)d  of  the  Christians,  whom  no  man  has  seen,  or  can  see  ?  We 
have  a  god  whom  every  one  can  see^  the  great  Thor,  in  whose  pre- 
tence all  must  tremble."  A  meeting  was  agreed  upon,  where  each 
pariy  was  to  prove  the  power  of  its  own  god.  Olof  prepared  himself 
fcr  this  meeting,  the  night  preWous,  by  prayer.  Next  day,  the 
colossal  image  of  Thor,  overspread  with  gold  and  silver,  was  drawn  to 
the  public  place,  and  around  it  the  pagans  assembled.  The  king 
directed  Colbein,  one  of  his  guard,  a  man  of  gigantic  stature  and 
great  muscular  strength,  to  stand  near  him.  Gudbrand  first  made 
ft  speech,  challenging  the  Christians  to  produce  evidence  of  the 
power  of  their  God,  and  pointing  them  to  the  great  Thor,  the  sight 
of  whom  filled  them  all  with  alarm.  Upon  this  Olof  spoke :  "  You 
ihreaten  us  with  your  deaf  and  bHnd  god,  soon  to  meet  math  a  sorry 
end.  But  lift  up  your  eyes  to  the  heavens ;  behold  our  (Jod,  of 
whom  ye  say  he  can  be  seen  by  no  one,  how  majestically  he  reveals 
himself  in  the  radiant  light."  The  sun  burst  forth  ;  and  at  the  same 
moment  Colbein,  as  previously  directed  by  the  king,  demolished  with 
ft  single  blow  the  mighty  idol.  The  monster  fell,  crumbled  into  small 
fragments,  out  of  which  crept  a  great  multitude  of  mice,  snakes,  and 
lizards.  Gudbrand  was  no  longer  disposed  to  stake  everything  upon  a 
god  that  could  not  help  himself,* 

The  embittered  state  of  feeling  occasioned  by  Olof 's  despotic  se- 
ferity  probably  facilitated  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Canute,  king 
of  Denmark  and  England.  The  banished  Olof  retinmed,  and  pre- 
pared himself  for  a  new  struggle.  He  would  receive  none  but  Chrich 
iians  into  his  army.  He  caused  the  shields  and  helmets  of  his  soldiers 
to  be  emblazoned  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  gave  them  as  his 
watchword,  ^'  Onward,  warriors  of  Christ,  the  cross  and  the  king." 
He  was  mortally  wounded  in  battle,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1033,  and 
•oon  after  his  death  honored  by  the  Christians  as  a  martyr.  The 
fitme  of  the  miracles  wrought  at  his  tomb  spread  far  and  wide.'  The 
day  on  which  he  died,  the  29th  of  July,  was  universally  observed  as 
a  festival  by  the  people  of  the  North.  The  veneration  in  which  Olof 
was  held,  could  not  fail  to  have  a  salutary  reaction  on  the  tone  of 

Kipular  feeling  towards  Christianity.     Adam  of  Bremen  says  of  the 
ormans,  who  by  the  influence  of  Christianity  were  first  induced  to 
leave  off  their  piratical  expeditions :  ^   "  After  receiving  the  gospel, 

^  See  Tormod.  Torf.  1.  II.  c  33.  earn  ihint,  Dominas  ostendcre  dignatus  est, 

'  Adam  of  Bremen  says  of  his  tomb,  qaanti  meriti  sit  in  coclis,  qui  sic  glorifica- 

Hist  Ecoles.  c.  43 :  **  Ubi  nsqae  hodie  pin-  tor  in  terris." 

ribiu  miracalis  et  sanitatibiis,  quae  per  '  De  sita  Daniae,  c.  96 
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educated  in  better  schools,  Ibey  learned  to  love  peace  and  to  be  con- 

tented  with  their  poverty." 

A  hundred  years  after  the  occupation  of  Iceland  i  by  a  Nonnaa 
colony,  the  firac  attempt  was  made  to  transplant  ChristiaQity  to  that 
island.  Thorwald,  son  of  Codran,  from  a  noble  Icelandic  family, 
roved  the  seas  as  a  pirate,  as  was  customary  with  sons  of  the  iSnt 
Noiinan  families ;  he  distinguished  himself,  however,  from  others  of 
this  class,  by  devoting  all  he  gained,  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  htf 
own  subsistence,  to  the  redemption  of  captives.3  This  tnut  of  philaii> 
thropy  siX)ke  of  better  feelings  in  the  heart  of  the  rude  Icelander,  and 
formed,  as  we  may  presume,  the  medium  of  access  through  which 
Christianity  reached  him.  Ilis  adventures  brought  him  to  Saximy, 
where  he  fell  in  the  way  of  a  certain  bishop,  Friednch,3  who  instructed 
him  in  Christianity  and  baptized  him.  His  conversion  to  Christianity 
amounted,  indeed,  to  something  more  than  such  conversions  usually 
did  among  these  rude  inhabitants  of  the  North,  who,  while  sojourning 
in  distant  lands,  were  induced  to  become  Christians ;  for  the  Inshop 
Friodrich  had  probably  given  him  better  instruction ;  and  he  showed 
the  influence  of  Christian  ])rinciples  by  renouncing  piracy.  Still  it 
appeai-s  evident  from  his  conduct,  that  he  had  by  no  means  as  yet  ex- 
jxjrienced  that  moi-al  change  which  Christianity  aims  to  effect, — the 
stormy  passions  which  swayed  the  rude  pagan  of  the  North  were  not 
subdued.  In  981,  bishop  Friedrich,  in  company  with  this  Icelandic 
chieftain,  his  new  convert,  visited  Iceland,  in  the  hope,  in  which  he 
was  encouraged  by  Thorwald,  that  he  should  be  able  to  win  over  mut 
titudes  to  Christianity.  The  first  winter  he  spent  in  Thorwald's  fam- 
ily, who  labored,  for  some  time  without  success,  to  induce  his  father  to 
receive  baptism.  The  old  Codran  worshipped  more  particularly,  as 
his  tutelary  god,  a  stone,-*  ])03des8ed,  as  he  imagined,  of  wonderful  vi^ 
tue,  and  refused  to  put  faith  in  the  God  of  the  Christians,  until  it 
should  be  proved  that  he  was  mightier  than  his  own.  The  bishop 
prayed  over  the  stone,  and  it  fell  in  pieces.  This  proved  to  the 
heathen  the  power  of  the  Christian's  God.  So  states  the  later  tradi- 
tion, which,  no  doubt,  may  have  mixed  up  the  true  facts  of  the  case 

*  Whore,  perhaps  even  earlier  than  this,  dies.     He  then  relates  that  ecclesiasticti 

the    Irish  monks,  who  wandenid    every-  thirty  years  before,  had  resided  there  fnm 

where,  and  defied  every  hardslilp,  had  en-  tlie  first  of  February  to  the  first  of  August 

deavored  to  form  an  establishment ;  since  *  See  the  account  of  the  introduction  of 

it  is  intimated  in  old  Northern  lejrends  that  Christianity  into  Iceland.  Kristni-Sajja,— 

the  Normans,  when   they  settled  in   this  a  narrative  dniwn  from  old  traditions.  The 

island,  found  there  already  Christians  (Pa-  orij>inal  Icelandic,  with  a  I^atin  translation, 

pas,    priests)    Irish    l>ooks,  liells,  bi>hops*  published  at  Copenhapen  in  1773. 

stafi's,  etc.     Sec  M (inter's  Geschichte  der  •  As  he  had  been  absent  six  years  from 

Einfiilirunfr  des  Christenthums  in  Dflnc-  liis  diocese,  he  could  not  have  benn  bishop 

mark  und  Norwe^ren,  Bd.  I.  S.  520  —  with  of  any  particular  see.    But  if  he  had  rcallf 

which  compare  the  remarks  of  monk  Di-  received  episcopal  ordination,  as  from  vari- 

cnil  of  Ireland^  in  825,  whose   l)ook   I)e  oas  circnrostancea  it  may  be  inf-^rrcd  that 

mensura  orbis  tcrrae,  was  first  publi>hed  by  he  had,  we  must  suppose  that  he  had  been 

"Wakkenaer,  Paris,  1807.     lie  speaks  (I)e  ordained  bishop  of  a    church  yet  to  be 

mensura.  p.  29)  of  the  Thilc  ultima  (prob-  formed  among  the   heathen, — episcopns 

ably  Iceland),  in  qua  aesiivo  solstitio  sole  rcgionarius. 

de  canceri  siderc  facientc  transitum,  nox  *  We  may  here  call  to  mind  the  lapUki 

nulla.     Brumali  solstitio  pcrinde    duIIos  loicf  i  of  the  andenis 
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with  fiction ;  still  in  substance  it  accords  fully  with  the  character  and 
manners  peculiar  to  the  infancy  of  these  tribes  of  the  North ;  and  sim- 
ilar stories  were  recorded  in  connection  with  the  more  authentic  histo- 
ries of  missions  among  people  at  the  same  stage  of  culture.  To  the 
same  class  belongs  an  event  which  took  place  when  Thorwald  and  the 
bishop  attended  the  customary  autumnal  festival  (see  above).  On 
this  occasion,  two  of  those  men  called  Bersotkers,  who  in  certain 
states  of  frenzy  or  possession,  were  supposed  capable  of  doing  extra- 
ordinary things,  rushed  frantically  in,  and  proposed  to  pass  unharmed 
between  two  fires.  They  did  not  escape,  however,  without  a  scorch- 
ing ;  which  was  regarded  as  an  effect  of  certain  words  spoken  by  the 
bishop  over  the  fires  ;  for  looking  upon  these  enthusiasts  as  men  pos- 
sessed of  evil  spirits,  he  had  pronounced  a  prayer  over  the  lighted 
pyres,  to  confine  the  power  of  the  demon.  Both  these  men  fell  vic- 
tims to  the  popular  fury.  But  such  occurrences,  as  it  turned  out  in 
the  end,  left  but  a  transient  impression,  except  on  a  few  individuals. 
Till  the  bishop  could  readily  express  himself  in  the  Icelandic  dialect 
cf  the  common  old  German  stock,  the  preaching  to  the  heathen  was 
done  by  Thorwald.  The  latter  stood  forth  also  as  the  advocate  of 
Christianity  before  an  assembly  of  the  people.  But  he  was  not  well 
received.  Many  of  the  Scalds  (the  national  poets)  composed  satires 
against  Christianity  and  its  preachers.  Thorwald,  yielding  to  the  im- 
pulse rf  hb  passions,  took  bloody  revenge  on  two  of  them  for  their 
defjEkmatory  songs,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  bishop  to  pacify  him 
by  giving  a  milder  interpretation  of  the  equivocal  language  which  had 
been  used.  Within  a  period  of  five  years,  they  travelled  in  company 
over  the  whole  island,  often  followed  and  stoned  by  the  people,  who 
threatened  to  arrest  and  accuse  them  as  enemies  to  the  national  gods. 
In  the  northern  parts  of  the  island  alone,  they  foimd  many  who  were  wil- 
ling to  be  baptized,  others  who  could  not  as  yet  be  persuaded  to  submit 
to  baptism — whether  because  they  were  not  fully  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  or  because  this  custom  of  baptism  by  immersion  ap- 
peared to  them  strange  and  foreign,^  or  because  for  the  reasons 
already  explained,  they  wished  to  put  off  the  rite  to  the  end  of  life.» 
Over  these  they  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,^  and  then  admitted  them 
to  the  class  of  catechumens.  Others  broke  in  pieces  their  idols,  and 
ceased  to  pay  tribute  to  the  idol-temples ;  yet  without  becoming  Chris- 
tians.3  One  of  the  new  Christians,  Thorwald  Spakbodvarssun,  went 
80  far  as  to  build  a  church  upon  his  estate ;  and  the  bishop  appointed 
a  priest  for  it,  which  produced  a  great  excitement  among  the  pagans. 
And  whether  the  bishop  now  supposed  that  he  could  no  longer  remain 
in  Iceland  and  hope  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  heathen,  who  threatened 

»  If  lustrations  by  water  were  already  in  i828.  p.  141 ) ;  baptism  could  not  be  uni- 

QM  among  the  northern  pagans,  and  a  ccr-  vcrsally  regarded  as  a  strange  and  foreign 

tain  magical  consecration  was  conceived  to  rite. 

be  connected  with  them  (see  e.  g.  the  words        »'The  cruce  signare,  Primsigning :  see 

or  the  Edda:  "Si  mihi  homo  puer  aqua  est  1.  c  c  I.  near  the  end ;  and  c.  IL  p.  15. 

•dspergcndus,  ille  non  dejicietur,  etsi  in  Comp.  Finni  Johannaei  Hist  Eccles.  Isl- 

aciem  vcmat,  non  cadet  homo  ille  ab  ensi-  and.  T.  I.  Hufniae,  1772,  p.  42,  note  C. 
bus."  Vol.  III.  of  the  edtion  of  C<^)enhagen,       »  Sec  Kristni-Sagay  c  IL  near  the  end. 
VOL.  Ili.                                      26 
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him  and  his  companions  with  death,  or  whether*  he  widied  to  expend 
the  rest  of  his  labors  on  Norway,  with  the  assistance  of  Thorwald, 
who  belonged  to  a  kindred  race,  the  fact  was  they  went  over  to  that 
country  in  the  year  986.  The  bishop,  however,  finding  it  impossible 
to  tame  the  revengeful  spirit  of  his  warlike  companion,  renounced  his 
fellowship,  and  retired  home  to  his  native  land. 

The  king  Olof  Tryggweson,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  feh 
himself  bound  to  labor  for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  not  only  in  No^ 
way,  but  also  in  the  islands  peopled  by  Norman  colonies.  He  was 
moved  to  this  by  a  natural  interest  for  the  good  of  those  who  belonged 
to  the  same  national  stock,  and  also  by  a  concern  for  his  own  subjects, 
exposed,  by  their  intercourse  and  connection  with  the  pagan  colonies 
of  Norway,  to  be  infected  by  the  paganism  still  prevailing  there.  Now 
as  there  were  many  Icelanders  at  the  court  of  Olof,  who  by  his  means 
had  fii-st  become  acqujunted  with,  and  then  been  converted  to,  the 
Christian  religion,  he  persuaded  one  of  these,  by  the  name  of  Ste&er, 
who  belonged  to  one  of  the  respectable  families  of  Iceland,  to  ande^ 
take  the  work  of  introducing  Christianity  into  his  native  land.  Here 
then  was  the  case  of  a  layman  going  to  his  countrymen  in  the  charae- 
ter  of  a  missionary.  This  happened  in  the  year  996.  He  travelled 
over  the  whole  island,  but  found  none  who  were  inclined  to  listen  to 
his  preaching.  Even  his  own  family  declared  against  him.  Fmding 
it  impossible  to  effect  any  good  as  a  teacher,  he  contented  himself  with 
destroying  ^he  temples  and  idols.  In  this  way,  he  roused  against  him 
the  wrath  of  the  pagans  ;  and  his  vessel,  which  lay  at  anchor  in  the 
port,  having  been  loosed  from  her  moorings  and  driven  by  a  storm  to 
sea,  these  pagans  interpreted  it  as  a  punishment  sent  upon  him  by 
their  god  Freyr.  At  an  assembly  of  the  people,  it  was  decreed  that 
every  man,  from  the  fourth  degree  of  kin,  should  be  bound  to  prose- 
cute the  Clu-istians,  as  enemies  of  the  gods.  Thus  the  ties  of  bk»d 
were  to  be  sundered  by  abandoning  the  national  divinities.*  Several 
of  his  kinsmen  now  appeared  as  accusers  of  Stefher ;  and  being  con- 
demned, he  was  forced,  in  997,  to  leave  his  country,  and  return  back 
to  king  Olof.  Another  Icelander  of  the  higher  class,  Hiallti,  was  ban- 
ished from  the  country  for  composing  a  song  in  ridicule  of  the  Ice- 
landic divinities  ;  and  he,  with  his  step-father  Gissur,  repidred  to  No^ 
way.  Here,  those  Icelanders  generally,  who  were  obliged  to  leafe 
their  country  on  account  of  tlicir  zeal  for  Christianity,  met  with  bo 
much  the  more  friendly  reception  fn)ra  king  Olof.  Other  Christians, 
who  still  remained  in  Iceland,  did  not  fall  away  from  the  faith  ;  thoo^ 
they  dared  not  jxjrform  openly  the  rites  of  Christian  worship.  The 
first  want  of  success,  however,  did  not  induce  the  king  to  abando^  lis 
purpose  ;  and  he  t<x)k  advantage  of  an  opportunity  which  soon  pre- 
sented itself  for  carrying'  it  into  execution. 

Thangbrand,  the  worthless  priest  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken, 
having  received  an  appointment  from  the  king  on  a  certiun  island, 
after  sciuandering  away  the  property  of  the  church,  had  endeavored 

'  A  crime  of  such  a  noturo  as  to  occasion  a  serenuice  of  this  sort  was  designated  ly 
tiie  name  FrondafioxL 
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to  cover  up  his  lavish  expenditures  by  extortions  made  on  the  pagans. 
Having  thus  fallen  into  disgrace,  no  other  course  remained  for  him  to 
regain  the  favor  of  his  monarch,  but  to  offer  his  services  for  the  work 
of  transplanting  Christianitj  to  Iceland.  He  first  visited  that  island, 
as  an  ambassador  of  king  Olof,  in  the  year  997.  A  person  less  fitted 
to  procure  an  entrance  for  Christianity  to  the  hearts  of  men,  could  scarce- 
ly be  found.  If  he  effected  anything  it  could  only  be  outward  conversions, 
brought  about  by  constraint,  or  other  foreign  means  addressed  to  the 
senses.  As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  Thangbrand  and  his  associates 
were  Christians,  no  man  would  have  anything  to  do  with  them,  not  even  so 
much  as  to  show  them  a  port.  King  Olof 's  authority,  however,  pro- 
cured for  them  a  favorable  reception  from  Sido-hallr,  a  man  of  some 
importance,  who  was  perhaps  already  favorably  disposed  to  Christian- 
ity, in  consequence  of  what  he  had  heard  about  it.  On  the  festival  of 
St.  Michael,  while  Thangbrand  was  celebrating  mass  with  great  pomp, 
in  his  tent,  Hallr  felt  a  curiosity  to  witness  these  ceremonies.  The 
scene  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  pagan's  mind.  This  prepared 
the  way  for  his  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith ;  after  which  he 
stood  by  the  priest  Thangbrand  in  his  labors.  The  latter  found 
means  to  address  the  people  at  their  popular  assemblies.  He  trar 
veiled  through  the  country,  and  baptized  many ;  but  the  national 
bards  (the  Scalds)  persecuted  him  with  their  sarcastic  songs,  as  an 
enemy  of  their  gods.  The  warlike  Thangbrand,  having  revenged 
these  insults  by  killing  two  of  the  bards,  was  pursued  as  a  murderer, 
and  compelled,  after  remaining  two  years  in  Iceland,  to  return,  in 
999,  to  his  king.  He  complained  of  the  insults  which  he  had  re- 
omved,  while  acting  as  the  king's  ambassador.  He  described  the 
Icelanders  as  obstinate  and  incorrigible  enemies  to  Christianity.  By 
tbis  account,  Olof  was  transported  with  anger.  He  resolved  to  take 
severe  retribution  on  the  pagan  Icelanders,  who  had  just  come  to 
fiat  him.  He  commanded  them  to  be  thrown  into  chains.  But  the  two 
Christians  from  Iceland,  already  mentioned,  HiaUti  and  Gissur,  endea- 
vored to  pacify  him.  They  informed  hun,  that  Thangbrand  had  made 
himself  odious,  by  his  violent  mode  of  procedure  ;  Qiat  the  Iceland- 
ers, if  properly  treated,  might  easily  be  won  over  to  Christianity ; 
and  they  reminded  him  of  a  characteristic  remark  of  his  own,  evinc- 
ing at  once  the  warmth  of  his  zeal  for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  and 
its  lack  of  knowledge,  that  "  he  was  ready  to  forgive  a  crime  of 
any  magnitude,  if  the  transgressor  would  consent  to  be  baptized." 
He  then  agreed  to  pardon  all  Icelanders,  if  they  would  embrace  Chris- 
tianity. He  detained  only  four  of  the  most  considerable  men,  as 
hostages,  and  all  the  Icelanders  near  his  court  submitted  to  baptism. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  1000,  Gissur  and  Hiallti  engaged  in  a  mis- 
sion to  their  native  land,  accompanied  by  the  priest  Thormud,  and 
some  other  ecclesiastics.  They  carried  with  them  building  materials, 
supplied  by  king  Olof,  for  the  erection  of  a  church  in  Iceland.  Such 
as  had  remained  Christians  in  secret,  now  came  forth  openly.  Hiallti, 
Gissur,  and  Hallr  of  Sido,  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  their  country- 
men, and  knew  how  to  approach  them.     Thus  was  formed  an  impor- 
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tant  Christian  party ;  which  was  attacked  by  a  pagan  one  with  the 
greatest  exasperation  of  feelings.  A  religious  war  seemed  ineyitable ; 
but  wjis  prevented  by  the  influence  of  the  prudent  followers  of  the 
pagan  party,  and  of  those  who,  though  not  as  yet  Christians,  had  lost 
their  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  gods.^  That  this  last  was  the 
case  with  numbers,  appears  from  the  following  example.  The  firig^^ 
ful  account  of  the  eruption  of  a  volcano,  having  been  seized  upon  by 
the  pagjins  and  represented  as  an  evidence  and  token  of  the  anger  of 
the  gods,  one  of  their  own  priests,  Snorro,  exclaimed  :  "  What  was  it, 
then,  which  excited  the  anger  of  the  gods,  when  the  rock  on  which  we 
now  stand  firat  emitted  flames  V 

The  (^gans  resolved,  as  was  customary  on  occasions  of  great  calam- 
ity, that  each  of  the  four  districts  of  the  island  (answering  to  the 
four  points  of  the  compass)  should  offer  two  men  in  sacrifice  to  the 
gods.  Upon  tliis,  lliallti  and  Gissur  said  to  their  friends :  "  The 
pagans  devote  as  sacrifices  to  their  gods  the  most  abandoned  men, 
and  cast  them  headlong  from  precipices.  We  will  choose  an  eqnal 
number  from  the  best  of  the  people,  who,  in  the  true  sense,  shaU 
devote  themselves  as  offerings  to  our  Lord  Christ,  shining  forth  to 
all  as  conspicuous  examples  of  Christian  life  and  confession."  The 
proposal  was  adopted  and  executed.  Conformably  to  the  Icelandie 
constitution  of  government,  each  several  district  had  its  priests,  who 
presided  not  only  over  the  religious  rites  of  the  people,  but  also  over 
the  legislation  and  the  administration  of  justice ;  who  had  to  (Ureot 
the  deliberations,  when  new  laws  were  proposed  at  the  national  as- 
semblies, to  promulgate  these  laws,  and  see  to  their  execution.  Now, 
as  the  i)agan  laws  were  no  longer  agreeable  to  the  Christians,  the 
latter  chose  Sido-Hallr  as  their  head,  requesting  him  to  draw  up  for 
them  a  schedule  of  laws  in  accordance  with  the  Christian  point  of 
view.  But  in  this  way,  the  people  would  be  divided  into  two  oppo- 
site parties,  not  only  in  religion,  but  in  their  civil  affairs.  Such  ft 
schism,  which  certainly  might  lead  to  a  ci\il  war,  Sido-Hallr  wished 
to  avoid.  For  this  purpose,  he  repaired  to  the  priests  Thorgeir,  tiien 
holding  the  office  of  chief  superior  over  the  legislation,3  who  was 
probably  himself  already  inclined  to  Christianity.  It  was  agreed,  that 
he  should  propose  new  laws  for  the  whole  nation,  and  that  among  these 
he  should  adopt  three  in  favor  of  Christianity ;  while  it  was  ctwi- 
ceded  that,  in  some  other  respects,  he  might  allow  indulgence  to  the 
deep-rooted  paganism,  leave  many  things  still  imdetermined,  and  the 
whole  to  the  reforming  influence  of  Christianity  afler  it  had  once 
become  firmly  rooted.  As  a  compensation  for  carrying  out  this  pro- 
ject, Sido-Hallr  paid  him  a  certain  amount  of  gold.     Thorgeir  now 

*  Even  before  the  influence  of  Christian-  Vol.  I.  p.  523.    To  such  cases  Adam  of 

itj  bad  wrought  this  in  Icehind^  it  is  re-  Bremen  probably  aUudes,  when  he  saTS  of 

ported  of  nuinv,  that   the  original  con-  the  Icelanders :  licet  ante  sosceptam  fidem 

Bcioasness    of  God    had   so    far    pierced  naturali  quadam  lege  non  adeo  discordA* 

through  the  fog  of  idolatry,  as  to  deter-  rent  a  nostra  religione.    Hist  ecdes.  pag. 

mine  them  to  pay  religious  homoire  only  150. 

to  the  creator  ofthe  sun.    See  Miinters  *  Goda. 

Church  History  of  I>enmark  and  Norway.  '  The  office  of  Logiogu. 
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gammoned  a  national  council.  When  convened,  he  represented  before 
it  ihe  great  danger  which  must  accrue  to  the  nation,  in  case  two 
different  legislatures  and  two  governments  should  spring  up  within  it. 
It  would  sow  the  seeds  of  a  civil  war,  which  would  fill  the  island  with 
desolation.  Better  far  that  both  parties  should  make  mutual  con- 
cessions, and  so  unite  in  a  legislation  which  should  be  valid  for  the 
whole  island.  These  representations  were  favorably  received ;  and 
both  parties  came  to  an  agreement,  that  they  would  adopt  the  laws 
proposed  by  Thorgeir  which  were  as  follows :  1.  All  Icelanders 
should  submit  to  baptism,  and  profess  Christianity ;  2.  All  idol-tem- 
ries,  and  images  standing  in  public  view,  should  be  destroyed ;  3. 
whosoever  publicly  offered  to  idols,  or  exercised  the  pagan  rites  of 
worship,  should  be  banished.  But  for  any  man  to  practise  the  pagan 
religion  in  private,  should  not  be  reckoned  as  a  crime.  To  eat  of 
horse-flesh,^  and  to  expose  children,*  were  not  as  yet  forbidden  by 
law ;  and  the  ancient  customs,  not  at  variance  with  Christianity,  were 
to  remain. 

Thus,  while  Christianity  was  recognized  as  the  public  reli^on, 
paganism  might  still  subsist  along  with  it,  as  a  private  religion,  among 
a  portion  of  the  people ;  and  so  one  thing  and  another,  m  manners 
and  customs  at  variance  with  Christianity,  might  still  endure.  Through 
tiie  influence,  however,  of  those  principal  men  of  the  nation,  who 
united  with  zeal  for  Christianity  a  warm  love  for  their  country,  Chris- 
tianity was  gradually  introduced  more  and  more  into  the  hfe  of  the 
people.  King  Olof,  the  Norwe^an  saint  (see  above),  endeavored  to 
make  his  code  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  drawn  up  by  bishop  Grimkil, 
yalid  also  in  Iceland ;  and  on  learning  that  the  exposure  of  infants, 
and  other  customs,  springing  out  of  paganism,  still  prevailed  there, 
he  sent,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  an  embassy  to  Iceland, 
for  the  purpose  of  inviting  the  priest  who  then  administered  the  office 
of  Logsogu  in  Iceland,  to  abolish  those  heathemsh  customs.^  At  first 
fiveign  bishops  only  labored  in  Iceland,  without  any  fixed  diocese. 
Gifisur,  however,  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  diffiision  of  Chris- 
tianity in  his  native  land,  saw  clearly  that  Christianity  could  not  exist 
and  flourish  without  culture.  He  sent  his  son  Isleif  to  Erfurt,  to  be 
educated  in  the  school  there  established.  This  person,  on  his  return, 
imported  the  seeds  of  knowledge  into  his  country.     By  the  choice  of 


^  See  above,  p.  295.  tion  of  the  moral  feelings,  more  developed 

'  As  in  China,  and  the  islands  of  the  among  them  than  among  the  South  Sea 

Sooth  Sea,  so  aUo  among  these  Scandi-  islanders,  against  this  unnatural  custom, 

navian  tribes,  it  was  customary  and  per-  Yet  it  was  only  bj  the  influence  of  Chris- 

mitted  by  law,  to  expose  and  leave  to  tianity,  that  it  could  be  wholly  suppressed, 

perish  such  children  as  the  parents  did  not  How  difficult  this  was,  appears  from  the 

cboose  to  brin^  up, — which  was  done  not  fact,  that  even  when  men  ventured  to  for- 

merely  by  such  as  lacked  means  of  sub-  bid  the  public  exercise  of  pagan  rites,  yet 

fistence  for  their  offspring,  but  also  by  they  dared  not  extend  the  prohibition  to 

mch  as  found  something  objectionable  in  thispoint.    See  on  this  subject  the  remark 

^  make  and  shape  of  their  bodies.    It  is  in  f  inni  Johannsi  Hist  eccles.  Island.  T. 

true,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Icelanders,  L  p.  68. 

even  in  their  condition  of  paganism,  sonl(  ^  See  Tormod.  Torf.  hist.  Norveg.  L  II. 

faidications  are  to  be  discovered  of  a  reac-  c  2. 

26* 
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fhe  people,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  in  1056,  and  established  hit 
episcopal  see  at  Skalholt,  a  place  fixed  upon  bj  his  father.  TbaB 
was  the  first  episcopal  see  established  in  Iceland;  ttie  second  "waf" 
founded  at  Holum,  in  the  year  1107.  The  first  bishops,  sprang  bom 
the  ancient  and  principal  families,  and  who  had  received  their  edih 
cation  in  foreign  parts,  were  enabled  through  their  great  influenoe 
(being  reverenced  as  fathers,  and  looked  up  to  for  counsel  and  ad* 
vice  on  all  subjects),  to  act  so  much  the  more  eflBciently  for  ilie 
extirpation  of  the  remains  of  heathenism.^  The  historian  of  the 
Northern  church,  the  canon  Adam  of  Bremen  says,  concerning  fhe 
Icelanders,  at  the  end  of  this  period :  "  As  in  their  simplicity  ttiey 
lead  a  holy  life,  and  seek  nothing  beyond  what  nature  has  be- 
stowed on  them,  they  can  cheerfully  say  with  the  apostle  Paul,  hav- 
ing food  and  raiment,  let  us  be  therewith  content,  1  Timoth.  6:  8; 
for  their  mountains  serve  to  them  as  cities,  and  their  springs  aie 
their  delight.  Happy  people,  whose  poverty  no  one  despises ;  and 
happiest  in  this,  that  at  the  present  time  they  have  all  received 
Clmstianity.  Many  things  are  remarkable  in  then:  manners;  but 
above  all  their  charity,  which  places  all  they  own  in  common,  alike  to 
the  foreigner  and  to  the  native.*'^ 

After  the  same  manner,  Christianity  was  propagated  from  Norwiq^, 
under  the  reigns  of  the  two  Olofs,  to  a  series  of  Northern  islands, 
dependent  on  this  kingdom,  —  to  the  Orcades,3  and  to  the  Faroe 
islands.  King  Olof  Tryggweson  sent  for  a  man,  by  the  name  of 
Sigmund  Bresterson,  who,  after  having  suffered  from  the  period  of 
childhood  a  variety  of  misfortunes,  and  passed  through  strange  ad- 
ventures, had  attained  to  great  power  in  the  Faroe  islands.  Td 
this  man  he  promised  his  friendship  and  great  honors,  if  he  would 
embrace  Christianity  ;  —  assuring  him,  however,  that  by  so  doing,  in- 
stead of  injuring  himself,  he  would  secure  a  title  to  the  hapjnness, 
which  Almighty  God  would  bestow  on  him,  as  on  every  other  maHi 
who  kept  his  commandments  from  love  to  the  Holy  Spirit ;  —  via.  to 
reign  forever  with  his  beloved  Son,  the  King  of  kings,  in  the  highest 
bliss  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Sigmund  might  the  more  easily  be 
persuaded  to  embrace  Christianity,  as  he  seems  to  have  been  con- 
vinced of  the  vanity  of  idolatry,  even  before  he  had  found  anyfhmg 
better  to  satisfv  his  religious  need.  It  was  this  circumstance,  whicm 
had  encouraged  Olof  to  hope,  that  by  his  means  the  way  might  be 

*  Adam  of  Bremen :  Episcopum  habcnt  tcntrionali  Britanniae  oceano,  anae  a  sep- 
pro  regc,  ad  cujas  nutum  respicit  omnis  tentrionalibas  Britanniae  insulis  daomm 
popolus,  anicquid  ex  Deo,  ex  scripturLs,  ex  diernm  ac  noctium  recta  navi^tione,  pie- 
consuctudine  aliamm  gentium  illc  consti-  nis  vclis  assidno  feliciter  adiri  qnennt ; 
toit,  hoc  pro  lege  habent.  and  ho  says  of  them :  in  qnibns  in  centum 

'  See  Hist,  ecclcs.  the   edition   above  fermc    annis    ercmitae  ex  nostra  Scoda 

cited.  navigantes  habitarcront  Scd  sicnti  a  prin- 

•  On  the  islands  of  the  Orcndes,  estab-  cipio  mnndi  dcsertao  semper  fnenint,  ita 
liflhments  had,  perhaps,  been  founded  al-  nunc  causa  latronum  Normannonnn  ta- 
ready  by  the  Irish  monks  (sec  above,  p.  cuac  anchoretis  plenae  innomerabilibu 
800),  till  they  were  driven  away  by  fear  ayibus  ac  diversis  gcncribos  multis  nimb 
of  the  Normans.     The    abovementioncd  marinanun  avium. 

DicoU  speaks  (p.  SO)  of  the  islands  in  sep- 
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prepared  for  establishing  Christianitj  in  fhe  Faroe  islands ;  for  he 
nad  heard  that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  sacrificing  to  the  gods,  like 
other  pagans.i  He,  with  his  followers,  all  received  baptism ;  then 
first  was  he  instructed  in  Christianity.  He  returned  home  in  998, 
with  ecclesiastics,  supplied  bj  the  king.  But  on  proposing  to  his 
people  that  thej  should  all  renounce  idolatry,  and  submit  to  baptism, 
he  met  with  the  most  determined  opposition ;  and  it  was  not  till  after 
he  had  overcome  it  by  force,  in  999,  that  he  could  induce  the  people 
of  Faroe  to  be  baptized.  Hence,  the  majority  remained  pagans  in 
their  way  of  thinking ;  and  relapsed  into  idolatry,  as  soon  as  they 
had  nothing  more  to  fear.  Sigmund,  however,  caused  a  church  to  be 
erected  on  his  own  estate,  and  continued  to  labor  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity.  Meanwhile,  another  principal  man  of  these  islands,  named 
Thrand,  who  had  resisted  Sigmund  from  the  first,  and  only  yielded  to 
superior  force,  turned  back  again  with  his  followers  to  paganism.  King 
Olof  the  saint  took  great  pains  also,  to  place  the  Christian  church  in 
these  islands  on  a  firmer  footing. 

Under  the  reign  of  Olof  Tryggweson,  the  seeds  of  Christiamty  were 
first  conveyed  by  Leif,  an  Icelander,  in  the  year  999,  to  Greenland, 
which  had  been  discovered  and  peopled  but  a  short  time  before.  In 
1055,  a  certain  Albert  was  sent  to  the  Greenlanders,  as  their  bishop, 
by  Adalbert,  archbishop  of  Hamburg  or  Bremen ;    and  in  a  bull  by 

S)pe  Victor  II,  defining  the  archiepiscopal  district  of  the  Hamburg  and 
remen  church,  Greenland  was  assigned  to  this  see.^  In  1059,  Ion 
or  John,  a  Saxon  or  Irish  bishop,  is  said  to  have  made  an  attempt  to 
introduce  Christianity  among  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  three  coasts 
of  North  America  discovered  by  adventurers  from  Iceland,  but  to  have 
died  there  as  a  martyr  .3 

Several  tribes  of  Tartarian  and  Slavonian  ori^n,  dwelling  on  the 
borders  of  the  East-Roman  empire,  were  in  this  period  brought  over  to 
Christianity.  Among  these  were  the  Bulgarians,  who,  coming  from 
the  central  parts  of  Asia,  and  spreading  themselves  along  the  borders 
gf  the  Roman  empire,  had  among  Slavonian  nations  adopted  their  lan- 
guage and  customs.  Becoming  involved,  during  the  ninth  century,  in 
Sequent  wars  with  the  Greek  empire,  in  which  they  carried  oflF  Clupis- 
tians,  particularly  monks  and  ecclesiastics,  as  captives,  they  were  in- 
structed by  them  in  Christianity.  In  an  irruption  of  the  Bulgarians 
into  the  Roman  empire,  A.  D.  813,  accompanied  with  wide  devasta- 
tions and  the  capture  of  Adrianople,  they  dragged  off,  with  other  cap- 
tives, a  bishop.  This  person  formed  the  companions  of  his  captivity 
into  a  church,  who  remained  true  to  their  faith,  even  in  the  midst  of 
heathens,  and  earnestly  labored  for  its  spread.  Many  of  ihem  perish- 
ed as  martyrs ;  among  these,  the  bishop  himself.*  Then,  somewhat 
later,  a  captive  monk,  Constantino  Cypharas,  endeavored  to  carry  for- 

*  Sec  the  F<1rcvinfjia-Saga,  published  by        •  L.  c.  9.  561. 

Ifobnikc.  1833.  p.  321,  322.  *  See  Constantin.  Porphyrogenit    Life 

•  See  Miinter's  Geschichte  der  Einfiih-  of  the  emperor  Basilias  Macedo,  c.  IV. 
nng  des  Cliristenthnms  in  Danemark  and  Hist  Byzant.  ed.  Venet  continoatores  post 
Korwegen,  Bd.  I.  s.  558.  Theopluuiem,  p.  100. 
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ward  ilie  work  thns  commenced,  though  iK)t  wiih  anj  great  Bocecm, 
It  80  happened,  however,  that  in  the  year  861,  the  empress  Theodorft, 
for  some  special  reason  or  other,  was  led  to  redeem  tins  mosok  firam 
bondage  and  to  procure  his  return  to  his  native  country.  At  this 
juncture  a  sister  of  the  Bulgarian  prince  Bogoris  resided  at  ConstaDti- 
nople,  whither  in  early  youth  she  had  been  conveyed  as  a  captive,  and 
where  she  had  been  brought  up  and  educated  as  a  Christian ;  and  the 
negotiations  to  effect  the  redemption  of  the  abovementioned  monk  ie> 
suited  also  in  her  being  sent  back  to  her  friends.  She  now  considered 
it  her  duty  to  complete  the  work,  for  which  the  monk  Gonstantine  Cy- 
pharas  had  prepared  the  way,  by  laboring  to  gain  over  her  brother  to 
the  Christian  faith ;  but  surrounded  as  he  was  by  rude  Bulgarians, 
and  dreading  if  he  should  desert  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  an  insorreo- 
tion  of  his  people,  she  found  him  little  inclined  to  listen  to  her  ezfao^ 
tations.  But  outward  circumstances  favored  her  pious  efforts.  A  fam- 
ine, severely  oppressive  to  the  country,  softened  the  heart  of  Bogoris, 
so  that  he  became  more  susceptible  to  religious  impressions,  and  was 
even  induced  to  seek  help  from  the  Gx>d  of  the  Christians.  Having 
remarked  the  fondness  of  the  prince  for  painting,  his  sister  availed 
herself  of  this  circumstance  and  sent  for  Methodius,^  a  monk  and  skil- 
ful artist,  probably  the  same  who  is  so  deservedly  celebrated  for  lus 
efforts  generally  to  effect  the  conversion  of  the  Slavonian  tribes.  Bo- 
goris, being  an  ardent  lover  of  the  chase,  commissioned  this  monk  to 
paint  a  hunting  scene  in  one  of  his  palaces.  But  instead  of  it,  he  drew 
a  sketch  of  the  last  judgment ;  and  the  impression  it  produced  on  the 
mind  of  Bogoris,  furnished  an  opportunity  for  making  him  better  ac- 
quamted  with  Christianity.  He  was  baptized  between  863  and  864  ? 
and  as  the  absent  Greek  emperor  Michael  stood  as  his  god-father,  he 
took  from  him  the  name  RIichael.3  Photius,  who  was  then  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  wrote  him  a  long  letter,  ejdiorting  him  to  prosecute 
the  work  which  had  been  commenced,  and  to  take  every  pains  for  the 
conversion  of  his  people  ;  and  at  the  same  time  expounding  to  him  tiie 
essential  parts  of  Christian  faith  and  morals.  In  the  beginning  of  hi^ 
letter,  he  unfolded  at  large  the  matters  belonging  to  church  orthodoxy, 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  different  heresies,  to  which  he  added  a 
brief  history  of  the  general  councils  of  the  church,  things,  which  the 
rude  Bulgarian  prince  was  neither  prepared  to  understand,  nor  to  make 

'  The  arguments  adduced  b^  Schlozer,  two  years  had  not  yet  elapsed  since  the 

in  his  edition  of  Nestor's  Russian  Annals,  conversion  of  the  l^ulgarians,  when  the 

P.  in.  p.  171,  against  the  identity  of  the  false  teachers  of  the  western  church  found 

two,  are  to  say  the  least  not  conclusive;  entrance  among  them,  which  must  have 

though  it  is  certainly  singular,  that  Metho-  happened  shortly  before  he  wrote  this  Ict- 

dius,  if  he  labored  m  Bulgaria  as  a  mis-  ter,  ovku  yctp  Utivov  rov  I'^vovg  oi^  elf 

sionary,  did  not  bestow  more  pains  on  this  Svo  htavT(n>c  t^  bpd^v  tuv  Xpitmavuv 

mission,  as  we  might  expect  him  to  have  r/^i'rof  t^/w/ffKeta v. Photiiepistolae.  Lend. 

done  from  his  mode  of  procedure  in  other  1651.  ed.  Montacut.  p.  49. 

Slavonian  missions,  of  which  we  shall  speak  '  See  Constantin.  Porphyrogcnit.  1.  IV. 

hereafter.  c.  14  et  15. 1.  c.  p.  75,  and  Joseph.  Genes. 

•  A  chronological  mark  is  furnished  by  re^.  1.  IV.  p.  97.  ed.  Lachmann,  m  the  new 

the  letter  of  Photius  to  the  bishoi)s  of  the  edition  of  tne  Corpus  Hist.  Byzant.  by  Nfe- 

East,  which  contains  his  charges  against  buhr. 
the  Latin  church ;  for  in  it  he  tays,  that 
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use  of  in  any  way  for  the  promotion  of  his  equally  rude  Christiamiy. 
In  the  second  part  of  his  letter,  he  explained,  indeed,  the  requirements 
of  Christian  morality,  representing  love  to  be  the  fulfilling  of  the  law, 
and  saying  many  tlungs,  which  were  well  adapted  to  the  capacity  and 
wants  of  the  Bulgarian  prince ;  but  he  said  a  great  deal  besides  which 
was  wholly  out  of  place.  Among  other  counsels  of  state-craft,  he  gave 
the  following,  with  reference  to  tibe  political  divisions  in  the  Bulgarian 
nation,  then  no  doubt  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out  in  consequence  of  Bo- 
goris'  defection  from  the  national  religion.  "  Concerted  insurrections, 
which  cannot  easily  be  suppressed,  it  is  the  better  plan  to  ignore  and 
allow  to  be  forgotten,  rather  than  attempt  to  suppress  them  by  force. 
For  the  effect  of  the  contrary  course  is  often  only  to  add  fuel  to  the 
fire,  and  to  cause  serious  dangers,  and  great  damage  even  after  the  vic- 
tory has  been  won ;  but  appeasing  the  storm  by  gentle  measures  avoids 
both  the  danger  and  the  injury,  while  it  promotes  humanity  and  wis- 
dom."* On  the  whole,  it  appears  quite  evident,  that  the  learned  and 
highly  accomplished  Photius  could  not  so  well  adapt  himself  to  the  con- 
dition of  this  people,  as  a  Western  bishop  of  simpler  feelings,  but  more 
accustomed  to  associate  with  men  at  a  similar  stage  of  culture. 

But  the  Bulgarian  prince  REchael,  following  no  doubt  his  rude  no- 
tions of  Christianity,  proceeded  to  force  his  people  to  change  their 
religion.  The  consequence  was  a  revolt  against  his  authority .^  He 
succeeded  in  suppressing  it ;  and  the  cruel  revenge  which  he  now  took 
on  the  guilty,  proves  the  sUght  and  superficial  character  of  his  Chris- 
tianity. He  ordered  that  the  principal  men  who  had  been  concerned 
in  this  insurrection  should  be  executed.  On  the  part  of  the  Greek 
church,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  entire  want  of  the  proper  care 
which  was  needed  in  order  to  the  thriving  of  Christianity  among  so 
rude  a  people.  The  deficiency  of  clergy  induced  a  Greek  layman 
who  happened  to  be  among  them,  to  set  himself  up  as  their  teacher, 
pretending  that  he  was  a  priest ;  and  by  him  many  were  baptized. 
But  when  they  found  how  they  had  been  deceived  by  him,  they  cut  off 
his  nose  and  ears ;  and  after  inflicting  upon  him  many  other  personal 
injuries,  banished  him  from  the  country .3  Other  Greeks  introduced 
various  strange  stories  and  superstitions  among  the  people.  They 
boasted  of  being  able  to  foretel  all  future  events  from  the  Scriptures.* 
They  pretended  that  the  true  chrism  was  to  be  found  in  their  country 
alone,  whence  it  was  distributed  through  the  whde  world.*  Teachers  of 
various  nations  and  from  distant  regions  came  also  to  Bulgaria,  preaching 
very  different  doctrines,  so  that  the  people  hardly  knew  what  to  believe.' 

'  Sec  the  first  long  letter  of  Photias,  in  unva  ex  iis  accipiens  parrissimam  partica- 

the  edition  of  these  letters  by  Richard  Mon-  lam  lignii  banc  intra  ipsnm  codicem  condat, 

tacnte,  bishop  of  Norwich.   Lond.  1651.  et  si  nndecunque  aliqna  vertitiir  ambigni- 

foL  40.  ta«,  per  hoc  affirmant  scire  se  posse  quod 

*  Constantin.  Porph3rrogcnit  continuat  cupiunt 

IV.  c.  15.     The  more  accurate  accounts  *  L.  c  c.  94. 

drawn  from  the  letter  of  pope  Nicolaus  •  L.  c.  c.  106.    Mnlti  ex  diversis  lods 


L  to  this  prince,  presently  to  be  cited  (c.  17).  Christiani  advenerint,  qui  pront  voluntas 

'  In  the  letter  of  Nicolaus,  c  14.  eomm  exsistit,  malta  et  varia  loqunntiir, 

*  L.  c.  c.  77.    Graccorum  cjuibusdam  co-  id  est,  Graeci,  Armeni    (perhaps  Paull- 

dicem  accipicntibus  in  manibus  clausum,  dans)  et  ex  caeteris  locis. 
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In  this  state  of  things,  reasons  partly  of  a  political  nature,  the  existiw 
differences  ^ith  the  Greek  empire,  and  the  closer  connenc^tions  wlii<£ 
had  been  formed  with  the  German  empire,  and  partly  refi^ouSy  tba 
uncertainty  produced  by  the  collision  of  the  doctrines  propagated 
among  them,  and  the  hope  of  receiving,  as  many  other  rudo  natiou 
had  done,  a  settled  form  of  doctrine  from  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  all 
these  circumstances  combined,  induced  the  Bulgarian  prince  and  his 
nobles,  in  the  year  865,  to  apply  for  help,  to  pope  Nicholas  I.  Thb 
pope,  in  the  following  year,  sent  two  Italian  bishops,^  as  his  plenipoten- 
tianes  to  Bulgaria,  perhaps  also  with  the  proposal  of  appointmg  a 
bishop  for  that  province.^  lie  gave  them  Bibles,  and  other  books  suit- 
ed to  the  wants  of  the  new  church,  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  answered 
a  hundred  and  six  questions  and  petitions  proposed  to  hini  by  the  Bul> 
garians.  These  answers  show  that  it  was  not  the  sole  anxiety  of  the 
pope  to  introduce  among  the  Bulgarians  the  institutions  of  the  Roman 
church,  the  papacy,  and  a  Christian  ceremonial ;  but  that  he  was  at 
great  pains  abo  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  things  requisite  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Christian  life.  And  the  respect  which  he  paid  to 
the  i^jculiar  situation  and  wants  of  the  newly  converted  people,  evinced 
his  pastoral  wisdom. 

He  told  the  Bulgarian  prince  and  his  nobles,  and  endeavored  to  con- 
vince tliem  of  it  by  i)assages  from  the  Bible,  that  they  had  sinned,  in 
permitting  the  innocent  to  suffer  with  the  giulty.  And  even  with  the 
guilty,  whom  God  had  delivered  into  their  hands,  they  ought  to  have 
pursued  a  more  gentle  course,  sparing  their  lives,  so  as  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  voluntarily  and  cheerfully  seeking  forgiveness  for 
what  they  had  done.^  With  regard  to  those  who  would  not  renounce 
idolatry,  he  said,  it  should  be  attempted  to  bring  tliem  to  the  faith  by 
exhortation  and  rational  persuasions  rather  than  by  force.  If  they  re- 
fused to  listen,  itwaflonlynecessarytoavoidintercoursewiththem;thu8 
they  would  become  ashamed  of  their  folly.  But  in  no  case,  should  re- 
sort be  had  to  violence  to  enforce  behof ;  for  nothing  could  be  good, 
which  did  not  flow  fi-om  free  inclination  of  the  will.*  God  required 
only  a  voluntary  obedience  ;  had  it  been  his  pleasure  to  use  force,  none 
could  have  resisted  his  almighty  power.  Such  as  refused  to  be  con- 
verted, were  reserved  to  the  judgment  of  God.  The  pope  obviously 
was  too  closely  bound  by  the  prejudices  of  his  age,  respecting  the  laws 
and  rights  of  the  church,  to  apply  this  principle  in  its  full  extent.  He 
made  a  difference*  between  unbelievers  and  those  who  fell  away  from 
the  faith ;  though  in  reality  the  difference  was  only  outward ;  yet  to 
the  latter,  he  appUed  the  laws  of  the  Old  Testament  agwnst  blas- 
phemers. He  sharply  reproved  the  Bulgarians  for  their  u^ust  and 
cruel  conduct  towards  the  abovementioned  Greek  priest.  He  under- 
took his  defence,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  adopted  that  fiction  from 

'  See  Anastas.  Pracfntio  ad  Concil.  Con-  '  At  the  close  of  his  letter  he  8peakf  of 

tUntinop.  IV.  Ilarduin.  Concil.  T.  V.  p.  the  fatunis  episcopus. 

757,  rcsiK»cting  the  Buly:arian  prince  ido-  *  L.  c  c.  17. 

neos  institutorcA  expctiit  ct  accepit,  Pau-  *  L.  c.  c.  41.    Omne,  quod  ex  TOto  noa 

lum  scilicet  Populonienscm  et  Foxmosum  est,  bonum  esse  non  potest. 

Portuensem.  *  L.  c  c.  18. 
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pious  motives,  and  with  the  hope  of  saving  many  whose  confidence  he 
could  not  otherwise  have  gained ;  and  even  if  he  deserved  to  be  pun- 
ished, banishment  from  the  country  would  have  been  sufficient  in  his 
case.'  The  pope  was  consulted  respecting  the  bearing  of  the  cross, 
which  he  explained,^  as  meaning  the  mortification  of  the  flesh,  or  com- 
passion to  our  neighbor ;  for  it  was  our  Lord's  command  that  we  should 
bear  the  cross  in  our  hearts.  But  men  ought  also  to  bear  it  on  their 
bodies,  so  as  to  be  constantly  reminded  of  their  duty  to  bear  it  in  the 
heart.  In  answer  to  the  question  on  what  festival  days  men  ought  to 
rest  from  bodily  labor,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  barely  naming  the 
days,  but  took  this  opportunity  to  instruct  the  Bulgarians  with  regard 
to  the  design  of  festivals  and  of  resting  from  labor  on  such  days.^ 
Men,  he  said,  were  bound  to  rest  from  their  labors  on  festival  days,  in 
order  to  have  more  leisure  to  attend  church,  to  occupy  themselves 
with  prayer,  mth  spiritual  songs  and  with  the  divine  word,  to  imitate 
fhe  example  of  the  saints,  and  to  distribute  alms  among  the  poor.  But 
if  a  man  neglected  all  these  things,  and  squandered  away  in  idle 
amusements  the  time  taken  from  lawful  occupations,  he  would  do  better 
to  labor  on  such  days  with  his  own  hands,  that  he  might  have  some- 
thing to  bestow  on  the  needy  and  suffering. 

In  connection  with  all  these  points,  the  pope  was  careful  to  warn 
flie  Bulgarians  against  a  superstitious  reliance  on  outward  things,  to 
which  they  were  easily  exposed,  by  reason  of  their  previous  pagan 
notions  and  habits.  They  had  asked  him  what  they  were  to  do  in 
times  of  war,  in  case  of  surprise  by  a  sudden  attack  of  the  enemy, 
whilst  they  were  assembled  in  the  church  for  prayer,  which  woidd 
leave  them  no  opportunity  to  finish  their  devotions.  He  told  them 
that  the  devotions  thus  commenced  might  be  finished  in  any  other 
place ;  for  Christians  were  not  confined  to  any  particular  place  of 
prayer,  like  the  ancient  Jews  to  Jerusalem.*  They  had  asked  him, 
whether  they  might  be  allowed  to  go  out  on  any  day  to  battle ;  to 
which  he  replied  ,5  that  in  the  pursuit  of  their  lawful  business,  men 
were  not  restricted  to  particular  days,  save  only  (sudden  emergencies 
excepted)  the  festivals  he  had  mentioned,  which  were  reverenced  by 
all  Christians;  —  not  as  though  it  were  wrong  to  do  things  lawful 
even  on  those  days  ;  for  men  should  not  rest  then:  hopes  on  particular 
times  and  seasons,  or  expect  to  derive  help  from  them,  but  only  on 
the  living  God.  Rather,  on  these  festivals  they  should  be  more  dili- 
gent in  prayer,  except  prevented  by  some  unavoidable  necessity.  So, 
m  answer  to  a  like  question  respecting  the  times  for  fasting,  he  said :® 
All  wars  and  contentions  came  from  the  temptations  of  the  great 
adversary ;  hence  they  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided,  not  only  in 
times  of  fasting,  but  always.  But  in  cases  of  necessity,  when  men 
are  called  upon  to  prepare  for  war,  in  defence  of  their  country  or  of 
its  laws,  it  would,  doubtless,  be  improper  to  lay  aside  these  prepara- 
tions, even  in  tunes  of  fasting ;  for  to  do  so  would  be  tempting  God, 

>  L.  c  c  14—17.  <  L.C  c  74. 

•  L.  c  c  7.  •  L.  c  c  34. 

'L.C.C11  •L,c.c.46. 
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by  neglecting  to  do  all  that  lies  in  our  power,  for  our  own  good  aad 
that  of  others,  or  for  preventing  any  injory  wluch  might  be  done  Id 
religion.  Having  explained  to  them,^  that  with  the  baptismal  yn/w 
they  renounced  all  arts  of  divination  and  sorcery,  and  all  that 
superstitious  observance  of  days  and  hours,  to  ^diich  they  had  ftr 
merly  been  accustomed  to  resort,  in  preparing  for  war,  he  wrote  tliem, 
that  the  preparation  for  fighting  a  battle  on  the  side  of  reli^on  shouU 
consist  in  repairing  to  the  church,  offering  up  prayer,  celd>rating  the 
mass,  forgi\'ing  those  who  had  injured  them,  opening  the  priscms  and 
setting  the  prisoners  free,  restoring  freedom  to  the  slaves,  especial^ 
to  the  sick  and  the  feeble,  and  distributing  alms  to  the  needy.  The 
pope,  it  is  true,  carefully  avoided  intermeddling  with  the  civil  le^pUar 
tiou  of  the  country;  but  he  took  every  opportunity  to  remonstrate 
against  the  barbarous  severity  which  prevailed  in  the  existing  code  of 
laws.  He  objected  to  the  frequent  employment  of  the  punishment  of 
death,  recommending  the  greater  mildness  which  Christianity  enj(miM 
Far  bo  it  —  says  he  to  them  in  this  connection  —  tiiat  after  havinc 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  so  merciful  a  Grod  and  Saviour,  tbey  shonUl 
still  [)roceed  to  indulge  in  the  same  severity  as  before  in  the  adnun- 
istration  of  justice.  Rather  ought  they  now  to  be  as  much  inclined 
to  preserve  the  lives  of  others,  as  they  had  formeriy  been  to  take 
them.  '*•  As  the  apostle  Paul,  who  once  breathed  threatening  and 
slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  was  ready,  after  he  had 
obtained  mercy,  to  be  banished  or  to  give  up  his  life  for  his  brethren. 
so  should  they  also,  after  havmg  been  called  by  (jod's  election,  and 
illuminated  by  his  Ught,  not  only  no  longer  thirst,  as  before,  after  ilie 
sheddmg  of  blood,  but  seek,  on  every  occasion,  to  restore  life  to  aB| 
and  as  well  the  life  of  the  body  as  that  of  the  soul.  And  since  Christ 
has  restored  you  from  eternal  death  to  eternal  life,  so  ought  you  in 
seek  to  deliver  from  the  ruin  of  death  not  only  the  innocent  Iwt  the 
guilty."  The  pope  earnestly  protested  against  the  employment  of 
the  i-ack,  which  was  commonly  resorted  to  by  the  Bulgarians,  for  the 
conviction  of  such  as  were  accused  of  theft.3  This  mode  of  proe^ 
dure,  he  writes  to  them,  is  against  all  law,  both  human  and  divine. 
"  i\jid  suppose  you  fail,  by  all  the  tortures  you  employ,  to  extort  from 
the  accused  a  confession  of  guilt,  must  you  not  then,  at  least,  fed 
ashamed  of  yourselves,  and  perceive  the  godless  manner  in  which  yoa 
administer  justice  ?  Again  ;  suppose  a  man  forced  by  torture  te 
confess  himself  guilty  of  a  crime  which  he  never  committed,  will  not 
the  guilt  fall  on  the  one  who  compelled  him  to  make  the  false  coih 
fessiou  ?  Detest,  then,  with  your  whole  heart,  that  which  you  have 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to  do  in  your  ignorance."  He  exhorted 
them  to  be  just  and  gentle  in  the  treatment  of  their  slaves,  and  to 
keep  constantly  before  their  minds  those  passages  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment,  which  taught  them  that  they  had  one  and  the  same  Master  in 

*  L.  c  c  35.  Tcrberibns  tnndat  et  aliU  stimnlis  ferreiSi 

*  L.  c.  c.  25.  donee  veritatcm  depromat,  ipsius   latva 
*L.  c.  c.  86:  qnod  jadex  capnt  ejus    pungat. 
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heaven,  Col.  iv.  and  E^^es.  iv.*  The  pope  had  been  asked  how  it  was 
proper  to  treat  freemen,  apprehended  m  the  act  of  fleemg  from  theur 
country.^  To  this  he  answered,  first,  that  they  should  treat  them 
according  to  the  existing  laws.  But  he  added,  that  many  holy  men, 
as  Abraham,  had  left  their  native  coimtry,  without  being  considered, 
for  this  reason  alone,  as  having  done  anything  criminal.  He  who 
cannot  be  allowed  to  leave  his  country,  is  not  a  freeman.  It  was  a 
custom  among  the  Bulgarians,  in  the  spirit  of  oriental  despotism,  to 
allow  no  person  to  sit  and  eat  at  the  same  table  with  the  king,  not 
even  his  own  wife ;  while  his  nobles  were  obliged  to  sit  at  a  distance, 
(m  separate  stools,  and  eat  from  the  groimd.  The  pope  having  been 
requested  to  ^ve  his  commands,  with  respect  to  the  observance  of  this 
custom,  replied,  that  although  this  practice  must  be  considered  a  vio- 
lation of  good  manners,  yet  as  it  stood  in  no  direct  contradiction  to 
right  faith,  he  had  no  commands  to  give  on  the  subject ;  he  only 
e^orted  and  advised  them  to  follow  the  example  of  Christian  princes, 
and  dismiss  all  idle  and  arrogant  pretensions.  Christian  princes,  he 
Biud,  paid  respect  to  the  words  of  oht  Lord  in  the  gospel.  Learn  of 
me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart.  Ancient  kings,  many  of 
whom  were  deemed  worthy  of  holding  commimion  with  the  saints,  ate 
with  their  friends,  nay  even  with  their  servants.  Nay,  the  King  of 
kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  the  Saviour  ate  not  only  with  his  servants 
and  friends,  the  apostles,  but  also  with  publicans  and  sinners.^ 

Though  in  other  respects  the  pope  endeavored,  by  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  to  infuse  a  better  influence  into  the  social  institutions 
of  this  rude  people,  yet  he  knew  how  to  keep  distinct  and  separate 
from  each  other  the  principles  of  civil,  and  of  rehgious,  ecclesiastical 
legislation.  He  recognized  the  freedom  which  should  be  enjoyed  by 
every  nation  within  the  pale  of  Christianity  to  shape  and  fashion  ita 
laws  and  social  institutions,  according  to  its  own  individuality  of 
character,  subject  only  to  the  demands  of  Christianity.  Altiiough 
many  opportunities  were  offered  him,  by  the  questions  which  the  Bul- 
garians proposed,  to  determine  matters  pertaining  to  secular  relations, 
yet  he  never  availed  himself  of  them,  unless  led  to  do  so  by  imme- 
diate interests  of  Christianity.  When  asked,*  for  example,  whether 
they  ought,  as  before,  to  give  gold,  silver,  oxen,  horses,  etc.,  as  dow- 
ries to  tiieir  wives,  he  answered ;  that  they  might  be  allowed  not 
only  to  do  this,  but  everything  else  not  sinftd,  which  it  had  been  their 
custom  to  do  before  their  baptism.  Peter  had  been  a  fisherman,  and 
Matthew  a  toll-gatherer ;  after  they  were  converted,  Peter  returned 
to  his  nets,  but  Matthew  did  not  return  to  his  former  employment  as 
a  toll-gatherer.  And  as  they  had  asked  him  about  the  propriety  of  their 
dress,  he  said  :^  "  We  require  no  alteration  of  your  outward  garb, 
but  only  the  change  of  your  inward  man  ;  —  that  ye  put  on  Christ ; 
as  the  apostle  says  of  all  who  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  that 
they  have  put  on  Christ.     We  inquire  about  nothing,  except  whether  ye 

'  L.  c.  c  21.  *  L.  c.  c.  49. 

•  L.  c.  c.  20.  *  L.  c.  c  59 

'  L.  c  c  42. 
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increase  in  faith  and  in  good  works."  The  cautious  prudence  of  the 
pope,  on  all  matters  of  this  sort,  is  shown  by  his  answer  when  solicitoi 
to  give  them  a  collection  of  civil  laws.  He  said  that  he  would  be 
very  glad  to  send  them  such  books,  as  might  serve  their  purpoee  in 
this  respect  for  the  present,  were  he  sure  tiiat  there  were  any  among 
them,  who  would  be  able  to  interpret  and  expound  them.^  And,  bt 
this  reason,  his  delegates  were  charged  not  to  leave  behind  them  any 
of  the  books  of  this  description,  which  they  had  taken  along  with 
them,  lest  mischievous  consequences  might  arise,  either  from  wrong 
interpretations  or  from  falsifications  of  the  text. 

On  another  point,  however,  the  pope  was  prevented,  by  his  church 
prejudices,  or  Ins  misunderstanding  of  the  Scriptures,  &om  attempting 
to  conciliate  the  spontaneous  feelings  of  nature  with  those  of  the 
Christian.  The  Bidgarians  had  inquired  of  him  concerning  the  fate 
of  their  ancestors,  who  had  died  without  the  faith.  He  answered,* 
that  for  them  they  ought  not  to  pray  ;  adducing  in  proof  the  passage 
in  1  John  5:  16,  respecting  the  sin  which  is  unto  death.  Moreover, 
as  tlio  interest  which  he  took  in  his  idea  of  the  papacy  actuated  him 
no  less  than  his  interest  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  —  the  two 
being  insepai*ably  connected  together  in  his  mind  —  he  could  not. 
forbear  inculcating  it  on  the  piince  as  an  important  principle,  that 
though  it  would  be  necessary  to  appoint  bishops  over  the  new  church, 
yet  these  should  be  held  bound,  in  all  dubious  and  weighty  concerns,  to 
ask  council  of  the  apostolic  chair.^ 

From  these  transactions  of  pope  Nicholas  with  the  Bulgarians,  it 
must  appear  quite  evident,  that  he  was  far  better  qualified  to  provide 
for  their  religious  wants,  than  a  Greek  patriarch  had  proved  to  be. 
Yet  the  Bulgarians  still  continued  to  waver,  accordmg  to  the  sway  of 
their  political  interests,  between  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  church,  til 
finally  they  decided  once  more  wholly  in  favor  of  the  first.  The 
Greek  emperor,  Basilius  the  Macedonian,  spared  neither  pdns  nof 
expense,  to  bring  about  this  result ;  and  at  length  it  was  so  arranged^ 
that  a  Greek  archbishop,  and  Greek  bishops,  chosen  from  among  the 
monks,  were  admitted  into  the  country,  and  set  over  the  Bulgarian 
church.* 

The  conversion  of  the  tribes  bordering  on  the  Greek  empire,  was 
brought  about  chiefly  tlirough  the  exertions  of  two  men  from  Constanti- 
nople, Constantino  a  monk,*  called  a  Philosopher,  or,  according  to 
his  ecclesiastical  name,  Cyrillus,  and  his  brother  Methodius ;  the  latter 
being  probably  the  same  person,  whom  we  have  already  noticed  in 

'  L.  c  c.  13.  *  Anastasins,  in  his  preface  to  the  fonitk 

*  L.  c.  c.  88.  general  council  of  Constantinople,  noticet 
'  Semper  in  rebus  dubiis  ct  negotiis  ma-    him  as  a  friend  of  the  learned  Pbotiiii^ 

joribus  sedem  totius  ecclesiao  more  con-  and  a  zealous  defender  of  charrh  ortho- 

anient  apostolicam.  doxy,  —  Constantinus    philosopbox   miff* 

*  Constantin.  Porphyrogenit.  Life  of  Ma-  nae  sanctitatis  vir.  Hardain.  ConciL  T. 
cedo,  considering  the  subject  from  the  V.  p.  752.  The  title  "philosopher''  wu 
standing-point  of  the  system  of  doctrine  given  to  him,  either  on  account  of  his 
taught  in  the  Greek  church,  represents  the  learned  education,  or  of  his  distinguished 
matter  as  if  the  Bulgarians  were  now,  for  eminence  as  a  monk. 

the  first  time,  rightly  instructed  in  Chris- 
tianity.    See  S  95. 
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connection  with  Bulgaria.^  When  the  Chazars,  a  powerful  tribe,  who 
inhabited  the  peninsula  of  Crimea,  where  Jews  and  Mohammedans 
were  seeking  to  make  proselytes,  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Greek  em- 
peror Michael,  requesting  him  to  provide  for  them  a  teacher  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  abovementioned  Cynll  was  despatched  on  this  mission. 
A  part  of  the  people  embraced  Christianity ;  yet,  as  late  as  the  tenth 
century,  they  were  still  divided  between  pagans,  who  constituted  the 
minority,  and  Mohammedans,  Jews,  and  Christians.* 

Cyrill,  who  was  afterwards  assisted  by  his  brother  Methodius,  ex- 
tended the  sphere  of  his  labors  from  this  people  to  other  pagan 
tribes. 

The  Slavonian  nation  of  the  Moravians  had  been  made  subject  to 
the  Frankish  empire  by  Charlemagne  ;  and  by  this  connection,  Chris- 

'  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  accoants  ment  of  the  people  and  the  conntrj.    He 

we  have  of  these  two  remarkable  men  are  had  chosen  out  for  himself  a  band  of  three 

■o  meagre  and  unauthentic.    Tlic  oldest,  thousand    five    hundred  young   men,  on 

in  the  Actis  sanct.  f.   19,  at  the  9th  of  whose   Christian  instruction  he  bestowed 

March.  his  particular  attention,  and  from  among 

Some  time  ailer  this  section  was  print-  whom  he  endeavored  to  train  up  teachers 
ed,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining,  througn  the  for  the  rest  He  took  pains  to  instruct  the 
IMrdcalar  kindness  of  H.  Kopitar,  of  Vi-  very  children  in  reading  and  writing,  and 
eana,  a  copv  of  a  rare  work,  of  which  I  to  make  them  understutd  what  they  read, 
would  have  been  glad  to  avail  myself  be-  He  was  never  idle  —  says  his  bioerapher 
fore  —  the  Greek  biography  of  Clement,  — sometimes  ho  undertook  to  do  two 
afthbishop  of  Bulgaria,  composed  by  his  things  at  once, — he  wrote,  and  at  the 
■eholar  the  archbishop  Thcophylact,  and  same  time  taught  the  children.  As  the 
published  from  a  manuscript  belonging  Bidgarian  priests  were  too  ignorant,  to 
to  die  monastery  of  St  Maum,  in  Mace-  instruct  the  people  by  preaching,  as  they 
donia,  hdOToxjUf,  ^kfiSpoaiov  UpovofioKov  had  no  homilies  written  in  their  own  Ian- 
rod  Uafjurepeuc,  together  with  a  tract  by  guage,  and  could  not  understand  Greek,  he 
Nloephorus  Callistus,  cuj/?'  (1802).  Though  composed  in  the  Bulgarian  tongue  a  series 
iStuB  biography  is  an  authority  of  no  great  of  simple  discourses,  adapted  to  the  condi- 
weight,  in  what  it  reports  concerning  the  tion  of  the  rude  people,  for  all  the  festivals 
fortunes  of  Cyrill  and  Methodius,  and  the  of  the  year  lAoyovg  olov^  /a/)  6ia<^evyeiv 
history  of  the  Moravian  church,  yet  the  ft^  dk  rbv  ^"ki^idraTov  hv  BovXydpoi^).  As 
accounts  it  contains  respecting  the  labors  no  trees  or  herbs  were  to  be  found  in  Bui- 
of  Clement  in  Bulgaria,  bear  marks  of  garia,  save  the  wild  growth  of  the  forests 
fpecial  accuracy  and  truth.  We  are  etia-  and  the  fields,  to  supply  this  deficiency,  he 
Imd  by  means  of  them,  to  form  a  nearer  procured  from  the  Greek  empire  fruit-trees 
acquaintance  with  those  missionaries,  who  of  every  sort,  and  improved  the  wild  trees 
did  so  much  for  the  instruction  and  culture  by  iuj^rafting.  To  excite  a  taste  among 
of  a  rude  people ;  and  the  spirit  of  Metho-  the  Bulgarians  for  the  arts  of  cultivated 
dins  is  seen  in  his  school,  in  a  very  advan-  life,  he  caused  beautiful  churches  to  be 
tageous  point  of  light  We  could  wish  built,  and  sought  by  this  means  also  to 
tfiat,  in  some  one  of  the  Slavonian  Ian-  chain  their  amsctions  to  the  house  and 
ginages,  sources  may  yet  be  found  to  fur-  worship  of  God.  First  a  monastery  was 
nish  still  more  contributions  to  the  history  founded  in  the  city  of  Achrida,  the  princi- 
ofthis  remarkable  man.  It  is  said  here,  pal  seat  of  his  labors;  then  an  episcopal 
that  when  Clement,  with  other  scholars  of  residence  was  erected  for  him  at  Drem- 
Methodius,  were  driven,  after  his  death,  britza,  or  Belitza,  the  first  determinate 
tfuoDgli  the  influence  of  the  Latin  and  episcopal  sec  in  this  country.  He  died  in 
German  party,  out  of  Moravia,  they  re-  the  year  6424,  according  to  the  Byzantine 
paired  to  Bulgaria,  and  were  received  by  era  of  the  world,  therefore  in  the  year  916. 
the  prince  Bogoris  (Hopiarj^^  as  he  is  here  •  So  relates  Achmed  Ibn  Fosa4ani,  who 
called),  with  the  greater  joy,  because  this  travelled  as  an  ambassador  of  the  caliphs 
country  stood  in  great  need  of  teachers,  thorugh  their  country,  in  the  year  921. 
The  author  of  this  writing,  who  represents  Their  king,  at  that  time,  was  a  «jew.  See 
himself  as  a  Bulgarian,  describes,  with  en-  the  Essay  of  Frahn,  in  the  Memoires  de 
tiiiusiastic  love  for  his  teacher  Clement,  1' Academic  de  St.  Petersbourg.  Tom.  VII 
tiie  zealous  activity  of  the  latter  in  every-  1820.  p.  590. 
thing  which  could  advance  the  improve- 
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tianify  found  its  way  to  many  parts  of  the  tribe.  The  active  sphere 
of  Amo,  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  to  whom  Charlemagne  had  given  the 
direction  of  a  mission  among  these  Slavonian  tribes,^  as  also  of  his  sae- 
cessors,  had  been  extended  to  these  parts ;  and  the  newly  founded 
churches  in  the  present  provinces  of  Carinthia,  Steiermark  and  Hun- 
gary, were  reckoned  as  belonging  partly  to  the  see  of  Salzburg,  partly 
to  that  of  the  archbishops  of  Lorch.  Thus  the  princes  Moymar  and 
Privinna,  who  stood  in  connection  with  the  German  empire,  appear  mt 
der  the  character  of  Christian  princes.  The  latter  of  tiiese  resided  at 
Mosburg  on  the  lake  of  Flatten  (supposed  to  be  the  modem  Salawar), 
and  had  founded  in  that  place  a  Christian  church.3  But  the  Moravian 
nation,  as  a  whole,  was  still  devoted  to  paganism ;  and  its  ruler,  Ra- 
dislav  or  Rastices,  formed  an  alliance,  from  motives  of  political  interest, 
with  the  Greek  empire.  This  furnished  the  occasion  on  account  of 
which  the  two  brothers,  already  mentioned,  came  to  be  sent  to  him  as 
teachers  of  Christianity.  That  which  distmguishes  Cyrill  from  all  the 
other  missionaries  of  this  period  is  the  fact,  that  he  did  not  yield  to  the 
prejudice,  which  represented  the  languages  of  the  rude  nations  as  too 
profane  to  be  employed  for  sacred  uses,  nor  shrink  from  any  toil  which 
was  necessary  in  order  to  become  accurately  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people  among  whom  he  labored.  Accordingly  he  resided 
for  a  long  time  at  Chersoncsus  in  order  to  learn  the  language  of  the 
Chazars  ;*  and  in  like  manner  he  mastered  the  Slavonian  tongue,  when 
he  was  called  to  teach  among  Slavonian  nations.  On  this  occasion,  he 
invented  for  it  an  alphabet,  and  translated  the  Holy  Scriptures  into 
the  language.  He  also  made  use  of  it  for  liturgical  purposes: — so 
much  greater  interest  did  he  feel  in  enabling  the  people  to  appropriate 
Christianity  with  a  clear  sense  of  its  import,  than  to  introduce  among 
them  a  bare  ceremonial.  But  when  afterwards  it  so  happened,  that 
the  Moravian  prince,  induced  by  political  changes,  entered  into  a  closer 
connection  with  the  German  empire  and  the  Western  church,  this  step, 
taken  at  a  time  when  the  schism  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  church- 
es first  broke  out,  was  naturally  followed  by  an  entanglement  of  eccle- 
siastical relations.  Cyrill  and  Methodius  proved  themselves  to  be  men 
who  placed  a  higher  value  on  the  interests  of  Christianity  than  on  those 
of  a  particular  church.  They  repaired  to  Rome,  where  they  found  no 
diflSculty  in  entering  into  an  understanding  with  pope  Hadrian  I.  Ojr- 
rill  resigned  his  oflSce,  and  remained  at  Rome  as  a  monk.-*    But  Sie- 

*  See  Vol.  III.  p.  82.  count  of  himself  for  using  the  Slavonian 

*  See  the  narratiye  of  a  Salzburgian  priest  tonpue  in  the  liturpcal  services.  But  it  if 
of  the  year  873.  De  Conversione  B^oari-  said  he  did  not  arrive  at  Home  until  afker 
orum  et  Carenthanorum,  in  Frcher's  Scrip-  the  death  of  Nicholas  in  868,  "when  he  re- 
tores  rerum  Bohemicamm,  f.  19.  moved  all  scruples  respecting  this  use  of 

'  Sec  the  oldest  report  in  the  Actis  sanct  the  Slavonian  ton<;ue  from  the  mind  of  hii 

f  2.  successor,  pope  Hadrian.     But  these  ac- 

*  This  part  of  the  histonr,  as  well  as  the  counts  cannot  be  correct ;  for  it  is  plidq^ 
first  negotiations  of  Cyrill  and  Methodius  from  the  letter  of  pope  John  VIII.  to  Me- 
with  the  pope,  is  enveloped  in  great  obscu-  thodius,  that  no  negotiations  had  as  yet 
rity.  According  to  the  later  legends,  though  been  held  on  this  subject ;  and  as  in  the 
the  oldest  of  the  above  cited  narratives  says  letters  written  by  this  pope  to  Moravia,  the 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Cyrill  was  summoned  same  remarks,  and  often  expressed  in  the 
to  Borne  by  pope  Kioolans,  to  give  an  ac-  same  language,  occur,  as  those  said  to  hava 
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thodius,  after  having  testified  his  submission  to  liie  Romish  chnrch,  and 
laid  down  an  oral  as  well  as  a  written  confession  of  faith,  which  satis- 
fied the  pope,  was  consecrated  by  the  latter  archbishop  of  the  Morar 
Tian  church.'  At  a  later  period,  however,  the  activity  of  Methodius 
seems  to  have  been  interrupted  or  checked  by  political  disturbances  in 
the  Moravian  kingdom,  —  its  wars  with  the  German  empire,  the  oc- 
currences subsequent  to  the  capture  of  Radislav,  and  the  chequered 
fi)rtunes  of  his  successor  Zwentibald  or  Swatopluk,  in  870  and  the  fol- 
lowing years.  Whether  it  was,  that  the  disturbances  in  Moravia  in- 
duced him  to  take  refuge  in  the  adjacent  Christian  provinces  connected 
with  the  German  empire,  over  which  Chozil,  the  son  of  Privinna, 
ruled ;  or  that  he  extended  the  circle  of  his  labors  to  these  districts ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  his  appearance  in  this  field  where  Salzburgian 
priests  were  laboring,  aroused  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  the  German 
clergy.  His  attachment  to  the  customs  of  the  Greek  church,  his  hold- 
ing divine  service  in  the  Slavonian  tongue,  and  the  peculiar  form  in 
wfich  he  caused  the  creed  to  be  chanted,  with  regard  to  the  process 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  all  this  would  appear  strange  and  foreign  to  the 
German  ecclesiastics  f  while  the  celebration  of  divine  worship  in  the 
^  Slavonian  tongue,  which  was  understood  by  the  people,  would  natu- 
rally be  more  edifying  to  the  people  than  the  same  held  in  the  to  them 
unintelli^ble  Latin  language.  This  displeased  the  German  clergy, 
who  forfeited  their  good  standing  with  the  people,  and  the  Salzburgian 
arch-priest  who  presided  over  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  in  this  dis- 
trict, withdrew  for  this  reason  to  Salzburg.^ 

Thus  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  German  clergy  against  the  arch- 
bishop Methodius,  reached  the  ear  of  pope  John  VIII.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  having  infringed  on  the  see  of  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg ; 

been  orally  made  by  CyriU  to  pope  Ha-  "Qui  multnm  tempus  ibi  demoratus  est, 

drian,  it  may  be  conjectured,  that  Cmlfs  exercens  suum  potestative  oflBcium,  Ficut 

discoarse  was  made  np  out  of  these  remarks  illi  injunxit  archepiscopus  snus,  usquednm 

of  the  pope.    This  was  already  perceived  qaidam  Graccns  Methodius  nomine  noriter 

\rf  Asseman,  Kalendaria  ecclcsiac  univer-  invcntis  Slavinis  Uteris  linguam  Latinam 

Me,  Tom.  in.  p.  175,  and  by  Dobrowsky  doctrinamqne  Romanam  atque  literas  auc- 

in  his  historico-critical  Essay  on  Cvrill  and  torabiles  latinas  philosophicc  snperduccns.'* 

Methodius,  Prague,  1823,  p.  71.    !&ut  it  is  That  is,  Methodius  despises  the  Latin  Ian* 

manifest  fh>m  this  circumstance,  how  un-  puage  and  doctrine  as  a  philosopher,  — 

certain  the  later  narratives  must  be,  which  just  as  complaints  were  aft«r^vards  made 

are  connected  with  this  part  of  church  his-  about  the  nova  doctrina  ^Methodii  philoso- 

tonr.  phi.     The  name  philosopher  is  certainly 

'This  may  be  gathered  from  the  words  not  applied  to  him  here  as  an  encomium ; 

of  pope  John  to  Methodius,  ep.  90.  sicut  but  to  denote  that  he  was  unchurchlike. 

Ternis  et  Uteris  te  sanctae  Romanae  eccle-  But    this    name,    Methodius    may    have 

tUe  credere  promisisti.    Harduin.  Concil.  brought  with  him  from  his  country,  as  his 

T.  VI.  P.  I.  p.  61.  brother  Constantine  or  CyriU  had  done. 

•  The  aversion  felt  towards  Methodius  See  the  continuation  of  the  Latin  words  in 

betrays  itself  in  the  report  of  the  above  the  following  note, 

mentioned  contemporary  priests,  in  the  nar-  '  The  remarkable  words  of  the  above 

ratiye  of  the  Salzburgian  priest,  De  con-  mentioned  priest,  who  related  this,  when 

Tersione  Bojor.  et  Carinth.  where  he  speaks  it  had  just  taken  place :  "  vilescere  fecit 

of  Methoditts*  arrival  within  the  province  cuncto  populo  ex  parte  missas  et  evan^lia 

of  prince  Chozil,  and  says  that  the  arch-  ecclcsiasticumque  officium  illorura,  qm  hoc 

priest  RichbaJd,  who  had  been  sent  there  latinc  celebraverunt  quod  iUe  ferre  non  vo 

oj  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg  was  induced  lens,  sedcm  repetiit  Javayensem.'* 
by  that  circumstance  to  return  home  aeain. 
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lie  was  reproached  with  employing  a  different  language  from  that  of 
tiie  church  in  divine  worship,  and  doubtless  also  with  the  attachment 
which  he  showed  to  the  Greek  church,  and  with  his  deviations  from 
the  Romish  in  many  other  particulars.  Though  the  pope  was  disposed 
to  protect  an  archbishop  ordained  at  Rome  in  his  dignity  and  his  ri^ts, 
where  he  was  dependent  only  on  the  pope  himself,  and  not  to  give  him 
up  as  a  victim  to  the  German  bishops ;  yet  by  these  accusations,  his 
mind  was  filled  with  misgivings,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  especially 
at  that  period  of  constant  bickerings  between  the  Latin  and  the  Greet 
churchJ  For  these  reasons,  he  summoned  the  archbishop  Methodiua 
to  Rome,  at  the  same  time  forbidding  him  to  hold  mass  in  any  other 
than  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  language,  according  to  the  universal  prac- 
tice of  the  churches  scattered  among  the  different  nations.  Yet  he 
was  allowed  to  preach  in  the  language  of  the  country,  because  in  the 
117th  Psalm  all  the  people  are  called  upon  to  praise  God,  and  the 
apostle  Paul,  Philip.  2:  11,  says  every  tongue  shall  confess  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.  Methodius  obeyed 
the  call,  and  in  the  year  879  repaired  to  Rome,  accompanied  by  an 
ambassador  of  the  Moravian  prince  Swatopluk  and  by  a  certain  Wi- 
chin,  whom  that  prince  wished  to  have  ordained  as  bishop  of  Neitra.* 
Methodius  succeeded  in  coming  to  an  understanding  vrith  the  pope  on 
all  the  contested  points.  He  was  completely  satisfied  with  the  explar 
nation  of  his  doctrinal  views,  and  allowed  him  to  retain  his  accustomed 
form  of  expressing  the  creed  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.3  Methodius  succeeded  in  convincing  the  pope  also  that  the  use 
wnich  he  had  hitherto  made  of  the  Slavonian  language  in  divine  wor- 
ship was  in  no  respect  reprehensible,  but  altogether  conducive  to  the 
edification  of  the  people.  The  pope  even  stood  forth  as  his  defender 
on  this  point,  and  ^vrote  as  follows  to  the  Moravian  prince  :*  "  The  al- 
phabet invented  by  a  certain  philosopher  Constantine,*  to  the  end  that 

*  The  pope  was  informed,  that  the  Mora-  of  controversy.  The  pope  says  of  it  in  his 
▼ians  had  fallen  into  doubts  respecting  the  letter  to  the  Moravian  princes,  ep.  107 : 
trae  faith :  and  he  exhorts  them  (sec  the  "  Igitar  hunc  Methodium  venerabilem  arch- 
letter  ed  Tuventarum  de  Marauna,  ep.  89)  episcopura  vcstrum  interrogavimus  coram 
to  adhere  firmly  in  all  things  to  the  faith  positis  fratrihus  nostris  episcopis,  si  ortho- 
of  the  Romish  church.  We  may  doubtless  dcxac  fidci  symbolum  ita  crederet  ct  inter 
infer  from  this,  that  a  suspicion  had  ente**  sacra  missarum  solennia  caneret,  ncuti 
ed  the  mind  of  the  pope  that  the  Moravians  sanctam  Romanam  ecclesiam  tenere  et  in 
were  inclined  to  favor  the  doctrine  of  the  Sanctis  sex  universalibus  synodis  a  Sanctis 
Greek  church.  He  savs,  in  fact,  concern-  patribus  secundum  cvangelicam  Christi 
ing  Methodius,  quia  aliter  docet,  quam  co-  Dei  nostri  auctoritatem  promulgatum  est 
ram  sede  apostolica  se  credere  verbis  ct  atqne  traditum  constat  Hie  antem  pro- 
Uteris  professus  est,  valdc  miramur.  This  fcssus  est,  se  juxta  evangelicam  et  aposto- 
prince  Tuvcntar  must  have  belonged  to  a  licam  doctrinam  sicuti  sancta  Romana  ec- 
Blavonian  tribe  converted  long  before  this  clcsia  docet  et  a  patribus  traditum  est,  te- 
time ;  for  the  pope  speaks  as  if  his  ances-  nere  ct  psallere.*'  This  has  reference  to 
tors  had  received  tlie  Christian  doctrine  the  retaining  of  the  creed  in  the  unaltered 
from  the  preceding  popes.  Dobrowsky  in  ancient  form  which  was  conformable  to  the 
his  work,  Moravian  legends  concerning  Cy-  evangelica  Christi  auctoritas,  the  words  of 
rill  and  Methodius,  Prague,  1826,  p.  60,  ex-  Christ,  John  15:  26.  See  more  on  this 
presses  the  conjecture  that  Marauna  wvis  point  under  the  history  of  controversies, 
the  city  Morawa,  situated  near  the  extreme  *  Ep.  107. 

limits  of  Pannonia.  ^  Tnis  expression  deserves  notice :  lite- 

'  Ecclesia  Nitrensis.  *  ras  a  Constantino  quodam  philosopho  reper- 

*  It  is  clear,  that  this  had  been  a  subject    tas."    Thai  it  is  coftomaiy  to  epeak  of  a 
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God's  praise  may  doly  sound  finrtb  in  it,  tt e  righily  commend ;  and  ire 
order  that  in  this  language  the  messages  and  works  of  our  Lord  Christ 
be  declared ;  for  we  are  exhorted  by  Holy  Scripture  to  praise  tiio 
Lord,  not  in  three  languages  alone,  but  in  all  tongues  and  nations,  Ps. 
cxvii.  and  Philip,  ii.  And  the  apostles,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  pro- 
claimed in  all  languages  the  great  works  of  God.  And  the  apostle 
Paul  exhorts  us,  1  Cor.  xiv,  that  speaking  in  tongues  we  should  edify 
the  church.  It  stands  not  at  all  in  contradiction  with  the  faith,  to 
celebrate  the  mass  in  tins  language,  to  read  the  gospel  or  lessons  from 
the  Scriptures  properly  translated  into  it,  or  to  rehearse  any  of  the 
church  hymns  in  the  same  (aut  alia  horarum  officia  omnia  psallere)  ; 
for  the  God  who  is  the  author  of  the  three  principal  languages,  created 
the  others  also  for  his  own  glory.  Only  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
greater  solemnity,  that  in  all  the  Moravian  churches  the  gospel  should 
in  the  first  place  be  publicly  read  in  Latin,  and  then  repeated  in  the 
Slavonian  language,  so  as  to  be  understood  by  the  people."^ 

The  pope  consecrated  the  before  named  Wichin  bishop  of  Neitra, 
and  directed  iliat,  at  some  fature  time,  another  priest  or  deacon  of  the 
Moravians  should  be  sent  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  being  ordained  to 
the  episcopal  office ;  so  that  the  archbishop  together  with  these  two 
sufl&*agan  bishops  could  afterwards  according  to  the  ancient  rule,  con- 
secrate such  bishops  as  might  be  needed  for  the  new  church.  In  880, 
Methodius  returned  home  to  his  diocese.  The  pope  recommended  him, 
in  emphatic  terms,  to  his  sovereign,  whose  prejudices  no  doubt  had 
ahready  been  excited  against  him.  The  pope  also  confirmed  him  as 
independent  archbishop  of  the  new  church,  responsible  to  no  other  per- 
son than  himself  for  his  administration  of  that  church  ,3  which  was 
doubtless  intended  to  shield  him  against  the  attacks  he  had  to  endure 
from  the  German  prelates. 

But  Methodius  could  not  fail  to  be  involved,  on  his  return,  in  new 
disputes  with  the  German  bishops  and  clergy ;  for  these  latter  woidd 
not  consent  that  the  Moravians,  who  had  been  dependent  on  the  Ger- 
man empire  and  on  the  German  church,  and  received  the  first  seeds 
of  Christianity  from  German  bishops,  should  now  form  an  independent 
church  under  their  own  archbishop,  and  that  a  district  should  be  with- 
drawn from  the  diocese  of  a  German  prelate  which  had  once  belonged 
to  it.**    Added  to  this,  was  the  particular  aversion  of  the  Germans  to 

man,  of  whom  little  is  known.  How  is  it  magis  nndirc,  praecipimns,  nt  Latine  mis- 
conceivable  that,  if  the  pope  knew  this  sarum  tibi  solemnia  celebrentur.*'  Perhaps 
Constantine  to  be  the  brother  of  Methodias,  the  solemnity  of  the  mass,  when  celebrated 
if  this  Constantine  had  been  in  the  office  in  a  sacred  language,  had  been  more  agree- 
of  his  predecessors  recognized  by  the  pope,  able  to  the  Moravian  princes, 
if  he  had  died  as  a  monk  at  Rome,  the  pope  '  Nam  populus  Domini  illi  commiscns 
fiboald  have  so  expressed  himself  concern-  est  et  pro  animabns  eomm  hie  redditunu 
ing  him ;  especially  since  it  must  have  been  est  rationem. 

pleasing  to  him  to  recommend  the  alphabet        '  This  mode  of  viewing  the  matter  is 

particularly  on  account  of  its  inventor,  a  presented  in  the  complaints,  which  Theot- 

boly  monk,  a  man  who  had  died  in  true  mar,  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  with  his  suf- 

submission  to  St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome,  fragans,  offered  in  the  year  900  to  popo 

the  founder  of  the  Moravian  church.  John  IX.    Harduin.  Concil.  T.  VI.  P.  L 

*  To  this  the  pope  adds :  "  et  si  tibi  et  ju-  p.  126.  Terra  Slavinorum,  qnis  Morari  di* 

dicibos  tnis  placet  missas  Latina  Lingua  cnntur,  quae  r^ibus  nostris  et  populo  not* 
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archbishop  coming  from  the  Qreek  chm:t;h,  and  Iheir  bUnd  fanatical 
leal  against  the  peculiarities  of  that  church,  after  the  antagonism  be- 
tween the  two  churches  ^  had  once  become  publicly  expressed.  Be- 
fore this  time,  the  Oerman  clergy  seem  to  have  acquired  some  inflor 
ence  over  the  Moravian  prince,  which  influence  was  now  increased  by 
tiie  change  of  political  relations,  the  close  alliance  of  Swatopluk  mm 
duke  Amolph  of  Carinthia,  afterwards  emperor.  Hence  arose  more 
serious  misunderstandings  between  Methodius  and  his  sovereign.*  The 
Ushop  Wichin,  who  should  have  acted  as  his  subordinate,  attached 
Imnself  to  the  German  party,  and  appeared  as  his  opponent.  It 
should  seem,  that  he  affected  the  air  of  one  who  had  been  directed  by 
the  pope  to  keep  a  watch  over  Methodius  and  see  that  he  remained 
true  to  the  principles  of  the  Latin  church,  and  attempted  nothing  in 
contradiction  to  them.  And  he  seems  to  have  taken  advantage  of 
iliis,  to  injure  the  archbishop  in  various  ways.3    Even  Swatopluk  ap- 

UOj  nobis  qaoqne  cum  habitatoribos  snis  the  tnie  canse  of  the  quarrel  is  correctly 

labacta  fuerat  tarn  in  caitu  Christianae  re-  stated  by  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  Gr^k 

%ionis,  quam  in  tributo  substantiae  secu-  church,  as  haying  been  the  ayersion  of  the 

laris,  quia  cxinde  primum  imbuti  et  ex  pa-  German  clei^  to  that  church.     See  the 

SUM  Chrisliani  sunt  facti.     Archbishop  passages  drawn  from  this  writine  bj  Do- 

ethodius  is  passed  over  in  silence  in  this  orowsky,  in  the  essay  already  referred  to, 

letter,  as  if  no  such  man  had  ever  existed,  Cyrill  and  Methodius.  P.  115. 

and  only  the  bishop  Wichin,  ordained  at  According  to  the  account  in  the  aboye 

Borne,  is  mentioned,  and  he  as  one  who  cited    biography  of  Clement,  Methodius 

had  been  ordained  for  a  country  then  for  died  in  Moravia,  having  administered  the 


the  first  time  subdued  by  the  Moravian  archiepiscopal  office  24  years ;  and  it 

princes,  and  then  for  the  first  time  made  not  until  after  his  death,  that  Uie  Frankish 

acquainted  with  Christianity  by  means  of  or  German  party  obtained  the  ascendancy, 

the  Moravians  (a  country  therefore  whose  and  induced  Swatopluk  to  persecute  those 

case  was  quite  different  from  that  of  the  who  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek 

Moravians,  who  had  before  this  been  con-  church.    Methodius  had  fixed  upon  one  of 

yerted  by  missionaries  from  Germany).  By  his  scholars,  Gorasd,  a  Moravian  acquaint- 

the  appointment  of  this  bishop,  the  inter-  ed  with  the  Greek  as  wcU  as  the  Slavonian 

ests  of  the  Grerman  church  were  not  endan-  language,  for  his  successor ;  but  this  person 

gered.  was  supplanted  by  bishop  Wichin  {BixvU 

*  See  on  a  future  page.  «(of ),  with  whom   Methodius  himself  had 

'  The  old  legends,  which  speak  of  the  many  contests,  and  who  stood  at  the  head 

misunderstanding  between  the  two,  of  the  of  the  German  party.     The  scholars  of 

excommunication  which  Methodius   pro-  Methodius,  among  whom  Gorasd,  Clement, 

nounced  on  the  prince,  of  his  journey  to  Naum,  Angelarius  and  Sabbas,  are  men* 

Borne  and  his  recall,  deserve  but  little  ere-  tioned  as  the  most  distinguished,  were  ez- 

dence,  owing  to  their  character  in  other  re-  pelled   the  country.    The  author  of  this 

spects,  and  particularly  on  account  of  the  writing    complains    of    the    ill-treatment 

want  of  all  connection  in  the  narratives,  which  they  suffered  from  the  German  sol- 

Besides.  the  cause  of  the  misunderstanding  dicrs:  Se/niT^oi  (Slavonian  name  for  the 

is  still  left  in  uncertainty.    But  by  com-  Germans)  t^vaei  rd  avrjfiepov  Ix^^f^C- 
paring  the  documents  already  cited,  and        •  We  infer  this  from  the  fact  that  the 

the  consolatory  letter  of  the  pope  to  Me-  pope,  in  his  letter  to  Methodius,  deemed  it 

thodius,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  and  by  necessary  to  assure  him,  that  he  had  never 

considering  the  fact  that  Methodius  soon  given  any  such  commission  to  that  bishop 

disappears  from  the  page  of  history,  we  (who  certainly  can  be  no  other  than  the 

may  come  to  some  clear  conclusion  with  Wichin  also  named  in  the  Life  of  arch- 

r^ard  to  the  truth  which  lies  at  the  bottom  bishop  Clement),  nor  bound  him  by  oath  to 

or  these  accounts.    In  the  narrative,  not  any  supervision  of  that  nature.     Neque 

now  before  me,  of  the  life  of  the  Bulgarian  episcopo  illi  palam  vel  secreto  aliud  facien- 

archbishop  Clement,  said  to  have  been  a  dum  injunximus  et  aliud  a  te  peragendum 

disciple  of  Methodius,  written  at  a  much  decrevimus,  quanto  minus  credendum  est, 

later  period,  from  which  a  fragment  was  ut  sacramentum  ab  eodem  episcopo  ex- 

fint  published  by  Leo  Allatius,  and  which  egerimns,  quern  saltem  levi  sermone  super 

published  complete  at  Vienna  in  1802,  hoc  negotio  allocati  non  faimus. 
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pealed  to  a  letter  of  the  pope  ;  whether  it  was,  that  he  misconstrued 
the  language  of  the  letter  above  cited,  or  that  he  pretended  to  have 
received  another.  Methodius  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter  p 
and  when  his  adversaries  appealed  to  those  plenary  powers  which  they 
had  received  from  the  pope,  he  began  doubtless  to  feel  perplexed  about 
this.  lie  reported  to  the  pope  the  whole  matter ;  and  begged  for  per- 
mission to  appear  himself  once  more  in  his  presence.  John  VIII. 
granted  him  his  request ;  and  was  desirous  at  the  same  time  of  hearing 
both  sides.  Meantime,  he  endeavored  to  assure  him,  by  a  friendly 
letter,^  of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions  towards  him ;  3  and  exhorted 
Wm  to  persevere  in  prosecuting  the  work  which  he  had  begun,  in  the 
confidence  that  if  God  was  for  him,  no  man  could  prevail  against  him. 
Methodius  availed  himself  of  the  permission  given  him  by  the  pipe. 
In  881,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  from  that  time  he  disappears  from  the 
records  of  history ;  whether  it  was,  that  he  soon  after  died,  or  that 
the  party  so  hostile  to  him  in  Moravia  did  not  permit  him  again  to  en- 
ter his  field  of  labor  in  that  country.  The  German  bishops  continued 
still  to  oppose  the  founding  of  an  independent  Moravian  archbishopric,^ 
till  the  Moravian  kingdom  was  dissolved,  and  became  a  prey  to  the 
Germans,  Hungarians  and  Bohemians. 

By  occasion  of  the  political  dependence  of  Bohemia  on  the  Mora* 
yian  kingdom,  at  the  time  when  Methodius  was  laboring  in  the  latter 
country,  duke  Borziwoi  of  Bohemia  became  acquainted  with  Chris- 
tianity at  the  court  of  his  Uege-lord,  and  was  baptized.^  For  a  Ions 
time,  however,  the  contest  was  maintained  between  Christianity  and 
paganism  in  the  afterwards  independent  kingdom  of  Bohemia.     Borzi- 

'  As  the  pope  savs  in  his  letter:  Quid-  ravian-Bohemian  legends  relate  that  when 

quid  enormiter  advcrsum  te  est  commis-  Borziwoi  betook  himself  to  the  court  of 

mm,  q«id(|uid  jam  dictus  episcopus  contra  Ws  feudal  lord^  and,  as  a  heathen,  could 

Bunm  ministerium  in  te  exercuit."  not  eat  at  the  same  table  with  him,  but 

«  Ep.  268.  Mansi  Concil.  T.  XVI.  f.  199.  must  eat  with  his  own  people,  sitting  upon 

'  "  Ideo  cessct  ista  dubietas,"  he  writes  the  ground,  Methodius  testified  sympathy 

f0  Jiim.  ''of  him,  and  improved  the  opportunity  to 

*  See  the  above  mentioned  letter  of  the  direct  his  attention  to  what  he  would  gain 
■rchbi<< 
and  the 
Hatto,  a J. , ...  . 

En  bisliops,  to  the  same  pope.    Illi  autem  the  vassal  to  his  superior,  is  at  l^t  coiifii- 

oravciis(rs  in  occasioncm  superbiae  as-  tent  with  Slavonian  customs.    See  abov^ 

gumunt,  ([uia  a  vestra  concessione  dicunt  ?•  313.  ^  tn    v 

86  metropoUtanum  suscipcre  et  singulariter       What  is  said  of  the  relation  of  Draho- 

degentos  alioruni  cpiscoporum  consortia  re-  mira  to  LudmiUa,  needed  a  more  careful 

futant.    Maiisi  Concil.  T.  XVlII.  f.  205.  examination.    The  Russian  legend,  consid- 

•  Dean  Cosmos,  of  Prague,  in  his  Bohe-  ered  by  those  who  are  versed  in  the  SUvo- 
mUn  Chronicles,  makes  mention  of  the  man  bterature,  as  very  ancient,  and  pub- 
baptism  of  Borziwoi  in  the  year  994.  Hshed  by  M.  Wostokow,  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Were  this  date  correct,  then,  according  to  ^^^  a  manuscnpt  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
what  we  have  above  remarked  respecting  represents  the  relation  of  Drahomira  to 
the  life  of  Methodius,  no  immediate  share  Christiwjity  ma  far  more  favorable  point  of 
can  be  assigned  to  him  in  the  conversion  "g^t.  When  I  wrote  what  is  found  in  the 
of  Borziwoi.  Dobrowsky,  the  learned  in-  text,  I  could  not  avail  myself  of  this  legend, 
▼cstigator  of  the  history  of  the  Slavonian  which  has  since  been  made  known  to  me, 
church,  thought  he  must  put  the  conver-  m  a  translation,  bj  a  special  kindness  of 
sion  of  Borziwoi  between  the  years  870  and  a  learned  scholar  m  the  Slavonian  litera- 
880;  see  his  Moravian  Legends  of  Cyrill  ture. 

and  Methodius,  p.  114.   The  contested  Mo- 
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irors  son,  duke  Wratislav,  left  behind  him,  at  his  death  in  925,  two 
minor  sons,  the  elder  named  Wenzeslav,  and  a  younger  Boleslav.  The 
care  of  their  education  was  entrusted  to  their  grandmother  Ludmilla, 
a  devoted  Christian,  and  she  was  at  the  head  of  the  Christian  party. 
Their  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  Drahomira  or  Dragomir,  who  became 
mistress  of  the  kingdom,  was  devoted  with  a  blind  zeal  to  paganism, 
and  doubtless  feared  also  lest  Ludmilla's  influence  might  endanger  her 

C)wer.  She  procured  her  assassination.  In  the  meantime,  Wenzes- 
V  had  received  into  a  susceptible  mind  the  seeds  of  Christian  piety 
imparted  to  him  by  his  grandmother.  The  ardor  of  his  Christian 
ieal,  however,  was  marred  by  one  defect.  He  had  not  been  so  educa- 
ted and  discipUned  as  to  qualify  him  for  acting  to  the  greatest  advantage 
as  aa sovereign,  for  the  advancement  of  Grod's  kingdom;  but  had  re- 
ceived such  training  and  direction  as  belonged  rather,  at  that  time,  to 
the  profession  of  a  clergyman  or  a  monk.  On  coming  to  the  govern- 
ment, he  exerted  himself  not  only  to  suppress  idolatry  and  to  destroy 
its  monuments,  but  also  to  introduce  Christian  discipline  and  a  reform- 
ation of  morals  among  his  people,  as  well  as  to  soften  the  rudeness 
of  their  manners.  He  abolished  the  frequent  and  cruel  punishments 
of  death,  and  founded  monasteries,  churches,  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions.i 

Already,  as  it  is  said,  he  waa  on  the  eve  of  abdicating  the  sove- 
reign authority,  becoming  a  monk,  and  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
when,  at  the  instigation  of  his  brother,  Boleslav,  a  man  fanatically 
devoted  to  paganism,  he  was  murdered,  in  the  year  938.  With  the 
accession  of  this  prince,  sumamed  the  Cruel,  paganism  again  revived. 
Yet,  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  into  which  Boleslav  was  forced  by  his 
conqueror,  the  emperor  Otho  I,  in  the  year  950,  he  was  obliged  to 
promise  the  restoration  of  the  churches  and  the  reestablishment  of 
the  priests.  He  himself  seems  to  have  undergone  some  change  of 
mind,  under  the  suffering  of  his  later  reverses,  and,  from  sincere  con- 
viction, to  have  professed  Christianity  at  a  later  period.  The  foundar 
iion  of  the  Bohemian  church  was  completed  by  his  son  and  successor, 
Boleslav  the  Mild,  under  whose  reign  this  church  was  established 
with  a  fixed  centrtd  point,  in  the  archbishopric  of  Prague.  Yet,  for 
a  long  time,  pa^n  barbarism  maintained  its  sway  in  Bohemia,  under 
the  garb  of  Christianity.^  Fierce  and  violent  were  the  contests  which 
Adsdbert,  a  man  sprung  from  a  noble  family  of  that  land,  and  edu- 
cated at  Magdeburg,  had  to  sustain,  when,  in  983,  he  became  arch- 
bishop of  Prague  ;  and,  impatient  of  the  hitherto  prevailing  outbreaks 
of  barbarism,  endeavored  to  compel  submission  from  the  people  to  all 
the  ordinances  of  the  church.  He  strove  particularly  to  suppress  poly- 
gamy, the  concubinage  of  the  clergy,  and  the  traffic  jn  Christian 
slaves  carried  on  by  the  Jews.^    Had  Adalbert  been  more  free  from 

*  See  Memoir  of  his  life  by  the  monk  (iee  Acta  sanctor.  April.  T.  IL  f.  179): 
Christian,  in  Balbini  epitome  hist,  reram  "  Pleriqae  nomine  tenos  Christiani  rita 
Bohemicaram,  f.  54.  gentilium  vivont.*' 

•  The  biographer  of  archbishop  Adal-  '  L.  c.  f.  181. 
bert  of  Pragae  says  of  the  Bohemians 
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fanatical  extravagances,  and  had  he  been  less  deficient  in  Christian 
prudence  and  coohiess,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  able  to  accona- 
plisli  more  than  he  did.  He  aspired  to  die  as  a  martyr.  After 
having  twice  fled  to  Rome  from  tiie  rude  people  who  would  not  listen 
to  his  voice,  and  retired  to  the  monastic  iSe,  and  twice  returned  homo 
to  his  see  at  the  pope's  command,  and  after  having  abandoned  it 
again  for  the  third  time,  in  following  his  restless  impulse  to  labor  and 
suffer  for  the  faith,  he  met  the  death  he  desired,  in  997,  among  the 
Prussians.  It  waa  not  till  the  year  1038,  that  Severus,  archbishop 
of  Prague,  succeeded,  imder  more  favorable  circumstances,  to  enforce 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  respecting  the  contract  and  sacred  observance 
of  a  Christian  marriage,  the  keeping  of  festival  days,  and  similar 
matters,  to  the  promulgation  of  which  he  pretended  to  have  been 
called  in  a  vision,  by  the  martyr  Adalbert  hunself.^  The  use  of  the 
Slavonian  language  in  divine  worship,  which  had  been  derived  by  this 
church  from  the  Moravians,  and  prevailed  in  scattered  instances,  was 
also  fiercely  opposed,  and  looked  upon  bjr  many  as  heretical.^ 

From  the  times  of  Charlemagne,  vanous  attempts  had  been  made, 
to  reduce  certain  populous  tribes  of  Slavonian  orign,  bearing  the 
name  of  Wends,  and  dwelling  on  the  northern  and  eastern  borders  of 
Germany,  between  the  Elbe,  Oder,  and  Saale,  to  the  Frankish  em- 
pire, and  bring  them  over  to  the  Komish  church.  But  that  Chris- 
tianity which  had  been  imposed  on  them  by  constraint,  and  with  the 
loss  of  their  Uberties  and  independent  individuality  as  a  nation,  be- 
came odious  to  them.  The  devastating  irruptions  of  the  Normans, 
ef  which  we  have  spoken  on  a  former  page,  contributed  to  the  revival 
of  paganism  in  these  districts.  Too  little  pains  had  been  bestowed 
on  the  business  of  giving  religious  instruction  to  this  people,  in  a  form 
adapted  to  their  national  peculiarities.  Though  individual  bishops 
to  whose  dioceses  many  people  from  these  tribes  belonged,  labored 
zealously  for  their  convei-sion,  yet  there  was  a  want  of  teachers  for 
them,  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  the  Slavonian  tongue.  And 
though  it  is  evident,  that  individual  bishops  and  monks,^  led  on  by 
their  pious  zeal,  did  really  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Slavonian,  yet 
the  number  was  too  small,  compared  with  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 

Jle  who  were  to  be  converted.  Had  the  example  of  CyriU  and 
lethodius  found  more  imitators,  the  planting  of  the  Christian  church 
among  these  populations  would  have  been  greatiy  facilitated.  How 
great  a  hindrance  was  presented  by  the  foreign  Uturgical  language, 
appears,  among  others,  from  the  following  example.  Among  the  per- 
sons zealously  engaged  in  laboring  for  the  conversion  of  the  Slavo- 

'  See  the  Chronicle  of  Cosmas,  book  history  of  the  conversion  of  the  Slavo- 

IL  nians,  cites  (L  L  c.  VI.  of  his  Chronica 

*  See  an  example  in  the  appendix  to  the  Slavomm)  an  old  tradition,  which  states, 

the  Chrouii.le  of  Cosmas.     See  Menken  that  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Lewis  IL 

Script,  rerum  Gcrmanicarum.  T.  III.  f.  monks  from  the  monastery  of  Corvey— * 

1786.  stimulated,  perhaps,  by  the  exaniple  of 

'  Helmold,  a  parish  priest  belonging  to  Anschar — had  gone  forth  as  missionaries 

the  village  Bosow,  in  the  bishopric  of  La-  among  these  Slavonian  tribes, 
bee,  who  in  the  twelfth  century  wrote  a 
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nians,  belonged,  in  the  last  half  of  the  tenth  century,  a  certun  BoBO, 
who  resided  first  as  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Emmeran,  at  Regens- 
burg,  and  was  then  employed  as  a  clergyman  in  the  service  of  the 
emperor  Otho  I.  He  learnt  the  Slayonian  language,  preached  in  it, 
eonverted  and  baptized  many  Slavomans  ;  and  the  emperor  rewarded 
his  labors,  by  making  him  the  first  bishop  over  the  see  of  Merseborg, 
founded  by  him  for  the  Slavonians.  He  now  wrote  off  for  them  the 
liturgical  forms  in  Slavonian  characters  ;^  but  in  spite  of  all  his  piuns 
to  get  them  to  sing  the  Kyrie  Eleison,  he  could  not  succeed.  They 
transformed  the  phrase  into  a  combination  of  Slavonian  words,  with  a 
somewhat  similar  sound,  Kyrkujolsa,  and  amused  themselves  with  the 
thought,  that  he  wanted  to  have  them  sing  "  the  alder  stands  in  the 
hedge."  It  is  a  just  remark,  that  a  very  different  impression  would, 
doubtless,  have  been  made  on  these  Slavonians,  if  Boso  had  taught 
them  to  sing  the  Slavonian  Po  milui. 

Excited  anew  by  the  oppressions  they  suffered,  the  Slavonian  tribes 
repeatedly  broke  away  from  the  yoke  imposed  on  them  ;  until  at  last 
it  became  possible,  though  not  before  a  great  portion  of  the  people 
were  exterminated,  and  their  national  existence  destroyed,  to  bring 
about,  in  a  way  contradictory  to  the  very  essence  of  Cliristianity,  the 
establishment  of  the  church  among  them.^ 

The  emperor  Otho  I.  availed  himself  of  the  victories  gained  by  his 
predecessor,  Henry  I,  and  by  himself,  over  the  Slavonian  tribes  in 
Germany,  to  give  a  firm  shaping  to  the  new  Wend-Grerman  church, 
by  founding  several  bishoprics ;  and,  in  so  doing,  he  took  pains  to  fiU 
these  bishoprics  with  men  already  distinguished  for  their  zeal  in  pro- 
moting the  difiusion  of  Christianity  among  these  tribes.  In  946,  he 
founded  the  bishopric  at  Havelberg,  in  948  the  bishopric  at  Altei^- 
burg,  or  Oldenburg,  among  the  Obotrites,  one  of  the  principal  seats 
of  the  Slavonian  power  in  Germany.  This  last-named  bishopric 
became  extremely  rich,  and  the  bishops  could  employ  their  wealth 
as  a  means  for  binding  the  Slavonian  population,  and  their  princes,  to 
tiiemselves.  Furthermore,  in  968  he  founded  the  bishoprics  of  Meis- 
sen, Merseburg,  Zeitz  (which  latter  bishopric  was  transferred,  in 
1029,  to  the  stronger  city  of  Naumburg)  ;  and,  in  968,  he  gave  the 
new  Slavonian  church,  with  the  concurrence  of  pope  John  XIII,  a 
fixed  central  point,  in  the  archbishopric  founded  at  Magdeburg.3  It 
was  the  emperor's  design,  that  the  bishopric  of  Oldenburg,  like  the 

'  Hie  at  sibi  commissos  eo  facilios  in-  jamdudum  procnl  dnbio   facile  converti 

ftrneret,  Slavonica  scripserat  verba.    Dit-  posse  ad  Cnristianitatem,  nisi  Siixonnm 

mar  Merseberg.  Chronica  1.  11.  f.  24.  ed.  obstitissit  avaritia.    Quibas  mens  pronior 

Baineccii.  Francof.  1580.    But  the  whole  est   ad  pensiones  vecdgaliam,  qaam  ad 

paisa^e  is  more  complete,  in  the  edition  in  convcrsionem  gentilium.     Nee  attendant 

Leibniz  Script  remm.  Bmnsvic.  T.  I.  miseri  quantum  suae  cupiditatis  luant  pe- 

'  Adam  of  Bremen  and  Hclmold  agree  riculum,  qui  Christianitatem  in  Slavonia 

in  stating  that  the  oppressions  and  extor-  primo  per  avaritiam  turbaverunt,  deinde 

tions   practised   against   the  Slavonians,  per  crudeiitatem  snbjecto  ad  rcT>e]Iandum 

tfirew  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  conver-  coCgerunt  et  nunc  salutem  eorum,  qui  ere- 

■ion.    Adam  of  Bremen  cites  the  remark  dere  Tcllent  pecuniam  solum   exigendo 

which  he  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  then  contemnant" 

Idng  of  Denmark:    "^Fopnlos  SlAvonim  *  See  Helmold  L  L  c  ISl 
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other  Slavonian  bishoprics,  should  be  subordinate  to  this  common 
metropolis ;  but  this  plan  was  finstrated  bj  the  opposition  of  the 
archbishops  Of  Hamburg,  who  asserted  the  cliums  of  tiie  ecclesiastical 
province  originally  assigned  to  them  J  The  first  archbishop  of  Mag- 
deburg was  Adalbert,  from  a  monastery  at  Triers,  who  was  ordained 
bishop  with  a  view  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Slavonians  on  the 
island  of  Riigen.^  Having  foimd  it  impossible,  however,  to  get  any 
access  to  the  minds  of  the  people,  he  presided  for  some  time  over  the 
abbey  of  Weissenburg,  when  a  new  and  wider  field  of  labor  among 
the  Slavonians  was  opened  to  him,  as  archbishop  of  Magdeburg.3 

But  new  oppressions  and  insults  led  to  a  new  and  general  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Wends.  One  of  their  chiefs,  by  name  Mistiwoi,  who  had 
become  a  Christian,  and  attached  himself  to  the  service  of  German 
sovereigns,  was  exasperated  by  a  personal  injury.  In  983,  he  cot 
lected  together  his  countrymen  for  a  new  contest,  at  Rethre,  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  Wendish  worship,  and  hence  also  the  central  point 
of  the  nation ;  and  soon  Northern  Germany  was  wasted  by  fire  and 
sword.  Every  Christian  foundation  was  destroyed  with  unsparing 
fury  ;  and  paganism  stood  erect  again  among  these  Slavonians.  Yet 
Christianity  must  have  left  a  more  enduring  impression  on  the  mmd 
of  the  Wendish  chief  himself;  and  when  his  passions  had  time  to  sub- 
fflde,  he  probably  contemplated  what  he  had  lost,  with  repentance  and 
regret.  As  his  countrymen  refused  to  tolerate  him  while  he  renudned 
a  Christian,  he  finally  left  them,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days, 
as  a  Christian,  at  Bardewik.^ 

A  somewhat  similar  change  in  the  course  of  his  reli^ous  convictions 
was  experienced  by  Gottschalk,  an  uncle  of  this  Mistiwoi,  whose  life  forms 
an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  conversion  of  Slavonian  tribes 
in  Germany.  Educated  in  a  school  at  Luneburg,  he  received  a  Chris- 
tian training,  when  the  news  of  the  murder  of  his  father,  the  Wendish 
prince  Udo,  so  wrought  upon  his  mind,  that  he  fled  from  Luneburg, 
determined  to  revenge  his  father's  death  on  the  enenues  of  his  people.^ 
The  spirited  and  enterprising  youth  collected  together  his  countrymen 
for  a  new  and  bloody  war,  and  spread  havoc  and  desolation  over 
North- Albingia,  in  the  district  of  Hamburg  and  Holstein.  But  the 
Christian  feelings,  instilled  into  him  by  his  religious  education,  could 
not  be  wholly  suppressed  at  once ;  and  it  so  happened,  that  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion,  whUe  surveying  the  scene  of  desolation  which  he  had 
created,  and  beholding  a  once  populous  and  highly  cultivated  district, 
which  had  been  sprinkled  over  with  numerous  churches,  converted  into 
a  barren  waste,  he  was  seized  with  deep  pangs  of  remorse  at  the  refleo- 
iion  that  all  this  misery  was  caused  by  himself;  his  conscience  was 
aroused,  and  he  felt  constrained  to  make  restitution  for  the  wrong,  and 
once  more  consecrate  his  life  to  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  edu- 
cated. This  Grottschalk  became,  in  1047,  the  founder  of  a  great  Wen- 
dish kingdom.     The  whole  aspect  of  things  was  now  changed ;  for  a 

'Keel.  riae  Mftfdebareensu  in  Meibom.  Scriptoret 

'  Or  the  Russians.    S«e  farther  on.  remm  Germ.  T.  I.  f.  734. 

'  See  the  old  Narratio  de  erectio  eode-       *  Halmold  L  c  16.     *  Hdmold,.!  c  H 
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daef  f^irnkz  brxi  die  pmfile  iL-CBBeiTes.  mbA 
kre  <if  faii  erjmennKiL.  w  fboiin^  to  issnn  m 
ttpoA  fcr  their  ve34>em^  GndaBtr  shI  Cfa 
fefaalk  ieut  m  ererr  dxrecdon  for  dergrmeB  to 
lii  l^^Jie ;  vfaoeh  vv  aaeuied  hjweicr,  viih  tfcis  feiil  ir—iTnnin|^t^ 
Ifaac  QunT  of  them  vere  igDonms  of  die  StarmoB  kngoage.  Golfc- 
iduJk  cobzribated  Lk  owm  eft'Tte  to  remedr  tUs  defiency.  In  Ite 
difireh  be  often  addressed  eiiiortatarT  dLwLumscA  to  liie  peo|]le,  md 
trsoslat«d  for  tLem  the  fonxa  of  the  Litzn  fimrgr,  widcfa  die  bishiy 
tttd  priests  med,  into  die  SlaToiuai  tongDe.^  Nev  cfctiihea  and 
flioDafiUTies  were  founded  at  Lnbee*  Oidenboig,  Baiaeharg,  J^^i^wm 
(Lemthuu),  Mecklenburg,  a  prinripal  place  of  the  Obotritea  (not  &r 
mm  WLsmar).  Adalbert  or  Albrecht,  archbtafaop  of  BremeB  or  Haa- 
bitrg,  encoaraged  him,  in  an  intervieir  at  Hambnig.,  to  stead&stawss 
in  defendbz  the  fiuth,  and  to  perseTerance  in  leal  for  its  diffm^Bi^ 
Bremen  being  at  that  time  the  central  point  for  the  nrewcns  of  Ae 
Korth,  where  banished  bishops,  clergrmen.  and  monks  from  all  qnar- 
ten  gathered  aioond  him.  for  whom  he  had  to  {xoTide  die  means  of 
Sob»u;tence,  Albrecht  jovfoDv  welcomed  the  opportoni^  which  was 
nfm  offered  to  him  of  assigning  them  elsewhere  a  &?ld  of  labor  j*  dMm^ 
H  ma«t  be  confessed  that  snch  per&C'ns  were  not  ahraja  the  best 

rlffied  to  act  as  mis^onaries  among  the  SlarcHiians.  With  his  seal 
the  difliision  of  Christianitr.  this  prelate  miited  an  ambition  to 
appear  as  a  patriarch  of  the  Nordi ;  and  this  induced  him,  for  the  yss- 
yjac  fj{  multiplying  the  number  of  bishoprics  under  his  care,  to  dirido 
one  bishopric  of  Oldenburg  into  three,  and  to  found  two  other  Insboprics 
at  Ratzeburg  and  Mecklenburg,'  which  may  hare  been  a  salutary  thing 
for  the  new  church  among  a  rude  people  diat  needed  careful  otqp* 
sight.     Yet  diis  new  ecclesiastical  creation  was  soon  destroyed. 

Tliongh  Gottschalk  had  converted  a  large  portion  of  his  peo}de  to 
Chrii^tianity,  at  least  to  all  appearance  ;  yet  the  heathen  portion, 
whose  fury  he  had  roused  against  him  by  his  zeal  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  and  by  the  alliances  which  he  had  formed  with  the  Chris- 
tian princes  of  Germany,  was  still  too  strong  ;  and  the  devout  king  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  his  zeal.  On  the  9th  of  June,  A.  D.  1066,  he  penidied 
as  a  martyr  at  Leutzen,*  together  with  the  priest  Ebbo  (Eppo),  who 
was  sacrificed  on  the  altar,  and  many  ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  who 
were  made  to  suffer  a  variety  of  tortures.  The  monk  Ansverus  and 
others,  were  stoned  to  death  near  Ratzeburg.     This  monk^  is  said  to 

'  i'rinccpfi  Godescalctifl  tanto  religionis  vote  pctoretar,  maximc  ab  aqoflonalibas 
exarxit  htiulio,  ut  ordinis  8ui  oblitas,  fre-  popnlu,and  Uelmold  l.I.c.22.  Conflaebuit 
qaenu^r  in  ecclcnia  sennoricm  exhortationis  cr^  in  cariam  ejos  ranlti  saoerdotea  et  re- 
ad po|»ulum  fcccrit,  ca  quae  mystice  ab  li^osi,  plcriqae  etiam  episcopi,  qui  sedibos 
epiAfopiH  ct  prcMbytcris  aiccbantur,  Sola-  suis  extnrbati,  mcnsae  ejos  erant  parti- 
'▼oniciH  verbis  cupicns  rcddere  planiora.  cipes,  qnornm  sarcina  ipse  aUevian  Ctt- 
Adam.  Brfmcn^.  bist.  ecclcs.  c.  138.  Agree-  piens,  transmisit  cos  in  latitndinem  gen- 
.ifig  to  a  word,  as  generally  in  tbis  section  tium. 
respcctin)^  Gottschalk,  llelmold  Chronica  '  Helmold  I.  c.  22. 
BUvor.  1. 1,  c.  20.  *  Adam  of  Bremen  sajs :  Passu  est 

■  A 'lam  of  Bremen  c.  142.    Ut  parvula  no«ter  Maccabaeus. 
Brema  ex  illiiis  virtutc  instar  Roraae  di-        *  See  Adam  of  Bremen,  c.  166  and  tfafi 

tnlgata  ab  omnibus  terrarum  paitibiis  de-  appendix,  Helmold  L  c.  sa. 
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have  entreated  the  pagans  that  they  vould  first  stone  his  companions, 
ibr  whose  steadfastness  he  had  fears,  and  when  these  had  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom, he  fell  cheerfully  on  his  knees,  and  offered  up  his  life.  The 
old  bishop,  John  of  Mecklenberg,  was  first  beaten  all  over  with  clubs, 
then  dragged  in  mockery  through  the  several  cities  of  the  Slavonians : 
and  as  he  refused  to  deny  the  faith,  his  hands  and  feet  were  cut  off. 
and  then  his  head,  fixed  upon  a  pole,  was  carried  about  in  triumph, 
and  offered  to  the  Wendish  god  Kadegost  in  the  Temple  at  Rethre 
(see  above  p.  825) ;  which  cruelties  were  the  beginning  of  a  new, 
general  and  fierce  revolt  among  the  Slavonians.  Those  who  contmued 
steadfast  in  their  faith  were  murdered.  The  adjacent  Christian  prov- 
inces became  once  more  a  scene  of  desolation. 

In  this  period  was  laid  also  the  foundation  of  the  Russian  church ; 
indeed,  the  first  seeds  of  Christianity  are  said  to  have  been  conveyed 
among  the  Russians  about  the  time  they  began  to  be  united  in  one 
monarchy  under  the  foreign  prince  Rurik,  sprung  from  the  Norman 
race  of  the  Waragians.  In  spreading  themselves  to  the  southern 
parts  of  the  present  Russia,  on  the  borders  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  East,  they  were,  like  other  nations  in  the  like  circumstances,  made 
acquainted  with  Christianity ;  and  Greek  emperors  and  patriarchs  of 
Constantmople  were  induced  to  make  attempts  for  their  conversion. 
In  the  circdar  letter,  issued  by  the  patriarch  J?hotius,  in  866,  against 
the  Latin  church,  he  states,  among  other  things,  that  the  people  called 
Bus^ans,^  hitherto  noted  for  their  barbarism  and  cruelty,  nad  forsaken 
idolatry,  received  Christianity,  and  allowed  a  bishop  to  be  placed 
over  them.^  Photius  eviden^  describes  the  change  said  to  have  been 
produced  by  means  of  the  Greek  church  among  the  Russians,  in  a 
Doastful  and  exaggerated  style  ;  but  some  truth  doubtless  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  this  exaggerated  representation.  These  attempts  to  intro- 
duce Christianity  among  the  Russians  seem  to  have  been  continued 
also  by  the  emperor  Basilius  the  Macedonian,  and  the  restored  patri- 
arch Ignatius,  of  Constantinople ;  though  here  also,  the  exaggerated 
accounts  of  Greek  historianSjS  mixed  with  those  fables  which  so  easily 
sprung  up  and  spread  among  the  Greeks  of  this  period,  are  not  entitled 
to  absolute  confidence.  The  commercial  intercourse,  as  well  as  the 
wars  of  the  Russians  with  the  Greek  empire,  the  enlistment  of  the 
Wara^ans  in  the  service  of  the  Byzantine  government,  all  this  contri- 
buted to  bring  it  about,  that  in  the  succeeding  times  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries,  many  seeds  of  Christianity  should  be  scattered  anew 
among  the  Russians,  without  bemg  followed,  however,  by  conversions 
to  any  great  extent.  When  in  the  year  945,  the  Russian  Grand 
prince  Igur  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Greek  empire,  the 
baptized  Russians  in  the  army  who  swore  by  the  (rod  of  the  Christians, 
and  the  pagans  who  swore  by  their  Slavonian  god  Perun,^  were  already 
distinguished  in  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  and  mention  is  made  of  a 
^urch  dedicated  to  Elias  at  Kiew,  the  capital  of  the  Russico-Wara^an 

'  Td  fr^voc  rd  Kokovfuvov  P«f.  *  See  the  treaty  of  peace  in  the  Annals 

*  Fhotii  epistolae  ed.  Montacnt.  f.  5S.  of  the  Rnssiaa  monk  and  historian  Nestor, 

'  See  e.  g.  Cedreni  Annales  ed.  Basil,  f.  who  lived  near  the  close  of  this  period,  in 

484.  tb6  translatkHi  of  ScUomt,  VoL  IY.  p.  9ft 
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empire.^  This  town  seems  to  have  been  the  most  important  centre  for 
tlie  difiusion  of  Christianity  in  these  districts.^  The  rulers  of  the  Rna- 
sian  empire  were  more  talcen  up  with  other  concerns,  than  with  such 
as  related  to  the  interests  of  religion  ;  and  the  very  difierence  itself  be- 
tween the  religion  of  the  Waragians,  the  stock  out  of  which  the  ruling 
dynasty  had  sprung,  and  who  by  virtue  of  their  Norman  descent  were 
riven  to  the  religion  of  Odin,  and  that  of  the  people  devoted  to  tbe 
Slavonian  idolatry,  may  have  served  to  promote  the  more  liberal 
tolerance  of  a  third  religion. 

By  witnessing  the  forms  of  Christian  worship  at  Kiew,  and  by  what 
they  here  learnt  concerning  Christianity,  opportunity  was  now  given 
to  tiie  Russians  of  comparing  the  old  rude  service  of  idols  with  Chris* 
tianity,  and  thus  it  may  have  come  about,  that  Olga,  grand  princess 
of  Russia,  was  inspired  with  a  desire  of  embracing  the  Christian  fiuth. 
In  955,  she  made  a  journey,  perhaps  for  this  special  purpose,  to  Cott- 
stantinople,  intending  to  receive  baptism  in  the  chief  city  of  Christaaa 
culture  ;  unless  it  may  be  supposed  that  she  undertook  the  journey  for 
some  other  cause,  and  was  first  induced  by  the  impression  made  on 
her  mind  by  witnessing  the  ceremonies  of  Christian  worship  on  the 
spot,  and  by  the  persuasion  of  the  Greeks,  to  receive  the  ordinance  of 
baptism  .3  She  took  at  her  baptism  the  name  Helena.  She  by  no 
means  succeeded,  however,  in  gaining  over  her  son  Swatoslav,  and  her 
peopfle  generally,  to  Christianity.  Perhaps  she  had  recourse,  in  the 
year  959  or  960,  to  the  emperor  Otho  I,  attracted  by  his  fame  which 
had  spread  far  and  wide  in  every  direction,  and  by  the  accounts  given 
of  the  zeal  he  manifested  for  the  conversion  of  the  Slavonian  tribes ; 

Erhaps  by  the  ambassador  whom  she  sent  to  his  court  she  requested 
n  to  send  her  a  bishop  and  priests.*    If  this  story  really  refers  to 

*  L.  c.  p.  99.  that  the  Russian  Grand  Duchess  made  this 

•  The  three  following  towns,  Dorstede,  request  to  the  emperor  only  in  pretence 
Bremen  and  Kicw,  were  the  most  impor-  (ficte),  and  that  he  was  deceived  by  the 
tant  metropolitan  centres  for  the  European  Kussians,  cannot  be  considered  as  alto- 
missions  in  this  period.  gether  inconsistent  with  the  supposition 

•  Nestor's  Annals,  1.  c.  Vol.  V.  p.  60.  that  the  empress  of  Rnssia  is  referred  to; 
The  Greek  historians  also  relate  this  event,  for  her  son  being  reallv  an  enemy  of  Chri»- 
They  name  the  grand  duchess  'EXya.  See  tianity,  and  the  peopfe  generally  devoted 
Cedren.  AnnaL  I.  c.  f.  524  near  the  end.  to  paganism,  it  might  happen  that  the  bnh- 
The  emperor  Constantino  Porphyropcne-  op  sent  to  them  from  Germany  was  fright 
tos,  under  whose  reign  this  happened,  has  encd  away  by  the  unfavorable  receptioa 
described,  in  his  work  on  the  ceremonies  which  he  met  from  the  multitude,  and  it 
of  the  Byzantine  court,  the  solemn  recep-  may  have  been  unjustly  inferred  from  the 
tion  of  Olga  at  Constantinople ;  but  in  this  unsuccessful  issue  of  the  mission,  that  Olgti 
connection  he  makes  no  mention  of  her  had  a  bad  object  in  view.  But  supposing 
baptism,  this  being  foreign  to  the  design  the  story  to  relate  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
of  his  work.  See  tliis  Work  cd.  Niebuhr,  island  ROgen,  it  admits  of  being  easily  ex- 
Vol.  I.  p.  594.  plained,  that  these  Utter,  who  were  devoted 

*  The  confounding  toother  of  Rugi  (as  pagilns  till  down  into  the  twelfth  century, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  RQgen,  but  sent  an  embassy  to  the  emperor  with  an 
sometimes  also  the  Russians  are  called)  entirely  different  object  in  view  from  that 
and  of  Russi,  Ruscia  gens,  makes  this  which  they  openly  expressed,  and  that  they 
Story,  which  occurs  in  the  old  German  purposely  deceived  him.  But  still  it  re- 
dironiclers  of  the  eleventh  century,  a  mat-  mains  smgular  and  unaccountable,  that 
ter  oi  dispute  The  question  arises,  whe-  several  of  the  German  chroniclen  shoiild 
ther  the  island  of  Ragen,  or  Russia,  is  so  distinctlT  assert,  that  it  was  the  Rnssiaa 
meant.    The  stMement  of  the  chronidetB,  prinoeu  Hdma  bapHged  at  ComOaiUmepk 
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ili6  Rti£BianS)  then  tiie  abovemeniioned  Adalbert  (p.  825),  who  after- 
wards became  bishop  of  Magdeburg  visited  that  country,  but  was  soon 
induced,  bj  the  unfortunate  issue  of  his  mission,  to  return  home  again 
to  Germany. 

Vladimir,  uncle  to  the  grand  duchess,  who  had  before  been  a  zeal- 
ous pagan,  was  the  first  who  began  to  waver  in  his  religious  opinions. 
Having  rendered  himself  famous  by  his  conquests  far  and  wide,  it  is 
said  that  people  of  various  nations,  Bulgarians  from  the  districts  bor^ 
dering  on  the  Wolga,  who  unlike  those  dwelling  near  the  Danube,  were 
not  devoted  to  Christianity  but  to  Mohammedanism, —  the  Chazars 
who  were  Jews,  also  Greek  and  Latin  Christians,  sought  to  gain  him 
over  to  their  respective  religions.  He  resolved  on  sending  embassies 
to  different  countries,  to  obtain  more  accurate  information  with  regard 
to  the  character  of  the  different  religions  and  modes  of  worship ;  and 
ihen  to  make  his  selection  according  to  the  reports  which  he  received. 
Those  of  his  messengers  who  went  to  Constantinople  were  invited  to 
attend  the  whole  service,  even  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  in  the 
great  church  of  St.  Sophia.  The  magnificence  of  the  church,  the 
solemn  pomp  of  the  worship  according  to  the  Greek  rites,  made  a  sin- 
gular impression  on  the  minds  of  these  rude  men,  and  the  report  of  it 
which  they  sent  back  to  their  prince,  determined  him  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity according  to  the  Greek  rites.i  Vladimir  was  baptized  in  the 
year  980,  in  the  old  Christian  commercial  city  of  Cherson  (Kerssan  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Dnieper),  conquered  by  himself,  and  received 
at  his  baptisp  the  name  Wassily.  He  married  the  Greek  princess 
Anna,  and  tiien  took  measures  to  introduce  Christianity  among  his 
people*  To  effect  this  object,  he  made  use  of  his  authority  as  ruler ; 
the  idols  were  destroyed,  and  the  people  were  commanded  to  submit 
to  baptism.     Vast  bodies  of  men  and  women  appeared  with  their  chit 

who  sent  this  embassy.    Such  a  statement  beheld  at  Constantinople  eyerything  else 

eoold  not  sarely  arise  out  of  nothing.    But  is  eclipsed.    As  they  visited  the  church  on 

one  hypothesis,  dien,  remains,  unless  the  a  great  festival,  the  multitude  of  lights,  the 

Wbole  be  referred  to  the  Russians,  viz.  that  melody  of  the  music,  then  the  prepamtioQ 

two  embassies,  one  of  the  Rugians,  and  an-  for  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  the 

odier  of  the  Russians,  were  sent  with  dif-  hypo-deacons  and  deacons  marching  forth 

fmnt  objects  to  the  emperor  and  that  tliese  with  torches  and  the  flabellas,  the  solemn 

two  have  been  confounded  together  in  the  procession  of  the  higher  clei^y,  etc  filled 

neoonnt  See  the  German  accounts  brought  them  with  astonishment.    When  according 

tO£ether  in  Schlozer's  Nestor,  V.  p.  1 06.  to  this  Greek  story  Cjrrill  and  Athanasins 

^  Nestor's  account,  who  lived  partly  in  (which  without  doubt  should  be  Methodius) 

Ihe  same  century  with  Vladimir  (see  Ka-  are  said  to  have  visited  Russia,  and  intro- 

nmsim's  History  of  Russia,  translated  by  duced  among  the  natives  their  Slavonian 

Hanenscbild,  Ba.  I.  p.  169,  and  Strahl.  alphabet,  the  inaccuracy  of  the  account 

History  of  the  Russian  Church,  Th.  I.  p.  61 ),  here  becomes  evident    And  so  also  Basi- 

agrees  for  the  most  part  with  the  anony-  lius  II.  may  have  been  here  confounded 

AMU  Graek  acconnts,  which  Banduri  has  with  Basilius  the  Macedonian,  and  a  later 

ynblishcNd  bnperium  Orient.  T.  IL  Ani*  with  some  earlier  missionary  enterprise  of 

■ladyers.    in    Constantin.    Porphyrogene.  the  Greeks  among  the  Russians.    So  too 

t,  S3.    But  the  story  published  by  Banduri  the  story  ot  the  miracle  wrought  among 

frtmi  a  Parisian  manuscript  is  only  a  frag-  the  Russians  (see  above),  which  certainly 

Bent    It  presupposes  many  of  the  facts  belongs  to  the  time  of  Basilius  the  Mace- 

wbidti  occur  in  the  Russian  account    It  be-  donian,  is  interwoven  with  this  tale.    The 

ffau  by  saying  that  the  four  messengers  chronelogical  date,  as  fixed  by  Nestor,  de- 

Tisited  Rome.    They  are  delighted  with  serves,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  preference, 
what  they  saw  at  Rome;  but  by  what  they 

28* 
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dren  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  and  were  baptised  at  one  and  the 
8ame  time.  Yet  no  sooner  had  this  outward  conversion  been  fercibW 
effected,  than  schools  were  established  at  Kiew,  and  tiie  CjriDiaa  $L 
phabet  and  Cyrillian  translation  of  the  Bible  used  for  Christiaii  in- 
struction.^ 

Vladimir's  successor  Jaroslaw,  1019 — 1054,  endeavored  to  advanee 
still  Airther  the  Christian  culture  of  th6  people  by  schools,  churches 
and  monasteries,  and  bj  arrangements  for  the  translation  of  religioas 
and  theological  books  from  the  Greek  into  the  Slavonian  language  of 
the  country.  At  Kiew  was  founded  the  first  archbishopric  of  the  Bna- 
sian  church,  and  Jaroslaw  was  desirous  of  making  it,  and  with  it  the 
entire  Russian  church,  independent  of  the  patriarch  at  Constantinojde. 
This  independence,  however,  was  but  a  tnuisitory  appearance. 

From  Bohemia  the  Christian  church  was  transplanted  to  Poland, 
Duke  Mjesko  or  Miecislaw  of  Poland,  the  first  Polish  king,  was  per- 
suaded by  his  queen,  the  Christian  Bohemian  princess  Dambrowska, 
in  the  year  966,  to  receive  baptism.  The  old  pagan  worship  was  only 
suppressed  by  force ;  the  adoption  of  Christian  customs  was  eflfected  in 
the  same  way ;  hence  paganism  resisted  for  a  long  time  a  Christiamtj 
thus  imposed  on  the  people.  By  the  establishment  of  several  bishop- 
rics and  of  an  archbishopric  at  Gnesen,  the  organization  of  this  churdi 
was  afterwards  completed. 

The  Hungarians,  who  emigrating  from  Asia,  at  the  close  of  the  ninth 
century  and  onwards,  conquered  Pannonia,  destroyed  the  Moravian 
kingdom,  and  spread  consternation  over  the  south-eastern  parts  of  G^ 
many,  settled  down,  it  is  true,  in  countries,  where  the  ChnlBtian  church 
bad  been  long  since  established,  and  where  they  were  surrounded  by 
Christian  nations ;  but  they  remained  untouched  by  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  and  proved  themselves  to  be  enemies  to  all  Christian  foun- 
dations, as  nothing  was  spared  in  the  destruction  which  they  left  be- 
hind them.* 

The  connection  of  the  Hungarians  with  the  Greek  empire,  is  said 
to  have  furnished  the  first  occasion  for  missionary  enterprise  amonff 
that  people.  About  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  it  is  reported 
that  two  Hungarian  princes,  Bulosudes  and  Gylas,  were  baptized  at 
Constantinople  ;  the  latter  of  whom  took  back  with  him  Hierotheot, 
a  monk,  as  a  bishop  for  his  people.^  But  some  question  may  arise 
with  regard  to  the  motives  which  induced  these  two  princes,  who 
were  loaded  with  costly  presents  at  Constantinople,  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity.    It  is  certain  that  Bulosudes  soon  fell  away  again  from  the 

*  This  doubtless  gave  origin  to  that  (diocesis)  jam  moltis  retro  actifl  temporibvi 
Greek  story,  involving  an  anachronism,  ex  vicinionim  freqnenti  popolatione  barfaft- 
abont  the  mission  of  Cyrill  to  the  Russians,  rornm  deserta  et  in  solitadinem  redaeta, 
and  the  introduction  of  his  Slavonian  al-  nullum  Christianae  professionis  habitato- 
phabet  by  himself.  rem  meminet,  namely,  till  the  conquest  of 

*  So  says  pope  Benedict  YII,  or  rather  Hungary  by  the  emperorOthoI,  usque  dmn 
YI,  in  a  letter  which  in  the  ^ear  ^74  he  gcnitor  pii  imperatoris  nostri  bellico  tro- 
wrote  to  the  German  archbishops,  after  phaeo  eorum  rires  retundit"  See  Manii 
having  spoken  of  the  diocese  of  the  arch-  Concil.  T.  XDL  t  53. 

biahopric  of  Lorch  in  Pannonia :  ^'  Quae       '  See  Cedren'a  Amuli,  1 594. 
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Christianity  which  he  may  never  have  ancerely  received  to  his  former 
paganism  ;  and  the  conversion  of  Oylas  was  followed,  at  least,  by  no 
important  results.  Tet  Christianity  seems  to  have  been  preserved 
alive  in  the  family  of  Gylas.  His  daughter,  Sarolta,  made  profesnon 
of  Christianity ;  and,  being  married  to  the  Hungarian  prince  Geisai 
she  made  him  also  favorably  disposed  towards  the  same  religion. 
*  We  may  add  to  this,  that  when  the  power  of  the  Hungarians  was 
broken,  bv  the  severe  defeat  they  experienced  in  the  war  with  ttie 
emperor  Otho  I.  in  955,  and  by  other  unsuccessful  wars  in  the  next 
succeeding  years,  they  were  compelled  to  renounce  their  thirst  for 
conquest,  and,  in  particular,  to  enter  into  more  peaceful  relations  with 
the  German  empire.  Thus  for  the  first  time,  from  about  the  year 
970,  the  bishops  on  the  south-eastern  borders  of  the  German  empire 
Ibund  it  in  their  power  to  establish  missions  for  the  benefit  of  this 
people.^  Pilgrim,  bishop  of  Passau,  drew  up,  in  974,  for  pope  Bene- 
dict VI,  a  remarkable  report  concerning  the  spread  of  Christianity 
m  Hungary,  which  had  been  brought  about  under  the  influence  of 
these  new  peaceful  relations.^  He  writes  to  the  pope,  that  he  had 
been  earnestly  solicited  by  the  Himgarians,  either  to  come  to  them  in 
person,  or  to  send  them  missionaries.  He  had  sent  to  them  monks, 
priests,  and  other  ecclesiastics,  and  about  five  hundred  Hungarians  of 
Dolh  sexes  had  been  baptized.  Particularly  instructive,  with  respect 
to  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  Himgary,  as  well  as  supported  by 
internal  evidences  of  probability,  is  his  report  concerning  the  secret 
Christians  in  Hungary.  Many  Christians  were  to  be  found  among 
tiiem,  who  had  been  carried  away  captives  from  different  nations. 
But  these  had  not  been  allowed  to  observe  the  Christian  forms  of  wor- 
ship. They  could  only  get  their  children  baptized  clandestinely. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  they  enjoyed  complete  religious  freedom ; 
they  could  build  churches,  and  provide  themselves  with  clergymen. 
They  hastened  in  crowds  to  the  spot  where  their  children  could  be 
baptized ;  and,  according  to  the  bishop's  report,  their  jov  was  as 

K^at,  as  if  they  had  returned  to  their  homes  from  a  foreign  land.' 
gans  and  Christians  lived  for  a  time  peaceably  together.'*  These 
communities,  consisting  of  foreign  Christians,  scattered  among  the 
pagan  population,  were  certainly  an  important  preparation  for  the  fur- 
ther spread  of  Christianity.  But  when  the  bishop  proceeds  to  say, 
that  nearly  all  the  people  were  ready  to  adopt  the  Christian  faith,  we 
most  consider  this,  as  well  as  many  other  of  his  sayings,  as  a  some- 
what exaggerated  statement ;  since  other  accounts,  which  we  shall  pre-* 
sently  cite,  by  no  means  confirm  the  supposition,  that  the  state  o^ 

'  So  Pilgrim,  bishop  of  Passan,  in  974,  Chronicon  Monasterii   Beichenpeigeiisif. 

writes  to  pope  Benedict  VI:   "^Neophyta  Monachii  1611.  p.  24. 

ITDgarorum  gens,  apud  qnam  focderc  pac-  '  Gratulantar  omnes  tanqoam  de  pera- 

to  sab  occasionc  pacis  fiduciam  sumsimos  grinatione  saa  in  patriam  redacti. 

openim  cxcrccrc  pracdicationis."  *  Ita  Concordes  sant  pagani  cam  Chri*- 

'  This   letter,  afterwards  received  into  tianis  tantamque  ad  inncem  habent  fiimi- 

Hansi'fl  Collection  of  councils  (1.  c.j  was  liaritatem,  at  illic  videatar  Isaiae  impleri 

first  published,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  prophetia :  lapus  et  agnos  paaoentnr  d- 

monastcry  of  Reichersberg  in  Bayaria,  by  mtiL 
Gewold,  m  an  appendix  of  diplomM  to  m 
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feding  was  so  amTersallj  proptioaB.  PiolMbly  FQgrini  wis  led,  by 
■cxme  particular  interest  ct  hie  own,  to  set  fbrth  hie  report  on  the  pco- 
g^ees  of  the  mieaion  among  the  Hungarians  in  somewhat  eiaiggerated 
eolors.  The  truth  was  that,  like  his  predecessors,  he  was  siriTing  to 
■WPi'f  his  independence  ol  the  archbishopric  of  SaUrarg;  and  he 
defended  the  dignity  and  ri^ts  of  that  ancient  metropcriis,  the  Vmz 
■nee  dilapidated  city  of  Lorch  (Laureacum),  whose  diocese  staretdM 
coward  to  Pannonia.^  And  so  we  may  suppose  that,  in  his  effinrts  to 
eoATince  the  pope  (from  whom,  in  fact,  he  obtained  the  fulfilment  of 
his  wishes)  how  necessary  the  restoration  of  this  metropohe  was  to 
Pannonia,  and  to  its  subordinate  bishoprics,  he  allowed  himadf  to  be 
betrayed  into  a  somewhat  exaggerated  representation  of  this  new 
^re  rf  labor  in  Hungary.* 

Among  the  missionanes  sent  by  this  bishop  to  Hungary  was  Monk 
Wo^gang,  from  the  monastery  of  ISnsiedehi  (Notre-Dame4ee*iSr> 
nutes),  in  Switzeriand,  who  was  afterwards  made  bishop  of  Regeus- 
bnrg.  But  the  writer  of  his  life  relates,  that  he  soon  returned  home 
again,  having  met  widi  an  indifferent  reception  from  the  pe<q)le.>  No 
doubt  it  may  have  been  the  case  that,  owing  to  political  events  which 
aoon  afterwards  occurred,  whereby  the  quiet  of  these  districts  was 
again  disturbed,  to  the  war  between  Otho  U.  and  duke  Henry  aS 
Bavaria,  the  successful  progress  of  the  missicm  commenced  by  bishq> 
Pilgrim  was  interrupted ;  but  if  the  enterprises  of  Pilgrim  were  really 
attended,  in  the  be^nning,  with  the  £Eivorable  results  he  describes, 
and  were  only  interrupted  by  these  unhappy  political  disturbances, 
some  intimation  might  be  expected  to  be  given  of  these  independent 
disturbing  influences,  in  the  contemporaneous  accounts ;  but  these 
speak  only  of  the  general  indifference  and  insensibility  of  the  Hunga- 
rian people. 

The  banished  archbishop,  Adalbert  of  Prague  (see  above,  p.  322), 
endeavored  to  do  something,  also,  toward  promoting  the  spread  ci 
Christianity  in  Hungaiy.  He  repaired  to  that  country  himself,  where 
he  left  his  favorite  and  beloved  disciple,  Radia.  Both  seem  to  have 
fimnd  access  to  the  people,  who  were  unwilling  that  Radia  should 
leave  the  country  ;  which  appears  from  the  &ct,  that  Adalbert  had 
directed  him,  if  he  could  do  no  better,  to  escape  secretly,  and  find  his 
way  back  to  him.'t    From  this  it  is  at  least  evident,  that  the  people 

'  Ab  pope  Eagenios  II,  in  his  letter  to  Pilgrim  of  Passao,  tantnin  colonnm  in 

^  Urolf  archbishop  of  Lorch,  had  restored  solcis  sterilibos  expendere  laborem.    Ma- 

fbis  metropolis,  which  is  said  to  have  had  billon  Acta  sanctomm.    Saec.  Y.  c.  IS.  £ 

mder  it  seven  bishoprics.    See  the  letter,  S17. 

first  published  in  the  abovementioned  Col-  *  He  wrote   to   the   princess    Snrolta: 

Isction  of  conncils,  p.  17.  "Papatem  meum  (my  nnrsling)  si  neoes- 

'  As  he  writes  to  the  pope :  "  Et  est  ibi  sitas  et  nsns  postolat,  tene,  si  non,  propter 

mtsis  quidem  multa,  operarii  autem  pan-  Denm  ad  me  mitte  earn."    But  to  Radia 

cL    Inde  quoque  visum  est  jam  necessa-  himself  he  wrote  another  note,  to  be  hand* 

iliun  esse,  quatenus  sanctitas  vestra  illic  ed  to  him  in  secret:  "  Si  potes  com  bona 

J«beat aliquos ordinari  espiscopos."    And  licentia,  bene;  si  non,  vel  fn^  fngiens 

■Aerwards :  "*  quod  nimium  grave  ac  valde  tenta  venire  ad  eum,  qui  te  desiderio  con- 

onerosum  est  mihi,  ut  tot  mei  pontificii  cupiscit,  Adalbertum  tuom.''    See  life  of 

paiochias  solus  praedicando  circumeam."  Aoalbert,  at  the  23d  of  April,  }  S2.  f 

'Dotobat  eami  idem  pontifex,  bishop  1S6. 
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were  unwilling  to  lose  tiieir  missionaries.  But  Adalbert  lumself,  who, 
it  must  be  confessed,  wanted  the  true  Christian  patience  necessary  to 
endure  the  rudeness  of  a  heathen  people,  was  by  no  means  satined 
with  the  effects  of  his  preaching  among  the  Himgarians.  He  seems 
to  have  found  there  a  mixture  of  paganism  and  Christianity;  and 
Geisa,  though  he  had  received  baptism,  still  favored  this  mixture  of 
religions.  To  the  reproaches  made  to  him  on  this  accoimt,  he  opposed 
his  lordly  authority ;  and  his  wife,  through  whose  influence  he  had  first 
been  led  to  favor  Christianity,  gave  no  evidence  of  a  change  produced 
by  it,  in  her  rude  manners.^ 

Stephen,  the  son  and  successor  of  Geisa,  who  acceded  to  the  throne 
in  997,  was  far  more  deeply  affected  by  the  influence  of  Christianity 
iiian  his  father.  The  preaching  of  Adalbert  and  other  pious  men,  who 
viated  Hungary,  had  probably  made  a  stronger  impres^on  on  him 
while  a  child. ^  Immediately  after  he  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, he  had  to  sustain  a  struggle  with  the  powerful  heathen  party. 
A  Hungarian  prince,  by  name  Kupan,  had  placed  himself  at  flie  head 
of  it,  and  disputed  the  possession  of  the  throne.  Stephen,  in  this  war, 
relied  on  divine  assistance.  He  made  a  vow  to  St.  Martin,  the  patron- 
saint  of  Pannonia,  which  was  to  be  fiilfilled  in  case  he  should  giun  by 
his  intercessions  the  victory  over  his  enemies.^  The  victory  being 
gained,  for  which  he  believed  himself  indebted  to  the  assistance  of  God, 
whose  worship  he  was  determined  to  promote  in  every  way  throughout 
his  kingdom,  and  to  the  intercession  of  St.  Martin,  he  was  more  strongly 
confirmed  in  his  zeal  for  Christianity.  His  religious  and  his  politicid 
mterests  were  closely  connected.    He  sought  alliance  with  the  politi- 

'  Concerning:  Adalbert's  labors  in  Hun-  might  prefer  the  older  reports  to  the  later 
par,  it  is  said  in  the  above  cited  history  and  more  prejudiced,  especially  as  these  ad- 
of  &s  life  (c.  VI.  i  16.  1.  c.  f.  192) :  Qiu-  mit  of  being  easily  reconciled  with  the 
boa  (Hnngaris)  ah  errore  sao  parum  ma-  doubtful  Christianitir  of  Geisa.  But  the 
tatia  umbram  Christianitatis  impressit;  fact  that  Stephen,  from  the  time  he  aa- 
•nd  of  the  wife  (c.  V.  §  22.  f  195) :  Qua  snmcd,  while  yet  a  youth,  the  reins  of  gov- 
iiioe  erat  Chrisdanitas  cocpta;  sed  inter  emment,  came  directly  into  opposition  with 
■kcebatnr  eum  paganismo  polluta  reli-  paganism,  would  lead  as  rather  to  conjeo* 
gio  et  coepit  esse  detcrior  barbarismo  Ian-  tare,  that  being  filled  with  zeal  for  Chris- 
gnidas  ac  tepidus  Christianismus.  With  tianity  by  his  education  from  childhood,  he 
ttia  agrees  wnat  Dismar  of  Merseburg,  in  was  resolved  as  soon  as  he  had  the  power 
te  bqfpnning  of  the  eighth  book  of  his  of  so  doin^,  to  employ  it  for  the  porpoM 
work  above  referred  to,  says  of  Geisa :  Hie  of  establishing  the  Christian  charch.  The 
Deo  vero  variisque  deorum  vanitatibus  in-  German  chroniclers  seem  indeed  to  haye 
Miriena,  cnm  ab  antistite  sno  ab  hoc  argu-  ascribed  too  much  to  German  inflaenoe. 
eietar,  inquit :  divitiae  mihi  abundant  et  But  on  the  question  whether  Stephen  waa 
■d  haec  agenda  libera  facultas  et  ampla  baptised  by  oiahop  Adalbert  or  not,noth- 
poteiitas  est  *,  and  then  he  sp>eaks  of  the  ing  certain  can  be  said,  in  the  absence  of 
nuemperance  of  his  wife,  who,  in  a  parox-  more  distinct  accounts  concerning  the  re- 
ion  or  anger,  had  stabbed  a  man.  peated  missionary  labors  of  Adialbert  in 

'  By  the  narrative  of  the  German  chron-  Hungary. 

iders  of  this  age,  it  would  appear  that  the  '  He  says  himself,  in  the  deed  of  privi- 

bii|»tism  of  Stephen  and  his  conversion  to  lege  granted  to  the  i^bey  of  St  Martin  la 

Christianity  were  first  occasioned  by  his  fulfilment  of  this  yow:  Singnlare  snfira- 

eontracting  a  marriage  with  Gisela.    The  gium,  quod  per  merita  B.  Martini  in  ps« 

Hmgarian  bishop  Carthwig,  who  many  eritia  mea  expertns  sum,  memoriae  poste* 

years  afterwards  wrote  the  life  of  Stephen  rorum  tradere  curavi.    See  Bagnaldi  An* 

(in  Actis  Sanct  2.  September),  says  on  the  nales,  at  the  year  1233,  No.  S4,  and  in  tfao 

other  hand,  that  he  was  baptised  and  edn-  Actis  Sanct  at  the  S.  September,  the  eom- 

eated  in  Chriatianity  by  Adalbert     We  mentarios  praevins  to  his  biofraplqri  i  Ifib 
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cal  and  the  ecclesiastical  heads  of  Western  Christendom.  He  married 
fte  Burgmfidian  princess  Gisela,  widow  of  duke  Henry  of  Bavaria, 
rister  of  St.  Henry  II,  and  kinswoman  to  the  emperor  Otho  HI ;  and 
with  the  latter  he  entered  into  a  strict  alliance,  which  procured  for  him 
<he  royal  dignity.  He  invited  monks  and  clergymen  from  all  quarters 
into  his  kingdom  ;^  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  most  of  them 
were  capable  of  instructing  the  people  in  their  spoken  language.  He 
invariably  showed  the  greatest  respect  for  ecclesiastics  and  monks,  and 
•ought  in  every  way  to  promote  their  influence  among  the  people.  He 
endeavored  to  soften  their  manners,  by  new  laws  imbued  with  a  more 
Christian  spirit.  Yet  certainly,  many  foreign  means  were  also  em- 
rioyed  to  effect  the  suppression  of  paganism  and  the  introduction  of 
Christianity ;  and  the  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  Christianity 
thus  imposed  was  not  seldom  rejected  again ;  hence  laws  must  be  enr 
acted,  for  the  punishment  of  apostasy  from  Christianity,  and  for  its 
neglect ;  and  hence  later  reactions  from  paganism,  which  had  been 
Buppres^d  by  force.  When,  in  the  year  1003,  Stephen  conquered 
Kebenbiirgen,  he  enforced  the  adoption  of  Christianity  in  that  district, 
as  also  in  a  part  of  Wallachia.3 

In  the  exhortations  and  maxims  of  government  which  he  drew  up 
for  the  use  of  his  son  and  successor,  Emmerich  (Henry),  he  has  left 
behind  him  a  proof  of  his  devout  temper  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  that  p^ 
ouliar  form  of  piety  which  was  determined  by  the  ecclesiastical  spirit 
of  his  age.** 

By  his  pious  zeal,  and  meritorious  efforts  for  the  extension  .of  the 
Christian  church,  Stephen  attained  to  the  honors  of  a  saint.  But  it 
was,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in 

^  The  acoounts  respecting  the  latter,  how-  *  He  ftavs  among  other  things  to  him : 

ever,  are  exaggeratea.    InliiB  exhortations  Observatio  orationis  maxima  acquisitio  est 

to  his  son  we  nnd  no  indications  of  a  peca-  regal  is  salutis.    Continua  oratio  est  pecca- 

liar  devotion  to  the  pope.     See  biclow,  tomm  ablatio  et  remissio.    He  advises  him, 

p.  335.  whenever  he  goes  to  church,  to  imitate  the 

'  In  the  life  of  two  Polish  monks,  com-  example  of  king  Solomon,  andpray  to  God 

posed  by  a  conteniporary,  bishop  Maums  for  wisdom,  I  Kings  ch.  iii.    Well  worthy 

of  Fiinflcirchen.    These  two  monks  were  of  notice  is  the  manner  in  which  he  speaki 

'  Zoerard  and  Benedict,  who  came  to  Han-  of  the  charch,  as  the  community  of  saints 

gary  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  es-  founded  on  Christ,  the  Rock ;  for  this  in* 

tablishment  of  the  new  charch :  Tempore  terpretation  of  Stephen's  words  is  after  all 

flk>,  quo  sub  Christianissimi  Stephani  regis  the  most  natural,  judging  from  the  connec- 

nntu  nomen  et  religio  Deitatis  in  Pannonia  tion ;  though  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  as  hat 

xiidis  adhuc  puUulabat,  audita  fama  boni  been  observed  in  opposition  to  this  View, 

rectoris,  multi  ex  terris  aliis  canonici  et  mo-  that  in  the  Latinity  of  this  period,  the  re- 

nachi  aid  ipsum,  quasi  ad  patrem  oonflue-  flexive  pronoun  is  often  used  instead  of  tiie 

bat    See  Acta  Sanctorum  mens.  Jul.  T.  demonstrative.    The  words  are  as  follows : 

rV.  f.  826.  Ipse  Dominus  dixit  Petro,  quem  custodem 

'  The  law  of  Stephen :  Si  quit  observa-  magistnimque  eidem  posuit  sanctae  ecd^- 

tione  Christianitatis  neglecta  et  negligen-  siae;  tu  es  Petrus  et  super  banc  petram 

Hae  stoliditate  elatns,  quid  in  earn  commi-  aedificabo  ecclesiam  meam.    Se  ipsum  OU' 

■eril,  juxta  qualitatem  offensioms  ab  epis-  dem  nominabat  petram,  yemm  noil  i%- 

eopo  tuo  per  disciplinam  canonum  judice-  neam  vel  lapideam  super  se  aedificitan 

tar.    If  he  refused  to  submit  to  the  jf>enalty  ecclesiam  dixit;  sed  populum  acqnisiticmia, 

Imposed  on  him,  it  should  be  raaae  more  gentem  electam,  divinam,  gregem  fide  doe- 

•eyere.    Tandem  si  per  omnia  resistens  in-  tum,  baptismate  lotum,  chrismate  mictiim, 

tcniatur,  regali  judido  scilicet  defensori  sanctam  inper  se  aedificatam    eodeiiam 

Christianitatis  tradatur.    See  Actis  Sanct  dixit    See  Acta  Saact  let  544. 
feptr.  T.  L  £  549. 
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which  the  Christiaa  church  was  planted  bj  him  in  Hungary,  that  the 
way  was  prepared  for  a  reaction  by  a  pagan  opposition-party,  who  had 
made  some  attempts  at  insurrection  even  under  the  reign  of  Stephen 
himself,  and  who  continued  them  into  the  succeeding  times, — a  party 
<^poBed  to  the  political,  as  well  as  the  religious,  principles  by  which 
Stephen  aimed  to  change  the  condition  of  the  people.^  Twice  in  the 
course  of  ihe  eleventh  century  this  party  succeeded  in  reestablishing 
ike  pagan  worship,  to  accomplish  which  they  took  advantage  of  the 
political  revolutions  in  1045  and  1060,  under  king  Andrew  and  king 
bela ;  yet  these  were  but  transient  efforts ;  and  by  force  or  by  craft, 
the  Christian  monarchs  contrived  to  defeat  the  opposition.^ 

Such  were  the  facts  connected  with  the  extension  of  Christianity  in 
this  poriod.  We  must  now  turn  to  the  opposite  side,  and  consider  Ihe 
checks  and  hindrances  which  it  had  to  encounter.  In  the  preceding 
period,  we  took  notice  of  the  check  which  was  given  to  the  progresf^ 
of  the  Christian  church  in  Spain  by  the  supremacy  of  the  Mohammo>^P 
dan  Arabians.  Still  the  Christians  were  allowed  by  the  laws  to  enjoj 
the  firee  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  on  this  score  they  suffered  from 
the  civil  authorities  no  disturbance  or  restraint  whatsoever,  lliiia 
they  remained  down  to  the  year  850  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  tran- 
quillity and  peace.  Christians  were  employed  at  court,  and  in  the 
administration  of  civil  and  military  trusts,  without  a  suspicion  being 
excited  that  they  were  acting  inconsistently  with  their  religious  coi^ 
victions.^  Clergymen  and  monks,  who  were  skilled  alike  in  the  Ara- 
bic luid  Latin  tongues,  were  preferred  before  all  others  as  translatort 
in  the  negotiations  with  Christian  princes.^  Men  who  regarded  the  - 
preservation  of  the  ancient  culture,  which  had  arisen  from  the  study 
of  Roman  literature,  and  the  Scriptural  knowledge  drawn  from  the 
Latin  versions  of  the  Bible,  as  matters  of  supreme  importance,  com- 
plained that  the  youth  neglected  the  Latin  and  Christian  literature  for 
the  Arabian  and  Mohammedan.^  Marriages  were  not  seldom  con- 
tracted between  Mohammedans  and  Christians ;  and  in  such  cases  it 

^  Tet  even  Stephen  had  exhorted  his  son        *  The  ahhot  Samson,  of  CordoYa,  says  in 

to  resp>ect  the  ancient  national  spirit.    Qais  his  Apolo^eticas,  1.  U.  p.  385.    Espana  8a- 

Graecos  regeret  Latinos  Graecis  morihns  ?  grada,  T.  XL    Appellatus  ex  reeio  decreto 

ant  quis  Latinns  Graccos  Latinis  regeret  ego  ipse,  qnatenoa,  nt  pridem  ntcere  con* 

moritms  1  nallus.  sucveram,  ex  Chaldaeo  sermonci  in  Lati* 

'  See  Joh.  de  Thwroez  Chronica  Hnnga-  nnm  eloquinm    ipsas    epistolus    deherem 

Torum  c.  42.  and  c.  46,  in  Schwnndtner.  transferre. 
Scriptorcs  rcrum  Hungaricarum,  T.  I.  *  With  snch  a  complaint,  Paul  Alvarnt 

'  Sec  manv  examples  in  the  Mcmoriole  concludes  his  Indiculas  Luminosus:  Nonne 

Sanctorum  of  the  prcMbytcr  Eulogins  of  omncs  juvenes  Christiani  geniilicia  enidi> 

Cordova,  which  is  an  important  source  of  tione  pracclari,  Arabico  elor|uio  sublimatf 

information  with  regard  to  the  condition  volumma  Chaldaeorum  uvidissime  tractant 

of  the  Christian  church  at  this  time  in  ct  ccclesiae  flnmina  de  paradise  manantia 

Spain  —  to  be  found  in  the  IV.  vol.  of  quasi  vilissima    contemncntcs.    Hen    pro 

Schott*s  Hispania  illustrata,  and  in  the  Bib-  dolor !  linguam  suam  nesciunt  Christiaoly 

liothecae  of   the    church-fathers,   and    in  et  linguam  propriam  non  advertunt  latinl, 

another  important  work  connected  with  this  ita  ut  omni  Christi  coUcgio  vix  inveniatnr 

mbject,  the  Indiculus  Inminosns,  composed  unus  in  milleno  hominum  numero,  qui  8ft* 

by  raulus  Alvarus  of  Cordova,  ji  friend  of  lutatorias  fratri  possit  rationabiliter  diif- 

Enlogius ;  —  also  in  the  E«piina  Sagrada  gere  literas. 
of  Florcz,  T.  XI.  ed.  III.  Madrid,  1772.  p. 
219,  f.  ^  9.  Qui  palatine  officio  illomm  jos- 
m  inserrlnnt 
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•ometiiDes  happened,  that  the  husband  converted  the  wife,  or  the  wift 
the  husband,  to  Christianity ;  that  children,  educated  as  Mohamme- 
dans, became  Christians ;  and  fierce  contentions  sprung  up  between 
brothers  and  sisters,  when  one  followed  the  faith  of  the  father,  the 
other  that  of  the  mother.  But  under  such  circumstances,  persecu- 
tions might  easily  be  engendered  ;  since,  according  to  the  Mohamme- 
dan laws,  apostasy  from  that  faith  must  be  punished  with  death. 
And  though  the  Christians  were  not  otherwise  oppressed  by  the  ciyil 
authorities,  than  by  being  obliged  to  pay  monthly  a  high  poll-tax,  and 
were  not  disturbed  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  worship  which  was 
guaranteed  to  them  by  the  laws,  yet  the  signs  of  the  Christian  pnrfes- 
sion  could  hardly  fail  to  expose  them,  in  the  midst  of  Mohammedan 
fanaticism,  to  various  sorts  of  insult  and  abuse  from  the  populace. 
Clergymen  could  not  appear  in  public  without  being  accosted  by  the 

•fimatical  multitude  with  jeers  and  scoffings.  Boys  cried  after  ihem 
in  the  streets,  stones  were  thrown  at  them.  WTienever  the  dead  were 
buried  with  the  usual  solemnities  of  the  church,  the  infidels  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  populace  with  curses.  The  ringing  of  the  church-beDs 
iflEbrded  occasion  for  abusing  the  Christians  and  the  objects  of  their 
fidth.^  By  such  insults,  men  might  easily  be  excited,  especially  in 
this  sultry  climate,  to  retaliate  wrong  for  wrong,  and  ridicule  the 
prophet  of  the  Arabians.  From  words,  they  would  proceed  to  acta ; 
and  this  perhaps  proved  the  occasion  of  the  first  effusion  of  Christian 
blood ;  for  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Koran,  a  law  had 
been  enacted,  that  whosoever  blasphemed  the  prophet,  or  offered  to 
strike  one  of  the  faithful,  should  be  punished  with  death.  Whosoever 
insulted  one  of  the  faithful,  should  be  scourged.^ 

*  This  sitaation  of  the  Christians  is  de-  decolorant  Sed  cum  basilicae  signnm,  hoc 
icribed  by  men  who  afterwards  defended  est  tinnientis  aeris  eonitam,  qui  pro  con- 
the  martyrs  from  the  reproach  of  having  vcntu  ccclcsioe  adnnondo  horis  omnibos  ca- 
been  the  means  of  interrupting  the  rela-  nonicis  pcrcutitur,audiunt,infandaitcrando 
tions  which  secured  the  Christians  in  the  congemmant,  et  omnem  sex  am  universam- 
enjoyment  of  peace  and  (juiet.  Thus  Paul-  que  actatem  milleno  contumelianim  infi- 
lls Alvarus  says  in  opposition  to  those  who  mio  maledice  impctunt.  So  Kulogius,  in 
boasted  of  the  peace  which  had  been  en-  the  Mcmoriale  Sanctorum,  1.  1. 1.  c.  f.  247 : 
joyed  till  that  time,  (Indiculus  Luminosus,  Causa  religionis  eomm  saevitiam  ubiane 
p.  229) :  Quotidie  opprobriis  et  mille  con-  perjwtimur,  adco  ut  multi  exiis  tactu  inau- 
tnmeliamm  faecibns  obruti  pcrsccutioncm  mcntorum  suornm  nos  indignos  dijndicent, 
Don  dicimus  nos  habere  !  Nam,  ut  alia  ta-  propriusque  sibimet  accederc  execrcntnr, 
oeam,  certe  dam  dcfunctorum  cor})ora  a  magnam  scilicet  coinquinationem  existi* 
sacerdotibus  vidcnt  humo  dando  portare,  mantes,  si  in  aliquo  rerom  suanun  admis- 
nonne  apertissimis  vocibas  dicunt :  Deus  ccamnr. 

non  miserearis  illis,  et  lapidibus  sacerdotes  *  That  blasphemy  of  the  prophet  was  to 

Domini   impetcntes,    ignominiosis    verbis  be  punished  with  death,  appears  from  the 

popnlum  Domini  dcnotantes,  etc    Sic  iti-  history  of  the  martiTs ;  and  when  the  ah- 

aem  cum  et  sacerdotes  lapides,  ante  vesti-  bot  John  of  St.  Gorze,  near  Mctz,  visited 

Sia  eorura  revolventes  ac  infami  nomine  Cordova  as  ambassador  of  the  emperor 

erogantes,  vulgari  proverbio  et  cantico  in-  Othol,  he  heard  this  stated :  Eis  in  Icgiboi 

lionesto  suggilTant,  et  iidei  signum   (the  primum  dirumque  est,  nc  quis  in  reli^^ioncm 

sign  of  the  cross,  which  the  Mohammedans,  eomm  quid  unqaam  audcat  loqui,  civis  sit 

ihongh  Uiey  recognized  Christ  as  a  prophet,  vel  extraneus,  nulla  interccdente  rcdemp- 

yet  refused  to  respect,  because,  according  tionc  capita  picctitur.    The  king  himself 

to  a  story  received  into  the  Koran,  they  forfeited  his  life,  in  case  he  heard  such  bias* 

•opposed  some  other  person  was  crucified  phemv,  and  fkiled  to  punbh  it  with  death. 

Ib  tM  place  of  Christ)  opprobrioso  elogio  Bee  t&e  Ylta  Joannis  Abbatts  Cknuensis 
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The  ChristiaDS  themselves,  however,  were  not  of  one  mind  with 
regard  to  the  principles  of  conduct  which  duty  required  them  to  ob- 
serve under  these  difficult  circumstances ;  but,  as  in  earlier  timee^i 
they  were  divided  into  two  parties,  the  rigid  and  the  more  liberaL 
The  one  party  thanked  God  for  the  liberty  allowed  to -Christians,  even 
under  the  rule  of  unbelievers,  to  confess  and  to  practise  the  principles 
of  their  faith.  They  thought  everything  ought  to  be  done  to  preserve 
inviolate  this  liberty  of  conscience  and  security ;  that  conformably  to 
the  Scriptural  precept,  every  act  should  be  avoided  which  could  fur- 
nish the  unbelievers  any  occasion,  real  or  apparent,  for  persecuting 
the  Christians ;  that  all  abusive  language  should  be  carefully  avoided. 
They  considered  it  a  duty  to  employ  every  means,  not  invdving  a  de- 
nial of  the  faith,  to  preserve  and  foster  the  friendly  relations  subsisting 
between  them  and  the  Mohammedan  magistrates.  Nor  would  they 
hesitate  to  accept  offices  under  them,  and  in  so  doing  they  sought  to  avoid 
everything  that  might  give  oflFence.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  looked 
upon  such  conduct  as  being  already  a  violation  of  the  duty  to  confess 
Christ  before  men,  and  not  to  be  ashamed  of  him.  Paul  Alvarus,  of 
Cordova,  one  of  the  fiercest  representatives  of  this  class,  casts  it  as  a 
reproach  upon  the  Christians,  that  by  accepting  offices  at  court  they 
became  guilty  of  participating  in  infidelity,  since  they  were  afraid  to 
pray  and  cross  themselves  before  the  unbelievers,  and  dared  not  openly 
oonfess  the  deity  of  Christ  in  their  presence,  but  mentioned  him  only 
as  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Spirit,  tities  which  were  also  given  to  him 
in  the  Koran.^  lie  styles  them  leopards,  taking  upon  themselves 
every  color.  He  accuses  them  of  adopting  Christianity  only  by 
halves.3  He  says,  that  for  the  sake  of  the  momurch's  favor  and  of 
temporal  aggrandizement,  they  were  willing  to  take  up  the  sword  to 
defend  unbelievers  against  their  own  brethren  in  the  faith.^  "  Day 
and  night  —  says  he  —  is  heard  from  the  turret  (the  minaret),  the 
voice  which  blasphemes  the  Lord,  by  extolling,  at  the  same  time  with 
him,  the  lymg  prophet ;  *  and  wo  to  our  times,  so  poor  in  the  wisdom 

at  the  27th  of  Fcbniary,  ^  120,  f.  712.    In        ^  Contra  fidei  ftuaesociosjsro  regis  mtia 

the  Iiuiiculus  Luminosus,  §  6,  is  cited  the  et  pro  vendibilibos    muneribas  et  defen- 

law :  Ut  qni  blasphemaverit,  flageiletnr,  et  siono  gentiliam  proeliantes. 
qoi  percudserit,  occidatur.    That  the  bias-        *  This  public  proclamation:  *' There  if 

phemarc  in  this  instance  cannot  refer  to  a  no  God  bnt  God,  and  Mohammed  is  hk 

Uasphemine  of  Mohammed,  may  be  gath-  prophet,*'  was  a  specially  sore  grievance  to 

cred  partly  from  the  connection,  and  partly  zealous  Christians.  They  were  wont,when- 

ftom  the  judicial  mode  of  procedure  al-  ever  they  heard  this  cry,  to  pray  God  that 

leadv  mentioned.  he  would  deliver  them  from  the  sin  they 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  261  — 262.  were  obliged  to  hear,  and  repeated  Ps.  97: 

'  In  the  Indiculns  Luminosus,  ^  9 :  Cum  7,   "  Confounded  be   all  they  that  senre 

palam  coram  ethnicis  orationcm  non  faci-  graven  images,  that  boast  themselves  of 

imt,  signo  crncis  oscitantes  frontem  non  idols,"  words  which  certainly  did  not  applj 

muninnt,  Dcum  Christnm  non  aperte  co-  to  the  Mohammedans.    Eulogius,  of  C&r- 

ram  cis,  scd  fugatis  sermonibus  proferunt,  dova,  who  cites  this  in  his  Apologeticus 

yerbum  Dei  et  Spiritum,  ut  illi  asserunt,  Martyrum,  f.  313,  relates,  that  his  grand- 

profitentes,  suasque  confessiones  corde,  qua-  father,  whenever  he  heard  this  cry  from  the 

ai  Deo  omnia  inspicienti  servantes.  minaret,  was  wont  to  sign  the  cross  on  his 

'  Quid  his  omnibus,  nisi  varietatem  pardi  forehead,  exclaiming  with  a  sigh :  "  Keep 

jelo  Dei  zelantibus  sibi  inesse  ostendont,  not  thou  silence,  O  God,  for  lo,  thine  eno 

dum  non  intcgre,  sed  medie  Christianis-  inies  make  a  tumult,  and  ihev  that  hate 

mom  defendunt  ?  thee  haye  lifted  np  tbe  head.''  Pi.  83: 1,  a 

VOL.  in.  29 
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•f  Ghrisi,  that  no  man  can  be  found  to  erect,  acc<Hrduig  to  the  oom- 
nand  of  the  Lord,  the  banner  of  the  cross  oyer  the  mountains  of  Babj- 
km  and  the  dark  towers  of  joide,  and  present  to  God  an  evening 
Mcrifice.i 

:.  Both  parties  by  proceeding  in  these  different  directions,  may  yeiy 
lossibly  have  nnssed  the  coarse  which  should  haye  been  pursued ;  but 
m  a  case  where  such  elements  for  violent  colhsion  ah*eadv  existed,  and 
a  religious  tendency  of  the  sort  we  have  just  described  was  lying  at 
the  bottom,  it  certainly  needed  but  a  slight  occasion  to  provoke  perse- 
Mtions  on  one  side,  and  a  ftuoatical  enthusiasm  for  martyrdom  on  the 
ottier. 

Yet  the  first  who  sufiered  as  a  martyr  in  Spain  by  no  means  be> 
longed  to  that  fanatical  class,  but  rather  to  the  more  prudent  and  tem- 
|ierate  party.  He  was  a  priest  by  the  name  of  Perfectus,  attached  to 
a  monastery  in  Cordova,  then  the  residential  city  of  the  Arabian  ca- 
fiphs.  Sometime  in  the  year  850,  under  the  reign  of  Abderhaman  11, 
Perfectus  while  on  his  way  to  the  city  to  make  some  purchases  for  his 
convent,  fell  into  company  with  a  party  of  Arabians.  They  asked 
Idm  many  questions  about  Christianity,  and  the  views  entertained  by 
the  Christians  respecting  Mohammed.  The  last  inquiry  he  strove  to 
evade,  telling  them  he  was  loth  to  answer  it,  because  he  feared  he 
might  annoy  them  by  what  he  would  be  obliged  to  say.  Finally,  how- 
ever, he  concluded  to  inf(»m  t^em,  since  they  invited  him  to  speak 
frankly,  and  promised  him  t^at  whatever  he  said,  it  should  not  be 
taken  amiss.  He  then  proceeded  to  represent  Mohammed,  for  reasons 
which  he  assigned  in  detail,  as  one  of  the  false  prophets  foretold  by 
Christ,  among  the  signs  of  the  last  time.  To  all  this,  the  Arabians 
fistened  with  ill-suppressed  anger ;   yet  for  the  present  they  let  the 

Eiest  go  unharmed,  that  they  might  not  break  their  promise  to  him. 
ut  the  next  time  he  appeared  in  public,  they  seized  and  dragged  him 
before  the  judge,  where  they  accused  him  as  a  blasphemer  of  Moham- 
med. It  was  the  season  of  the  Mohammedan  fast.  He  was  therefore 
for  the  present  loaded  with  chains,  and  thrown  into  prison.  Some 
months  afterwards,  on  the  Mohammedan  Easter,  he  was  again  brought 
forth ;  and  as  he  steadfastly  confessed  his  faith,  and  instead  of  retract- 
ing only  confirmed  what  he  had  said  about  Mohammed,  he  was  con- 
demned to  death  and  perished  by  the  sword.s  The  long  repressed 
rage  of  the  Mohammedans  against  the  enemies  of  their  faith  having 
once  broke  loose,  it  soon  found  a  second  occasion  for  manifesting  itself. 
John,  a  Christian  merchant,  and  a  peculiar  object  of  their  hatred,  was 
arraigned  before  the  tribunal,  where  he  was  accused  of  having  often 
blasphemed  the  prophet  while  disposing  of  his  goods  in  the  Baxar. 
As  the  charge  could  not  be  clearly  proved,  the  judge  attempted  to 

1  Ecce  et  qaotidie  horis  diamis  et  noo  juxta  jussnm  Domini  tonantis  aetherii  io* 

tnrnis  in  turribus  snis  ct  montibnn  caligosis  per  montes  Babjloniae  caligosasque  turret 

Dominom  maledicnnt,  dam  vatem  impudi-  snperbiae  crucis  fidei  attoUat  yexillam  sa- 

cnm,  perjnrumf  rabidnm,  ct  iniqnnm,  nna  crmcium  Deo  oiferens  vespertinom. 

enm  Domino,  testimonii  voce  extollnnt  £t  '  See  Eologii  Memoriale  Sanctorom  L 

hea  ct  vae  hnic  tempori  nostro.  sapientiao  IL  c.  L 
OhiM  egeno,  is  que  tvlhit  iBreiittiir,  qui 
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ferce  him  to  deny  his  faith  by  resorting  to  the  scourge.  After  hamg 
been  beaten  till  he  was  half  dead,  he  was  thrown  into  prison ;  then  he 
was  driven  through  the  city,  sitting  backwards  on  an  ass,  with  a  herald 

E reclaiming  before  him,  '^  This  is  the  punishment  of  the  man  who  dares 
laspheme  the  prophet."  But  as  he  firmly  persisted  in  confessmg  his 
fidth,  he  too  was  executed.*  Next  appeared  before  the  judge,  a  young 
man  by  the  name  of  Isaac,  from  ihe  monastery  of  Talanos,  eight  miles 
distant  frx)m  Cordova,  where  an  unusual  degree  of  fanatical  excitement 
prevailed.  He  pretended  that  he  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
mg  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  with  a  view  of 
embracing  it.  The  judge,  pleased  with  the  idea  of  gaining  so  impor- 
tant a  proselyte,  took  pains  to  expound  to  him  the  doctrine  of  the  pro- 
ject. But  great  was  his  rage,  when  the  monk,  instead  of  being  con- 
winced,  undertook  to  refute  what  he  advanced,  at  the  same  time  vilify- 
ing Mohammed,  whom  he  represented  as  a  detestable  impostor  and 
seducer  of  mankind.  The  matter  was  reported  to  the  caliph,  who 
ordered  the  monk  to  be  executed.  A  nnstaken,  fanatical  zeal  of  this 
Bort,  to  confess  Christ  before  the  unbelievers,  now  spread  abroad  like 
an  infection,  seizing  upon  that  tendency  to  extravagant  asceticism 
which  existed  before.  From  the  mountains,  deserts,  and  forests, 
monks  came  forth  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  truth.*  Among  these 
crowds  who  yielding  to  a  fanatical  impulse,  sacrificed  their  lives  without 
any  reasonable  object,  were  young  men  and  women  belon^g  to  the 
first  families  of  the  land.  Sometimes,  however,  they  did  not  present 
themselves  of  their  own  accord  as  voluntary  sacrifices  ;  but  Mohamme- 
dan relatives  took  advantage  of  their  descent  from  Mohammedan  fami- 
fies,  whether  on  the  father's  or  the  mother's  side,  to  complain  of  them 
as  apostates.  Thus  Flora,'  for  example,  was  a  young  unmarried  wo- 
man descended  from  parents  of  mixed  religion,  her  father  being  an 
Arabian  and  a  Mohammedan,  her  mother  a  zealous  Christian.  The 
mother  had  educated  her  in  Christianity,  and  fi^m  childhood  she 
manifested  a  temper  of  smcere  and  ardent  piety.  Her  brother  being 
a  bigoted  Mohammedan,  disputes  could  hardly  fail  to  arise  between 
the  two  on  the  matter  of  their  faith ;  and  the  fanatical  brother,  when 
he  found  tiiat  all  the  pains  he  took  to  convert  his  sister  were  unavait 
iag,  grew  exasperated  against  her.  He  accused  her  as  an  apostate. 
She  assTured  the  judge,  that  on  the  contrary,  she  had  never  been  a 
Mohammedan,  but  had  been  brought  up  from  infancy  as  a  Christian. 
The  judge  ordered  her  to  be  severely  scourged,  that  she  might  be 
forced  to  a  denial.  But  as  she  continued  steadfast,  and  never  uttered 
a  syllable  against  Mohammed,  he  dismissed  her.  She  spent  some  time 
m  retirement ;  but  finally  felt  constrained  to  present  herself  again  be- 
fore the  judge,  and  not  only  confess  her  own  faith,  but  testify  against 
Mohammedanism  and  its  prophet.     She  did  so,  and  was  executed. 

*  Enlog.  1. 1.  c.  f.  S42,  and  the  Indicalns  fessionis  per  deserta  montiam  et  nemora 
huBliiotiu  ^  5.  aolitudinam  in  Dei  contempladone  fruen* 

*  Eologios  of  CordoTa,  says  concerning  tea  ad  sponte  et  pnblice  dotestandom  et 
Ae  manner  in  which  the  example  of  mar-  maledicendam  sceleratum  vatem  cxilire 
tjrdom  operated  (Memoriale  Sanctor.  LII.  oofi^t 

cL  near  the  end :  Mnltos  otio  securae  con-       '  See  Enloghis  Memoriale  L IL  c  S. 
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There  were  not  wanting  both  ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  who  disap> 
proved  altogether  the  conduct  of  those  that  were  so  ready  to  ofiSer 
themselves  as  voluntary  victims.  These  consisted  partly  of  such  as 
feared,  and  wished  to  avert  the  bad  consequences,  which  threatened 
the  peace  of  the  Christians  ;  and  in  part  of  such  as  were  convinced 
that  this  was  not  the  right  way  to  confess  Christ,  but  directly  at 
variance  with  the  teaching  and  example  of  our  Lord  and  of  the  apos- 
tles. They  looked  upon  such  conduct  as  the  effect  of  pride,  from 
which  no  good  could  result,  and  as  manifestmg  a  want  of  that  Cliris- 
tian  love,  which  ought  to  be  shown  even  to  unbelievers.  They 
knew  that  reviling  and  abuse  formed  no  part  of  Christianity,  and  that 
by  such  means  the  kingdom  of  God  could  not  be  promoted.*  But  two 
men,  who  at  that  time  stood  high  in  the  veneration  of  Spanish  Chris- 
tians, the  priest  Eulogius,  afterwards  bishop  of  Toledo,  and  Paul 
Alvarus,  his  friend,  hurried  on  by  a  fervent  but  passionate  zeal,  which 
lacked  the  cool  composure  of  good  sense,  labored  in  opposition  to 
these  more  prudent  views  ;  and  Qieir  whole  influence  went  continually 
to  kindle  and  chq:ish  the  flame  of  enthusiasm.  The  caliph  Abder- 
haman  required  the  metropolitan  Recafrid,  archbishop  of  Seville, 
under  whom  the  church  of  Cordova  stood,  to  employ  his  ecclesiastical 
authority,  which  the  caliph  himself  intended  to  back  by  that  of  the 
state,  to  restore  the  public  tranquillity.  The  archbishop  issued  an- 
ordinance,  forbidding  this  uncalled  for  appearance  before  Mohamme- 
dan tribunals  ;  and  when  Saul,  bishop  of  Cordova,  who  was  doubtless 
under  the  influence  of  Eulogius,  stood  forth  in  defence  of  the  party 
attacked  by  the  metropolitan,  the  latter  caused  all  obstinate  ecclesi- 
astics, at  the  head  of  whom  stood  Eulogius,  to  be  thrown  in  prison.^ 
From  his  place  of  confinement,  Eulo^us  addressed  to  the  Flora  above- 
mentioned,  and  to  Mary,  her  friend  and  companion  in  suffering,  a 
letter,  exhorting  them  to  confront  martyrdom  with  firmness,  and  con- 
firming them  in  the  persuasion,  that  they  had  done  right  in  abusing 
the  false  prophet.  The  young  women  had  been  informed  how  much 
injury  this  conduct  had  done  to  the  church ;  —  the  communities  had 
been  deprived  of  their  clergv,  the  priests  lay  in  chains,  no  more 
offerings  could  be  made  at  the  altars.  He  told  them,  they  should 
reply,  a  broken  and  contrite  heart  is  a  sacrifice  well  pleasing  to  God. 
S^ch  a  heart  and  a  humble  spirit  would  be  accepted  of  God,  even 
without  any  other  offering.  The  Lord  would  not  suffer  his  confessors 
to  be  put  to  shame.  But  that  they  had  done  wrong  in  abusing  the 
fiJse  prophet  whom  men  would  persuade  them  to  follow,  —  this  they 
could  not  own,  without  denying  the  truth.  As  it  is  the  peculiar 
method  of  enthusiasm  to  direct  every  feeling  to  a  single  point,  leav- 
ing every  other  human  interest,  which  Christianity  holds  sacred,  to 


'  See  the  Memoriale  of  Ealogius,  fLt  ia  one  of  the  sabterranean  chambers,  or 

S45.  caverns,  which  were  first  used  by  the  Ara- 

*  Sec  the  Life  of  Ealogias,  by  Alvar,  in  bians  of    Spain  as  dungeons,  and  then 

8diott  TV.  f  224,  also  in  the  Actis  Sane-  were  aflerwards  made  to  serrs  the  samt 

tonun,  in  Vol.  II.  at  the  XI.  of  March,  purpose. 
Me  c.  IL    Eologioi  wai  confined  at  first 
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tentemptaous  neglect,  so  it  was  in  the  case  of  Eulogius.  Folloirintf 
tins  peculiar  bent,  he  exhorted  tiiose  who  aspired  after  the  crown  of 
martyrdom,  but  by  many  domestic  ties  were  still  reminded  of  the 
duty  of  self-preservation,  to  rise  aboye  all  such  subordinate  conside- 
rations. 

A  young  man,  Aurelius,  descended  on  his  father's  side  from  a 
Mohammedan,  and  on  his  mother's  from  a  Christian  family,  but  who 
had  lost  his  parents  in  early  life,  went  to  live  with  his  aimt,  a  pious 
Christian,  under  whose  care  he  was  brought  up  ;  and  by  the  lessons 
rf  Christian  piety  with  which  she  imbued  his  mind,  he  escaped  the 
influence  of  his  Mohammedan  teachers,  who,  while  they  instructed 
him  in  Arabic  literature,  endeavored  at  the  same  time  to  gain  him 
over  to  their  reli^on.  He  remained  a  zealous  Christian.  Ifext  he 
married  Sabigotha,  a  young  woman  of  like  Christian  zeal,  who  also, 
by  a  particular  providence,  had  been  saved  from  the  influence  of 
Mohammedanism,  and  conducted  to  Christianity.  Both  her  parents 
were  Mohammedan ;  but  her  father  having  died  early,  her  mother 
married  a  second  husband,  who  was  secretly  a  Christian.  The  latter 
took  every  pains  to  convert  his  wife  to  Christianity,  as  well  as  to  train 
up  his  step^laughter  in  the  same  faith ;  and  she  received  baptism. 
Aurelius  was  a  witness  of  the  transaction,  when  John  the  merchant, 
after  enduring  so  much  suffering,  was  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the 
multitude.  This  spectacle  led  both  him  and  lis  wife  to  resolve  on 
]n!<epMing  themselves,  by  a  rigidly  ascetic  life,  for  the  suffering  of 
narfyrdom.  But  the  anxiety  which  he  felt  for  his  two  young  chil- 
dren, who,  left  behind  as  orphans,  would  be  surrendered  over  to  the 
influence  of  Mohammedanism,  still  kept  him  back.  He  made  known 
his  scruples  to  Eulogius.  The  latter  exhorted  him  not  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  deterred  by  such  considerations  from  following  his  call  to 
wear  the  crown  of  martyrdom ;  but  to  place  his  trust  in  God,  the 
Fatiier  of  the  fatherless,  who,  without  his  aid,  could  preserve  hifi 
ehildren  in  the  faith ;  pomting  him  to  children  of  Christian  parentSi 
who  had  apostatized  from  the  faitii,  and  to  other  children  of  unbe- 
Seving  parents,  who  had  been  led  to  embrace  it.  Aurelius,  together 
with  his  wife,  afterwards  found  the  martyrdom  which  they  sought.^ 
Two  other  Christians,  one  an  old,  the  other  a  young  man,  repaired  to 
a  mosque  where  the  people  were  assembled,  and,  as  preachers  of 
repentance,  announced  the  wrath  of  God  against  xmbehevers,  while 
fliey  reviled  Mohammedanism  and  the  false  prophet.^  The  assembled 
multitude  were  excited  to  a  frenzy  of  madness,  and  the  two  Christians 
would  have  been  torn  in  pieces,  had  not  the  civil  authorities  inter- 
posed, and  conveyed  them  off!  As  they  had  desecrated  the  holy 
place,  they  were  sentenced,  first  to  lose  their  hands  and  legs,  and 
then  to  be  beheaded.    These  incidents  aroused  the  suspicions  and 

^  See  Euloe.  Memoriale  Sanctorum,  L  logins  then  asked  her,  what  she  wonld  give 

n.  c  10.    EuTogias  states,  that  the  dauffh-  him  for  it  she  answered :  Father,  I  wiU 

ler  left  an  orphan,  when  eight  years  old,  praj  the  Lord  to  reward  thee  with  Pora- 

bea;ed  him  to  give  an  account  of  the  life  dise. 

■aa  iofferings  of  her  parents.    When  En-  '  L.  c.  L IL  c.  13. 
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anxiety  of  the  caliph,  and  the  Christians  were  threatened  nith  a 

general  persecution.  Many  were  executed ;  many  sought  safety  in 
ght,  and  wandered  about  without  a  home.  Even  such  as  partook  aft 
first  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  martyrs,  now  declared  against  them ; 
ttiey  imputed  it  to  them,  that  the  quiet  of  the  church  had  been  de- 
stroyed, and  pronounced  them  the  authors  of  all  the  evils  which  the 
Christians  were  now  called  to  suffer.  The  caliph  required  the  two 
Spanish  metropolitans,  the  archbishops  of  Toledo  and  of  Seville,  to 
call  an  ecclesiastical  assembly,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  measores 
to  prevent  these  disturbances  of  the  public  tranquility ;  and  a  coun- 
cil at  Cordova,  in  the  year  852,  made  an  ordinance,  that  for  the 
future  no  one  should  rush  unbidden  to  make  confession  before  the 
magistrate.^  Soon  after  the  caliph  Abderhaman  died,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Mohammed,  dismissed  every  Christian  firom  the  places  of  trust 
at  court  and  in  the  state.  Under  his  reign,  their  situation  became 
more  unpleasant  than  ever ;  while  there  were  individuals  still  who 
presented  themselves  before  the  tribunals,  and  courted  martyrdom. 
Many  were  driven  by  fear  to  deny.  Eulogius,  who  by  his  exhorta- 
tions had  stimulated  numbers  to  confess  and  suffer  martyrdom,  was 
himself  one  of  the  very  last  victims.  The  occasion  was  as  follows.' 
Leocritia,  a  young  woman,  belonging  to  a  considerable  family  wholly 

S'ven  to  Mohammedanism,  had  in  early  childhood  been  won  over  to 
bristianity,  and  induced  to  receive  baptism,  by  the  pious  efibrts  of 
a  relative  who  was  a  devoted  Christian.  In  vain  (^d  her  parents 
seek,  by  friendly  words,  then  by  threats,  and  finally  by  corporeal 
chastisement,  to  bring  her  off  from  Christianity ;  but,  as  Alvarus  says, 
the  flame  which  Christ  had  enkindled  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  could 
be  subdued  neither  by  fear  nor  bv  force.  That  she  might  not  expose 
her  fwth,  however,  to  constant  jeopardy,  but  live  in  ^e  free  enjoy- 
ment of  it,  she  resolved  to  flee  from  her  parents'  house,  and  con- 
trived, by  means  of  Eulogius,  the  main  support  of  all  who  suffered 
for  the  faith,  that  a  secret  place  of  refuge  should  be  provided  for 
her.  But  her  exasperated  parents  succeeded  in  discovering  the  place 
of  her  retreat ;  and,  with  her,  Eulopus  was  dragged  before  the  tri- 
bunal. He  steadfastly  confessed  his  faith,  vilifying  Mohammed  and 
his  doctrine.  In  vain  Mohammedans  themselves,  who  respected  him 
on  account  of  his  blameless  life  and  extensive  acquirements,  told  him 
that  ho  was  still  at  liberty  to  retract  many  thmgs  which  he  had  said. 
He  would  not  be  shaken ;  and  condemned  to  death,  in  the  year  859, 
suffered  the  execution  of  his  sentence  with  the  utmost  serenity  and 
cheerfulness. 

We  have  stall  to  describe  more  fully  the  remarkable  controversy, 
which  at  that  time,  was  carried  on  in  Spain,  respecting  the  veneration 

^  Eulogius  says  (1.  II.  c  15.  1.  c),  that  still  for  holding  in  honor  the  memory  of 

oat  of  fear  they  darod  not  openly  express  those  martyrs.    To  be  sore,  Eologios,  with 

their  convictions,  that  they  resorted  to  dis-  all  his  enthosiasm  for  those  martyrs,  can 

■imalation,  to  an  equivocation  which  he  hardly  be  considered  an  miprejuced  wit- 

thooght  inexcusable,  non  inculpabUe  sima-  Bess, 

ktiones  inconsoltom,  in  that  they  were  '  AItat.  vita  c  5. 
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dne  to  these  martyrs.  The  two  friends,  Eulogjos  and  Alvar,  contend- 
ed in  favor  of  them.  The  former  wrote  on  this  occasion  his  ApoIoCT  for 
tiie  martyrs  (Apologeticus  martyrmn),  the  second  his  Luminous  Exhi- 
bition (Indiculus  luminosus).  Eulogius  cites  the  following  objectionfl 
of  his  opponents  to  the  veneration  of  these  martyrs.  They  were  not 
worthy  of  comparison  with  the  ancient  martyrs ;  for  they  had  not,  like 
the  latter,  stood  forth  in  the  conflict  with  iaolaters,  liit  only  with  such 
as  worshipped  the  same  God  as  the  Christians.  They  had  not  died 
like  the  latter  a  slow  and  painful,  but  a  quick  and  easy  death.  They 
had  not,  like  the  latter,  been  agnalized  as  saints  by  miracles.  On  the 
other  hand,  Eulogius  maintained,  that  of  none  who  refused  to  recognize 
CShrist  as  being  true  God  and  true  man,  could  it  be  said,  that  they 
worship  the  same  true  God  in  common  with  the  Christians.  On  the 
different  form  of  death  nothing  depended ;  everything  on  ihe  sameness 
0f  disposition,  which  gives  martynlom  its  significance  in  the  sight  of 
God,  —  zeal  for  (rod's  glory,  and  love  for  his  kingdom,  which  dispou- 
tion  these  confessors  possessed  in  common  with  the  older  martyrs.  In 
respect  to  miracles,  tiiey  did  not  constitute  the  essential  thing  in  faith, 
but  were  only  given  as  the  seal  of  faith  to  the  church,  when  it  was  first 
about  to  be  founded.  As  it  was  only  bv  faith  men  could  attain  to  the 
power  of  working  miracles,  so  it  was  evident  that  faith  had  the  prece- 
dence of  miracles ;  and  it  remains  even  when  miracles  cease.  Faith 
alone  made  martyrs :  it  was  the  root  and  foundation  of  all  the  virtues : 
it  helped  the  wrestler,  it  helped  the  conqueror."^  Alvarus  writes  with 
more  heat  against  his  opponents.  ''  The  weak  and  timid  may  flee  ^- 
aays  he — but  the  strong  and  noble-hearted  should  fight."  As  the 
other  side  appealed  to  the  words  of  Christ  (Matt,  z.),  often  quoted  for 
iiie  same  purpose  in  the  ancient  church,  where  he  bids  those  who  are 
persecuted  to  flee  firom  one  city  to  another,  he  replied,  Indeed  they 
ihould  flee,  but  not  to  keep  the  sacred  treasure  concealed,  but  to  pro- 
claim it  everywhere.  By  their  preaching,  those  ancient  Christians  had 
provoked  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  heathen.  Many  of  the  ancient 
witaiesses  had  voluntarily  sacrificed  themselves  according  to  the  exam- 
jde  of  our  Lord,  they  had  attacked  governors  and  kings  with  many  an 
opprobrious  word.^  You  say  the  present  is  not  a  time  of  persecution ; 
I  say,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  not  a  time  of  the  Apostles,  because  the 
ehepherds  from  whom  a  flame  of  light  should  go  forth  to  pierce  the 
darkness  of  the  unbelievers,  want  the  apostolic  zeal ;  —  and  he  then 
proceeds  to  depict  the  shameful  condition  of  the  oppressed  Christians. 
He  next  refutes  the  charge,  that  the  Christians  had  first  provoked  the 
persecution  by  their  uncalled  for  abuse  of  Mohammed.  The  two  first 
martyrs,  Perfectus  the  priest,  and  John  the  merchant,  had  not  sought 
martyrdom,  but  had  been  forced  to  it  by  the  unbelievers.  Then  after 
having  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  persecution  had,  in  no  sense  what- 
ever, been  first  excited  by  a  voluntary  self-ofiering  of  the  Christians, 

*  Nihil  est  enim,  (^uod  sinceme  fidei  de-  '  Quod  magis  soliti  estis  reprehendere, 

negetur,  quia  nee  aliud  a  nobis  Deus  quam  mnltiB  contumeliis  praesidos  et  prineipM 

idem  exigit    Hanc  diligit,  hanc  requirit,  fatigasse. 
Imic  cancU  promittit  et  tribnit. 
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comes  to  speak  of  those  wh(»n  h^  caUs  volantaij  iiiart7»  ;^  and  de- 
scribes them  as  men  who  were  actuated  not  by  human  pasaKXi,  but 
purely  by  a  divine  zeal ;  men  who  could  oppose  no  check  to  their  owa 
course,  but  must  necessarily  follow  their  divine  vocatiosi.*  If  error-— 
says  he — must  not  be  openly  attacked,  why  did  Christ  come  down  to 
ibe  fearth  7  Why  did  he  light  up  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  without  their 
asking,  without  ^heir  seeking  their  own  conversion  ?  Why  havt 
prophets  and  apostles  been  sent  ?  But  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel 
was  not  limited  solel  v  to  the  apostolic  times ;  it  was  destined  to  ceaoh 
through  all  ages,  till  all  nations  should  be  converted  to  the  fiutii. 
Among  the  race  of  Ishmael,  however,  no  preacher  had  as  yet  appeal^ 
ed,  so  that  those  confessors  had  first  fulfilled  for  that  race  the  apos> 
tolic  calling.3  He  ridicules  those  who  could  not  discern  in  the  martyxi 
the  spirit  of  humility,  love  and  meekness.  In  his  zeal  for  the  ^orj  of 
God,  he  extols  a  holy  cruelty,  and  holds  up  before  them  the  ezampk 
of  Elijah  who  slaughtered  the  priests  of  Baal,  not  with  words,  but  with 
the  sword.**  He  next  considers  the  objection,  that  it  was  by  means  of 
those  martyrs  the  communities  were  de{»rived  of  their  priests,  and  the 
mass  could  not  be  celebrated.    But  he  represents  this  as  a  divine 

J'udgment  sent  upon  the  despisers  of  the  martyrs ;  and  he  proceeds  to 
escribe  the  manner  in  which  it  was  customary  to  treat  them.  Those 
who  ought  to  be  pillars  in  the  church,  he  says,  appeared  before  the 
judges  of  their  own  accord,  and  accused  these  persons.  Bishops,  ab* 
Dots  and  nobles  had  combined  to  stigmatize  them  publicly  as  heretics ; 
and  martyrdom  (that  is,  undoubtedly,  voluntary  self-offering),  was  for- 
bidden to  the  people  under  pain  of  excommunication ;  men  were  bound 
under  oaths  not  to  do  it,  not  to  answer  the  revilings  of  the  unbelievers 
by  reviling.^    He  concludes  this  work  with  a  fierce  attack  on  Moham- 

'  Spontanei  martyres.  eosdem(^ae     debitores    fidei    reddidemnt 

'  Cohibcre  non  valaerant  cnnum,  quia  What  blindness  of  passion,  to  coiuidertiioM 

eonati  sunt  implere  acterni  sol  Domini  unbclierers  as  debitores  fidei,  after  sadb  a 

jussum.  preaching  of  the  gospel. 

•  We  must  own,  they  laid  down  their  *  He  says  of  his  opponent,  c.  11  :  Qui  in 
testimony  in  a  way  which  would  necessa-  snis  contumeliis  elati,  snperbi  sunt  et  in- 
rily  confirm  the  un&clicvcrs  in  their  preju-  flcxi  et  contra  hostes  Dei  humiles,  man- 
dice  against  Christianity,  instead  of  bring*  sueti,  simplices  apparent  et  qnieti ;  discant 
hig  them  nearer  to  the  faith.  They  did  tamen  a  Christo,  ab  omnibns  prophetis, 
Jnit  that  which  Christ  describes  as  "  casting  apostoHs  sen  patribns  nniversis  ad  illata 
pearls  before  swine."  Occasionally,  how*  opprobria  existere  hmnilcs  et  dejecti  et  pro 
ever,  he  so  expresses  himself  as  if  the  effect  divinitatis  nlciscendam  contemtum  fortes 
of  this  testimony^  was  not  to  be  taken  into  et  rigidos  esse  debere  et  non  pietate  bomm 
tbe  account,  as  if  it  were  not  the  spirit  of  incongrua,  sed  crudilitate  hac  sancta  ntere. 
love,  which  seeks  the  salvation  of  all,  that  We  may  surely  discern  already  in  this  fiery 
spoke  out  of  him  ;  but  he  only  meant,  that  '  Spaniard  something  of  that  spirit,  which  at 
^e  unbelievers,  by  having  the  opportunity  a  later  period  kindled  up  in  Spain  the  fires 
of  hearing  the  gospel  proclaimed,  should  of  the  Auto  da  f&. 

be  left  without  any  ground  of  excuse  be-  *  Cap.  15  :  Tuos  ecclesiastice  interdizi- 

fore  the  judgment-scat  of  God.    Et  certe  mus  et  a  quibus  ne  aliquando  ad  martyrii 

Bon  aperte  ut  omnis  creatura  evangelii  suraerentpalmamjuramentumextorsimos, 

pnedicationem  dixit  recipiat,  ted  ut  prae-  quibus  errores  gentilinm  infringere  vetoi- 

aicatio  ecclcsiae  omni  mundo  generaliter  mus  et  maledictum  ne  maledictionibus  im- 

dareat,  per  quod  ministcrium  et  praedica-  peterent,  evangelio  et  cruce  educta  vi  ju- 

toribus  inferatur  debitum  praemium  et  con*  rare  improbiter  fecimus.    We  may  see  from 

timptoribus  justissimum  aetemnm  sine  fine  this,  how  mnch  pains  the  ecdesiasdcal  an^ 

tnpplicium,  and   of  those  martyrs:   isti  thcHrities  took,  to  repress  these 

•postoUtus  vicem  in  eosdem  impleTenant  mofomflots. 
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medanism,  which  he  describes  as  a  reli^on  wholly  subservient  to  sense, 
and  of  Mohammed,  whom  he  represents  as  a  forerunner  of  Anti- 
christ.^ 

When  the  preponderant  influence  of  the  more  thoughtful  majority 
succeeded  in  putting  a  check  on  these  fanatical  extravagances,  the 
Christians  in  Spain  were  permitted  once  more  to  enjoy  their  religious 
freedom.  In  tiie  year  957,  the  monk  John  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Gorze,  near  Metz,  came  to  Spain  as  envoy  of  the  emperor  Othol.  He 
was  warned  by  the  Christians  of  that  country  against  doing  anytlnng 
which  might  exert  an  unfavorable  influence  on  the  relation  of  the 
Christians  to  their  rulers,  and  cause  them  to  lose  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion,  and  their  present  quiet  and  security.  A  bishop  said  to 
him :  '^  Our  sins  have  brought  upon  us  this  foreign  domination ;  and  the 
precept  of  the  apostle  Paul  (Rom.  13:  2)  forbids  us  to  resist  the  pow- 
ers that  are  ordained  of  (rod.  But  amid  these  great  evils,  it  is  still  a 
comfort,  that  we  are  not  prevented  from  living  according  to  our  own 
laws,  that  the  Saracens  esteem  and  love  those  whom  they  see  observ- 
ing conscientiously  the  Christian  doctrines,  that  they  gladly  hold  inter-, 
course  with  them,  while  on  the  contrary  they  invariably  avoid  the  so- 
ciety of  the  Jews.  For  the  present,  therefore,  we  consider  it  best,  in- 
asmuch as  we  are  not  molested  in  our  religion,  to  obey  them  in  eveiy-^ 
liiing  which  does  not  compromise  our  faith."^ 

'  He  says  of  him  (c  33) :   Adversiu       '  See  Vita  Joannis  Abbatis  GondendS; 
Christum  humilitatis  magistnim  erectos  est    at  the  27th  of  February.  \  1 92.  f.  713 
et  contra  illius  lenissima  et  jncunda  prae- 
oepta  contnmacis,  verbere  et  gladio  nsus  est 
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mSTOET  OF  THE  CHURCH  CONSTITUTION. 

I.  Papacy  and  the  Popes. 

The  most  important  thing  in  studying  the  history  of  the  church  cod- 
stitution  in  this  period,  as  .well  as  in  ^e  middle  ages  generally,  is  to 
survey  what  was  slowly  and  gradually  done  fi)r  the  realization  of  the 
ofauroh  theocratical  system,  the  full  completion  of  which  was  steadily 
kept  in  view  by  the  church,  after  the  fundamental  position  had  once 
been  taken.  And  in  order  to  the  realization  of  tiiis  system  of  tb» 
ehurch  theocracy,  everything  depended  on  the  realization  of  the  idea, 
which  required  that  the  church  should  form  one  organic  whole  under 
am  visible  Jieady  by  which  all  the  parts  should  be  held  together — in 
other  words,  on  the  formation  of  the  papacy.  For  it  was  only  then  that 
iiie  church  could  be  expected  to  make  itself  independent  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  secular  power,  and  appear  as  God's  instrument  for  remo- 
delling and  shaping  all  human  relations,  when  it  should  proceed  to  de- 
Telop  itself  under  ^e  guidance  of  an  absolute  head,  not  subject  to  the 
power  of  any  mdividual  monarch,  and  able  to  keep  all  the  scattered 
members  of  the  great  whole  united  together.  See  Vol.  III.  p.  112.  For 
this  reason,  we  must  henceforth  ^ve  the  history  of  the  papacy  the 
precedence  over  all  other  matters  relating  to  this  subject.  Taking 
4his  view  of  the  matter,  one  phenomenon,  most  extensive  and  important 
in  its  influences,  may  well  claim  our  attention  in  the  first  place  ~- a 
phenomenon  which  proceeded  from  and  again  powerfully  reacted  upon 
iiie  papal  theocratic  system  so  far  advanced  already  towards  its  com- 
pletion in  the  prevailing  mode  of  thinking  of  this  age ;  namely,  the 
wide  circulation  of  a  new  code  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  which,  formed  for 
the  exclusive  purpose  of  favoring  this  system,  acquired  great  authority 
hy  falsely  assuming  the  names  of  ancient  popes ;  we  mean  the  Pseuebh 
juidorian  Decretals. 

We  observed  in  the  second  period,  that  the  collection  of  ecclenasti- 
cal  laws,  drawn  up  by  the  Roman  abbot  Dionymus  Exiguus  in  the  mzth 
century,  and^containing  the  papal  decretals  from  the  time  of  Siricius 
downward,  acquired  the  greatest  influence  in  the  Western  church. 
This  collection,  which  was  widely  circulated,  and  used  in  the  churches 
cf  different  countries,  received  many  and  various  additions  from  the 
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admission  of  other  and  later  ecclesiastical  ordinances,  such  as  ifae 
needs  of  the  churches  of  different  counkies  would  naturally  call  for. 
Such  was  the  case  in  particular  with  the  Gallic  and  Spanish  recen- 
sions of  this  collection.  Among  these  latter,  there  was  one  especially 
known  by  the  venerated  name  of  Isidore  of  SevilleJ  AnoUier,  how 
ever,  appeared  under  the  same  name,  in  the  ninth  century,  which  coi^ 
tained  a  complete  series  of  the  decretals  of  the  Boman  bishops,  from 
Clement  downwards,  —  most  of  them  pieces  entirely  unknown  before, 
but  some  of  them  interpolated,^  at  an  earlier  period,  with  many  alter> 
ations  and  inserted  clauses.  This  &aud  was  so  clmnuly  contrived, 
and  ignorantly  executed,  that  had  the  age  been  a  little  more  fitted  for, 
or  less  disinclined  to  critical  investigations,  and  had  the  deception 
itself  not  fallen  in  with  a  predominant  interest  of  the  church,  it  might 
have  been  easily  detected  and  exposed.  Still  its  author  did  not  invent 
and  shape  according  to  his  own  will  the  language  attributed  to  those 
ancient  bishops.  The  letters  were  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  pas- 
sages borrowed  from  far  later  ecclesiastical  documents,  which  he  took 
the  liberty  to  alter  and  mutilate  so  as  to  suit  his  purpose  and  corre- 
spond with  his  notions,  not  even  giving  himself  the  trouble  of  removing 
from  them  things  incongruous  to  the  age  in  which  the  letters  were  said 
to  have  been  written,  and  not  seldom  patching  them  together  without 
any  intelligible  connection  whatsoever.  These  ancient  Roman  bishops 
quote  Scripture  from  a  Latin  translation,  formed  from  the  mixture  of 
one  made  by  Jerome  with  another  that  had  been  current  in  earlier 
times.  They  refer  to  relations  between  tiie  state  and  the  church, 
which  could  not  possibly  have  existed  in  the  age  when  these  letters 
purport  to  have  been  writted.^  We  meet  in  them  with  the  most 
extraordinary  anachronisms ;  as,  for  example,  that  Victor,  bishop  of 
Rome,  wrote  concerning  the  contested  celebration  of  passover,  to  The- 
ophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  two  centuries  later .^  The 
ocriptiural  passages  cited  as  proofs  are  altered  and  mutilated  with  an 
effirontery  and  ignorance  equally  shamefrd.^ 

In  these  forged  decretals,  the  papal  theocratic  system  is  set  forth 

*  It  was  fonned  between  the  years  633  *  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  first  letter  of 
and  636 ;  fbr  it  contains  the  canons  of  the  Anaclete,  the  words  spoken  by  the  Sodom- 
foorth  council  of  Toledo,  of  the  former  ites  .against  Lot,  Gen.  19:  9,  are  brought 
year;  and  a  part  of  the  preface  to  this  col-  forwanl  as  evidence  against  peregrina  judl- 
lection,  whien  has  its  natural  and  ori^nal  cia  in  ecclesiastical  matters ;  but  they  an 
place  in  the  same,  and  must  have  ocen  cited  as  the  words  of  God.  Unde  et  Pom- 
taken  from  it,  occurs  again  in  the  Origines  inus  mentioncm  faciens  Loth  per  Mosen 
of  Isidore,  which  could  not  have  been  pro-  loquitur,  dicens.  Again,  what  is  said  in 
dnced  after  the  latter  year.  Heb.  9:  13,  of  purification  by  the  blood  of 

*  As  the  first  epistle  of  Clement  to  James,  Christ  as  contrasted  with  the  lustrations  of 
translated  by  Rufinus.  the  Old  Testament,  is  applied  to  prove  the 

'  To  mention  but  one  example,  the  Ro-  magical  purifying  power  of  consecrated  wa- 

man  bishop  Zephyrinus,  in  his  ep.  II,  at  the  tcr  in  the  first  letter  of  the  bishop  Alexander, 

dose  of  the  second  century,  under  pagan  Nam  si  cinis  vitulae  adspersus  sanguine 

tmperwrt^  speaks  of  the  expulsion  of  the  populum  sanctificabat  (the  words  ad  emea- 

bishops,  which  was  forbidden  by  the  /)rae-  dationcm  camis,  which  did  not  suit  the  pur- 

oepto  imperatonim.  pose,  must  of  course  be  left  out)   atque 

*  But  he  here  doubtless  was  confounded  mundabat,  mnlto  magis  aqua  sale  adspena 
with  a  bishop  Theophilus  of  Csesarea,  in  divinisque  precibus  sacrata,  populom 
Palestine,  mentioned  in  the  church  history  tificat  atque  mnndat 
<i Bnfiniu  ;—> hence  the  aoachnmisiii. 
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iriih  a  completeness,  and  pushed  to  an  extreme,  never  before 
pressed,  in  any  connected  series  of  ecclefflastical  laws. 
-  The  idea  of  an  inviolable  caste  of  priests,  consecrate  to  God,  the 
fandamental  element  out  of  which  the  entire  hierarchical  system  was 
tH>mpo6ed,  and  the  basis  on  which  it  reposes,  was  here  brou^t  out  and 
defended  bv  employing  and  perverting  Scriptural  texts,  especially 
from  the  Old  Testament,  in  a  manner  the  most  bold  and  the  most 
directly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  The  priests  were 
represented  as  the  apple  of  God's  eye,  the  familiares  Dei,  the  spirit 
ales^  as  opposed  to  the  camales^  the  term  which  was  applied  to  the 
littty.  Whoever  sinned  against  them,  sinned  against  God  himself,  as 
ihey  were  the  representatives  of  God  and  Christ.  Men  were  to  see 
Christ  in  them.  The  priests  were  subject  to  no  secular  tribunal ;  on 
the  contrary,  God  had  constituted  them  the  judges  over  all.  The 
passage  in  Ps.  82:  1,  was  often  applied  to  them,  ''  God  standeth  in 
the  congregation  of  the  mighty,  he  judgeth  among  the  gods."  AH 
who  were  oppressed  should  be  able  to  look  to  the  priests,  and  with 
(hem  find  protection.  It  is  carefully  inculcated,  that  bad  priests,  if 
they  do  not  fall  from  the  faith,  must  be  tolerated,  as  sent  by  G<)d; 
and  tiiat  the  laity  could  m  no  case  be  set  as  judges  over  them.  Com- 
plaints against  ecclesiastics  are  hedged  round  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number  of  difficulties.  And  in  that  state  of  the  church,  where 
a  large  portion  of  the  clergy  were  so  destitute  of  personal  dignity,  it 
was  in  truth  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  priest- 
hood, that  it  should  be  rendered  as  independent  as  possible  of  per- 
sonal worth.  If  the  priests  should  once  come  to  be  regarded  as  organs 
for  the  transmission  of  magical  virtues  —  as  it  is  made  a  prominent 
point  in  these  decretals,  that  by  the  priest's  words  Christ's  body  is 
produced,  —  with  this  would  easily  be  associated  the  idea  that,  although 
it  were  greatly  to  be  wished  the  priests  should  by  their  personal  char- 
acter always  prove  to  be  worthy  organs,  yet,  even  independentiy  of 
this  personal  worth,  they  must  ever  be  regarded  with  reverence  as  the 
vehicles  through  whom  these  divine  virtues  are  communicated  to  men. 
The  inviolability  of  the  church  is  sharply  defined  and  strongly  insisted 
upon,  as  well  with  reference  to  the  property,  as  to  the  persons  conse- 
crated to  its  service.  A  trespass  against  this  inviolability  is  repre- 
sented as  sacrilegium,  a  sin  against  God,  the  most  enormous  of 
crimes.* 

The  principles  inculcated  with  regard  to  the  objective  importance 
of  the  priesthood  generally,  were  now  applied  especially  to  the  office 
of  bishops,  as  those  to  whom  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  had  been 
given  by  Christ.  Men  should  respect  even  the  unjust  decision  of  a 
bishop  ;  though  the  latter  ought  to  be  careful  never  to  make  such  a 
decision.  Thus  the  fear  of  the  ecclesiastical  sentence  was  alone  to  be 
strongly  impressed  on  the  laity  .^    The  bishops  were  especially  to  be 

'  In  the   second  letter  of  Pins,  vhich  Deom  committitar,  quam  quod  in  homi- 

duumcteristically  marks  the  spirit  of  these  nem,  sic  grarins  sacril^inm  agere  qnam 

decretals  in  reference  to  morals :  Non  gra-  fomicari. 

Tiaspeccatnm  est  fomicatio  qnam  sacrilegi-  *  In  the  letters  of  Urban :  Valdetimenda 

«n;  sed  licat  majos  est  peccatum,  qaodln  eat icntiBtia  qMacopi  licet,  iiQiifle  Ugel  atir 
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represented  as  inviolable  persons,  to  be  protected  against  both  the  ar- 
bitrary will  of  secular  power,  and  also  the  attack  of  other  ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities,  such  as  the  metropolitans,  with  whom  the  bishops  in 
the  Frankish  empire  were  frequently  in  dispute.  Botli  were  closely 
connected  in  the  church  theocratical  plan ;  for  the  prince  might  be 
enabled,  by  employing  dependent  bishops  as  his  instruments,  to  force 
from  his  station  any  one  of  them  who  had  incurred  the  prince's  displeas- 
ure. The  only  means  for  maintaining  the  independence  and  inviolabilily 
of  the  bishops,  was  for  them  to  possess,  in  a  head  over  the  entire 
church,  a  secure  refuge  against  every  arbitrary  procedure  and  oppres- 
sive measure,  on  the  part  of  the  secular  power  and  of  their  ecclesias- 
tical superiors  and  colleagues,  to  make  the  pope  the  judge  over  the 
bishops  in  the  last  resort,  from  whom  there  could  be  no  appeal. 
Thus,  then,  was  presented  a  coherent  organism  of  ecclesiastical  pow* 
ers,  evolved  im  a  regular  gradation.  Over  the  metropolitans  were 
placed  the  primates  and  patriarchs.  But  over  all  presided  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  on  whom  in  particular  Christ 
had  conferred  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose.  It  was  repeatedly  incul- 
cated, that  the  church  of  Rome  was  directly  constituted  head  over 
all  the  others,  by  Christ  himself.  The  episcopal  chair  of  Peter,  the 
princeps  apostolorum,  had  been  transferred  on  grounds  of  convenience 
from  Antioch  to  Rome.i  The  church  of  Rome,  which  appoints  and 
consecrates  all  bishops,  is  therefore  the  sole  and  sufficient  judge,  in 
the  last  resort,  over  the  same,  to  which  in  all  cases  they  may  appeal.' 
Among  the  important  affairs  which  could  not  be  decided  without  the 
authority  of  the  pope,  belonged  the  cases  of  bishops.  In  one  of  the 
decretals,^  the  condition  is  indeed  expressed,  that  whenever  an  appeal 
is  made,  it  should  be  reported  to  the  pope.  But  in  other  places,  it  is 
expressly  declared,  as  indeed  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  from 
the  principle  lying  at  the  ground  of  these  decretals,  that  a  decisive 
sentence  can  in  no  case  whatsoever  be  passed  upon  bishops,  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  Romish  church,  as  well  as  that  no  regular 
synod  can  be  convoked  without  its  authority.^  Hence  it  followed 
again,  that  the  pope,  whenever  he  thought  proper,  could  bring  the 
cause  before  his  own  tribunal,  even  where  no  appeal  had  been  made, 
in  case  the  bishop,  as  might  indeed  often  happen  under  the  circum- 
stances of  those  times,  had  not  dared  to  appeal ;  and  the  decision  of 
the  pope  must  be  acknowledged  and  carried  into  effect  without  de- 
mur.^ Moreover,  it  is  already  intimated  in  these  decretals,  that  the 
emperor  Constantino  had  transferred  his  sovereign  authority  in  Rome 
to  the  Roman  bishop.® 

2uem,  quod  tamen  sommopere  praeyidere  la  synodus  fieret  praeter  ejus  scdis  aactori- 

ebet  tatem,  nee  ullas  episcopus  nisi  in  legitima 

^  Jabcntc  Domino,  as  u  said  in  the  first  synodo  sao  tempore  apostolica  anctoritate 

letter  of  Marcellns.  convocata  super  qoibosUbet  criminibus  pol- 

'  In  the  first  letter  of  Marcellns :  nt  inde  satns  andiatur  vet  judicetnr. 

accipiant  tuitionem  et  liberationem,  unde  *  Vid.  Sixd  ep.  II. 

aoceperunt  informationem  atqae  consecra-  '  Epistola  Melchiadis.    Ut  sedem  impe- 

tionem.  rialem,  qnam  Romani  prindpes  possede- 

'  In  the  first  letter  of  Anaclete.  rant,  relinquerent  et  Fetro  snisqne  praestt 

*  In  the  first  letter  of  Marcellns :  at  nnl-  litms  profntamn  caneedeiet 

YOL.  in.  80 
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But  whoever  may  have  been  the  author  of  this  forged  collection,' 
we  assuredly  cannot  give  hun  the  credit,  from  anything  which  he 
exhibits  in  this  work,  of  possessing  the  creative  intellect,  which  would 
have  been  capable  of  producing,  out  of  its  own  resources,  a  new  sys- 
tem of  ecclesiastical  government ;  nor  would  any  system,  thus  to^ 
duced,  have  ever  been  able  to  gain  such  universal  acceptance.  Me 
nas,  at  all  events,  but  the  organ  of  a  tendency  of  the  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  spirit,  which  prevailed  with  the  great  mass  of  the  men 
among  whom  he  hved.  He  had  no  idea  of  introducing  a  new  code ; 
but  only  of  presenting,  in  a  connected  form,  the  principles  which 
must  be  recognized  by  every  one  as  correct,  and  on  which  depended 
the  well-being  of  the  church ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  man  so 
little  capable  of  going  beyond  his  own  narrow  circle,  and  of  rightly 
understsmding  the  words  of  others,  spoken  under  the  circumstances 
aind  relations  of  other  times,  might  conceive  that  he  Vound  a  support 
for  those  principles  in  many  declarations  of  the  older  fathers.  In 
truth,  even  what  had  been  said  by  a  Leo  the  Great,  concerning  the 
pope's  primacy  over  the  whole  church,*  involves  the  principle  of  all 
that  is  to  be  found  in  these  decretals  ;  though  Leo  could  not  realize, 
in  his  own  age,  those  outlines  of  the  ideal  of  a  papacy  which  floated 
before  his  mind.  But  supposing  that  the  author  of  the  decretals  was 
convinced  it  would  be  doing  God  service,  to  bring  these  principles 
together  in  a  compendious  form,  and  introduce  them  more  certainly 
into  the  practice  of  the  church,  by  the  use  of  names  held  in  genersu 
veneration,  then  he  might  also  consider  a  pious  fraud  allowable  for  so 
holy  an  end ;  for  this  erroneous  principle,  which  was  upheld  by  not  a 
few  authorities  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  had  found  admission  with 
many,  who  had  not  been  led  by  the  influence  of  an  Auguslin  to  the 
opposite  persuasion  ;  and  such  an  opinion  must  always  find  admission 
where  a  party-interest  is  confounded  with  the  cause  of  God  and  the 
truth,  and  a  party-conscience  decides  the  course  of  duty.  Moreover, 
there  were  already  to  be  found,  in  that  period,  many  forged  writings, 
composed  in  the  interest  of  the  hierarchy  ;  for  pope  Hadrian  himself 
had  appealed  to  such,  which  were  preserved  in  the  Roman  archives  f 
and  it  was  by  such  forgeries  already  existing,  that  Alcuin  was  de- 
ceived, when  he  cited  them  in  support  of  the  position  that  the  pope 
could  judge  over  all,  but  could  be  judged  by  no  man.'* 

Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  author  of  the  decretals  intended, 
by  this  collection,  merely  to  diffuse  abroad  the  abovementioned  prin- 
ciples concerning  the  power  of  the  church,  concerning  the  several 
grades  of  ecclesiastical  power,  and  concerning  the  papal  monarchy, 
and  that  all  the  rest  was  introduced  only  as  occasional  and  subordinate 

'  The    deacon   Benedictas    Levita    of  gation  respecting  the  origin  and  author  of 

Hentz,  by  adopting  a  great  deal  out  of  the  Pseudo-lsidorian  Decretals.     It  was 

these  decretaU  into  a  collection  of  Capitu-  simply  our  endeavor  to  contemplate  this 

larics,  compiled  by  him  about  the  year  coUcction  as  a  product  of  the  church  spirit 

845,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  his  mode  of  of  the  times,  and  on  the  side  of  its  reactisg 

speaking  of  them,  exposed  himself  to  the  influence  on  that  spirit, 
svspiciou  of   having   been   concerned  in        •  See  Vol.  II.  p.  1 70. 
their  fabrication.    It  is  foreign  from  our        ^  See  V^l.  III.  p.  122. 
purpose,  to  enter  into  a  more  ftiU  investi-       ^  See  Alcun,  ep.  92. 
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matter,  and  to  render  the  deception  more  attractiye.  We  have  no 
reason  for  denying  that  what  he  elsewhere  says,  concermng  the  extep> 
nal  forms  of  the  church,  the  magical,  sanctifying  effects  of  the  sacra- 
ments, and  other  outward  things,^  were  considered  by  him  equally 
important.  At  the  bottom  of  all,  lay  the  same  mode  of  apprehending 
Clmstianity,  with  which  this  church-system  was  ever  found  to  be  coDr 
nected.  In  a  word,  the  author,  or  authors  of  this  collection  were  but 
the  organ  for  expressing  this  rude  and  grossly  Jewish  mode  of  appre- 
hendmg  Christianity,  for  which  many  others  might  have  served  equally 
as  well.  And  it  is  with  this  production,  as  with  many  others  which 
have  arisen  in  the  same  manner  f  we  see  in  it  only  the  expression  of  a 
certain  tendency  of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  of  the  age,  where  very  lit- 
tle depends  on  the  individual  character  of  the  agent  employed,  he  b^ 
ing  an  accident,  which  in  this  relation  vanishes  to  insignificance.  But 
this  product  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  by  the  way  in  which,  and  the 
authority  with  which,  it  diffused  abroad  the  principles  growing  out  of 
that  spirit  and  opposed  to  the  old  ecclesiastical  laws,  reacted  powerfully 
back  agsun  upon  the  spirit  which  gave  birth  to  it.  Nor  could  it  fail  to 
happen  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  ancient  tendency  of  the  church 
laws  should  be  aroused  to  a  conflict  with  these  new  principles  before 
tibey  could  be  generally  acknowledged.  This  conflict  is  the  most  im- 
portant fact  connected  with  the  history  of  the  papacy  in  the  next  suc- 
ceeding times.  But  first  of  all  it  wUl  be  necessary  to  glance  at  the 
antecedent  and  preparatory  circumstances  of  the  times,  ti^at  is,  at  the 
age  of  Lewis  the  Pious. 

The  legal  order  and  the  energy  of  the  government  under  Charle- 
magne were  not  favorable  to  the  exercise  of  such  principles  as  were 
expressed  in  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals.  But  followiug  after  the 
energetic  reign  of  Charlemagne  came  the  feeble  one  of  the  well-mean- 
ing, but  as  an  independent  ruler,  incapable,  monarch,  Lewis  the  Pious* 
Tins  gave  rise  to  many  abuses,  or  allowed  such  as  were  repressed  b^ 
&re  to  get  the  upper  hand.  Soon  after  followed  those  political  disor- 
ders in  the  Frankish  empire  which  grew  out  of  the  quarrels  of  Lewis 
irith  his  sons.  Distraction  and  weakness  here  gave  inany  opportunities 
for  the  church  to  interfere  in  the  poUtical  strifes.  Wala  abbot  of  Cor- 
bie, a  kinsman  of  the  emperor,  and  Agobard,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  then 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  party  which  contended  for  the  independence 
and  sovereignty  of  the  church ;  and  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
by  suffering  themselves  to  be  entangled  in  the  interests  of  an  excited 
party,  these  men  may  have  been  so  far  misled  as  to  call  that  a  good 
cause  in  which  the  most  sacred  duties  were  grossly  violated,  yet  neither 
can  it  be  concealed,  that  the  mode  of  presenting  to  benefices,  and  the 
intrusion  of  rude  laymen  into  the  administration  of  the  property  of  the 
church,  gave  occasion  for  much  just  complaint.     When  the  reigning 

*  That  of  coarse  being  excepted,  which,  order  to  give  his  fictions  some  appearance 

on  the  ground  of  those  accounts  contained  of  a  historical  foundation. 

in   the    liber  pontiiicalis,  —  that  untrust-  '  £.  g.  the  Pseudo-Dionyaian  writings, 

worthy  collection  of  the  lives  of  the  Ro-  respecting  which  there  are  some  excellent 

man  bishops,  —  he  was  obliged  to  say,  in  remarks  in  Yogt's  latest  work  npon  them. 
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evils  were  first  brought  into  discussion,  in  the  yesur  829,  the  abbot 
Wala  declared,  that  everything  depended  on  keeping  the  line  of  de- 
marcation clearly  drawn  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  pro- 
vince, the  king  and  the  bishops  concerning  themselves  only  about  tke 
affidrs  which  belonged  to  their  respective  callings.'  But  when  pope 
Gregory  IV.  came  to  France  as  mediator,  in  the  disputes  between  the 
emperor  Lewis  and  his  sons,  and  the  rumor  got  abroad,  that  he  would 
decide  in  favor  of  the  latter,  he  met  irom  the  bishops  belonging  to  the 
emperor's  party  a  very  unfavorable  reception,  and  the  stand  which  they 
took  against  him  proves,  how  far  it  was  from  being  even  yet  a  common 
thing  in  France  to  acknowledge  the  supreme  judicial  authority  of  the 
pope  in  all  matters ;  and  the  consciousness  of  defending  against  the 
pope  the  cause  of  divine  justice,  contributed  no  doubt  to  render  their 
hnguagc  still  more  emphatic*  They  addressed  him  as  a  colleague ; 
they  called  him  brother  ;s  they  reminded  him  of  his  oath  of  alle^anoe 
to  the  emperor ;  they  assured  him  that  if  he  had  come  to  excommuni- 
oate  them,  he  might  perhaps  return  home  excommunicated  himself; 
they  threatened  him  with  deposition.^  The  pope  was  thrown  by  all  this 
into  the  utmost  consternation :  but  Wala  proved  to  him  by  declarations 
of  the  older  church-teachers  and  of  his  own  predecessors,  that  he  had 
in  no  respect  overstepped  the  limits  of  his  authority,  by  interfering  in 
these  affairs,  for  it  belonged  to  him  as  St.  Peter's  successor,  to  send 
his  delegates  to  all  nations  to  preach  the  faith,  and  to  promote  the 
peace  of  the  church.  He  was  judge  over  all,  none  could  be  judge 
over  him.  By  these  representations,  the  pope  was  reassured ;  he  is- 
sued a  circular  letter  to  the  bishops  reproaching  them  with  their  want 
<rf  respect  for  his  authority.  The  bishops,  seized  with  indignation, 
that  the  pope  should  espouse  so  bad  a  cause,  had  made  a  distinction 
between  the  pope's  person  and  the  dignity  of  the  apostolical  chair, 
which  they  were  careful  to  hold  sacred ;  but  the  pope  would  not  allow 
the  validity  of  any  such  distinction,  being  of  the  opinion,  that  the  re- 
spect due  to  the  cathedra  pontificalis  was  also  due  to  the  person  who 
occupied  it,  in  proof  of  which  he  alleged,  that  by  virtue  of  his  station, 
the  gift  of  prophecy  was  ascribed  even  to  a  cruel  and  unbelieving 
Caiaphas.  He  repelled  their  threats,  however,  not  merely  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  no  right  whatever  to  judge  him,  but  because 
these  threats  were  given  on  no  sufficient  cause  of  provocation.^    Mean- 

*  See  his  Life  of  Paschasias  Radbert.  gory  IV,  in  hii  letter  in  reply,  intimatet 

Mabillon  Acta  sanct  Soec.  IV.  P.  1. 1.  II.  that  such  a  threat  had  been  expressed  br 

f.  491.     Ilaheat  rex  rcmpublicam  libcre  in  them;  quod  minari  vos  cojnioscimtis  pen- 

Qsibns  militiac  suae  ad  dispensandum,  ha-  cnlum  gradus.    See  the  fragment  or  the 

beat  ct  Chri»tus  res  ecclesiarum,  quasi  al-  letter  in  Agobard,  opp.  ed.  Baloz.  T.  XL 

teram  rcmpublicam,  omnium  indigcntium  p.  60. 

et  sibi  8cr>'ientium  usibus  suis  commissam  *  Quantum  sit  nbsurdum  ct  stultum,  cum 

ministris  fidelibus.  vcstra  comminatio  non  sit  propter  crimen, 

'  The  pope  in  his  reply  declares  it  a  con-  homicidium  scilicet,  sacrilcgium  ant  fartam 

tradiction,  to  call  him  at  once  papa  and  vel  aliquid  hojasmodi,  sed  nisi  ita  veneri- 

frater.  mus,  sicut  ipsi  vultis.    And :  nnllo  modo 

'  Not  only  is  this  said  by  Paschasius  fieri  potest,  nt  si  is  qui  locum  Petri  teneti 

Btdbert  in  the  Life  of  Wala,  I.e.  f.  511.  exhonoratar,  tine  crimine  duntaxat,  cathe< 

quod  eundem  apostolicum,  quia  non  voca-  dra  ejoi  honorata  pennaneat 
toi  Tenerat,  deponere  debei^Biit,  bat  Gre* 
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time,  ilie  authority  of  the  pope  prevailed  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
unlawful  proceedings  of  the  sons  of  Lewis  obtained  a  momentaiy  ap- 
pearance of  justification  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  the  emperor 
was  forsaken  by  the  major  part  of  his  army. 

A  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  papacy  begins  with  pope  Nich- 
olas I,  in  the  year  858.  Not  only  did  he  with  a  clear  consciousness 
of  his  aim,  a  firm  consistency,  and  an  unceremonious  use  of  his  power, 
attempt  to  realize  the  ideal  of  the  papacy  sketched  forth  in  the  Pseudo- 
laidorian  decretals,  but  he  expressly  cited  these  decretals  in  justifica- 
tion of  his  proceedings ;  and  then  for  the  first  time  they  were  intro- 
duced into  the  use  of  the  church.  Nicholas  acted  under  the  belief, 
which  he  also  expressed,  that  to  him  was  entrusted  the  oversight  and 
governance  of  the  whole  church ;  that  it  was  for  him  to  see  to  the  re- 
moval of  all  abuses,  to  the  maintenance  and  observance  of  the  laws  and 
to  the  punishment  of  injustice  in  the  whole  church ;  that  he  employed 
the  bishops  as  his  instruments,  though  entitled  to  do  everything  from 
the  plenitude  of  his  own  power.i  He  conceived  the  plan  of  convoking 
synods  in  Rome,  composed  of  bishops  from  different  countries,  so  that 
by  their  collected  reports  the  wants  of  the  different  churches  might  be 
mown ;  of  advising  with  these  bishops,  who  could  support  him  by  their 
knowledge  of  particular  nations  and  their  circumstances,  concerning 
the  most  suitable  arrangements  to  meet  these  wants,  and  of  providing 
by  these  means  for  the  promulgation  of  the  new  ordinances  in  all  coun- 
feiee.* 

It  could  not  f^  to  make  a  salutary  impression  in  favor  of  the  pa- 
pacy on  pubhc  opinion,  that  the  pope  made  his  supreme  judicial  au- 
thority over  monarchs  and  bishops  respected  in  one  case,  where  he  ap- 
peared as  the  protector  of  oppressed  innocence,  and  a  punisher  of  pre- 
wtes  who  had  forgotten  their  duty ;  where  he  employed  his  spiritual 
power  to  compel  even  the  mighty  of  the  earth  to  respect  a  sacred  law ; 
where  it  was  shown  by  example,  how  beneficially  in  this  rude  state  of 
society  such  a  power,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  whole  church  govern- 
ance, could  operate  as  a  check  upon  the  immorality  of  arbitrary  self* 
will.  Lothaire,  ruler  over  the  kingdom  called  after  his  own  name  Lo- 
iliarin^,  accustomed  to  obey  only  his  own  sinful  lusts,  was  determined 
to  get  rid  of  his  lawful  wife  Thietberga,  so  as  to  open  the  way  for  his 
marrying  the  guilty  Waldrade,  the  object  of  a  criminal  passion.  To 
render  this  possible  according  to  the  laws,  which  made  the  sacrament 
rf  marriage  an  indissoluble  contract,  he  took  counsel  of  certain  vile 
ecolesiastics,  Vho  set  him  upon  inventing  an  accusation  against  Thiet- 
berga to  be  industriously  circulated  in  the  form  of  a  calumnious  report, 
by  means  of  which  it  was  designed  to  procure  a  declaration,  that  the 

'  8«e  ep.  18.  to  king  Charles  the  Bald:  '  Si  ex  diversis  provinciis  fratres  inyicem 

Sades  haec  sancta  atque  praecipna  in  om-  convenissent,  et  nos  consensn  illonim  quae 

nibns  mundi  partibus  dispositione  salubri  dccernenda  snnt  decerneremoB  et  ipsi  ne- 

cnncta  ordinare  proficereque  divino  frcta  cessitates  suas  refcrentes  et  nos  nostnu  ex- 

ptocnrat  anxiliOf  et  qnod  singulari  pro  anc-  ponentes,  quae  decreta  faissent  melius  in 

toritate  peificere  valet,  mnltorum  saepe  sa^  omnium  notitiam  facerent  pervenire.    Vid. 

cerdotnm  decemit  definire  consilio.    Har-  ep.  27.  ad  Lndovicom  Germ,  et  Carol  Cai 

doin.  T.  y.  t  23S.  Tum  I  c.  f.  245. 
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marriage  contract  with  her  was  rendered  null  and  ymd.  By  iiireali 
and  force  the  unfortunate  woman  was  reduced  to  the  necessily  of  re- 
sorting, as  the  only  means  of  deliverance  from  these  oppresfflODB  and 
of  securing  for  herself  a  peaceful  retreat  in  a  convent,  to  a  coaheaoDf 
though  under  protest  that  it  was  extorted  by  force,  that  this  calummoas 
report  was  true.  A  synod  at  Aix,  composed  of  bishops  wholly  sabser- 
vient  to  the  guilty  pleasures  of  their  prince,  declared  Lothaire's  first 
marriage  invalid,  and  gave  him  permission  to  conclude  the  marriage 
with  Waldrade.  Thietberga  afterwards  made  her  escape,  and  took 
ifefuge  with  Lothaire's  uncle,  Charles  the  Bald  king  of  France,  and  un* 
der  his  protection  appealed  to  the  pope.  Previously  to  this,  TTinVnii^f 
archbishop  of  Rheims  had  protested  against  the  proceedings  of  those 
bishops,'  and  had  already  declared,  that  the  monarch,  like  every  other 
man,  must  be  strictly  judged  by  the  laws  of  the  church.  The  pope 
brought  the  affair  before  lus  own  tribunal.  He  convoked  a  synod  at 
Metz  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  a  new  investigation  of  the  whole 
matter,  in  which  however  that  they  might  proceed  more  independently 
of  the  influence  of  Lothaire,  not  only  Lotharin^an  but  also  French  and 
German  bishops  were  directed  to  assist ;  namely,  two  bishops  from  the 
kingdom  of  Charles  the  Bald,  two  from  that  of  Lewis  of  Qermany,  his 
uncles ;  and  two  from  the  kingdom  of  his  brother,  Charles  king  of  Pro- 
-vence.  Two  bishops  sent  by  himself  were  to  be  present  as  his  legates ; 
and  he  reserved  to  himself  the  power  of  confirming  the  proceedings  of 
this  synod,  according  to  their  report  which  should  be  transmitted  to  him. 
He  threatened  Lothaire  with  excommunication,  unless  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  this  synod,  afibrded  the  satisfaction  which  it  might 
require  of  him,  and  put  away  the  sin  of  which  he  might  be  found 
guilty.*  But  without  waiting  for  the  pope's  decision,  Lothaire,  in  the 
year  862,  celebrated  his  marriage  with  Waldrade,  calculating  that  he 
should  be  able  to  make  the  synod  convened  by  the  pope  at  Mets  fot 
the  new  investigation  of  the  matter,  entirely  subservient  to  his  own 
will.  He  so  arranged  it  by  his  intrigues  that  none  but  Lotharin^an 
bishops,  by  presents  or  threats  made  dependent  on  himself*  met  at  the 
council  in  863 ;  and  the  two  archbishops,  Thietgaud  of  Triers,  and 
Gunther  of  Cologne,  who  from  the  first  had  been  humble  instruments 
of  the  king  in  the  whole  of  this  affair,  had  the  direction  of  the  assem- 
bly. The  papal  legates  had  also  been  won  over  to  his  interests  by 
bribery.  Thus  the  decision  of  the  synod  turned  out  according  to  the 
king's  wishes.  They  drew  up  for  the  pope  a  respectful  report  of  their 
decrees ;  and  urged  perhaps  by  some  misgivings  of  condciencOi  these 
two  archbishops  repaired  in  person  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
a  favorable  reception  of  their  decision.  But  the  object  which  Nicholas 
had  in  view  was  not  simply  to  uphold  the  authority  of  his  papal  pri- 
macy, which  indeed  was  in  this  case  disputed  by  neither  party,  but  to 
use  this  authority  for  the  protection  of  a  holy  law,  and  in  behalf  of  jus- 

*  See  his  tract  written  expressly  on  this  '  Qnos  vel  beneficiis  vel  minis  jam  ad 

snlject  YOtom  sunm  deflexerat)  uljs  the  pope  im 

'  See  ep.  22.  ad  episoopos  Galliae  et  Ger-  his  55th  letter,  to  king  Lewu  of  Qmtmj* 

maniae,  L  c  C  S37.  Hardnin.  T.  T.  f.  ass. 
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tice  and  innocence.  At  a  Bjnod  held  at  Rome  in  the  same  year,  he 
decided,  after  a  careful  inyestigation  of  all  the  facts,  that  thd  decrees 
of  the  synod  convened  at  Metz,  which  council  had  presumed  to  anti- 
cipate the  final  sentence  of  the  pope,  and  impertinently  violated  the 
oitlinances  of  the  apostolic  chur,  were  null  and  void ;  that  such  an 
assembly,  favoring  the  cause  of  adulterers,  was  not  entitled  to  the 
name  of  a  synod ;  ^  that  the  two  archbishops,  as  men  who  had  un- 
righteously trampled  on  the  apostolical  ordinances  and  the  rules  of  jus- 
tice, should  be  deposed  from  their  episcopal  oflSces,  and  rendered  inca- 
pable of  any  priestly  function.  The  rest  of  the  bishops,  who  had  sub- 
scribed their  names  to  those  foolish  proceedings,^  should  be  pardoned 
only  on  condition  that,  in  their  own  persons  or  by  their  delegates,  they 
testified  their  repentance  ^  and  their  submission  to  the  decrees  of  the 
apostolical  chaur,  from  which  they  had  received  the  episcopal  dignity.^ 
The  two  archbishops,  however,  considered  this  sentence  of  the  pope 
alone,  without  the  concurrence  of  a  larger  synod  composed  of  metro- 

Salitans,  before  which  they  should  have  been  cited,  and  where  their 
efence  should  have  first  been  heard,  as  an  act  of  despotic  and  arbi- 
trary will.  They  inspired  the  mind  of  Lothaire's  brother,  the  em- 
peror Lewis  who  was  at  that  time  in  Italy  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
witii  violent  mdignation,  by  complaimng  of  the  grievous  insult  done  to 
the  envoys  of  ^at  prince,  in  their  own  persons.  He  marched  wiili 
bis  army  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  pope  to  retract 
bis  sentence,  or  at  any  rate  of  vindicating  the  injured  honor  of  the  im- 
perial dignity.  But  the  pope,  conscious  of  the  righteousness  of  his 
eause,  and  of  the  divine  call  in  obedience  to  which  he  had  acted, 
would  neither  allow  himself  to  be  terrified,  nor  consent  to  make  Had 
slightest  concessions.  He  decreed  a  general  fast  and  a  penitential 
procession,  tiiat  the  Almighty  might  be  entreated  to  inspire  the  em- 
peror with  a  right  disposition  and  respect  for  the  authority  of  St.  Pe- 
ter. The  procession  was  disturbed  by  the  rude  soldiery,  and  the  pope 
oUiged  to  retire  for  safety  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  where  he  spent 
two  days  and  two  nights  in  fasting.  Here  he  calmly  awaited  the 
issue.  The  unruffled  dignity  which  he  preserved,  in  the  consciousness 
of  maintaining  a  holy  cause  and  of  obeying  a  divine  call,  would  natu- 
rally prove  victorious  over  rude  force,  governed  only  by  passion.  The 
conscience  of  those  who  were  acting,  not  by  any  fixed  principles,  but 
only  by  the  impulse  of  momentary  excitement  would  easily  be  tenified 
by  any  concurrence  of  circumstances  which  they  interpreted  as  tokens 
of  the  divine  anger.  A  soldier,  who,  in  the  confusion  which  followed 
ttie  disturbance  of  that  religious  procession,  had  dashed  in  pieces  a 
cross  borne  by  one  of  the  priests,  and  held  in  peculiar  veneration,  sud- 

'  Nee  vocari  sjnodam,  sed  tanoaam  adal-  sos  Christ    Quidam  sibi  peritnra  sen  tex- 

teris  faventcm  prosdbalam  appcllari  decer-  icata  bcneficia  snbtrahi  metannt,  pro  jnsti* 

nimos.  tia  quidcm  loqui  renaant,  farere  antem 

'  G«sta  insania.  moecnis  tota  virtute  contendont  ac  per  hoo 

'  At  a  later  period,  he  wrote  to  the  bish-  aetemis  benefidb  jnsto  jadice  decemente 

ope  of  Lotharingia  (ep.  49,  f.  263).    Per-  privantur. 

mips  the  evil  would  already  have  come  to  *  Unde  eos  prindpinm  episoopatu  sum- 

•a  end,  if  some  of  them  haid  not  looked  to  lisae  manifestnm  est 
their  owa  things  mors  tiua  to  thoft  oC  J*- 
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denlj  died.  The  emperor  himself  was  attacked  with  a  feyer*  By 
these  oc<nirrences,  he  himself^  or  his  wife,  was  thrown  into  great  oon* 
Bteinatiou.  He  sent  her  away  to  the  pope,  and  became  rec<Hiciled 
with  him. 

Although  the  emperor  now  dropped  the  cause  of  the  two  archbidiopSy 
yet  the  latter  bj  no  means  gave  up  their  resistance.  They  publidied 
ft  protest  against  the  pope's  sentence,  and  a  circular  letter  addressed 
to  the  bishops,  wherein  thej  declared  their  cause  to  be  one  which  in- 
volved the  interests  of  the  whole  body.^  They  accused  lum  of  aiming 
to  make  himself  lord  over  all.  They  declared  that,  satisfied  them- 
selves with  the  fellowship  of  the  whole  church,  they  would  not  admit 
the  pope  into  theirs.^  They  moreover  connected  themselves  after- 
wards with  the  patriarch  Photius  of  Constantinople,  the  latter  being 
involved  in  a  quarrel  with  pope  Nicholas.^  But  although  the  two 
archbishops  might  adduce  in  their  defence  the  principles  of  the  older 
constitution  of  the  church,  yet,  however  much  favored  by  Use  farm  of 
light,  the  matter  of  it  was  too  decidedly  against  them  to  enable  them 
to  succeed  in  contending  with  a  power  which  the  prevaiUng  tendency  of 
the  times,  by  a  principle  inherent  in  it,  was  more  and  more  determined 
to  favor.  When  Gunther  of  Cologne,  in  defiance  of  the  papal  inter- 
dict, continued  still  to  exercise  the  epscopal  functions,  this  appeared  to 
his  contemporaries  the  impious  act  of  a  man  who  had  forgotten  there 
was  a  God>  The  pope,  on  hearing  of  it,  excluded  him,  and  all  who 
followed  him,  from  tiie  communion  of  the  church.  No  intercession  of 
princes  and  bishops  could  prevail  on  Nicholas  to  remit  any  part  of  the 
sentence  which  he  had  pronounced  on  the  two  prelates.  The  most  he 
would  allow  them  to  hope,  in  case  they  should  endeavor  to  retrieve 
the  wrong  they  had  done,  and  should  manifest  true  repentance,  was 
that  he  would  then  bestow  on  them  other  church  benefices.  But  be 
constantly  insisted  that  they  should  never  be  restored  to  their  episco- 
pal rank,  nor  ever  be  capable  of  administering  again  the  sacerdotal 
office.  The  Lotharingian  bishops  humbly  sued  the  pope  for  pardon, 
which  he  granted,  severely  reproving  them  at  the  same  time  for  the 
neglect  of  their  duty  as  pastors,  and  imputing  it  to  their  fault  that  Lo- 
thaire's  impiety  had  proceeded  to  such  an  extreme.  Lothaire  sought 
in  vam  to  win  the  pope  by  professions  of  submission.  He  offered  to 
come  himself  to  Bome  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  his  conduct  per- 
sonally before  him.  But  Nicholas  declared,  that  he  could  not  appear 
before  him  so  stained  as  he  was  with  sin.  He  ought  not  to  attempt 
it ;  for  he  could  neither  be  received  with  honor  at  Rome,  nor  return 
back  with  honor  to  his  home.>    He  required  absolutely,  that  Lothaire 

*  Kec  Tiostrae  vilitatis  personam  attcnd>  '  See  below, 

efttes,  sed  omnem  nostri  ordinis  aniversita^  ^  In  the  above  cited  Annals,  f.  465 :  MSs- 

tem,  cui  vim  inferre  conaris,  prae  ocnlis  sas  celebrare  et  sacrum  chrisma  conficeie 

^id^ntcs.   Sec,  respecting  this  whole  event,  ut  homo  sine  Deo  pracsomsit 

the  continuation  of  the  Annales  Bertiniani  ^  See  ep.  37,  to  Hinkmar  of  Rheims. 

in  P«rtz  Monumentis  Hist.  Germ.  T.  I.  f.  '  See  ep.  27,  to  Lewis,  king  of  the  Ger- 

463.  mans,  and  Charles  the  Bald :  Col  interdix 

'  Te  ipsnm  in  communionem  nostram  imns,  et  omnino  interdicimns  nt  iter  talif 

redpere  nolumus,  conteati  totios  ecclesiae  qaaUB  nunc  est  non  anripiat,  eo  qnod  Bo- 

oommiuiioiie.  iMma  esdMift  talMA  ntgSul  el  oomoBiMili 
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should  in  the  first  place  abstsun  from  his  criminal  connection  with  Wal« 
drade  ;  that  he  should  send  her  to  Borne,  that  she  might  there  be  con- 
demned to  a  suitable  church  penance,  and  that  he  should  receive  and 
treat  Thietberga  as  his  lawful  wife.  Nor  did  he  suffer  himself  to  be 
deceived  by  any  pretended  compliances,  or  rest,  till  in  the  year  865 
Thietberga  was  given  over  by  a  papal  legate  to  Lothaire,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  majority  of  his  nobles,  when  he  received  her  and  promised 
on  his  oath,  that  he  would  treat  her  for  the  future  as  his  lawful  wife 
and  queen.  Waldrade  was  required  to  accompany  the  legate  to  Bome, 
but  was  seized  ajnd  carried  off  during  the  journey.  Lothaire's  wick- 
edness devised  a  new  expedient  for  the  gratification  of  his  lust.  By 
ill-treatment  he  reduced  Thietberga  to  such  a  strait,  that  with  her  own 
hand,  and,  as  she  said,  altogether  of  her  own  accord,  she  wrote  to  the 
pope,  declaring  that  her  marriage  with  Lothaire  had  never  been  a  valid 
one  ;  that  Waldrade  was  Lothaire's  lawful  wife ;  and  expressing  her 
resolution  to  consecrate  herself  from  thenceforth  to  a  life  of  chastity. 
But  even  by  this  the  pope  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  balked.  He 
replied  to  Thietberga  in  a  letter  written  with  much  dignity,^  '*  That  he 
could  not  believe  what  she  affirmed,  since  it  was  confuted  by  the  re- 
ports which  he  had  received  from  all  pious  men  in  Germany  and 
IVance  about  the  ill-treatment  suffered  by  her ;  hence  he  had  long 
foreseen  that  she  would  write  to  him  thus."  He  admonished  her  not  to 
suffer  herself  by  any  fear  or  force  to  be  compelled  to  utter  a  felsehood, 
but  to  continue  steadfast  and  unshaken  in  testifying  the  truth.  Should 
she  die  for  confessing  that,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  martyrdom ;  for 
as  Christ  is  the  truth,  it  might  be  certainly  affirmed,  that  whoever  dies 
for  the  truth  dies  for  Christ.  For  himself,  he  said  he  could  not  permit 
BO  great  a  crime  to  strike  root,  which  if  it  were  not  utterly  extiq)ated, 
must  redound  to  the  ruin  of  many.  If  he  let  this  thing  go,  it  would 
oome  to  that  pass,  that  every  husband,  as  soon  as  he  began  to  dislike 
his  lawful  wife,  would  compel  her  by  ill-treatment  to  declare  the  mar- 
riage contract  invalid,  and  herself  guilty  of  any  crime,  which  might 
be  conjured  up  against  her.'  But  he  also  gave  her  to  understand, 
that  she  need  have  no  fears  for  her  life  ;  for  Lothaire  would  know  for 
certainty,  that  if  he  dared  commit  so  abominable  a  crime,  or  to  plot 
Ugainst  her  life  in  any  way  whatsoever,  he  would  by  so  doing  only  pre- 
pare the  way  for  his  own  ruin  and  that  of  his  kingdom.  But  even 
riiould  she  die,  Lothaire  should  never  be  allowed  to  marry  the  adul- 
teress Waldrade.  ^'  Be  sure  of  one  thing — said  he  to  her — that  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  that  (rod,  who  is  the  judge  of  adulterers, 
neither  will  we  endure,  nor  will  the  holy  church  allow  it  to  happen, 
that  Lothaire  shall  go  unpunished,  diould  he  ever  venture,  after  your 
decease,  to  take  Waldrade  again  to  himself.3  Nor  could  he,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  church,  permit  Thietberga  to  take  the  vow  of 

and  ep.  55,  to  Lewis,  king  of  the  Gennans:  '  Sed  nos — says  the  pope — tales  fran- 

8i  contra  propositnm  nostrum  forte  prae-  des  praecarere  debemos,  et  ne  profidant, 

tnmserit,  miniine  qua  cnpit  honestate  rel  in  ipso  novitads  eomm  prindpio  detmn- 

hie  suscipietur  vel  hinc  profecto  regredietor.  care. 

>  £p.  4S  '  Unnm  tamen  scito,  qnoniam  dm  not 
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chastitj,  except  in  case  both  the  wives,  of  their  own  free  accord, 
came  to  the  same  resolution."  —  If,  after  all,  the  pope  foimd  it  im- 
possible to  force  Lothaire  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  duty  towards  his 
lawful  wife,  still  it  had  an  important  influence  on  the  moral  conditioii 
of  the  age,  that  by  his  means  a  check  was  put  to  public  scandals,  and 
a  just  respect  created  for  the  sanctity  of  the  laws.  The  same  leal 
for  maintaining  inviolate  the  marriage  relation,  was  likewise  diown  bj 
the  pope  in  other  cases.^ 

In  still  another  contest,  where  the  pope  was  brought  into  coUiaoa 
with  the  most  important  defender  of  the  old  ecclesiasticid  freedom, 
and  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  laws,  he  came  off  victorious.     This  was 
an  affiair,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  been  more  governed  by  the  inte- 
rests of  the  papal  primacy,  which  inclined  him  to  favor  the  appellants, 
than  by  the  rights  of  justice  and  innocence  ;  and  he  was  here  brou^t 
into  conflict  with  a  man  of  quite  a  different  stamp  from  the  wretched 
Lothaire,  with  a  man  who  contended,  and  that,  too,  with  great  energy 
and  firmness,  for  principles.     This  was  Hinkmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims. 
Hinkmar,  at  a  synod  held  in  Soissons,  A.  D.  863,  had  pronounced 
sentence  of  deposition  upon  bishop  Rothad,  with  whom  he  had  long 
been  at  variance.     Bothad  was  accused  of  trespassing,  in  various  ways, 
upon  the  metropolitan  rights  of  his  superior,  and  of  many  violations  of 
pastoral  duty.     Here,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
the  accusations  of  Hinkmar,  a  passionate  and  ambitious  man,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  unimpeachable   evidence  against  a  bishop  who  was 
his  subordinate.    Rothad  appealed,  it  is  true,  to  the  pope ;  jand  Yob 
appeal  had  been  recognized  ;  but  it  was  affirmed,  though  not  admitted 
by  Rothad,  that  by  a  subsequent  step  he  had  taken  back  tiiat  appeal, 
and  chosen  the  bishops  themselves  for  his  judges,  so  that,  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  church,  respecting  judges  chosen  by  the  defendant 
himself,  no  further  appeal  was  adnuissible.     The  synod  made  report 
of  their  proceedings  in  a  respectful  manner  to  the  pope,  and  requested 
him  to  confirm  them.     But  Nicolaus  declined  doing  this,  till  he  should 
have  examined  further  into  the  matter,  many  other  bishops  having 
afaready  interceded  for  Rothad.     He  insisted   that  either  Hinlfmyr 
should  at  once  restore  Rothad  to  his  office,  upon  his  acknowledging 
that  he  had  done  wrong ;  or  that  Rothad,  in  pursuance  of  his  appeal, 
should  come  to  Rome,  and  Hinkmar  personally,  or  by  delegates,  ^ere 
present  the  charges  he  had  against  him.     The  pope  carried  his  pcHnt 
so  far  as  this,  that  Rothad,  in  the  year  864,  came  to  Rome  and 
handed  over  to  him  his  defence.    There  he  remained  nine  months ; 
and  as  no  accuser,  in  compliance  with  the  pope's  invitation,  appeared 
against  hun,  the  pope  declared  the  sentence  that  had  been  passed 
against  him  invahd;  and  Rothad,  who  returned  with  an  emphatic 
letter  of  the  pope  to  the  king  and  to  the  archbishop,  was,  without  a 
word  of  opposition,  reinstated  in  his  office. 

see  eadem  sancta  ecclesia,  Deo  anctore,    decedente,  dimittet  omnibus  modis  impn- 
mA  adalteros  jadicabit,  Lothariam,  si  Wal-    nitnm. 

oradam  qaando<|ue  resomserit,  etiam  te       *  As  in  the  affair  of  lageltrud  and  ot 

tbe  ooiuit  Botow 
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Still  more  important  than  the  immediate  object  here  gained,  was 
ihe  manner  in  which  it  was  effected.  That  it  would  have  been  ri^t 
in  the  pope  to  order  a  new  investigation  of  Bothad's  cause,  in  case 
llie  latter  had  persevered  in  his  appeal,  was  a  point  on  which  Hink- 
mar  and  the  French  bishops  certainly  did  not  entertain  a  doubt. 
They  simply  maintained,  that  his  &pp^&l  had  been  withdrawn  by  a 
later  step  which  he  had  taken.  This  Bothad  denied ;  and  on  this 
ground  Nicholas  may  have  considered  himself  justified,  on  a  principle 

fmerally  acknowledged,  to  bring  the  cause  before  his  own  tribuxud. 
ut  it  was  upon  other  principles  that  he  chiefly  defended  the  legality 
of  his  procedure,  and  it  was  other  principles  which  he  purposely  made 
prominent.  He  affirmed  that,  even  if  the  supposition  were  correct| 
on  which  the  bishops  here  proceeded ;  even  if  Bothad  had  not  ap- 
pealed, still  they  were  not  warranted,  unless  they  had  received  ple- 
nary power  for  that  purpose  from  the  pope,  to  judge  a  bishop.  Assor 
redly  the  affairs  of  the  bishops,  if  any  whatever,  belonged  to  the 
elass  of  causae  magores^  reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  pope.^    The 

Einciples  on  which  Nicholas  proceeded  were  the  following,  which 
wed  immediately  out  of  his  idea  of  the  papacy.  The  care  of  the 
whole  church,  wluch  is  committed  to  the  successors  of  St.  Peter, 
passes  through  all  the  divers  organs,  which  form  the  members  of  the 
ecclesiastical  body,  back  to  the  pope.  Now  in  what  way  could  this 
be  applied  to  the  case  of  the  metropolitans,  if  they  might  act  inde- 
pendontiy  of  the  pope  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  as  pro- 
nouncing definitive  sentence  upn  a  bishop  ?  The  pope  here  stood 
forth  as  the  champion  of  the  episcopal  dignity.  Why  should  not  their 
affiurs  belong  to  the  class  of  causae  majores,  since  they  occupy  the 
most  important  position  in  the  church,  —  are  pillars  in  the  house  of 
God  ?  The  metropolitans,  in  truth,  did  not  constitute  a  distinct  and 
separate  order  in  the  church ;  and  as  certainly,  therefore,  as  it  be- 
knged  to  the  pope  alone  to  judge  tAem,  so  certainly  did  it  belong  to 
him  alone  to  judge  bishops.  The  pope  has  to  care  for  the  whole 
ehurch,  hence  also  for  all  its  indiviaual  members,  even  for  the  laity. 
This  might  suffice  to  show,  that  the  pope  was  authorized  to  bring 
before  his  own  judicature  all  affidrs  whatsoever,  if  he  deemed  it  neces- 
sary or  expedient.  And  we  perceive  here,  how  the  bishops  them- 
selves, in  things  which  seemed  to  them  to  be  of  no  very  great  impor- 
tance, contributed,  involuntarily  and  imwittingly,  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  an  unlimited  papal  monarchy,  by  occasioning  or  suffering  that 
to  be  done  in  the  course  of  ecclesiastical  business,  which  could  be 
made  use  of  as  an  unanswerable  authority  to  establish  all  its  claims. 
The  pope,  for  example,  appealed  to  the  fact,  that  almost  every  day, 
laymen,  either  of  their  own  impulse,  or  sent  by  the  bishops,  came  firom 
d^erent  countries  to  Bome,  to  receive  a  defimtive  judgment  from  the 
highest  spiritual  tribunal,  and  that  by  this  tribunal  absolution  was 

'  £.  g.  in  the  letter  to  the  French  bbh-  vos  decretnlia  efferri  statata  et  euiscopnm 

m,  yrith  which  he  sent  Rothad  back  to  in  conaoltis  nobis  deponere  naUo  modo 

France.    Euti  i»edem  apostolicam  nuUate-  deboistis.    Hardoin.  T.  V.  £  591 
una  appellas^t,  contra  tot  tamen,  et  tanta 
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either  ^ven  or  denied  them.i  The  pope  then  argaed  a  minori  ad 
majus :  How  absurd,  that  when  you  yourselves  send  the  most  trifling 
causes  in  the  church  to  the  pope,  for  his  decision,  you  should  reserve 
the  bishops,  the  most  importuit  members  of  the  church,  for  your  own 
courts  alone.a 

To  demonstrate  the  truth  of  these  assertions  respecting  his  jurisdic- 
tion, the  pope,  if  he  did  not  find  more  than  they  contained  in  ibe 
older  records  ci  the  church  (as  undoubtedly  he  did),  had  only  to  cite 
the  declarations  of  the  Pseudo-Isidorean  decretals,  and  these  he  cited 
abundantly.  The  French  bishops,  who  would  have  concerned  them- 
selves  no  further  about  the  matter,  had  the  pope  cited  these  decretals 
on  any  other  occasion,  now  became  suspicious,  because  these  decretab 
were  employed  to  establish  that  which  was  contrary  to  their  own 
church  interests.  They  looked  into  their  codex  canonum  (their 
uncorrupted  Dionysian  Collection),  and  found  in  it  no  such  laws. 
This  difficulty  they  made  known  to  the  pope.^  But  the  p<^  affirmed, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  decrees  of  the  popes  must  be  admitted, 
whether  they  were  to  be  found  in  that  collection  or  not.  He  here  fell 
into  the  fallacy  of  reasoning  in  a  circle,  which  the  bishops  might  easily 
detect,  since  their  difficulty  related  simply  to  the  question,  —  thou^ 
they  may  not  have  been  so  clearly  aware  of  it  themselves,  —  whether 
those  decrees  really  proceeded  from  the  popes,  whose  names  they 
bore.  Nicholas  could  turn  to  still  better  advantage  their  own  logics! 
inconsistency  and  incapacity  for  critical  investigations,  in  matters  not 
touching  their  own  immediate  interests ;  since  he  was  able  to  say, 
that  they  themselves  had  oftentimes  cited,  in  their  letters,  those 
very  decretals,  when  they  could  make  them  subservient  to  their  own 
purposes.* 

Nicholas  was  possessed  with  the  idea,  that  the  papacy  was  to  be  the 
foundation  pillar  of  the  theocracy,  on  which  the  weal  of  the  whole 
Christian  community,  in  church  and  state,  must  repose;  so  that  it 
must  be  the  interest  of  all  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  apostolical  see. 
"  How  could  it  be  possible  —  he  writes  to  king  Charles  the  Bald  of 
France*  —  for  us,  if  occasion  required  it,  to  do  anything  for  the 
advancement  of  your  kingdom,  or  of  the  churches  of  your  kingdom, 
or  to  afford  you  any  protection  against  your  adversaries,  if  you,  so  far 
as  it  depends  on  your  government,  should  suffer  those  privileges  to  be 
curtailed,  by  means  of  which  your  ancestors  attained  to  every  in- 
crease of  their  dignity,  and  to  all  their  glory  ?"^    An  incidental 

'  Laici,  quos  paene  qaotidio  cum  vestris  fragari  conspiciunt,  illis  indiflcrcnter  man- 

6t  sine  restris  epistolis  ad  discutiendos  et  tar  et  solnm  nanc  ad  imminationem  po- 

judicandos  suscipimus,  et  discossos  vel  ju-  testatls   sedis   apostoUcae   et  ad  suonun 

oicatos  vel  absolutos  dimittimos.  angmentnm  priviligionim  minus  aoccpta 

'  Absardum  est  enim,  at  laicos  qaosqae  esse  pcrhibcant  nam  nonnulla  coram  scrip- 

et  minimos,  qui  sunt  in  ecclesiis  vestris,  ta  penes  nos  habentnr,  quae  non  solum 

nostro  mittatls  jadicandos  jadicio  et  adda-  qaoromcanque    Bomanorum    pontificnm, 

tis    quotidiano    labori,  et   episcopos,  qui  veram  etiom  prioram  decrcta  m  suis  can- 

praecipna  ecclcsiae  membra  sant,  vestrae  sis  pracferre  noscantur. 

fobdatis  dcliberationis  arbitrio.  ^  Ep.  30. 

'  Hand  ilia  decretalia  in  toto  codicis  ca-  '  Qnibus  nsi  patres  Testri  omne  saarnm 

Aonnm  corpore  contineri  descripto.  dignitatum  incFementnin  omnemqne  gk>- 

^  Com  ipsi,  nbi  suae  intentLoni  ha^  tiif-  riam  percopemnt 
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remark  of  this  sort  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  connection  of  ideas  in 
the  pope's  mind,  and  hints  to  us  what  extent  of  power  he  attributed 
to  the  popes,  in  reference  to  the  determination  of  political  matters. 
Perhaps  he  may  have  had  in  mind  here  the  regal  dignity  of  Pipin, 
the  imperial  dignity  of  Charlemagne.  The  pri\ilege8  of  the  Soman 
church  —  says  he  —  are  the  remeay  against  all  the  evils  of  the  Catho- 
lic church ;  —  they  are  the  weapons  against  all  the  attacks  of  wicked- 
ness, the  means  of  protection  for  the  priests  of  the  Lord,  and  for  aD 
who  are  in  authority,  as  well  as  for  all  who  are  in  any  way  oppressed 
by  those  in  authority.^  As  reference  had  been  made  to  ihe  principle 
<rf  the  Roman  law,  according  to  which  there  could  be  no  appeal  from 
judges  chosen  by  the  person  accused  ;  he  declared,  on  the  contrary, 
in  perfect  consistency  with  his  theocratical  standing-point,  that  the 
laws  of  the  emperors,  which  the  church  had  often  employed  against 
heretics  and  typnts,  were  not,  indeed  to  be  rejected  ;  but  they  must 
be  subordinated,  however,  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  could  in  no 
case  decide  against  them.3  He  wrote  to  the  bishops,  that  it  was  for 
their  own  interest,  to  see  that  these  privileges  were  maintained  ;  for 
what  happened  to-day  to  Rothad,  might  happen  to  any  other  one  of 
them  to-morrow,  and  where  then  would  they  find  protection  ?^ 

When  archbishop  Hinkmar  asked  him  to  confirm  their  privileges  to 
the  Frank  churches,  he  reminded  him,  that  with  the  privileges  of  the 
Bomish  church,  all  others  which  proceeded  from  the  latter,  must  fall> 
Thus  in  fact  no  branch  of  the  papal  theocratic  monarchy,  whether  in 
relation  to  spiritual  or  secular  matters,  could  unfold  itself  at  any  later 
period,  which  had  not  been  already  contained  in  the  idea  of  the 
papacy,  as  it  was  apprehended  by  a  Nickolas. 

The  successor  of  this  pope,  Hadrian  II,  who  attdnod  to  the  papal 
^gnity  in  867,  zealously  contended,  it  is  true,  for  the  same  princi- 
ples ;  but  not  with  the  same  success.  So  much  the  louder,  therefore, 
oould  that  powerful  defender  of  ecclesiastical  freedom  and  of  the  old 
ecclesiastical  laws,  Hinkmar  of  Rheims,  let  his  voice  be  heard.  When, 
in  the  year  869,  king  Lothaire  II.  died,  against  whom,  down  to  his 
death,  Hadrian,  like  his  predecessor,  had  maintained  the  rigid  sever- 
ity of  the  judge,  his  brother,  the  emperor  Lewis  II,  ought  to  have 
been  his  legal  heir.  But  his  uncle,  king  Charles  the  Bald  of  France, 
took  advantage  of  the  unfavorable  political  situation  of  Lewis,  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  countries  of  the  deceased  Lothaire.  He  was 
acknowledged  king  by  a  number  of  Lotharingian  bishops,  and  crowned 
by  archbishop  Hinkmar,  in  presence  of  a  convocation  held  at  Metz. 
Pope  Hadrian  declared  strongly  against  this  illegal  proceeding,  and 
tiu^tened  to  resort  to  the  authority  of  the  church  against  the  king^ 

*  Privilegia  Patri  arma  sunt  contra  om-  Itcis,  apostolicis  atqne  canonicis   decreta 

BM  impetus  previtatum,  ct  munimcnta  at-  quibos  post  ponenda  sunt,  nullum  posse 

que    documenta   Domini,   snccrdotum    ct  inferrc  praejudicium  asseramus. 

omniam  prorsus,  qui  in  sublimitnte  consis-  '  L.  c.  fol.  258. 

tant,  uno  cunctoniin,  qui  ah  eisdcm  potes-  *  Vid.  ep.  28.  fol.  248.    Qnomodo  roco 

tatibns  divcrsis  aflficiuntur  incommodis.  privilegia  tua  stare  poterunt,  si  ita  privile- 

'  Ep.  32.  Ad  episcopos  synod.  Silvanec-  gia  ilia  cessentnr,  per  quae  tua  pnyilegia 

tensis.    Quod  leges  impcratorum  evange-  iuitium  sumsisse  noscnxuur. 
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if  he  did  not  restore  back  to  his  nephew  the  kingdom  of  which  he  had 
been  so  wrong^Ij  deprived.  He  called  upon  &e  nobles  and  biahopf 
of  France,  particularly  Hinkmar,  to  exhort  him  to  make  reetitatioii. 
But  king  Charles  pidd  as  little  respect  as  did  his  bishops,  to  these  rep 
resentations.  After  dividing  his  kingdom  with  his  brother  Louis  of 
Germany,  he  was  left  still  more  secure  in  itspossession.  Incensed  at 
this  contempt  shown  to  his  papal  authority,  Hadrian  repeated  his  rep' 
resentations  in  a  still  fiercer  tone.  He  severely  reprimanded  m 
French  bishops,  and  particularly  archbishop  Hinkmar.  He  bade  the 
latter,  if  the  king  did  not  reform,  to  avoid  all  iellowship  with  him,  on 
psdn  of  an  excommunication  which  should  light  upon  himself.  He 
threatened  that  he  would  himself  come  to  France.  The  archlnshop 
Hinkmar  upon  this  issued  a  letter  to  the  pope,  in  which,  under  another 
name,  he  told  him  many  bold  truths.  He  quoted  to  the  pope  tiie 
remarks  which  had  been  made  by  the  nobles  of  ij^e  spiritual  and 
secular  orders,  who  were  assembled  at  Rheims,  when  he  communicated 
to  them  the  pope's  declarations.  This  procedure  —  they  said  —  was 
an  unheard  of  thing.  Quite  differently  had  earlier  popes  and  other 
eminent  bishops  acted.  They  had  never  renounced  feUowship  even 
with  heretical,  apostate,  tyrannical  princes,  where  it  was  still  necessary 
to  maintain  it.  But  their  prince  was  not  such  a  person.  He  was  a 
Catholic,  desirous  of  remaining  in  peace  with  the  church,  and  prepared 
to  defend  himself  against  every  charge,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
church  and  of  the  state.  And  to  say  nothing  of  what  was  due  to  a 
king,  he  had  not  even  been  accused  and  informed  of  his  crime,  accord* 
ing  to  the  laws  of  the  church  and  of  the  state,  and  as  was  required  in 
the  csu^e  of  every  freeman  in  these  countries.  They  reminded  him  of 
that  which  had  been  done  by  the  older  French  monarchs,  not  by  apos- 
tolical fulminations,  but  by  bravo  conduct  in  the  church ;  how  tliey 
had  delivered  the  church  of  Rome  from  its  enemies  in  Italy  ;  but  how, 
when  Gregory  IV.  came  into  France,  peace  had  thereby  been  distuibedi 
and  the  pope  was  forced  to  return  back  to  Rome,  not  with  becoming 
honor  as  his  predecessors  had  done  ^  —  a  hint,  no  doubt,  at  the  kind 
of  treatment  which  the  pope  had  reason  to  expect,  should  he  cany  Us 
project  of  visiting  France  into  execution.  They  appealed  to  the  testi- 
monies of  secular  writings,  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  were  ao- 
quired  and  preserved  by  the  power  of  the  sword,  and  not  by  the  ful- 
minations of  the  pope  or  the  bishops ;  and  they  appealed  to  holy  writ, 
where  it  is  said,  Ps.  22:  29,  "  The  kingdom  is  the  Lord's,  and  by  him 
princes  rule  and  nobles,  even  all  the  judges  of  the  earth ; "  Prov.  8: 
16,  "  And  he  giveth  the  kingdom  to  whomsover  he  will ; ''  Dan.  4:  17, 
"  By  the  hands  of  angels  and  of  men  whom  he  employs  as  his  ministers." 
And  though  we  may  object  to  them  —  says  Hinkmar  —  that  which  is 
writt<^'n  in  James  iv. :  '*  Your  sinfiil  passions  are  the  causes  of  wars, 
which  you  wage  for  the  sake  of  temporal  glory  ;  if  ye  prayed  devoutly 
to  the  Lord,  he  would  bestow  on  you  all  earthly  goods  needed  for  your 
•use,  and  along  with  these  everlasting  blessings."     For  the  very  rea- 

'  Et  ipse  papa  cam  tali  honorc  sicat  decuerat,  et  sui  antecessores  feoenmt,  TVymwin  noa 
rediit 
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8on  that  it  is  the  Lord  who  distributes  kingdoms,  there  is  need  of 
jHtiying  to  him ;  —  and  when  we  appeal  to  the  power  to  bind  and  to 
loose  bestowed  on  the  pope  and  the  bishops,  to  all  this  they  reply : 
then  by  your  prayers  alone  defend  the  kingdom  against  the  Normans 
and  other  enemies,  and  seek  not  protection  from  us.  But  if  you 
would  have  from  us  the  protection  of  the  sword,  as  we  would  have  the 
help  of  your  prayers,  say  to  the  pope,  as  he  cannot  be  at  once  king 
and  bishop,  and  as  his  predecessors  regulated,  as  they  were  bound  to 
do,  the  relations  of  the  church,  and  not  those  of  the  state,  which  is 
the  business  of  princes,'  so  let  him  not  order  us  to  have  for  our  king 
one  who  lives  so  remote  that  he  could  not  defend  us  against  the  sudden 
and  frequent  attacks  of  the  pagan  nations,  and  let  him  not  wish  to 
make  slaves  of  us  Franks,  since  his  predecessors  laid  no  such  yoke  on 
our  predecessors,  nor  could  we  bear  it,  we  who  hear  it  stands  written 
in  holy  writ,  that  we  must  fight  to  the  death  for  our  freedom  and  birth- 
ri^t.  And  if  a  bishop  excommunicates  a  Christian  contrary  to  law, 
he  deprives  himself  of  the  power  to  bind,  but  cannot  deprive  any  man 
of  eternal  life,  who  is  not  already  deprived  of  it  by  his  sins.  It  be- 
comes not  a  bishop  to  deny  a  Christian  who  has  not  shown  himself  in- 
eapi^le  of  reformation,  his  name  of  Christian,  not  on  account  of  his 
Bbs,  but  on  account  of  the  investment  of  an  earthly  kingdom ;  to 
pve  over  to  the  devil  one  whom  Christ  came  to  redeem  by  his  suffer- 
ings and  his  blood  from  the  power  of  the  devil.*  We  cannot  possiWy 
believe  a  pope,  who  declares  we  can  participate  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  on  no  other  condition  than  that  of  receiving  the  earildy  king 
whom  he  may  please  to  give  us.  In  his  own  name,  Hinkmar  said  to 
ihe  pope,  that  he  did  not  see  how  he  could  revise  all  felloi^hip  with 
Us  prince,  without  injury  both  to  his  own  soul  and  to  his  diocese.  He 
reminded  the  pope  of  what  was  taught  in  the  Scriptures  and  by  the 
(dder  church  fathers,  respecting  the  mixture  of  the  bad  and  the  good 
m  the  present  earthlv  condition  of  the  church,  about  the  sifting  process 
reserved  for  the  judgment  of  the  Lord,  the  obedience  which  every 
Christian  owes  to  the  powers  ordained  of  God,  the  limits  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  secular  power  —  how  even  Christ  paid  the  tribute- 
money,  and  commanded  to  ^ve  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's. 
He  therefore  begged  the  pope,  not  to  bid  him  do  that  which  must  inev- 
itably tend  to  engender  a  schism  betwixt  the  episcopal  authority  and 
the  regal  power,  betwixt  the  church  and  the  state,  which  could  not 
easily  be  removed  again  without  injury  to  reli^on  and  to  the  church ; 
and  he  concluded  with  expressing  a  wish  that  the  pope  would  receive 
this  humble  representation  with  the  same  good  will,  with  whicli  the 
first  of  the  apostles  not  only  suffered  himself  to  be  corrected  for  his 

*  Quia  rex  et  cpisoopus  simul  esse  non  earn  non  tollant     Et  non  convenit  uni 

potest,  et  sai  antccessores  ecclesiasticam  episcopo  dicere,  ut  Christianum,  qui  iion  est 

oidinem,  qaod  suum  est,  et  non  rcmpnbll'  incorngibilis,  non  propter  propria  crimina« 

cam,  quod  rcgnm  est,  disposnemnt  sed  pro  tcrreno  regno  alicui  toUcndo  vel 

'  £t  si  aliquis  episcopus  aliqaem  Chris-  acquirendo  nomine  Christianitatis  debeat 

tiannm  contni  legem  excommunicato  sibi  privare  eteum  cumdiabolocollocarcquem 

potestatcm  ligandi  tollit,  et  nuUi  vitam  ae-  Christus  sua  morte  et  kuo  sanguine  do  po* 

ternam  potest  toilcre.  si  sua  peccata  illi  testate  diaboli  venit  ledimere. 
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dififflmulation  by  a  younger  apostle,  but  even  endeavored  to  satisfy  tlie 
doubts  expressed  by  his  subordinates,  and  to  explain  why  he  went  to 
the  uncircumcised  gentiles.^  These  words  are  aimed  wi&out  doubt 
iigsunst  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  popes,  who  wanted  to  rule  and 
decide  alone. 

Furthermore,  Hadrian,  like  his  predecessor,  sought  in  his  contest 
with  archbishop  Hinkmar,  to  establish  the  prmdple^  that  in  the 
causes  of  bishops  a  definitive  judicial  sentence  could  come  only  from 
the  pope.^  When  the  nephew  of  this  archbishop,  the  younger  Hink* 
mar,  bishop  of  Laon,  had,  by  various  acts  of  arrogant  and  wanton  ca- 
price, violated  the  laws  of  the  church,  when  he  had  in  the  most  inso- 
lent manner  defied  the  authority  of  his  king  and  of  his  metropolitan, 
and  would  not  be  persuaded  by  any  representations  to  take  the  course 
of  prudence  and  moderation,  he  was  deposed  from  his  office  by  a  sy- 
nod held  at  Douzi  in  871.  The  younger  Hinkmar,  however,  was 
buoyed  up  by  the  confidence  that  he  need  recognize  no  other  than  the 
pope  as  his  judge.  He  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  synod  as  a 
legal  tribunal,  had  appealed  to  the  pope  and  supported  his  protesta- 
tions by  various  proofs  taken  from  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  decretals. 
Yet  the  synod  did  not  allow  itself  to  be  embarrassed  by  that  circum- 
stance ;  they  acted  according  to  the  old  laws  of  the  church,  and  they 
afterwards  sent  their  proceedings  to  the  pope,  allowing  him,  conforma- 
bly to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Sardica,  a  right  of  revision.  But 
Hadrian  pronounced  that  the  sentence  of  the  synod  was  rendered  null 
by  the  younger  Hinkmar's  appeal ;  he  required  that  he,  together  with 
his  accusers,  should  be  sent  to  Rome,  that  the  cause  might  be  exam- 
ined anew  by  a  Roman  synod.  Thereupon,  however,  king  Charles  the 
Bald  issued  a  letter  couched  in  very  strong  language,  in  which  we  may' 
plainly  discern  the  pen  of  Hinkmar,  against  the  pretensions  and  re- 
proaches of  the  pope.  "  The  pope  should  understand  —  he  wrote  — 
that  the  French  kings  had  ever  been  held  the  lords  of  their  country, 
not  the  vicegerents  of  bishops.  But  what  hell  was  that,  which  had 
nevertheless  given  birth  to  a  law  —  a  law  that  could  not  have  jat)- 
ceeded  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  it  was  such  as  no  Christian  and  no 
pagan  had  ever  expressed  —  that  the  king  appointed  of  God,  that  he 
whom  God  had  armed  with  the  two-edged  sword  to  punish  the  guilty 
and  to  protect  the  innocent,  should  not  be  allowed  to  judge  a  criminal 
in  his  own  state,  but  must  send  him  to  Rome."^  The  pope  now 
yielded  so  far  as  to  send  the  king  a  new  letter,  composed  in  far  gentier 
language,  the  whole  drift  and  intention  of  which  was  to  pacify  him. 
This  quarrel  was  of  no  slight  importance,  inasmuch  as  Hmkmar  the 
archbishop  was  thereby  led  to  expound  and  defend  the  principles  of 
the  older  ecclesiastical  law,  against  the  new  code  grounded  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical monarchy  of  the  papacy,  and  to  make  a  sharp  attack  for 

'  Et  hanc  meae  subjcctionis  humillimam  isfacere  ac  lenire  curavit    See  this  remailc* 

sns^stionem  ca  benignitatG  suscipitc,  quae  able  letter  of  Hinkmar  in  the  second  toI* 

pnmns  apostolorum  non  solum  minoriseui  ume  of  his  works, 

apostoli  redargutioremprosimulatione8us>  *  0pp.  II.  Hincmar.  f.  706. 

cepit  rerum  et  minorum  suorum  quaes-  •  L.  c.  f.  709. 
tiooem,  cur  ad  praepatiatos  intraverit,  lat- 
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^  first  time  on  the  Psettdo-Lndorian  decretals  themselves.  In  his 
oontroveraial  writing  against  his  nephew,  Hinkmar  distinguishes  tiie 
nmversal  and  immutable  laws  ^von  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Bprit  bj  the  general  councils,  and  valid  for  the  entire  church,  from 
such  as  are  valid  only  for  particular  times,  and  for  particular  and  indi- 
vidoal  pcniions  of  the  church.  No  individual,  not  even  a  pope,  can 
determine  anything  in  contradiction  to  the  former.  By  them  all  other 
ordinances  and  determinations  are  to  be  tried.  The  latter  may  stand 
in  contradiction  with  each  other,  and  cannot  all  of  them  possibly  be 
obeyed  at  once,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  were  passed  with  refer- 
ence to  different  and  changing  circumstances.  Hence  those  individ- 
ual briefs  of  the  older  popes  should  be  received  indeed  with  especial 
respect,  but  ought  not  to  be  converted  into  an  unchangeable  rule  of 
ecclesiastical  prescription.     Nothing  can  be  derived  from  them  to  the 

Stjudice  of  the  universally  valid  immutable  laws  of  the  church, 
othing  in  the  old  constitution  of  the  church  can  thereby  be  over- 
turned ;  but  the  maxim  must  here  be  applied :  Prove  all  things,  hold 
fiist  that  which  is  good.^  He  no  doubt  also  detected  the  marks  of  un- 
genuineness  in  those  decretals,  in  so  far  as  things  occurred  in  them 
which  did  not  correspond  with  the  circumstances  of  the  times  from 
which  they  were  said  to  have  come ;  and  he  saw  with  indignation  what 
iliey  aimed  at,  and  what  they  must  bring  about,  if  they  were  admitted.^ 
The  whole  church  would  be  reduced  to  a  servile  dependence  on  an  in- 
dividual man.  He  called  those  figmenta  compilata  (compiled  fictions), 
a  poisoned  cup  besmeared  with  honey,  —  because  the  ill-digested  de- 
cretals bore  on  their  front  the  venerable  names  of  the  old  bishops  of 
the  apostoUc  chair.  He  compared  this  compilation  with  the  forbidden 
firnit,  which,  promising  our  first  parents  independent  equality  with  Gh)d, 
brought  on  them  a  miserable  bondage.  So— doubtless  he  would  say— ^. 
iliose  decretals  pronuse  the  bishops  full  freedom,  and  independence  of 
the  metropolitans,  but  make  them  slaves  of  an  individual.'  And  ad- 
dressing the  bishops  as  if  in  the  name  of  the  younger  Hinkmar,^  he 
says :  ^^  Cling  only  with  me  to  this  compilation,  and  defend  it,  and  you 
thall  owe  obedience  to  no  one  but  the  pope ;  and  you  shall  with  me 
destroy  the  order  of  Ood  in  the  community  and  the  different  grades 
in  the  episcopacy."  *    But  an  energetic  opposition  of  this  sort,  which 

^  See  the  Oposculum  55,  capitulonun  obtulit,  quando  pomam  bonam  ad  vescen- 

adv.  E^cmar.  Laadumcnscm.  T.  II.  opp.  dam  et  polchram  ocalis  ostendit,  eisqae 

t  413,  420,  456,  483.    Salva  revercntia  dixit;  qaacanqae comcderetis  ex eo,  nperi- 

Mdii  apostolicae  dico,  quia  si  ilia,  qaae  in  entar  oculi  vestri  et  critis  sicnt  Dii  scientct 

iifdein  epistolis  contincntur,  et  suis  tempo-  bonam  et  malum,  et  (^uibus  promisit  divin- 

rilms  congrua  fuerunt,  subsequentibus  tem-  itatem,  tulit  immortahtatem  et  pollicens  li- 

poribns,  ita  nt  in  iis  continentur,  omnia  et  beram  et  nulli  sobjectam  deitatis  acqnalita- 

m  simol  costodiri  valerent,  patres  nostri  in  tem,  captivitatis  iis  intulit  miseram  servi- 

oonciliis  leges  mansuras  usque  in  saecull  tutcm,  quos  sibi  complices  fecerat  ad  ini- 

finem  non  conderent.  quitatem. 

•  L.  c.  f.  559  and  560.    Hoc  poculnm,  *  Et  si  forte  non  verbis,  rebus  tamen  qui- 

qnod  confecisti  ex  nominibus  sanctorum  busdam  episcopis  persuadendo. 

i^)08tolicae  sedis  pontificum,  quasi  ad  ora  *  Hanc  tencte  et  evendicate  mecum  com* 

melle  oblltum  ct  indiscrete  commixtum  de  pilationem  et  nnlli  nisi  Romano  pontifid 

quo  tibi  commissos  clericos  potionasti,  et  debcbitis  subjectionem  et  dissipabids  me* 

qnod  quibosdam  episcopis  obtulisti,  et  sata-  cum  Dei  ordinationem  in  communis  eplsco- 

IM  pnmlf  parenubus  nottru  in  ptradiso  palis  ordinia  difcretam  ledibns  dignitatem. 
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however  was  not  carried  by  Hinlnnar  into  critical  details,^  becaoie  ihk 
kj  too  remote  from  the  bent  of  the  age,  could  be  of  no  avail  affainit 
these  decretals,  afler  they  had  once  gained  a  current  authority  m  flie 
idiurch,^  and  consistency  in  the  application  of  these  principles  wovU 
necessarily  lead  continually  onward  from  one  step  to  another. 

It  was  favorable  for  the  popes  who  struggled  for  the  realizatkm  of 
these  principles,  that  while  they  themselves  were  inspired  by  one  inter- 
est, consistently  pursued  one  idea,  they  seldom,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
for  their  opponents  men  of  the  logicsd  consistency  and  firm  intellect 
of  a  Hinkmar.  On  the  contrary,  the  princes  and  the  major  part  of 
the  bishops  were  governed  entirely  by  their  momentary  interests.  Thu 
king  Charles  the  Bald  of  France,  who  had  so  decidedly  8upp(»ied 
archbishop  Hinkmar.  in  his  contest  for  the  liberty  of  the  church,  in- 
duced by  a  momentary  political  interest,  yielded  everything  to  fopb 
John  Vni,  who,  in  the  year  872,  succeeded  Hadrian.  Desirous  of 
having  the  voice  of  the  pope  on  his  side  when  aspiring  after  the  impe- 
rial throne,  against  his  brother,  kmg  Lewis  of  Germany,  he  not  aiij 
allowed  the  former  to  bestow  it  on  him  in  a  way  which  &vored  tba 
papal  pretensions  on  this  subject,  but  he  made  no  objectacNis  to  the 
step,  when  the  pope  nominated  Anscgis,  archbishop  of  Sens,  primate 
over  the  French  church,  and  apostoUcal  vicar,  whereby  was  conceded 
to  him  the  right  of  convoking  synods,  of  making  known  the  papal  ordi- 
nances to  the  other  bishops,  and  of  reporting  ecclesiastical  causes  te 
Bome.  As  by  this  arrangement  the  rights  of  all  metropolitans  were 
invaded,  Hinkmar  protested  against  it  in  the  strongest  terms  in  a  let^ 
ter  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  France,^  where  he  strenuously  de- 
fended the  rights  of  the  metropolitans,  grounded  in  the  umversally 
current  laws  of  the  church ;  and  led  by  his  influence,  the  bishops  de- 
clared, that  they  were  ready  to  yield  obedience  to  those  decretals  onW 
so  far  as  should  be  found  compatible  with  the  rights  of  the  metropoo* 
tans  and  with  the  ancient  laws  of  the  church.  The  king  however  pe^ 
fflsted  in  maintaining  the  papal  ordinance. 

At  the  close  of  this,  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century,  fist 
lowed  a  very  disgraceful  period  for  the  papacy.  Bome  became  the 
seat  of  every  species  of  corruption.  The  influence  and  rivalship  of 
the  most  powerful  parties  attached  to  noble  Italian  families,  produced 
in  that  city  the  greatest  disturbances,  where  there  was  no  power  at 
hand  to  check  the  insolence  of  arbitrary  will,  and  prevent  inextricable 
confusion.  The  markgrave  Adelbert,  of  Tuscany,  combined  with  the 
vicious  Roman  women,  Theodora  and  her  daughter  Marosia,  acqmred 
an  influence  which  operated  disastrously  even  on  the  election  of  thd 
popes.    The  papal  throne  was  stained  with  crimes,^  wHch,  had  there 

^  In  direct  contrast  with  this,  is  the  criti-  '  Hinkmar  (I.  c.  f.  476 )  sajs  the  coimtiy 

cal  skiU  subeervient  to  a  dogmatic  interest,  was  full  of  those  decretaU. 

with  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Gottschal-  '  0pp.  T.  IL  f.  719. 

kijui  controversies,  the  defenders  of  the  *  That  severe  censor  of  the  morals  of  the 

Strict  Angustinian  system  disproved  the  clei^eyj  Ratherins,  bishop  of  Verona,  who 

genuineness  of  the  Hypomnesticon  attribu-  in  these  times  of  corruption  wrote  from  hii 

ted  to  Anguatin.  own  observation,  speaks  of  the  generalis 

oontemptaa,  at  neminem  i&Tenire  eofaai 
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been  Hie  least  susceptibHity  for  such  an  effect  in  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  nations,  woold  have  senred  beyond  anything  else  to  deprive  the 

Spal  dignity  of  the  sacred  character  with  which  it  had  been  invested. 
le  dominant  party,  grown  more  and  more  arrogant,  dared,  in  the 
year  956,  to  place  on  the  papal  throne  Octavian,  son  of  the  patrician 
Alberic,  a  youth  eighteen  years  old,  who  took  the  name  of  John  XII.^ 
—  the  first  among  Sie  popes  that  altered  his  name  to  a  more  ecclesiasr 
tical  form.  But  he  altered  nothing  in  the  vicious  life  which  he  had 
always  pursued.*  The  imperial  throne  of  Germany  was  the  first 
to  assist  in  delivering  the  Roman  church  from  these  abominar 
tkms ;  and  the  unworthy  John  was  himself  compelled  to  serve  as  an 
instrument  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose.  He  had  invited 
the  German  king,  Otho  I,  to  assist  him  against  his  enemies,  the  Ital- 
ian king  Berengar  11.  and  the  markgrave  Adelbert.  He  gave  Otho, 
in  the  year  962,  the  imperial  unction ;  but  afterwards,  contrary  to  his 
oath,  formed  an  alliance  with  Otho's  enenues.  Otho,  who  heard  com- 
plaints of  him  from  many  quarters,  first  remonstrated  with  him  by 
means  of  an  envoy.  John  offered  his  youth  as  an  excuse,  and  pro- 
mised amendment ;  which,  however,  never  took  place.  Invited  by  the 
Bomans  themselves,  the  emperor  now  returned  to  Rome  with  an  army, 
and  the  pope  fled.  The  Romans  having  sworn  that  they  would  never 
elect  another  pope  without  the  concurrence  of  the  emperor  and  his 
son,  he  held  a  synod,  in  the  year  963,  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and 
here  many  grave  charges  were  variously  preferred  against  pope  John. 
Luitprand,  bishop  of  Cremona,  who  afterwards  wrote  the  history  of  his 
times,  acted  as  interpreter  to  the  emperor,  who  could  only  express  him- 
self in  the  German  language.     The  pope,  instead  of  complying  with 

valeam  caratorem,  a  vilUsimo  ntiqao  ec-  tatis  miserit  literas,  nonnc  ille,  qui  me  taxa 

clesiae  nsque  pracstantissimam,  a  laico  us-  sacrilege  injariavit^  scd  non  adeo,  nt  iste, 

one  ad  pontificem  pro  nefhs  I  summum !  Deam  et  omnia  jora  tarn  divina  quam  ha- 

Seehisttuct  de  contemptu  canonum  d'Ach-  mano,  —  si  quidem  ille  me  homanQncaliim 

try  Spicileg.  T.  I.  p.  347.     And  the  same  nnum,  iste  tutam  pcnitus  mundnm,  iUe 

bishop  now  speaks,  after  this,  of  the  fact,  nnam  adulteravit  ecclesiam,  Ute  eandem  el 

that  sach  was    the   general  contempt  in  omncs  per  universam  orbcm  difTusas,  —  li 

which  the  ecclesiastical  laws  were  held,  that  mei  causa  aliquid  ei  (the  violator  of  the  ec* 

a  person  who,  in  spite  of  these  laws,  had  clesiostical  law)  durius  mandaverit,  nonne 

attained  to  a  spiritual  office,  and  pursued  illico  ille  poterit  ei  rescribere  illnd  de  evan- 

tfae  same  vicious  course  of  life  when  a  clcr-  gclio :  Quid  autcm  vidcs  festucam  in  ocuio 


corrupt 

any  particular  case,  he  might  easily  be  re-  premacy  in  Rome,  and  the  name  Joannes, 

mnuiod  of  his  own  greater  sins,  and  thus  be  which  some  of  these  unworthy  popes  borei 

thrown  into  great  embarrassment.    "  Pone  may  perhaps  have  furnished  some  occasion 

guemlibet  forte  bigamnm  ante  clericatnm,  for  the  fabulous  legend  about  pope  Joan  in 

RMie  in  clericatu  exstitisse  lascivnm,  inde  the  ninth  century  (855). 

post  sacerdotium  multinubum,  bellicosum,  '  An  eye  witness  of  the  moral  comiption 

periumm,    vcnatibus,  aucupiis,  aleac  vel  in  Borne,  who,  if  we  may  judge  from  a 

ebnositnte  obnoxinm,  cxpeti  qualibet  occa-  comparison  of  his  statements  with  other 

none  ad  apostolatum  Komanae  illius  sedis.  descriptions  of  the  condition  of  Italy  in 

Lite  igitur  .si  illcgalitatc  publica  forte  fuerit  these  times,  can  hardly  be  accused  of  exag- 

in  apostolica  scde  locatus,  quod  utiqno  pa-  geration,  Luitprand,  bishop  of  Cremona, 

tienter,  ut  plurima.  permitterc  valet  longan-  says  in  his  work  De  rebus  imperatoram  et 

inis  Deus,  quem  si  ego  adicro,  velnti  inju-  regum,  lib.  VI.  c.  VI.,  that  at  that  time  ^ 

riatns  ad  juris  ministrum,  et  ille  nisns  inja-  male  pilgrinu  ought  to  be  afbud  to  ytait 

Ikf  Tindicare  meas,  ei  apof  tolicae  aactori-  Borne. 
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Ae  invitation  to  come  and  defend  himself^  insokntlj  yentored  te 
liureaten  the  ban,  which  decided  the  oonrse  of  the  synod  witib  regaid 
to  him.  He  was  deposed ;  and  an  archdeacon  of  the  Roman  chivch, 
in  good  standing,  was  chosen  pope  under  the  name  of  Leo  YIU. 

If,  after  these  occurrences,  a  new  contest  witti  the  papal  monarohy 
arose  in  any  quarter,  it  would  be  seen,  whether  the  abcnminations  which 
had  so  long  polluted  the  seat  of  the  papal  government  and  the  papacy 
ilKlf,  had  exerted  any  important  influence  on  the  public  opinion  witibi  re- 
nrd  to  it.  Such  a  contest  arose  in  France,  in  the  time  of  pope  John  XY. 
In  the  French  church,  the  principles  of  ecclesiastical  fireedom,  so  pow- 
erfully advocated  by  archbishop  Hinkmar,  always  had  an  important 
Brtv  in  their  favor.  Add  to  this,  that  at  that  time  a  new  spiritual 
»  began  to  emerge  out  of  the  darkness  and  barbarism  of  the  tentib 
oentury.  In  particular,  men  like  Oerbert,  that  zealous  laborer  for  th* 
advancement  and  diffusion  of  science,  who  was  then  secretary  and 
prendent  of  the  cathedral  school  attached  to  the  church  at  Bheima, 
and  Abbo,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Fleury,  had  united  their  efforts 
to  excite  a  new  scientific  spirit  and  enthndasm  in  France.  Thus, 
through  a  small  number  of  the  clergy,  of  whom  Gerbert  formed  the 
eentre,  was  diffused  a  more  liberal  tone  of  ecclesiastical  law,  which 
would  not  suffer  the  condition  in  which  the  papacy  stood  at  Bome  in 
these  last  times,  to  pass  unnoticed.  An  occasion  was  soon  presented 
for  this  party  to  appear  on  the  public  stage. 

Hugo  Capet,  who  had  made  liimself  master  of  the  roval  government 
in  France,  was  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Charles,  duke  of  Lotharii^ 
0a,  the  last  branch  of  the  Carolingian  family.  He  had  bestowed  <m 
ffis  opponent's  nephew,  the  young  Amulph,  the  bishopric  of  Sheima^ 
vacated  by  the  death  of  the  archbishop  Adalbero,  expecting  thereby 
to  gain  lum  over  to  his  political  interests.  But  Amulph  was  after* 
wai^  suspected  of  having  treacherously  opened  the  gates  of  the  city 
to  the  troops  of  duke  Charles.  Amulph  had  now  gained  for  himself  a 
party  ;  and  as  the  new  king,  whose  power  was  not  yet  fully  confirmed, 
oad  so  much  the  more  cause  to  hiunor  the  public  opinion,  so  in  pro- 
ceeding against  Amulph,  he  took  care  to  conduct  himself  with  the 
greatest  prudence,  and  to  bring  it  about,  that  the  bishop  should  be  sen- 
tenced by  the  voice  of  the  pope  himself.  King  Hugo  and  the  French 
bishops  m  his  interest,  applied,  in  the  year  990,  to  pope  John  XV, 
and  invited  him  in  the  most  respectful  terms,  implying  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  supreme  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  church,  to  pass  a  de- 
fimtive  sentence  of  deposition  on  Amulph,  and  to  asdst  them  in  the 
appointment  of  a  new  archbishop.  They  went  so  far  as  to  apolo^ie 
in  this  letter  for  not  having  applied  in  any  cause,  for  so  long  a  time,  to 
flie  Romish  church.^  But  as  the  other  party  was  seeking  also  at  the 
same  time  to  gain  over  the  pope,  the  matter  was  spun  out  at  great 
length  in  Borne,  as  usually  happens  when  men  are  trying  to  find  their 

*  Non  samus  nescii,  jamdudum  oporta-  longitadine  terraram  semoti,  dcdderia  nom- 
ine DOB  expetere  con8alta  Romanac  eccle-  tra  hactenus  implere   Deqaivimiis.     Yid. 
ilM,  pro  ruina  atqne  occasa  sacerdotalb  Hardain.  CoociL  T.  YL  P.  1. 1  72S. 
onUku ;  sed  mnltitaduie  tyrannomm  pwtii, 
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way  out  of  a  dubious  apd  entangled  affiiir.  Meantime,  the  power  of- 
king  Hugo  had  become  sufficientlj  confinned ;  and  he  revenged  him* 
self  on  the  pope's  authority,  who  refused  to  help  him  at  the  right  mo* 
ment,  bj  proceeding  in  a  waj  so  much  the  more  independeni 
of  him.  To  investigate  this  afl^,  the  council  of  Bheims  assembled 
in  991.^  (Herbert's  friend,  Amulph,  archbishop  of  Orleans,  was  the 
Bonl  of  this  remarkable  assembly. 

Several  abbots  here  stood  up  for  the  principle,  that  the  pope  alone 
18  the  lawful  judge  of  bishops,  and  as  they  cited  in  proof  of  this  posi- 
tion  passages  from  the  Pseudo-Isidorean  decretals,  the  archbishop 
Ammph  hereupon  took  occasion  to  stand  forth  as  the  advocate  (k 
ecclesiastical  freedom.  ^'  We  stand  up  for  this  —  said  he  —  that  the 
church  of  Rome  must  ever  be  honored,  on  account  of  the  memory  of 
St.  Peter ;  and  we  would  in  nowise  place  ourselves  in  opposition  to 
the  pope's  decrees.  Yet  she  must  be  so  honored  as  not  to  injure 
Uie  authority  of  the  Nicene  council,^  which  has  ever  been  respected 
by  this  church  of  Rome  ;  and  so  that,  at  the  same  time,  the  ecclea> 
astical  laws  drawn  up  at  different  periods  and  in  different  places,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  same  divine  Spirit,  shall  continue  to  preserve 
an  unquestionable  validity.  It  cannot  stand  within  the  power  of  the 
pope,  to  render  null,  by  his  silence  or  by  new  ordinances,  all  the 
existing  laws  of  the  church ;  for  thus  all  laws  would  be  superfluous, 
and  everything  would  depend  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  an  individufd. 
If  the  bishop  of  Home  is  a  man  who  recommends  himself  by  his 
knowledge  and  his  manner  of  life,  we  need  fear  from  him  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  But  if  the  pope  is  estranged  from  the  right,  by  igno* 
ranee,  fear,  or  worldly  desires,  or,  as  in  these  last  times,  fettered  by 
the  tyranny  of  another,  we  have  so  much  the  less  reason  to  fear  the. 
ffilence  or  the  new  ordinances  of  the  pope ;  for  he  who  in  any  way 
stands  in  contradiction  to  the  laws  himself,  cannot  thereby  effect  any«. 
tiling  against  the  laws."     He  takes  occasion  from  this  to  glance  at 

'  The  trunsactions  of  this  council  were  which  at  the  coancil  had  been  more  fiillf 

fint  pabUshed  in  full  by  Bongar,  Frank-  dereloped,  and  diat  he  had  tofVened  in  nui* 

ftirt,  1600,  reprinted  in  Mansi  ConciL  T.  ny  cases  the  stem  rigidity  of  the  language.* 

XTY-  f.  109.  To  be  sure,  a  suspicion  might  For  he  says :  Eamm  (sententiarnm)  am* 

arise    about    the  authenticity  of  these  re-  plificationes,  digressiones,  et  si  qua  ejus 

cords  (and  this  is  the  argument  against  modi  snnt,  anodam  studio  refringam^  nt 

them  on  which  the  papal  party  has  always  odio  quarunaam  personarum  potissimnm- 

inaisted)  from  the  circumstance  that  tnis  que    Amulphi   proditoris  moreri  yidear, 

account  proceeds  from  a  man  who  was  him-  quasi  ex  ejus  le^tima  depositione  Remenn 

■elf  a  party  in  the  case,  from  Gerhert ;  and  episcopium  legitime  sortitas  yideri  appe* 

he  says  in  his  preface,  that  he  has  not  re-  tam.    After  so  fhmk  a  confession,  his  ro* 

ported  everything  that  was  said  in  die  coun-  port  on  the  whole  is  surely  entitled  to  tbt 

dl,  word  for  word,  while  in  his  letter  to  the  greater  confidence.    It  was  in  fiict  the  spiril 

archbi^op   Wilderod,  of  Strassburg,   to  of  Gerbert  in  his  friends,  which  constituted 

whom  ho  sent  this  re^rt  (Mansi  ConciL  the  soul  of  this  council  \  though  we  may 

T.  XIX.  f.  166),  he  intimates  that  the  rep-  belieye  the  account  giyen  by  ^moin,  that 

resentation  was  the  product  of  his  own  art  seyeral  or  many  were  goyemed  in  their  de» 

It  should  be  considered,  howeyer,  that  this  cisions  by  the  authority  of  the  kin^  ratl^r 

refers  rather  to  the  style  of  the  pioduc-  than  by  the  influence  of  this  spirit    See 

tlon,  than  to  the  matter  of  the  pnnciplef  Almoin.  De  gestis  Francorum.  Lt.  V.  c.  45. 

therein  expressed;  and  Gerbert  indeed  inti-  '  Probablyin  allusion  to  its  sixth  eaaoii| 

mates,  that  he  had  condensed  a  good  deal  see  on  this,  vol  II  pp.  16i,  168. 


liTO  HI  XIP08B8  THB  TIOBS  OF  TBI  VJOFAIi  CMM. 

die  condition  of  the  Romish  church  in  these  last  times  J    He  holds  mp 
to  scorn  the  monsters,  who,  in  the  time  of  a  John  XII,  aad  after  >»™, 
ruled  in  Rome ;  and  then  remarks  of  such  popes :  ^^  Is  it  a  settkd 
matter,  then,  that  to  such  shameful  brutes,  utterly  destitute  of  all 
knowledge  of  things  human  and  divine,  innumerable  priests,  distiii- 
guished  throughout  the  world  for  their  wisdom  and  for  the  purity  of 
their  lives,  are  to  be  subjected  ?     For  what  —  says  he  —  do  we  btdd 
him,  who  sits  blazing  with  purple  and  gold,  on  a  lofty  throne  7     K  he 
wants  love,  and  is  only  puffed  up  with  knowledge,  then  is  he  Anti- 
christ sitting  in  the  temple  of  Grod.     But  if  he  is  wantmg  in  botti 
alike,  then  is  he  in  the  temple  of  God  like  a  statue,  like  an  idol ;  and 
to  seek  a  decision  from  such  an  one,  is  like  asking  counsel  of  a  block 
of  marble.*    Much  better  were  it  to  apply  where  men  might  hope  to 
find  the  fullest  understanding  of  the  divine  word ;  for  example,  to 
worthy  bishops  in  Belgium  and  Germany ,3  than  to  the  city  where 
everything  at  present  is  venal,  and  where  judgment  is  distributed 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  bribe.^    With  what  face  can  (me  of 
the  Roman  clergy,  among  whom  scarcely  a  man  is  to  be  found,  who 
has  learned  to  read  and  write,  venture  to  teach  what  he  has  not 
learnt  himself  ?     But  supposing  the  Romish  church  still  possessed  of 
her  primitive  dignity  ;  what  more  could  have  been  done  to  show  her 
respect  ?     What  more  can  be  required,  than  that  the  causae  majores, 
iiie  causes  of  the  bishops,  should  first  be  reported  at  Rome  ?     Tlus 
has  been  done  by  the  bishops  and  by  the  king.     The  bishop  of  Rome 
has  been  duly  consulted,  respecting  the  deposition  of  Amulph,  and 
Hie  appointment  of  a  worthy  successor  to  the  place  which  he  vacates ; 
but  why  he  has  not  answered,  let  those  explain  whom  it  concerns. 
Since,  then,  he  to  whom  we  have  applied  keeps  silent,  we  must  now 
endeavor  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people ;  and  the  bishops  here 
convened  from  the  adjacent  provinces,  must  depose  Amulph,  if  he 
deserves  to  be  deposed,  and,  if  a  worthier  man  can  be  found,  appoint 
that  man  his  successor."     The  proposition  of  Amulph  triumphed  — 
though  from  this  we  are  not  authorized  to  conclude,  that  all  the 
bishops  of  the  council  agreed,  from  free  and  independent  conviction, 
in  the  principles  here  expressed.     It  may  have  been,  that  many 
allowed  themselves  to  be  determined,  partly  by  the  superior  influence 
of  a  few  liberal-minded  men,  and  in  part  by  the  authority  of  the 

'  Lngenda  Roma,  quae  nostris  tempori-  *  £a  urbs,  quae  nanc  emptoribos  Temr 

bni  monstniosas  tenebras  futuro  saecalo  lis  exposita,  ad  nummonun  qnandcatem 

fiunosas  effudisti.  jodicia  trudnat    Even  Uiat  adherent  of 

'  Ni  mirum  si  caritate  destitiiitar  sola-  me  papacy,  the  abbot  Abbo  of  Flenrj,  was 

qae  scientia  inflator,  Antichristus  est,  in  oompellea  to  find  this  trae  by  experienoBi 

tnnplo  Dei  sedens.    Si  aatcm  nee  caritate  when,  nnder  pope  John  Xv,  he  ytsitMl 

^ndator,  nee  scientia  erigitur,  in  templo  Rome,  to  get  the  privileges  of  his  mmiaf* 

Dt  tanquam  statua,  tanquam  idolam  est,  tety  confirmed  anew.    In  the  acoonnt  of 

qao  responsa  patere  marmora  consnlere  his  Life  in  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanct  O.  B. 

t  Saec.  VI.  P.  L  f.  47,  §  XI.  it  is  said: 

'  Certe  in  Belgica  et  Germania,  quae  "■  Turpis  lucri  cupidum  atque  in  oraniboi 

ipidnae   nobis    sunt,   summos   sacerdotes  suis  actibns  venalem  Johannem  repeiiti 

Del  in  religione  admodnm  praestantes  in-  qnem    exsecratus    perlustratis    oraaooif 

Teniri  in  hoc  sacro  conventn  testes  qoidam  gratia  sanctorum  locis  ad  sua  ledUt" 
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king ;  and  these  mi^t  easily  be  made  to  waver  ag^J  The  hitherto 
archbishop  of  Kheims  was  deposed,  and  Gerbert  chosen  to  fill  his 
place  .^ 

Pope  John  declared  the  sentence  of  this  council  an  illegal  and 
arbitrary  act.  He  persisted  in  maintaining  the  principle,  that  in  the 
fiomish  church  alone  was  to  be  found  the  lawful  tribunal  by  which 
bishops  could  be  judged.  He  pronounced,  in  the  mean  while,  on  all 
the  bishops  who  had  taken  part  in  the  proceedings  of  that  council,  the 
sentence  of  suspension  firom  their  episcopal  functions,  and  sent  Leo, 
an  abbot,  to  France,  to  carry  his  decrees  into  execution,  and  to  press 
the  deposition  of  Gerbert  and  the  restoration  of  Amulph.  But  Ger- 
bert contended  strenuously  for  the  principles  which  had  been  ex- 
pressed at  the  council  of  Rheims ;  in  his  letters,  he  spoke  in  the 
freest  manner  against  the  pretensions  of  the  pope,  and  he  represented 
to  the  biishops,  how,  by  yielding  ground  under  these  circumstances, 
they  would  degrade  their  whole  order  and  dignity,  and  entail  the  most 
dangerous  consequences  upon  themselves  and  upon  the  church.' 
*^  The  object  aimed  at  —  said  he,  in  allusion  to  tiiQ  arrival  of  the 
pope's  legate  —  is  something  greater  than  merely  my  own  person. 
(Ue  cited  the  proverb  from  Virgil :  Tunc  tua  res  agitur,  panes  cum 
proximus  ardet.)  It  was  an  attack  on  the  authority  and  the  rights 
of  the  bishops  and  of  the  king.  If  this  matter  were  carried  through, 
vithout  the  concurrence  of  the  bishops,  then  their  power  and  dignity 
would  be  annihilated,  since  the  right  would  be  taken  away  from  them 
of  deposing  any  bishop,  however  guilty ;  and  no  one  should  flatter 
himself  that  it  did  not  concern  him  personally,  for  the  question  here 
did  not  relate  to  the  indulgence  of  the  judge,  but  to  that  which 
should  once  be  actually  established  as  a  principle  of  law."^  To  Sa- 
goin,  archbishop  of  Sens,  who  was  inclined  to  submit  to  the  pope's 
authority,  he  wrote  :^  ''  Your  sagacity  should  have  enabled  you  to  es- 
cape the  sly  plots  of  cunning  men,  and  to  follow  the  precept  of  our  Lord, 
*  u  they  say  unto  you,  Lo,  here  is  Christ,  or  lo,  he  is  there,  go  not 
after  them.'  How  say  our  opponents,  that  in  deposing  Amuldi,  we 
should  have  waited  for  the  decision  of  the  Roman  bishop  ?  vVould 
they  be  able  to  show,  that  the  judgment  of  the  Roman  bishop  is 
greater  than  the  judgment  of  God  ?  But  the  first  Roman  bi^op, 
the  first  of  the  apostles,  says  :  It  is  better  to  hearken  unto  God  than 
imto  men ;  and  the  apostle  Paul  declares :  Though  an  angel  from 


^  Aimoin  (Hist  Franc  I.  Y.  c  45)  sap,  nods,  but  not  of  the  Romish  church ;  and 

the  archbishop  Saguin,  of  Sens,  resisted  that   not   a  word  occurs  respecting  the 

this  proceeding  from  the  first,  and  also  power  conferred  on  the  successors  of  St 

koldlj  told  the  king  the  truth ;  yet  this  is  Peter.    Uarduin.  Concil.  T.  VL  P.  L  f. 

at  variance  with  the  tone  in  which  Gerbert  726. 

writes  to  him ;  from  which  we  can  only  '  See  the  cpistola  ad  Cunstautiuum  Ifi- 

litfer  a  want  of  firmness  and  constancy  in  ciacensem  abbatem.    Harduin.  1.  c.  f.  731. 

tibe  bold  stand  he  had  taken  on  the  part  of  *  Nee  sibi  quisque  blandiatur  quolibet 

tiiis  archbishop.  conquassato,  se  in  columi  nee  falso  nomine 

'  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  con-  sponsionis  dccipiatur,  cum  res  vt  facta  noa 

feuion  of  faith,  which  Gerbert  laid  down  ex  indulgentia  judicum,  scd  ex  stabilitate 

bdbre  his  ordination,  he  speaks  only  of  a  pendeant  causanun. 

Getholic  church,  only  of  four  general  sy-  *  L.  c. 
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Iteaven  preach  any  oUier  ^pel  unto  yoo,  let  him  be  accmrsed.  B»> 
oause  pope  Marcellinus  sprinkled  incense  to  Jupiter,'  must  all  bishopi 
do  the  same  7  I  say,  and  persist  in  it,  that  if  the  Roman  bishop  Ins 
eommitted  a  sin  against  his  brother,  and,  having  been  ofken  reminded 
of  it,  does  not  listen  to  the  church,  such  a  Roman  Ushop  is,  bjr  ifao 
command  of  God,  to  be  considered  as  a  heathen  and  a  publican ;  for 
the  more  exalted  the  station  which  one  ocpupies,  the  deeper  is  hk 
fall."  He  then  proceeds  to  attack  the  pope's  sentence,  suspending 
him,  and  the  others  who  had  taken  part  in  the  proceedings  at  Rheimt, 
from  the  sacerdotal  functions :  ^^  If  the  pope  —  says  he  —  holds  us 
unworthy  of  his  fellowship,  because  none  ot  us  would  agree  with  Imn 
in  that  which  is  contrary  to  the  gospel,  yet  he  cannot,  for  any  sooli 
reason,  separate  us  from  our  fellowship  with  Christ^"  He  quot^  hen 
Bom.  8:  So.  ^'  And  what  more  grievous  separation  can  there  be, 
than  to  keep  away  a  believer  from  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Son  of 
Ood,  which  is  daily  offered  for  our  salvation  ?  K  he  who  deprives 
himself  or  another  of  his  bodily  life  is  a  murderer,  what  name  shall 
we  apply  to  him,  who  deprives  himself  or  another  of  the  eternal  life  ? 
We  must  give  no  occasion  for  our  adversaries  to  make  the  priesthood, 
which  is  everywhere  one  and  the  same,  as  the  Catholic  church  la  one, 
80  dependent  on  an  individual,  that  if  his  judgment  is  perverted  by 
money,  by  favor,  by  fear,  or  ignorance,  no  man  can  be  a  priest,  but  he 
who  recommends  himself  to  him  by  such  virtues."^  That  which 
should  pass  as  the  common  law  of  the  Catholic  church  was  the  gospel, 
the  writings  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  the  ecclesiastical  laws  given 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  current  in  all  Christendom,  and  the  decrees 
of  the  apostolic  see  not  standing  in  contradiction  with  these;  for  to 
the  latter  he  attributed  only  a  conditional  validity.  His  letter  to 
Wilderod,  bishop  of  Strassburg,  in  which  he  exposed  at  length  the 
illegality  of  the  pope's  proceedings,  he  concluded  with  the  following 
complaint :'  '^  The  whole  French  church  is  lying  under  the  oppresnoa 
of  tyranny ;  yet  the  remedy  is  not  sought  among  the  French,  but 
among  these  Romans.     But  thou,  0  Christ,  art  the  only  salvation  of 

^  This  story  was  probably  taken  from  or  rather  to  take  advantage  of  h,  bj  in- 

the  forged  records  of  the  pretended  synod  venting  the  story,  which  is  the  sabstaoM 

held  in  a  subterranean  cavern,  under  the  of  the  transactions  of  that  council,  thai 

emperor  Diocletian,  near  the  It^ilian  town  the  assembled  bishops  did  not  venture  to 

Sinnessa.     See   Harduin.   Concil.  f.  217.  judge  the  episcopnm  primao  sedis,  who 

These  apocrvphal  records  proceeded,  on  could  not  be  judged  by  any  other  antho- 

the  one  hand,  from  the  same  spirit  which  rity ;  but  that  the  pope  could  only  then 

Stated    the  Pscudo-Isidorean    decretals,  be  deposed,  when  he  confessed  hims^  his 

And  on  the  other,  connect  themselves  with  own  crime,  and  pronounced  his  own  sen* 

feme  more  ancient  tradition.     It  was  a  tence.  —  Thus,  this  story  could  now  hs 

report  current  even  in  the  time  of  the  Do-  nsed  both  by  the  opponents  and  by  Uie  ad* 

natists,  that  the  Roman  bishop  Marcellinus  vocates  of  papal  absolutism. 

bad  consented  to  bum  the  sacred  Scrip-  *  Non  est  aanda  occasio  nostris  aemulif^ 

tares,  and  to  sprinkle  incense  to  the  gods,  nt  sacerdotium,  quod  ubique  unum  est,  Ua 

In  the  Diocletian  persecution.    See  Angus-  nni  subjici  videatur,  ut  eo  pocunia,  gratiai 

tin.  contra  literas  Peliliani  1.  II.  §  202.  But  metu  vel  ignorantia  corrupto,  nemo  saoecip 

Aogustin  asserts  his  innocence,  De  baptis-  dos  esse  possit,  nisi  quern  sibi  hae  virtatcf 

BO  contra  Pelilian.  §  27.    Now,  as  such  a  commenaerint.          ^^ 

tradition  existed,  it  was    determined   to  '  Mansi  concil.  T.  XDC  f.  166. 
ivnder  it  harmless  to  the  papal  aathoiity, 
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Ben.  The  church  of  Borne  herself,  which  hitherto  has  been  consi- 
^red  the  mother  of  all  the  churches,  must  curse  the  good,  bless  the 
wicked,  in  that  she  abuses  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose,  received 
from  thee,  notwithstanding  that  with  thee  it  is  not  the  sentence  of  the 
priest,  but  the  conduct  of  the  accused,  that  avails  anything,  and  it 
fliands  in  the  power  of  no  man  to  justijfj  the  godless,  or  to  condemn 
the  righteous !" 

But  tills  bold  sprit  was  unable  to  present  any  effectual  check  to  the 
power  of  the  papacy,  already  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  which  was  promoted  by  the  influential  monks,  and  by  mo- 
tives of  temporal  interest,  whereby  many  bishops  were  determined. 
The  terror  of  the  papal  excommunication  had  acquired  already  too  much 
weight  from  public  opinion  for  the  voice  of  free-minded  individuals, 
Iwwever  supported  by  arguments,  to  avail  anything  against  it.  Be- 
•des  this,  Amulph  found  personal  sympathy ;  and  Gerbert  was  accused 
of  having  acted  from  impure  motives,  and  of  having  aimed  from  the 
beginning  at  obtaining  possession  of  the  archbishopric,  and  for  this  rea- 
son of  having  labored  to  procure  the  fall  of  Amulph.^  Leo,  the  pope's 
legate,  appeared  in  995  before  a  council  at  Muson,  where  he  made 
.  known  the  papal  decision.  Gerbert  still  remained  true  to  his  princi- 
ples, and  made  a  powerful  defence,  in  which  he  expressed  them.  He 
said,  that  all  possible  marks  of  respect  had  been  shown  to  tiie  apostolic 
chair.  Eighteen  months  the  pope's  decision  had  been  patiently  waited 
tor.  But  when  no  counsel  was  to  be  obtained  from  man,  they  had  re- 
sorted themselves  to  the  far  higher  word  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  de- 
dded  according  to  that.  After  the  proceedings  of  the  council  had 
been  brought  to  a  close,  Gerbert  was  mvited  by  several  bishops  in  the 
name  of  die  pope's  legate,  to  cease  performing  the  priestly  functions 
until  the  meeting  of  a  greater  French  ecclesiastical  assembly  to  be  held 
si  Rheims.  But  he  refused ;  and  declared  in  presence  of  the  legate 
himself,  it  stood  not  in  the  power  of  any  bishop,  any  patriarch,  any 

'  Qerbert  defends  himself  against  this  rerat  cum  totius  Cleri  et  omnium  cpisco* 

duurge  in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  ep.  38.  in  Du  porum  ac  quorundorum  militam  farore. 

CSiesne  Scriptores  hist  Franc.  T.  II.  f.  839.  It  is,  in  itself  considered,  not  improbable, 

Hon  Amulfi  peccata  prodidi,  scd  publico  that  Adalbero  would  have  been  very  glad 

Mccantem  reliqni,  non  spe,  ut  mei  aemuli  to  have  the  distinguished  man,  who  stood 

fliciint,  capesscndi  ejus  nonoris,  testis  est  so  near  him,  for  nis  successor ;   and  the 

Dens  et  qui  me  noverunt,  scd  ne  commu-  literary  merits  of  Gerbert  would  recom- 

niourem  peccatis  alienis.    He  affirms  in  his  mend  him  above  all  others  to  chose,  who 

•peech  in  defence  of  himself  before  the  were  chiefly  governed  by  the  spiritual  in- 

eouncil  at  Muson  f  Harduin.  Concil.  T.  VL  terest    But  a  man  descended  from  so  re- 

P.  I.  f.  735)  that  tnc  archbishop  Adalbero,  spectable  a  family,  should  he  attain  to  one 

who  contrary  to  his  own  plans  nad  ordain-  of  the    highest  ecclesiastical  stations  in 

ad  him  a  priest,  intended  on  his  death  to  France,  would  naturally  excite  the  jealousy 

make  him  his  successor;  but  Amulph  had  of  many  against  him;  the  knights,  barons 

wmtrived  to  obtain  the  office  by  simony,  and  all  those  who  were  chiefly  governed  by 

Sa  ejus  decessu  ad  Dominum  coram  illus-  secular  considerations  would  naturally  pre- 

Iriliiis  viris  futurus  ecclesiae  pastor  desig-  fer  for  their  bishop  a  person  of  exalted 

BAtns.    Sed  simonaica  haeresis  Amnlfum  rank  like  Amulph,  and  nence  it  is  easy  to 

pnetulit.    In  evidence  of  the  trath  Iving  see  how  it  was,  that  this  partv,  whidi  at 

•i  the  bottom  of  this  testimony  we  have  first  had  favored  Amulph,  was  also  at  a  later 

•ko  what  Gerl>ert  says  in  a  confidential  period  the  more  inclined  to  attach  them 

letter  (ep.  153.  f.  824),  in  Du  Chesne.    Pa-  selves  to  the  papal  interest 
lir  Adalbero  me  sucoesiorem  libi  deeigna- 
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apostolic  prelate,  to  exclude  any  believer  whatsoever  from  the  cominii* 
mon  of  the  church,  except  after  voluntary  confession,  or  when  con- 
victed  of  a  crime,  or  when  he  refused  to  make  his  appearance  before  a 
council.  Nothing  of  all  this  was  to  be  applied  to  hun,  and  therefore 
he  would  not  pronounce  on  himself  the  sentence  of  condemnation.  At 
length  he  sufiered  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  his  friend,  Ludolph, 
bishop  of  Triers,  that  he  would  out  of  obedience  omit  the  celebration  of 
mass  until  the  next  council  at  Bheims.^  But  Grerbert  found  himself  in 
no  condition  to  mamtain  lus  stand  against  the  fSematicism  and  fury  of 
the  multitude  excited  by  the  influence  of  the  papal  legate.  Elnights 
and  ecclesiastics  not  only  avoided  taking  any  part  in  the  divine  wor- 
Bhip  held  under  the  direction  of  Gerbert,  but  even  shunned  all  inter- 
course with  him  as  an  object  of  abhorrence.^  Yielding  therefore  to 
fhe  dictates  of  prudence,  he  withdrew  for  a  while,  to  a  secret  place  of 
refuge,  determined,  however,  still  to  maintain  the  justice  of  his  cause 
against  this  arbitrary  exercise  of  papal  power.  "  The  churches  —  he 
wrote  to  Queen  Adelaide  of  France  —  which  by  the  judgment  of  the 
bishops  were  committed  to  my  guidance,  shall  not  be  otherwise  abaa> 
doned  by  me  than  by  the  judgment  of  the  bishops ;  nor  against  the 
judgment  of  the  bishops,  if  no  higher  authority  exists,  shall  they  be 
forcibly  retained.' '3  He  was  for  having  the  decision  depend,  there- 
fore, upon  a  more  numerous  assembly  of  bishops.  The  contest  between 
fhe  party  of  Gerbert  and  that  of  the  pope  lasted  until  the  time  of  this 

f)pc's  successor,  Gregory  V.  The  latter  threatened  to  put  the  whole 
rench  church  under  the  ban.^  Hugo  Capet's  successor,  king  Robert, 
sought  by  yielding  a  little  here  to  obtain  the  pope's  recognition  of  the 
validity  of  his  marriage  with  Bertha,  notwithstanding  the  canonical  ob- 
jections.* This  led  on  to  new  negotiations  by  the  mediation  of  the 
venerated  abbot,  Abbo  of  Fleury,  one  of  the  representatives  of  thie  par 
pal  party.  The  latter  conducted  them  in  a  personal  interview  with 
the  pope,  and  the  reconciliation  was  effected  on  terms  satisfactoiy  in 
all  respects  to  the  papal  authority.  At  a  second  council,  held  at 
Rheims  in  996,  the  decrees  of  the  first  were  completely  reversed,  Ge^ 
bert  was  deposed,  and  Amulph  restored.  So  in  this  case  also  the 
principles  of  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  decretals  triumphed,  and  everything 
that  had  been  done  in  contradiction  to  them,  appeared  as  an  act  of  a^ 
bitrary  will.  Gerbert  himself  must  have  been  constrained  at  last  to 
yield  to  the  superior  power  of  the  papal  system ;  for  he  was  afterwards 
appointed,  through  the  influence  of  his  pupil,  the  emperor  Otho  III, 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Ravenna ;  and  pope  Gregory  V,  would  beyond 

^  Ne  occasionem  scandali  suis  acmulis  Fleniy  §  XI.  Acta  sanct.  O.  B.  of  Mabfllon 

daret,  quae  jussionibus  domini  apostolici  f.  47.  Saec.  VI.  F.  I. 

reFultare  vcllet,  said  the   archbishop  of  *  As  Gerbert  says,  in  the  letter  to  Qaeen 

Triers.  Adelaide,  cited  above,  Leo  Romanns  abbas, 

'  Mcmini  meos  conspirasse  non  solum  ut  absolvatur  Amulfiis  obtinuit,  ob  confir* 

milites,  scd  ct  clericos,  nt  nemo  mccum  mandum  regis  Roberti  novum  conjugiam. 

oomederet,  nemo  sacris  interessct,  in  the  Yet  even  by  this  means  the  kinj^  could  not 

ktter  to  Queen  Adelaide  of  France  in  Har-  prevent  the  pope  from  commanding  him 

dnin.  1.  c.  f.  734.  afterwards,  on  pain  of  the  ban,  to  iepaimte 

'  L.  c  f  733.  from  Bertha. 

4  gee  the  Life  of  tbo  abbot  Abbo  of 
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a  doubt  have  refused  to  sanction  this  choice,  and  give  him  the  paU^^ 
if  Gerbert  had  not  in  some  way  or  other  become  reconciled  with  the 
papal  see. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  year  999,  Gerbert,  the  same  man  who 
had  so  strenuously  contended  against  the  papal  power,  was  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Otho  III.  chosen  pope.  He  took  the  name  pope  Silvester  II. 
As  it  is  evident  from  what  we  have  already  remarked,  that  he  must 
have  given  up  those  principles  of  ecclesiastical  law  which  he  at  first 
maintained,  so  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  when  pope  to  assume  any 
new  ground  of  a<;tion.  But  in  his  adjudging  to  Amulph,  archbishop 
of  Rheims,  all  the  rights  and  privileges  connected  with  this  dignity, 
and  securing  him  against  all  detriment  which  might  accrue  to  lum  on 
account  of  former  oflfences,  we  perceive  his  design  of  uniting  the  justii- 
fication  of  his  own  earlier  line  of  conduct,  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
papal  authority .3  His  reign,  which  lasted  only  till  the  year  1003, 
was  too  short,  to  allow  him  any  opportumty  of  exerting  the  influence 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  the  character  of  his  mind ;  yet 
with  him  probably  originated  the  idea  of  a  crusade  to  liberate  the  holy 
cities  fix)m  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  an  idea  which  found  a  benignant 
Boil  not  till  long  afterwards.^ 

After  the  death  of  Otho  III,  the  haughty  Italian  nobles  were  no 
longer  kept  in  restraint  by  dread  of  the  imperial  power,  and  the  same 
disturbances  and  disorders  arose  again  which  had  sprung  from  like 
causes  in  the  tenth  century.  The  two  contending  parties  of  Toscana 
and  of  Tuscoli  had  the  most  corrupting  influence  on  the  Romish 
church.  The  counts  of  Tuscoli  became  continually  more  powerful,  and 
with  their  power  rose  their  pride.  In  the  year  1033,  they  had  the 
boldness  to  elevate  to  the  papal  dignity  Theophylact,  a  boy  twelve 
years  old  belonging  to  their  own  family.  He  called  himself  Benedict 
IX.<    He  gave  himself  up  to  every  species  of  vicious  excess ;  and 

•  See  the  documents  on  this  point  in  whose  youth  falls  in  a  period  when  all  thii 
Harduin.  1.  c.  f.  740.  was  still  in  lively  remembrance  (who  was 

•  Harduin.  1.  c.  f.  760.  Considered  in  afterwards  pope  under  the  name  of  Victor 
this  light,  this  letter  which  could  only  have  III,)  says  in  the  third  book  of  his  Dia- 
been  written  by  a  person  in  the  position  of  logues,  containing  wonderful  tales  of  his 
Silvester,  to  whom  the  superscription  at-  own  times :  ''  Dum  per  aliquot  annos  non- 
tributes  it,  explains  itself.  It  delicately  nuUi  solo  nomine  pontificum  cathedram  ob- 
hints,  that  though  Amulph  had  deserved  tinerent,  Benedictus  quidam  nomiue,  non 
to  be  deposed,  yet  his  deposition  was  not  tamcn  opcre,  cujusdam  Alberici  consulis 
fbrmally  valid,  quia  Romano  assensu  ca-  filius,  magi  potius  Simonis,  quani  Simonii 
rnit  And  so  the  plenary  power  of  Peter  Petri  vestigia  sectatus,  non  parva  a  patre  in 
k  shown  in  this,  that  he  could,  notwith-  populum  profligata  pecunia  summum  sibi 
standing  his  guilt,  be  again  restored  to  that  saccrdotium  vendicavit,  cujus  quidem  post 
dignity,  as  if  nothing  had  been  done.  Est  adeptum  sacerdotium  vita  quam  turpis, 
emm  I^etro  ea  summa  facultas,  ad  quam  quam  foeda,  quamque  exocranda  extiterit, 
nnlla  mortalium  acquiparari  valcat  felicitas.  horresco  refcrre,"  —  and  he  names  among 
Nostra  te  ubique  anctoritas  muniat,  etiamsi  his  acts  rapinas,  caedes  aliaque  nefanda. 
eonscientiae  reatus  occurrat  See  Bibl.  patr.  Lugdunens.  T.  XVIII.  f. 

•  The  complaint  of  the  desolated  Jem-  853.  Another  older  contemporary,  Glaber- 
salem  or  of  the  universal  church,  composed  ius  Rudolph,  monk  of  Clnny,  says  of  him 
hv  him,  if  indeed  that  tract  is  genuine :  near  the  close  of  his  history  of  the  times . 
Snitere  ergo  miles  Christi,  esto  signifcr  et  "  Fuerat  Romanae  sedi  ordinatus  quidam 
compngnator  et  quod  armis  nequis,  con-  puer  circiter  annonim  duodecim.  Horren- 
sOii  et  opnm  auxilio  subveni.  dam  referre,  tarpitudo  iliios  conversadonii 

^Desideriiis,  abbot  of  Konte  Cassino,    etvitM.** 
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of  course  this  enthronement  of  mean  profligacj  on  the  chair  of  Si; 
Peter,  had,  by  reason  of  the  relation  of  the  papacy  at  that  time  to 
the  Western  church,  the  most  baleful  influence  on  the  cooditioii  of 
Christian  life,  especially  in  Italy.  But  at  the  very  time  when  snch 
corruption  prevailed  in  this  country,  the  counteracting  influence  of  a 
Christian  spirit  which  both  required  and  promoted  hohness  of  heart, 
was  felt  in  the  life  and  labors  of  the  younger  Milus,  a  pious  monk 
of  Grecian  descent,  inrho  first  made  his  appearance  among  the  Greeks 
of  Calabria.  Exhibiting,  in  the  midst  of  a  corrupt  generation  the  ex- 
ample of  a  life  wholly  consecrated  to  Christian  love,^  he  had  been  die 
means  of  calling  many  to  repentance,  and  had  boldly  rebuked  tnuis- 
gression  even  in  high  places.  The  same  spirit  animated  his  discifde, 
the  abbot  Bartholomew  of  Crypta  (Grotta)  Ferrata.  In  a  paroxysm 
of  alann  from  his  troubled  conscience,  the  young  pope  is  said  to  have 
applied  to  this  venerated  monk,  and  asked  him  what  he  must  do  in  oi^ 
der  to  make  his  peace  with  Qod,  Bartholomew,  as  it  is  reported, 
frankly  told  him,  that  stained  with  such  crimes,  he  could  no  l<mger 
minister  as  a  priest.  No  other  course  remained  for  him  but  to  laj 
down  his  office,  and  spend  a  life  devoted  wholly  to  penitence  in  0oh> 
tudo.  But  Benedict,  although  touched  perhaps  for  a  moment  by  the 
voice  of  truth  echoed  from  his  own  conscience,  felt  the  rebuke  only  as 
a  transient  impression,  which  soon  vanished  away  under  the  influence 
of  his  profligate  family  and  chosen  associates.^  The  unfavorable  li^t, 
hcpwever,  in  which  his  public  conduct  was  viewed,  could  be  turned  to 
more  account  by  the  party  opposed  to  him.  They  succeeded,  A.  D. 
1044,  in  ejecting  Benedict  and  making  John,  bishop  of  Sabina,  pope, 
under  the  name  of  Sylvester  III.''  Benedict  was  enabled,  it  is  true, 
by  means  of  his  powerful  connections,  to  drive  this  rival  from  Rome,  and 
compel  him  to  return  home  to  his  bishopric.  But  satisfied  that  ho 
could  not  maintain  his  seat  on  the  papal  throne  in  spite  of  the  abhoi^ 
rence  and  detestation  of  mankind ;  and  placing  a  higher  value  on  the 
means  of  gratifying  his  pleasures  than  on  any  dignity  of  station ;  ^  he 
resolved  to  follow  the  traffic  in  benefices  at  that  time  so  common  in 


'  See  below,  the  further  development  was  known  to  him,  with  the  impression  whk 

'  In  the  Greek  Life  of  Bortholomacus  of  that  monk  had  made  on  the  pbpe's  mind. 

Crypta  Ferrata,  which  was   publi.shcd  hy  '  Non  tarn  vacua  manu,  savs  the  abbot 

the  Jesuit  Petrus  Passinus  in  his  Thesau-  Desiderius;  for  that  a  sum  of  money  pro- 

rns  asceticus.  Paris,  1684,  it  in  narrated  (see  portionate  to  its  value  had  to  be  pajdibr 

p.  440)  that  Benedict  was  actually  induced  every  spiritual  office,  was  once,  espedallj 

DY  these  words  to  abdicate  tlic  papal  di^-  in  these  districts,  a  ruling  principle, 

mty.    But  wc  assuredly  cannot  prefer  this  *  Desidcrius  says  of  him :  Quia  danun 

single,  untrustworthy  autliority,  where  not  est  in  corde  vetcri  nova  meditari,  in  eisdem 

even  the  name  of  the*  ])ope  is  mentioned,  to  pravig  et  perversis  opcribus,  ut  ante,  perse- 

tiie  various  and  credible  accounts  of  the  verabat    Cumque  se  a  clero  simul  et  p<^ 

manner  in  which  Benedict  resigned  his  star  nlo  propter  nequitias  snas  contemni  respir 

tion;  nor  can  this  Kindle  tc<«timony  frofhan  ceret,  et  fama  suomm  fifcinorum  omnium 

obscure  source,  furnish  sufhcicnt  grounds  aures  impleri  cemerct,  tandem  reperto  con- 

for  the  hypothesis  of  another  earlier  or  siKo,  qui  voluptati  deditns  ut  Epicurus  map 

later  abdication  of  Benedict.    At  the  same  ^s  qaam  pontifex  vivere  maleW,  cuidam 

time,  however,  the  story  al>out  the  conver-  Jonnni  archi — prcsbvtero,quituncin  urbe 

tation  between  the  pope  and  the  monk  may  religiosior  caetcris  cferids  ridebatur,  non 

be  true,  and  the  biograplicr  did  but  erronc-  par\'a  ab  eo  accepta  pecania,  summom  Mr 

oosly  connect  the  pope's  abdication,  which  cerdotinm  relinqoens  tradidit 
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Italy,  and  disposing  of  the  papal  office  at  a  bargidn,  to  retire  with  the 
avails  to  the  quiet  enjoyments  of  his  castle.  The  bargun  was  mada 
with  John  Gratian,  an  arch-priest  belonging  to  the  better  class  of  the 
clergy,  who  perhaps  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be  able  to  sanc- 
tify the  wicked  means  by  the  good  end  he  had  in  view,  which  was  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  scandalous  state  of  things  at  Rome,  and  to  use  the 
papal  power  as  a  means  of  checking  the  progress  of  corruption  in  the 
church,  that  had  been  making  such  rapid  strides  under  the  influence 
of  the  bad  example  of  a  degenerate  papacy.  We  see  from  the  lan- 
guage addressed  to  him  by  a  Peter  Damiani  —  that  earnest  laborer 
for  the  restoration  of  ecclesiastical  order  —  what  hopes  the  party  of 
the  more  seriously  disposed  clergy,  the  party  which  longed  for  a  re- 
formation  of  the  church,  believed  they  might  repose  in  him.^  Damir 
ani  expresses  the  hope,  that  he  would  at  last  put  a  stop  to  crying 
abuses,  to  the  practice  of  simony  in  appointments  to  benefices,  that 
he  would  provide  for  the  better  distribution  of  these  benefices,  and 
bring  back  the  church  to  its  former  splendor.9  But  Benedict  af- 
terwards concluded  not  to  give  up  the  papal  dignity,  and  so  there  were 
three  popes  at  once.  Henry  III,  the  emperor  elect,  was  called  upon 
by  the  well-disposed  of  all  parties,  to  put  an  end  to  tiiis  inextricable 
confusion.  In  the  year  1046  he  entered  Italy  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
with  the  intention  of  being  crowned  emperor  in  Rome.  Gregory  VI, 
the  purest  of  the  three  popes,  and  who  considered  himself  the  rightful 
one,  conceiving  that  he  had  no  cause  for  fear,  came  to  meet  the  emperor 
at  Fiacenza.3  Yet  what  he  had  to  offer  in  justification  of  himself  was 
not  found  satisfactory ;  and  all  the  three  popes  were  deposed  at  a  coun- 
cil held  at  Sutri.^     Soon  after  this,  another  council  was  held  in  Bome, 

'  Glaber  Rudolph,  who  concladed   his  luris  privilegium  se  recepisse  lancta  grrata- 

UBtonr  of  the  times  when  Gregory  had  at*  Ictur  ecclcsia.    Conteratur  Jam  milleforme 

tained  to  the  papal  chair,  and  when  all  well-  capat  vcnenati  serpen tis,  cessetcommerciun 

disposed  persons  were  placing  their  hopes  pen'ersae  negotiationis,  nallam  jam  mone- 

on  nim,  ends  his  history  with  the  following  tarn  fulsarias  Simon  in  ecclesia  fabricet 
words:  Tunc  vero  (Benedictus)  cum  con-        '  According  to  the  report  of  Desiderius, 

■eosu  totius  Romani  populi  atc^ne  ex  prae-  the  emperor  himself  summoned  Gregory 

^septo  imperatoris  ejectus  est  a  scde  et  in  by  bishops  sent  to  him  for  that  purpose,  to 

loco  ejus  subrogatus  est  vir  religiosissimus  a  council  to  be  held  under  his  presidency, 

ae  sanctitate  perspicuus  Grcgorius  natione  at  which  the  affairs  of  the  churcn,  and  par- 

Bomanus,  cujus  videlicet  bona  fama,  quic-  ticnlarly  the  matter  of  the  three  claimants 

Stid  prior  foedavcrat,  in  melius  rcforroavit.  to  the  title  of  pope,  were  to  be  discussed, 

a  dhesne  Script.  Hist.  Franc.  T.  IV.  f.  Joannem  missis  ad  eum  episcopis,  ut  de 

58.    Also  another  contemporary  writer,  the  ecclesiasticis  ncgotiis  maximeque  de  Roma- 

anthor  of  a  short  biography  of  Halinardus,  na  tunc  ecclesia,  quae  trrs  simul  habere 

ardibishop  of  Lyons,  designates  John  Gra-  pontifices  vidcbatur,  ipso  praesidente  trac- 

tiaa  as  the  then  acknowledged  pope:  "Jo-  taretur,  venire  rogavit 
hannes  cognomento  Gratianus  tunc  reside-        ^  According  to  the  report  of  Desiderins, 

bat  in  sede  apostolica."    And  we  see  from  Gregory,  feeling  the  weight  of  the  ai^- 

wiiat  is  there  related,  how  much  pains  he  ments  brought  against  him,  voluntarily  laid 

UhAl  to  induce  a  pious  man,  who  was  de-  down  his  office,  and  sued  for  pardon. '  Ag- 

iired  by  the  clergy  and  the  community  of  nosccns  se  non  posse  juste  nonorem  tanti 

Lyons  as  their  archbishop,  to  accept  that  sacerdotii  administrare,  ex  pontiffcali  seUa 

office.    See  die  Chronicon  S.  Bcnigni  Di-  exiliens  ac  semet  ipsum  pontificalia  indn- 

▼ionensis  in  D*Achery  Spicileg.  T.  II.  f.  menta  exuens,  postnlata  venia,  summi  sa- 

89f.  cerdotii  dignitatem  deposuit.    The  eontem- 

*  See  his  first  letter  to  this  pope,  with  poraneous  writer  of  the  Life  of  archbishop 

which  his  collection  of  letters  begins :  Lae-  Halinardus,  of  Lyons,  says  of  the  emperor : 

tentiirooeUetexraltettemietaatiqniimsai  Fedt  deponiJoanmem,  qui  turn  Cathedrae 

82* 
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where  a  pope  was  chosen ;  not,  however,  from  the  Roman  daigy,' At 
there  no  individiial  of  their  body  was  conndered  fit  for  the  oflSoe ;  bit 
the  choice  fell  on  a  Oennan  of  more  nndoubted  worth,  Saigder,  biAop 
of  Bamberg,  who  called  himself  Clement  II. 

A  new  spirit  of  reform  now  began  in  the  R<mian  ohnreh^^  ercdrad 
bj  the  boundless  corruption^  which  had  hitherto  prevailed.  The  party 
who  took  an  interest  in  this  movement  of  reform,  was,  for  the  woti 
part,  the  same  as  had  wished  to  make  the  church  independent  of 
the  secular  power,  and  cherished  the  idea  of  the  p^>al  theocracy. 
This  party  was  profoundly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  coiitniBt 
between  what  the  papacy  and  the  church  then  were,  and  what  the 
papacy  shovid  he^  and  the  church,  through  the  papacy,  nhndd  become. 
They  desired  a  reformation,  which,  beginning  at  the  head,  Bhoold 
apread  through  all  the  members  of  the  church.  But  as  it  was  impa^ 
Bible  in  Italy,  for  the  present,  to  stay  the  corrupting  influence  of  tlia 
Italian  secular  parties  on  the  papal  elections,  and  on  the  chnrdi  cf 
fiome,  except  by  the  power  of  the  emperor,^  who,  as  all  were  £»roed 
to  acknowledge,  was  animated  by  a  sincere  regard  for  the  weal  cf 
the  church,  so  it  became  necessary,  for  the  present,  to  side  with  \es^ 
m  order,  to  secure  the  election  of  popes  devoted  to  the  reforming 
interest ;  for  of  course  there  were  many  in  Italy  and  Rome,  both 
ecclenastics  and  laymen,  who  had  found  their  account  in  the  old 
disorders  and  abuses,  and  who,  therefore,  would  have  preferred  that 
there  should  be  no  popes  of  that  character.  Thus,  through  the  rsSBOt 
ence  of  the  emperor,  German  bishops,  not  infected  with  the  eormp* 
tion  of  the  Italian  clergy,  were  raised  to  the  apostolical  chair. 
Poppo,  bishop  of  Brixen,  who  by  this  influence  had  been  created  popSi 
under  the  name  of  Damasius  II,  having  died  a  few  weeks  afterwaitls, 
the  Roman  clerus  again  sent  delegates^  to  the  emperor,  who  met  them 
m  the  diet  at  Worms,  where  he  conferred  the  papal  dignity  on  one  of 
his  kinsmen,  Bruno,  bishop  of  Toul,  a  man  distingui^ed  for  his  monk- 
ish austerities,  his  zealous  devotion  to  the  external  and  internal  afiain 
of  the  church,  and  his  activity  in  the  discharge  of  such  secular  busi- 
ness as  devolved  on  him,  in  his  political  capacity  ;  while,  no  doubt,  he 
must  have  already  acquired  a  good  reputation  among  the  Romans,  fay 
his  practice  of  making  a  yearly  pUgrimage  to  Rome.&  Tdth  this 
pope,  Leo  IX,  in  the  year  1049,  begins  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of 

praesidebat  et  Benedicttun  atque  Silves-  tales  erant  episcopi  et  saoerdotes,  talet  «t 

tram,  qui  in  concilio  tunc  habito  examinata  ipsi  Romani  pontifices,  qni  omnei  alios 

eorum  culpa  inventi  sunt  non  solum  si-  illuminare  debebant,  omne  sal  erat  infatQ- 

monaici,  sed  ctiam  jpervcrsores  ecclesiae  atam  neque  erat  aUqoid,  in  quo  oondim' 

Christi.    D'Achery,  L.  c.  f.  393.  tur." 

^  Desiderius  says :  quia  in  Homana  ec-  '  Desidorios  regards  it  as  a  work  of  God, 

desia  non  erat  tunc  talis  rcperta  persona,  brought  about  by  the  hands  of  the  empe* 

qnae  digne  posset  ad  tanti  honorcm  suffi-  ror :  (jualiter  omnipotens  Dens  in  fiuaeii 

cere  sacerdotii.  ecclesiae  sit  dignatns  respicere. 

'  The  bishop  Bruno  of  Scgni  (Bruno  ^  The  contemporaneous  writer  of  tha 

8egniensis,  or  AstcnsiH),  a  man  belonging  Life  of  archbishop  Halinard,  says:   Hoc 

to  the  ag^of  Hildebrand,  says,  in  his  Lite  namque  a  Romanis  imperator  data  peca- 

of  Leo  IX,  after  describing  the  comiption  nia  non  paira  exegerat,  nt  sine  ejns  per- 

of  the  church,  which  called  forth  this  ten-  missa  pi^  non  digwetor.  L  c.  f.  393. 

daaqr  to  reform:    ''Talis  erat  ecdesia,  *8aa  bit  life  oTWibNti lib.  ILcifbL 
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Ae  papacy,  in  which  the  refonnmg  interest  already  spoken  of,  and 
the  effort  to  make  the  papacy  and  the  church  wholly  independent  of 
the  secular  power,  were  chiefly  prominent.  Neither  Leo  IX,i  nor 
his  successors,  down  to  tiie  end  of  this  period,  were  men  of  so  much 
importance,  that  a  new  epoch  of  ecclesiastical  deyelopment  could 
have  been  introduced  by  their  sole  agency.  The  personial  character 
and  talents  of  the  popes  are,  in  the  present  case,  matters  of  small 
account.  They  were  but  the  instruments  of  that  Erjrstem  of  reform*- 
ti<m,  which  had  sprung  up  among  a  portion  of  the  stricter  clergy  and 
monks  in  Rome,  in  opposition  to  the  hitherto  prevailing  corrup^ni 
and  as  the  necessary  reaction  of  a  more  serious  Christian  spirity 
agunst  tiie  same.  As  the  representative  of  this  tendency  to  reform 
necessarily  proceeding  from  tiie  development  of  the  church,  we  may 
ccmader  Cardinal  Peter  Damiani,  bishop  of  Ostia,  a  man  distin* 
guished  for  his  earnest,  though  narrow  and  bigoted  seal  for  the 
restoration  of  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  and  of  a  stricter  churdi 
disdiplme.  But  the  man  who,  by  the  superiority  of  his  intellect,  and 
by  the  finnness  and  energy  of  lus  character,  did  .most  for  tiie  estab- 
lishment and  eairying  out  of  this  system,  and  who  may  be  justly 
•tyled  the  soul  of  this  new  epoch  of  the  papacy,  was  the  monk  lEM#> 
irand.  It  was  by  his  activity,  down  to  the  close  of  this  period,  thai 
the  way  was  prepared  for  a  work,  which,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
fi)llowing,  he  himself  placed  at  the  head  of  the  papal  government,  car- 
ried to  a  full  completion.    On  this  individual  we  must  firom  the  present 

^  Worthj  of  notice,  as  leryin^  to  charac-  him,  that  if  all  sach  ordinations  should  b« 
terize  Leo,  are  several  traits  incidentally  considered  noil,  the  charches  in  Rome 
mentioned  by  Berengar  of  Tours,  whicli,  would  be  left  without  priests,  and  no  mMI 
though  some  allowance  should  be  made  could  be  celebrated;  see  Peter  DamkBl 
•a  account  of  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  liber  gratissimus,  or  Opusc.  VI.  \  35.  (in 
reporter,  yet  mark  him  as  a  man  ex-  which  book  he  combats  this  yiew).  Bat 
tremely  dependent  on  the  influence  of  at  Vercelli  he  was  once  more  induced  to 
those  around  him,  one  who  could  easily  be  consider  these  ordinations  as  null,  and  to 
led  and  deceived  by  others.  The  pope,  ordain  over  again  those  who  had  been  so 
who  was  so  zealous  for  the  strict  moral  ordained.  It  being  again  represented  to 
discipline  of  the  clergy,  on  coming  to  Vcr-  him,  that  such  a  proceeding  was  at  Vft* 
eelli,  in  the  year  1050,  took  up  his  rcsi-  riunce  with  the  principle  of  the  objectifi 
dence  with  the  bishop  of  that  city,  who  validity  of  the  sacraments,  he  rose  up  in 
had  seduced  the  betrothed  wife  of  his  un-  the  council  from  his  papal  chair,  and  beg^ 
de,  a  nobleman,  and  lived  with  her  on  gcd  the  assembled  bisnops  to  pray  md 
terms  of  unlawful  intercourse ;  and  this  Lord  that  he  might  be  forgiven.  But  oa 
nobleman  could  obtain  no  hearinc^  for  his  his  return  to  Rome,  the  influence  of  Hum- 
complaints  against  the  bishop,  either  from  bcrt  again  prevailed,  and  he  continued  to 
lSb»  council  or  from  the  pope.  There  was  reiirdain  in  the  same  manner.  Bcrengar 
a  division,  at  that  time,  among  the  adhe-  says,  it  was  easy  to  see  from  this,  quantft 
rents  of  the  principles  of  reform,  some  laborarct  indigcntia  pleni,  quanta  ageretnr 
going  so  far  in  their  zeal  against  the  her-  levitate,  quam  omni  drcomferretur  veiito 
esv  of  simony,  that,  as  none  of  the  bishops  doctrinae.  Vid.  Berengar  de  coena  sacra 
who  had  obtained  their  places  by  simony  ed.  Vischcr,  pag.  40.  Nor  does  it  exactly 
were,  in  their  opinion,  true  bishops,  they  impress  us  with  a  favorable  opinion  of  hii 
declared  tlie  ordinations  also  performed  by  inward  worth,  to  be  told  that  Leo,  amid 
tiiem  to  be  invalid.  The  other  more  pru-  the  severe  labors  and  cares  of  his  offico^ 
dent  party  held  fast,  even  here,  to  the  prin*  sought  relaxation  from  a  parrot,  the  pre- 
dple  of  tlie  objective  validity  of  the  sacra-  sent  of  some  king,  which  nad  learned  to 
mental  acts.  Pope  Leo  was  in  the  begin-  repeat  "  Papa  Leo,"  which  was  afterwards 
ning  inclined  to  the  principles  of  the  for-  related  as  a  marvel  by  those  who  honored 
mer  party,  at  the  head  of  woich  stood  Car-  him  as  a  saint  See  Wibert  c  XL 
dfaial  Humbert,  until  it  was  represented  to 


Iz  our  eye,  as  iiie  founder  of  a  new  period  introdaeed  by  ilie  histoid 
tti  developnent  of  the  chnrch. 

•  Hildebrand  received  his  first  training  in  the  monastic  life,  under 
the  direction  of  an  uncle,  who  prended  as  abbot  over  a  UKmasieiT  in 
Borne.  A  nund<rfnK,re'thano';dinary  seriousness,  such^JT^ 
use  in  his  case,  could  not  be  otiierwise  than  disgusted  at  the  coiiup 
lion  then  prevailmg  in  Rome,  and  roused  to  opposition  against  ^ 
When  Hildebrand  observed  the  wide  mischief  which  had  sprung  out 
of  the  confounding  together  of  ecclesiastical  and  secular  affiiirs,  the 
idea  would  naturally  be  suggested  to  him  of  a  necessary  reformatioa 
of  the  church ;  and  when  he  saw  two  parties  in  contention,  of  whidi 
one  fought  for  the  interest  of  the  secular  power,  the  other  tor  the 
faiterest  of  the  papal  Theocracy,  he  would  be  led  of  course,  in  trac- 
ing as  he  cUd  the  corruption  of  tlie  church  to  the  influence  of  a  rode 
Mcular  power  subordinating  everything  to  itself,  to  regard  the  interest 
of  ecclesiastical  reformation  as  identical  with  tiiat  of  the  church  The* 
oeracy.  And  it  was  indeed  precisely  on  these  views,  that  all  tihose 
persons  in  Rome  were  acting,  who,  like  Damiani,  were  filled  with 
pbus  zeal  agamst  the  abomination  in  the  sanctuary.  Hildebrand 
would  of  course  soon  become  connected  with  them  by  the  tie  of  a 
common  interest.  His  education  in  the  monastic  life,  as  well  as  the 
revulsion  of  his  moral  feelings  against  the  corruptions  around  him  may 
possibly  have  nurtured  within  Um  a  certain  stoicism  which  refnressed 
the  gentler  sentiments  of  human  nature,  and  hence  Christianity  may 
not  have  so  penetrated,  softened,  and  ennobled  his  inward  life  and  char* 
acter,  as  it  might  otherwise  have  done.  Hildebrand,  while  yet  a 
youth,  was  a  friend  of  Gregory  VI ;  for  even  the  latter  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  was  for  undertaking  and  administering  the  ptqpaey 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  stricter  party,  of  which  a  Damiani 
was  representative.  BLildebrand  might  no  doubt  also  from  Jus  awn 
ethical  point  of  view,  approve  the  principle  followed  by  Gregory  VI. 
in  obtaming  possession  of  the  papal  dignity,  —  the  principle  that  the 
end  sanctifies  the  means.  He  remained  fiuthful  to  that  pope^  even  in 
his  change  of  fortune,  and  accompanied  him  to  France,   to  which 

'  Hence  the  passionate  enemy  of  Hilde-  he  complains  of  the  injoiy  done  bj  the 

brand  under  Henry  IV,  Cardinal  Benno,  emperor  by  his  too  great  clemency.    Had 

represents    him    in    hia   ^rce    invective  he  ordered  Hildebrand  to  be  conlfined  for 

which  in  other  respects  certainlv  is  enti-  life,  a  Gregory  VIL   would  never   hare 

tied  to  no  credence,  a  disciple  of  GrcTOiy  been  the  author  of  so  much  mischief.    Ni- 

YI.    He  also  confirms  &e  account  of  his  mia  tamcn  pietate  deceptus  nee   ecdetia 

residence  in  Germany,  and  of  his  return  Romanae  nee  sibi  nee  gencri  humano  pros- 

from  that  country  to  Rome  in  the  suite  piciens,  novos  idololatros  nimis  laxe  ha- 

of  Leo  IX.    But  the  story  that  Hildebrand  bnit,  quorum  memoriam  aetemo  caroere  a 

with  his  teacher  was  banished  by  the  em-  contagionehominnm  removeredeboit  Vid. 

peror  from  Germany,  is  doubtless  to  be  in  Orthvini  Gratii  fasciculus  rerum'  expe- 

atbributcd  simply  to  'the  blind  passion  of  tendarum  ac  fugiendarum,  f.  42.    We  mar 

Benno.    He  says  of  him;    Hildebrandus  perhaps  compare  with  this  judgment  of 

Tenelicto  monastino  praedicto  archpresby-  benno  another  pronounced  from  an  entirdr 

tero  (that  Joannes  Gratianus)adhaesit j  different  point  of  view,  that  if  Charles  Y. 

he  says  of  the  emperor  Henry  III :  Sex-  had  but  ordered  the  death  of  Luther  at 

tarn  Gregorium  cum  Hildebrando  discipulo  the  diet  of  Worms,  the  whole  mischief  of 

•no  in  Teutonicaa  partes  deportatione  dam-  the  reformation  would  have  been  prevent 

aarit.   It  is  chaneteristic  of  the  ouuii  that  ed. 
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ocnmtry  he  retired.  That  he  still  regaarded  him  as  being  the  lawfU 
pope,  after  he  had  been  deposed  bj  the  influence  of  an  emperor^ 
seems  evident  from  his  choosing  to  name  himself  after  his  friendi 
Gregory  VII.^  Next,  he  repaired  to  Germany ,«  and  probably  fell  in 
with  Leo  at  Worms  itself.  Hildebrand,  who  possessed  that  within  him 
which  enabled  him  to  exercise  an  extraordinary  power  over  the  minds 
of  others,  seems  thus  to  have  soon  acquired  great  influence  over  Leo. 
who  was  easily  led  by  his  advisers.  He  made  him  repent  that  he  haa 
been  appointed  pope  by  a  layman,  an  emperor ;  and,  to  make  some 
atonement  for  this  false  step,  bh  well  as  to  avoid  establishing  a  prece- 
dent for  the  future,  recommended  that  throwing  aside  all  pomp  he 
should  travel  to  Rome  in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  and  not  consider 
himself  as  invested  with  the  sacred  office,  until  he  should  have  beea 
there  chosen  pope  in  the  customary  form.  Leo  followed  this  advice  i 
and  perceiving  the  great  benefit  which  might  accrue  to  the  church  of 
Bome  from  having  devoted  to  her  interests  a  person  possessed  of  the 
leal  and  energy  of  the  young  Hildebrand,  he  took  him  along  with  him 
to  Bome,  where  he  consecrated  him  to  the  office  of  sub^leacon.     Here 

'  The  Gorman  historian,  Otto  of  Frei-  regiam    potestatem    Romanam    cccleffiaia 

singen,  to  mark  the  Cato-like  character  of  arripere  vadis.    The  pope  now  submitted, 

Gregory  in   his  relation  to  Gregory  VI,  as  Bmno  intimates,  to  be  ^venied  by  tht 

applies  to  him   the   passage    in   Lucan:  yonng    man,  who  was  still  so  Rnperiof 

**  Victrix  causa  diis  piacuit  sed  vkta  Ca-  to    him  in  intellect  and  power.    Ille  aii> 

toni.    *  tern,  ut  crat  natura  simplex  atone  mitisst- 

*  Here  a  contradiction  exists  among  the  mus,  paticnter  ei  satisfacit,  reduita  do  om« 

ancient  accounts.  According  to  the  report  of  nibus  sicut  ille  voluerat  ratione.    Accov^ 

Otto  of  Freisingen,  who  wrote  however  a  ding  to  the  narrative  of  the  canonical  priesi 

century  later,  I^o  met  with  Hildebrand  in  Paul  Bemricder  of  Regensburg,  a  contem* 

the    monastery  of   Cluny,  received  from  porary,  in  his  Life  of  Gregory  VII,  ^  H, 

him  here  the  advice  which  he  followed,  and  in  Mabillon  Acta  Sanctor.  O.  B.  8aec.  Vlf 

took,  him  along  with  him  to  Rome.    To  P.  II,  or  in  the  Bollandists,  at  the  2.5th  of 

the  report  of  this  later  historian  we  ought  May  of  the  VI.  Tom.  —  Hilbebrand  betook 

doubtless  to  prefer  the  earlier  reports,  ac-  himself  first  to  a  French  monastery ;   he 

cording  to  which  Leo  first  met  with  the  then  visited  the  court  of  the  emperor  Heniv 

monk   Hildebrand  in  Germany.     Bruno,  III,  whence  he  returned   to  Rome;  ana 

bishop  of  Scgni,  who  had  received  many  then  went  back  again  to  Germany.    Now 

accounts  from  the  mouth  of  his  friend  pope  it  might  be  during  his  last  residence  fm 

Grqg;ory  VU.  himself,  states,  in  his  Life  of  Germany  that  he  feU  ia  with  Leo   IX» 

Leo  I^L,  that  the  latter  had  from  the  first  Another  contemporary,  Wibert,  who  had 

accepted  the  papal  dignity  only  under  the  been  archdeacon  of  the  bishop  Bruno  at 

condition,  that  he  should  be  voluntarily  Toul,  in  his  Life  of  Loo  IX.  says  nothing 

ohoten  by  the   clergy,    and   community,  indeed  of  his  connection  with  the  monE 

Then  he  remarks :  IHis  autem  diebus  erat  Hildebrand ;  but  he  reports  (1.  XL  c.  L  vid. 

iM  monachus   quidam   Romanus,  Hilda-  Acta  Sanctor.  at  the  19th  April),  that  tha 

hrmndns  nomine,  nobilis  indolis  adolescens,  bishop  Bmno,  when  the  choice  fell  on  hinkf 

dari  ingenii  sanctaeque  religionis.    Is  erat  requested  in  the  first  place  a  delay  of  three 

antem  illic  turn  discendi  gratia  (he  was  days,  to  decide  whether  he  would  accept 

seeking    therefore  more  knowledge  than  of  the  papal  digpu^ ;  and,  having  spenl 

could  1)0  acquired  at  that  time  in  Italy,  the  these  three  days  in  fiisting  and  prayeTi 

seat  of  moral  corruption  and  ignorance,)  finally  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  ao^ 

torn  etiam,  ut  in  aliquo  religioso  loco  sub  ce])t  of  it,  under  the  condition,  n  aadirsl 

Bencdicti  regula  militaret  (therefore  not  in  totius  deri  ac  Romani  popnli  oommunfla 

a  French  monastery).    This  person  attract-  esse  sine  dissidio  consensum.    Here  wa 

ed  the  notice  of  Leo,  cujus  propositum,  may  easily  bring  it  in,  that  Leo  had,  in  tha 

yoluntatem  et  religicmem  mox  at  oo^ovit,  mean  time,  spoKcn  with  Hildebrand,  who 

he  requested  him   to  go   with  him   to  confirmed  him  in  his  resolution  of  accept* 

Bome.    But  Hildebrand  declined,  as  he  ing  the  papal  dignity,  only  on  condition  H 

said  to  him :  Quia  non  secundum  caaoni*  could  be  done  without  iniractioii  of  thi 

cam  institutionem,  sed  par  saeealalaii  at  canonical  htm  of  the  papal  electiQiL 
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ibe  influence  of  EBldebrand  continued  to  grow  from  day  to  day,  and 
be  was  often  employed  also  on  important  missions  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

GThere  were  two  things  m  particular,  at  which  it  appeared  that  the 
plan  for  a  reformation  and  emancipation  of  the  church  must  aim— « 
ihe  introduction  of  a  stricter  moral  discipline  among  the  clergy,  by 
reviving  the  ancient  laws  concerning  celibacy,  and  the  abolition  d[ 
rimony  in  the  disposing  of  the  offices  of  the  church,  so  as  to  cut  off 
flrom  the  secular  power  its  often  abused  influence,  in  the  dispensation 
of  benefices.  In  both  respects,  men  might  be  contending  simply  for 
the  restoration  of  that  order,  which  was  required  by  the  laws  of  the 
ohurch,  feeling  themselves  bound  to  put  an  end  to  existing  irregulari:- 
Hes.  In  respect  to  the  last,  the  words  of  an  unprejudiced  and  liberat 
ninded  man  of  this  age,  Berengar  of  Tours,  may  suffice  to  show  what 
corruption  had  come  upon  the  church  from  the  arbitrary  modes  of  <^ 
posing  of  church  benefices,  and  how  imperative  was  the  call  for  a 
decided  change  in  this  particular,  to  prevent  everything  from  going  to 
ruin.  Ilis  opponent,  Lanfrick,  havmg  spoken  of  a  holy  council  in 
these  times,  Berengar  replied  to  him :  "  You  must  know  yourself, 
that  you  speak  falsely ;  for  I  know  the  bishops  and  abbote  of  our 
times,  and  am  certain  that  you  also  must  know  them.  I  speak  of  a 
fiM^t,  which  no  man  can  deny,  when  I  say  that  in  these  times  no  cities 
receive  bishops  by  ecclesiastical  appointment."*  As  to  the  other 
particular,  the  laws  respecting  the  celibacy  of  ecclesiastics  remained 
▼alid  in  theory^  from  times  very  remote,  but  they  were  nowhere  ob- 
served ;  and  there  was  a  reluctance  to  apply  the  strict  letter  of  the  law 
in  cases  of  this  sort,  lest  the  clergy  should  be  brought  into  contempt 
with  the  laity,  by  the  exposure  of  their  immoralities.* 

Meantime,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  illicit  connections  among 
the  clergy— and  every  marriage  connection  of  an  ecclesiastic  was  so 
regarded  —  from  becoming  known  to  the  people,  or  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  contempt  and  ridicule  to  which  they  exposed  themselves,  by  tiieir 
notoriously  immoral  lives.^  No  doubt,  the  best  means  for  counter- 
actmg  the  corruption  of  morals  among  the  clergy,  would  have  been, 

^  NoTi  nostronim  tempomm  episoopos  Omni   padore  po8^>osito  pestis  haec  in 

•t  abbates,  qaam  nallae  arbes  hoc  tempore  tantam   prorupit   audaciam,  nt   per   om 

eedcsiostica  institadone  episcopos  accipi-  popali  voUtent  loca  scortantiam,  nomina 

■U.   Berengar  de  sacra  coena  ed.  Vischer.  concabinamm.    Ratheriiu  says,  that  in  no 

Berolin.  1834.  pag.  63.  Christian  land  were  the  clergy  so  despised 

'  Damiani  sajs,  in  his  Opuscnlnm  17.  De  as  in  Italy,  owing  to  their  deoanchcd  and 
eoelibatn  saceraotom,  which  is  addressed  immoral  lives.  Qaaerat  aliquis,  cur  prae 
to  po^  Nicholas  II.  (T. III. opp.  fol.  188):  caeteris  gentibus  baptismo  renatis  con- 
Hostris  temporibos  gcnuina  quodammodo  temptores  canonicae  Icgis  et  yilipensoref 
Bomanae  ecclcsiae  consuetudo  ser>'atar,  at  clericoram  sint  magis  Italici.  And  he  ai- 
de caeteris  quidem  ecclesiasticae  discipli-  tribntes  this  wholly  to  the  bad  example, 
SM  stndiis,  pront  dip;num  est,  moneat,  which  the  clergy  set  by  their  own  lives,  for 
4e  clericorum  vero  libidine  propter  insul*  they  were  to  be  distingntshed  from  the 
iBtionem  secularium  dispensotorie  contis-  laity  only  br  their  tonsure,  their  dress,  vaX 
Mfcat.  the  rites  which,  negligently  enoii^  they 

^  Damiani  says  to  pope  Nicholas  n,  in  performed  in  the  churches.    Inde  iUi  eof 

Ae  place  above  cited,  representing  to  him  contemntint  et  execration!,  ut  dignum  eat 

tet  it  was  absurd  to  fear  the  publication  habent  de  contemptn  canonum.  P.  IL  £ 

of  that  which  waa  already  publicly  known :  394. 1/Aflkoffy  Spicily.  T.  L 
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to  yield  to  the  want  which  could  not  be  repressed,  and  provide  a  waY 
for  its  being  satisfied  in  conformity  with  law  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  imposed  restraint  of  the  unmarried  life,  unless  where  these  laws 
were  directly  braved,  only  served  to  superinduce  still  more  disastrooB 
efTects.^  The  former  means  was  resorted  to  at  that  time  by  Cunibert| 
bishop  of  Turin.  He  gave  all  his  clergy  permission  to  marry ,3  witli- 
out  doubt,  on  the  principle,  that  by  so  doing  he  should  preserve  his 
own  see  from  the  immorsdity  which  prevailed  in  other  portions  of  tha 
church ;  for  he  himself  led  a  strictly  unmarried  life  ;^  and  Peter 
Damiani,  the  zealous  advocate  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  waa 
forced  to  acknowledge,  that  the  clergy  of  this  church  were  markedly 
distinguished,  by  the  purity  of  their  lives,  and  by  their  knowledge, 
from  the  clergy  of  other  churches.  In  this  case  it  would  have  been 
natural  to  inquire,  how  far  the  ordinances  of  this  bishop  had  operated 
on  the  condition  of  his  clergy;  but  zealots  like  Damiani  were  too 
much  blmded  by  their  prejudices,  to  see  the  truth  on  this  subject. 
In  fact,  the  idea  of  the  necessary  celibacy  of  priests  was  closely  coik- 
nected  with  the  whole  idea  of  the  priesthood,  the  idea  of  a  priestlj 
caste,  separated  from  the  world,  and  destined  to  guide  its  sociU  reli^ 
tions ;  just  as  this  notion  of  the  priesthood  stood  closely  connected 
with  the  whole  churchly  theocratic  system.  From  this  point  of  view, 
at  which  marriage  in  ecclesiastics  appeared  an  illicit  connection,  the 
strict  execution  of  the  laws  of  ceUbacy  appeared  to  be  the  onlj 
means  of  checking  the  progress  of  corruption  among  the  clericid 
order.  But  the  popes  favoring  the  system  of  reform,  in  their  at- 
tempts to  enforce  obedience  to  the  law,  met  with  the  most  determined 
resbtance.  Peter  Damiani  had  to  contend,  not  only  with  such  aa 
acted  rather  from  the  impulse  of  their  mclinations  than  from  settled 
principles,  but  also  with  such  as  attempted  to  justify  their  concubin- 
age as  a  lawful  thing,  and  who  wished  to  obtiun  from  some  pope  ili6 
abrogation  of  the  laws  of  ceUbacy  in  a  lawful  way.  They  argued 
that  St.  Paul,  in  1  Corinth.  7:  2,  had  made  no  exception  whatsoever, 
and  probably  appealed  to  other  similar  passages  also  ;*  they  cited  the 
ancient  canons  of  the  council  of  Gangra,  according  to  which,  whoever 
refused  to  attend  divine  service  performed  by  a  niarried  priest,  should 
be  excommunicated  from  the  church,^  and  a  canon  drawn  up  by  a 
synod  at  Tribur,  whereby  the  marriage  of  priests  was  permitted,* 
which  canon  Damiani  declared  to  be  spurious.     As  whatever  is  ssdd 

'  Kathcrins  says :  Quam  perdita  tonsu-  data  pcrsonaram  acceptores  in  minoribitt 

nttornm  universitas,  si  nemo  in  ii<>,  qni  non  qaidem  sacerdotibos  laxnriae  inqniiiafneii- 

ant  adulter  aut  sit  arscnokoTta.    Adulter  ta  perscqniinnr,  in  episcopitf  aatem,  quod 

enim  nobis  est,  qui  contra  canoncs  uxo-  nimis  absurdum  est^  per  ailenttnm    toIenuH 

rios.  Vid.  Discordia  inter  ipsum  ct  cleri-  tinm  Teneramur. 

COS.  1.  c.  f.  363.  *  Sec  1.  V.  ep.  18.  to  the  chaplains  of 

'  Vid.  Damiani  in  the  Opusculum,  ad-  duke  Grodfrid,  who  defended  the  marriage 

dressed   to  the  same  (18.):   Pcrmittis,  ut  of  priests. 

ecclei^iue  tuae  clcrici,  cujuscunque  sit  ordi-  *  Damiani  resorted  here  to  the  arbitrary 

nis,  Tclut  jure  matrimonii  confoedcrentur  interpretation,  that  the  reference  is  only  to 

nxoribus.  such  as  had  lived  in  marriage  before  tneir 

*  The  opposite  of  that  which  was  prac-  entrance  into  the  spiritual  order, 

tbed  in  other  places.  Vid.  Damiani  Opnsc.  *  Oposc  18.  c  8.  T.  3.  f.  SCO 
17.  ad  NieoL  IL  c.  I.    Omti«  diYiim  msnt' 
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imceming  the  priesthood  in  the  Old  Testament  was  often  applied  to 
flie  Christian  priesthood,  so  the  defenders  of  priestly  marriage  ad- 
duced also,  in  defence  of  their  principles,  the  fact,  that  in  the  (M 
Testament  priests  were  by  no  means  bound  to  celibacy.^  Many  of 
Ibe  clergy  excused  themselves,  on  the  ground  of  their  pecuUar  dr- 
Mmstances;  they  could  not  possibly  &pense  with  domestic  help.* 
The  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  celibacy  being  opposed,  then,  to  tlie 
interests  and  to  the  inclinations  of  so  many,  and  the  defenders  of 
priestly  marriage  being  in  part  conscious  to  themselves  of  having  so 
■luch  right  on  their  side,  it  was  natural  that  the  fsupsl  leg^lation  on 
this  subject  should  not  be  able  to  pudi  its  way  through,  until  after 
Jk  long  and  difficult  contest.3  Pope  Leo  IX.  not  only  held  synods 
lor  tiie  reformation  of  the  clergy  in  Rome,  but  his  frequent  journeys 
Jfco  France  and  Germany,  and  even  to  Hungary,  by  occasion  of  eode- 
•iastical  and  political  aflSBiirs,  where  his  mediation  was  solicited,  gave 
Um  opportunity,  at  ecclesiastical  assemblies  which  were  held  under 
jbis  direction,  to  spread  and  to  inculcate  everywhere,  in  person,  those 
laws  against  simony,  and  immoral  excesses,  as  well  as  the  illicit  coo- 
sections  of  the  olergy,  and  also  to  carry  them  into  execution  on  eccle- 
Mastics  found  guilty.  Many  stories  were  circulated  of  remarkable 
judgments  inflicted  by  the  di\ine  hand  on  such  unworthy  ecclesiastics^ 
and  which  ought  to  serve  as  a  warning  for  others.^ 

'  Si  sacerdotes  nabere  peccatam  essct,  when  he  came  to  the  name  of  the  HoljT 

«aqiuiquam  hoc  in  lege  vcteri  Dominus  Spirit,  he  began  to  stammeri  his  conscienoo 

feracccpissit.  Opusc.  18.  Diss,  II.  c.  II.  f.  not  permitting  him  to  utter  these  words  j 

199.     Dnmiani  affirms,  on  the  contrary,  thus  he  betrayed  his  guilt    This  example 

1ld8  was  otherwise  ordered  under  the  Old  made  such  aii  impression,  that  many  were 


Testament,  because   the   priesthood  was    constrained  to  confess  themselves  guilty. 

' .  opp.  Brunonis  ed.  Murchcsi  Venet 
Ipiovision  must  be  made  for  its  continu-    1651.  T.  II.  f.  148.    Peter  Damiani  relates 


oonfincd  to  a  particular  race,  and  therefore    Vid.  opp.  Brunonis  ed.  Murchcsi 


4MICC.  the  same  thing  in  his  Optncolam  ad  pap, 

*  Opusc.  IS.  Diss.  I.  f.  195.    Mulicbris  Nicolaum  II.  XIX.  de  abdicatione  episco- 

eedulitatis  auxilio  carcre  non  possumus,  patus  c.  IV,  and  he  too  reports  it  as  har* 

<qitia  rei  familiaris  inoptam  sustinemus.  mg  been  received  from  the  mouth  of  the 

'  •  '  Damiani,  in  his  Opusculum  ad  Nico-  then  archdeacon  Hildebrand ;  bat,  accord- 

Jaum  II,  calls  the  defenders  of  the  law  of  ing  to  his  account,  this  occurred  at  another 

eelibocy  a  secta,  cui  ubiquc  contradicitur ;  time,  and  on  a  different  occasion ;  namelj, 

«]id  ho  says,  concerning  the  obligation  of  when  pope  Victor  II.  had  sent  the  then 

obedience  to  these  papiu  ordinances,  Aliud  subdeacon  Hildebrand  to  France,  and  tba 

4^idem  quod(;unque  vestrac  constitutionis  latter  removed  from  their  stations  six  bish- 

niperium  sub  spe  perffciendi  fidenter  indi-  ops,   accused   of  various    misdemeanors, 

cfanns.  Hnjus  autem  capituli  nudam  saltcm  Among  these  was  also  the  one  aboremen- 

Dromissionem  tremulis  prolatam  labiis  dif-  tioned,  of  whom  Damiani  says :  Ad  Spiri- 

Bcilius  extorquemus.                          ,  tum  Sanctum  vero  cum  rcnisset,  mox  Un- 

^  The  bishop  Bruno  of  Scgni,  in  his  gua  balbutiens  tandem  rigida  remanebat  \ 

Life  of  Leo  lA,  among  other  statements  merito  si  quidem  Spiritum  Sanctum,  dum 

leceived  from  the  mouth  of  Gregory  VII,  emit,  amisit,  ut  qui  exclusus  erat  ab  ani* 

dtes  the  following :  That  while  Leo  was  ma,  procul  esset  etiam  consequenter  a  lin- 

folding  his  synods  of  reform  in  France,  gua.    As  the  account  given  by  Damiani 

where  many  bishops  were  accused  of  si-  is  drawn  up  more  freshly  according  to  the 

Bkony,  one  of  these  appcafed  particularly  event,  it  may  -be  considered  the  more  cre- 

Habie  to  suspicion,  but  still  the  evidence  dible  account;  Bruno  perhaps,  by  a  slip 

,%as  not  sutncient  to  convict  him.    The  of  memory,  transferred  the  anecdote  to 

Ste  was  tliercfore  disposed  to  try  him  by  Leo  IX     With  this  story  agrees  also  the 

iudgment  of  God,  and  imposed  on  him  testimony  of  Desiderius,  aJ&ot  of  Monte 

at  tne  trial,  that  he  should  repeat  the  Glo-  Casino,  who  moreover  affirms,  that  he  had 

lb  Patri,  et  Filio,  et  Spiritni  Bancto.    But  often  hfitid  it  repeated  hj  Gngotj  Ua* 
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But  when  the  pope,  on  returning  from  his  journeys,  in  the  year 
1052,  assembled  a  council  at  Mantua,  with  a  view  to  exercise  there 
his  highest  spiritual  jurisdiction,  for  the  maintenance  of  those  laws,  a 
fierce  uproar  was  excited  against  him,  by  those  bishops  who  had  reason 
to  dread  his  severity,  and  whose  cause  was  blended  with  the  interests 
of  powerful  families,^  so  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  dissolv- 
ing the  assembly.  Yet  this  was  but  a  momentary  effervescence  of 
passion,  having  no  connection  whatever  with  fixed  principles  ;  for  on 
the  very  next  day  the  guilty  bishops  begged  him  for  absolution,  which 
he  bestowed  on  them. 

This  pope,  who  was  so  very  zealous  against  the  abuses  which  had 
erept  into  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  these  last  times, 
himself*  however,  set  an  example  of  violating  the  laws  of  the  church, 
when,  in  the  year  1053,  he  in  person  led  an  army  against  the  neigh- 
boring Normans,*  who  had  laid  waste  the  territories  of  the  church. 
Though  his  sympathy  in  the  fate  of  so  many  who  had  cruelly  suffered, 
might  serve  as  some  excuse  for  him,  yet  by  the  men  of  the  more  strict 
and  serious  party,  who  were  earnest  for  the  restoration  of  church  dis- 
cipl'me,  it  was  disapproved  and  regretted  that  the  head  of  the  church 
should  fight  with  the  secular  sword.3  Cardinal  Damiani  remained  firm 
in  maintaining  that  the  priest  ought  in  no  case  to  contend  with  the 
sword,  not  even  in  defence  of  the  faith,  much  less  in  defence  of  the 
goods  and  rights  of  the  church ;  for  it  behooved  the  priest  to  make 
the  life  no  less  than  the  doctrines  of  Christ  his  own  rule  of  living,  and 
accordingly  he  should  follow  the  example  of  Christ  in  subduing  the 
wrath  of  the  world  only  by  the  might  of  an  invincible  patience.  He 
reckoned  it  as  belonging  to  the  principle  which  required  the  secular 
and  the  spiritual  power  to  be  kept  distinctly  apart,  that  the  priest  must 
contend  only  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  only  with  the  Word  of  God. 
If  king  Uzziah  was  covered  with  leprosy,  because  he  arrogated  to  him- 
self. He  qaotes  Hildebrand's  lan^age  as  manrellous.  This  was  in  perfect  consist 
follows  :  In  nomine  Patris,  ct  Filii,  ct  Spi-  tencj  with  his  Old  Testament,  theocrati<»l 
ritus  Sancti,  cujus  donum  gnitiae  tc  com-    principle. 

parassc  aadivimus,  ut  hiijus  rci  nobis  veri-  *  Wibert,  in  his  Life  of  Leo,  says  (f 
tatcm  cdisseros,  ailjuramus.  Quod  si  am-  21):  Familiae  eomm  fautriccs  sceferan 
plius,  ut  cocpisti,  ncgarc  tcntavcris,  Spin-  subitaneimi  contra  domini  apostolici  (ami* 
tnm  Sanctum,  donee  quae  vera  sunt,  con-  Ham  moveront  tomaltum. 
fiteoris,  nominare  non  valeas.  Dialog.  1.  '  Already,  when  deacon  to  bishop  Her- 
lU.  Bil)I.  patr.  Lugduncns.  T.  XVIII.  f.  mann  of  loul,  he  had  iradertaken  to  lead 
856.  It  ^icems  very  much  like  Ilildcbrand,  the  troops,  Which  his  bishop  was  compelled 
the  favorer  of  the  judgment  of  God,  that  to  send  as  a  contribution  to  the  Heerbann  of 
he  should  impose  on  the  bishop  such  trial  the  emperor  Conrad, — in  noticing  which, 
of  his  innocence.  If  we  connect  with  this,  to  be  sure,  his  biographer  adds,  salvo  ta- 
tho  look  and  the  words  of  so  uncommon  men  per  omnia  proprii  grados  sacramento, 
a  man  w  Hildebrand,  accustomed  to  exer-  which  means,  doubtless,  that  he  ordered 
cise  so  great  a  power  over  the  minds  of  the  whole  arran^ment  of  his  troops  —  Wi- 
othcrs,  it  will  be  sHll  more  easy  to  con-  bert  boasts  of  his  skill  in  such  matters  — 
ceive  liow  his  suggestion  may  have  made  but  did  not  himself  fight  with  them }  see 
such  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  the  Life  above  cited,  1. 1,  c.  II.  §  12. 
bishop.  And  here  we  arc  presented  with  '  Bruno,  bishop  of  Segni,  says,  in  relating 
a  not  unimportant  tniit  in  the  character  this,  fol.  147:  Zelomqniaem  Dei  habens,  sea 
of  Hildebrand.  Many  others  are  also  to  non  fortasse  secundum  sdentiam,  utinam 
be  found  among  the  anecdotes  of  Damiani  non  ipse  per  se  illoc  ivisset ;  sed  solum* 
and  of  Desidcrius,  from  which  wc  see,  that  modo  iliac  exerdtnm  pro  justitia  defend* 
Hildebrand  took  special  delight  in   the    enda  misaisfet 
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self  a  priestly  function,  what  punishment  does  not  a  priest  deserve, 
who  grasps  —  what  certainly  belongs  only  to  the  laity  —  the  weapons 
of  war  ?  In  setting  forth  this  doctrine,  he  put  it  as  an  objection,  that 
Leo  IX,  though  a  holy  man,  often  busied  himself  with  the  afl^rs  of 
war ;  to  which  he  answers,  that  the  good  and  bad  must  not  be  judged 
by  any  standard  of  human  merit,  in  which  we  ^d  both,  but  by  the 
quality  of  the  things  themselves.  Peter  did  not  arrive  at  the  apos- 
tolic primacy  by  his  denial,^  Did  Gregory  the  Great,  who  had  so 
much  to  suffer  from  the  Longobards,  either  act  thus,  or  teach  that  it 
was  proper  to  act  thus  ?  "  ^  The  unfortunate  issue  of  the  war,  when 
the  pope  was  conquered  and  taken  captive,  appeared  to  many  in  the 
light  of  a  divine  judgment.^  And  even  in  the  Christian  consciousneai 
cf  many  a  layman,  tiie  disadvantageous  impression  which  this  expedi- 
tion of  his  had  made,  seems  to  have  raised  objections  against  paying 
him  the  honors  of  a  saint  at  whose  tomb  miraculous  cures  coula  be 
wrought.^  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  story  got  abroad,  that  in 
a  vision  of  the  night  the  slain  in  that  battle  had  presented  themselves  to 
Leo  as  martyrs,  and  that  miracles  would  be  performed  at  tlieir  graves.* 
This  report  was  eagerly  seized  upon  to  guard  and  protect  the  sanctity 
of  Leo  against  a  step  which  threatened  to  be  injurious  to  his  memory. 
To  secure  him  this  reverential  respect,  would  be  an  object  of  so  much 
the  greater  importance  to  the  advocates  of  the  theocratical  system  of 
reform,  because  he  was  the  first  in  the  line  of  the  popes  who  labored 
to  carry  these  principles  into  full  effect ;  and  men  related,  that  shortly 
before  his  death,  in  the  year  1054,  he  spoke  words  of  exhortation  and 
rebuke  against  simony  and  the  concubinage  or  unchastity  of  the 
clergy. 

Hildebrand,  who  imder  Leo  IX,  became  a  subdeacon  of  the  Roman 
church,  had  meantime  been  continually  rising  to  still  greater  influence. 
jHe  was  the  head  and  the  soul  of  the  stricter  party.  It  was  he  by 
whose  craft  and  sagacity  the  new  choice  of  a  pope  was  determined. 
Among  the  Roman  clergy  he  could  find  no  one  who  seemed  to  him  cal- 
culated to  prosecute  with  vigor  the  already  begun  work  of  reformation 
in  the  church.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  reason  to  hope  that  Geb- 
hardt,  bishop  of  Eichstadt,  at  that  time  the  most  eminent  and  the  most 
wealthy  prelate  of  Germany,  the  most  influential  counsellor  of  the  em- 
peror, who  had  been  hitherto  the  most  zealous  promoter  of  the  impe- 
rial interests,  would  prove  as  pope  a  no  less  zealous  champion  of  Ae 
papal  interests.^     He  got  himself  appointed  plenipotentiary  of  the  Ro- 

'  Dico  qaod  sentio,  quod  quoniam  nee  *  Brano  of  Scgni  relates,  that  when,  after 

Petnis  ob  hoc  apostolicum  obtinct  princi-  Leo's  death  it  was  reported  that  persons  pos- 

patum,  quia  negavit,  nee  David  id  circo  sessed  of  evil  spirits  were  healed  at  his 

prophet iac  merctur  oraculum,  quia  torum  tomb,  a  eertain  woman  exclaimed,  Pope 

alieni  viri  invasit,  cum  mala  vel  bona  non  Leo,  who  caused  so  manv  men  to  shed  their 

pro  mcritiH  considerentur  hal>entiura.    Scd  blood,  drive  out  evil  spirits !    When  Leo 

ex  propriis  debeant  qualitatibus  judicari.  can  expel  evil  spirits,  then  I  shall  be  a 

•  Damiani,  I.  IV.  ep.  9.  queen,  and  all  those  whom  he  killed  by  his 

'  Hei-mann  Contract  at  the  year  1053 :  impiety  will  be  restored  to  life  again. 

Occnlto  Dei  judicio,  sive  quia  tantum  sa-  *  See  the  two  Lives  above  cited, 

oerdotum  spiritualia  potins  quam  pro  cadu-  *  See  the  Chronicon  Casincnse,  1.  U.  e. 

ds  rebus  camalis  pugna  decebat  sive  quod  89  in  Moratorii  script  rer.  Italicar.  T.  IV 

li^urios  homines  aecom  dncebat  1 408. 
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man  clerus,  and  of  the  Roman  community,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
in  the  name  of  both  the  choice  of  a  pope.  In  this  character  he  pro- 
ceeded  to  the  court  of  the  emperor,  where  he  accomplished  his  object, 
and  this  bishop  became  pope  (Victor  II.).  Upon  his  death,  in  the 
year  1057,  HiJdebrand,  then  absent,  was  already  proposed  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  papal  dignity.  Others  demanded,  that  the  papal  election 
should  be  deferred  until  his  return.^  But  it  turned  out,  that  a  man 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Hildebrand's  party,  Frederic,  abbot  of 
Monte  Cassino,  was  chosen  to  the  oflSce,  Stephen  IX.  When  the  lat- 
ter, in  1058,  sent  the  subdeacon  Hildebrand  to  Germany  on  certain 
public  business  at  the  court  of  the  widowed  empress  Agnes,  the  Ro- 
mans were  obliged,  on  penalty  of  the  ban,  to  bind  themselves  by  oatb, 
that  if  he  should  die  during  Hildebrand^s  absence,  the  papal  election 
should  be  deferred  till  his  return.**  The  death  of  Stephen  actuaHy 
occurred  during  Hildebrand's  absence  ;  and  the  party  to  whose  inch- 
nations  and  interests  the  reforming  tendency  was  opposed,  hastened  to 
forestall  the  influence  of  Hildebrand,  and  to  set  up  by  force  a  pope  ao- 
cordmg  to  their  o^vn  mind.  It  came  about,  perhaps  by  a  craftily  con- 
certed .plan,  that  they  made  choice  of  a  man  who  had  at  least  some 
pretensions  in  his  favor,  since  he  did  not  belong  to  the  class  of  eccle- 
mastics  notorious  for  their  bad  morals,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was 
80  ignorant  and  spiritually  incompetent,  that  they  might  hope  to  be 
able  to  make  use  of  him  as  their  tool.^  This  was  John,  bishop  of  Ye- 
letri.  It  is  true,  the  party  of  cardinal  Damiani  protested  against  the 
proceedmg,  but  they  could  effect  nothing  agdnst  superior  force. 
They  were  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  concealment,*  ana  a  cardinal 
priest,  of  whom  Damiani  says  that  he  could  not  even  fluently  read,' 
consecrated  him  pope.  He  named  himself  Benedict  X.  Hildebrand, 
on  his  return  to  Rome,  however,  soon  obtained  the  upper-hand  by  his 
superior  energy,  and  a  man  devoted  to  his  own  principles,  bishop  Ger- 
hard of  Florence,  was,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  imperial  court,  conse- 
crated pope  Nicholas  II.«  He  pronounced  the  ban  upon  his  opponent ; 
but  Benedict  soon  submitted,  and  received  absolution.  To  prevent  {(xt 
the  future  disputes  and  disturbances  similar  to  those  which  had  arisen 
after  the  death  of  the  last  pope,  Nicholas,  at  the  Lateran  council  in 
1059,  enacted  a  special  law  on  the  subject  of  papal  elections,  by  which 
it  was  provided  that  the  pope  should  be  chosen  by  the  cardinal  ^  bish- 

'  L.  c.  c.  97.  •  Presbyter  Osticnsis,  qui  ntinam  sjlla* 

'  L.  c.  c.  100.  batim  nosset  rel  unam  paginam  rite  per* 

'  Benedict  eiccnsed  himself  on  the  ground  correre. 

that  he  was  forced  to  accept  the  papal  dig-  '  Of  his   personal   qualities,   Bcren^ 

nity,  and  his  opponent  Damiani  does  not  gives  an  unfavorable  account :  *'  De  cujiu 

venture  to  assert  the  contniry,  but  writes  to  inerudidone  etmorum  indiiniitate  facile  mihi 

£fenry,  archbishop  of  Ravenna  (1.  IIL  ep.  erat  non  insufflcienter  scnbere."   De  ooena 

IV.) :  Ita  est  homo  stolidus,  deses  ac  nul-  sacra,  p.  71. 

lius  ingenii,  ut  credi  possit  ncscisse,  per  se  *  From  the  eleventh  century,  it  had  grad- 

talia  machinari,  and  he  says  he  was  ready  ually  become  customary  to  conf^  the  title 

to  acknowledge  him  as  pope,  si  unum  non  "cardinal"  on  the  Romish  church  in  par- 

dioun  psalmi,    sed  vcl  homiliae  quidcm  ticular.    The  epithet  Oardinalis  proecipuut 

.  venicuium  plenc  mihi  vnleat  exponere.  was  at  first  applied  to  all  the  cnurches,  in 

*  Nobis  episcopis  per  di versa  latibula  fu-  which  sense  it  frequently  occurs  in  the  let- 

gientibotf,  says  Damiani  in  the  letter  above  ters  of  Gr^^ry  the  Great    Cardinalit  sa* 

died.  oerdos,  the  title  of  a  biibq>;  esidllMlef 
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Op0  and  priests,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  rest  of  the  Roman  clergy 
aad  of  the  Roman  people,  and  with  a  certain  participation  of  the  em- 
peror,^ and  that  none  other  than  a  person  so  chosen  should  be  condd- 
ered  pope.     Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  college  of  cardinals. 

Under  this  pope,  the  party  of  Ilildebrand  and  Damiani  labored  still 
more  strenuously  for  the  reformation  of  the  clergy,  the  suppression  of 
Kmony  and  of  unchaatity  among  ecclesiastics.  The  defenders  of 
rimony,  as  well  as  of  the  married  life  of  ecclesiastics,  were  represented 
in  direct  terms  as  heretics.  At  the  Lateran  council  already  men- 
tioned, of  1059,  the  pope  forbade,  on  penalty  of  excommunication,  all 
'ecclesiastics  who  lived  in  wedlock  to  celebrate  mass,  or  hold  divine 
worship.  They  were  to  receive  no  portion  of  the  church  revenues.* 
'The  laity  were  called  upon  not  to  be  present  at  any  act  of  worship 
performed  by  such  ecclesiastics.^  This  was  a  well-contrived  means  for 
enforcing  obedience  on  such  of  the  clergy  as  were  not  disposed  to  com- 
ply with  the  papal  ordinances,  by  immediately  addressing  their  inter- 
ests, and  their  fear  of  the  indignation  and  abhorrence  of  the  people, 
▼ho  would  refuse  to  have  fellowship  with  such  men.  Thus  the  cause 
of  the  papacy  was  made  the  cause  of  the  people ;  the  popes  filtered 
into  a  league  with  the  people  ag^nst  the  higher  orders,  to  which  the 
more  eminent  ecclesiastics  belonged,  and  which  in  various  ways  were 
identified  with  them  in  interests.  Thus  it  happened,  that  from  the  bo- 
som of  the  lower  clergy  and  of  the  monks,  came  forth  men  of  more 
serious  aims  and  purposes,  who,  disgusted  with  the  depravation  of 

presbyteri,  diaconi,  were  names  given  to  parison  which  Berengar  employs,  it  may  be 

tbose  who  held  an  office  in  the  church,  not  gathered  that  the  cu^nals  were  regarded 

provisorily,  but  as  a  fixed  appointment  as  standing  in  the  place  of  the  popes,  as 

Hence  incardinare,  cardinarc,  to  denote  the  their  representatives :  Si  dicat  (^uis,  magno 

bettowmcnt  of  such  an  appointment    In  dcdecore  apostolicum  afficiam  in  cardinali 

tiie  tenth  century,  the  canonicals  of  the  ca-  suo,  etc.    Vid.  Berengar.  Dc  sacra  coena, 

diedral  churches,  in  contradistinction  from  ed.  Vischer,  p.  273. 

the  clergy  of  the  parochial  churches,  were  *  The  editions  of  these  enactments  vary 

dmominatcd  cardinales.  Vid.  Ratherii  Itin-  from  one  another,  especially  in  reference  to 

aimrinm  D'Achery  Spicilcg.  T.  I.  f.  381.  the  share  which  was  in  this  case  conceded 

la  this  eleventh  century,  however,  the  name  to  the  emperor.     Compare,  on  the  subject 

ma  conferred  on  the  seven  cpiscopos  col-  of  these  variations.  Gicscler's  Kirchenge- 

laterales  of  the  pop>e,  who  belonged  to  his  schichtc.  Bd.  II.  Iste  Abtheilung,  S.  187,  luid 

more  immediate  diocese,  and  on  the  priests  Peitz  Italicnische  Bcise,  or  Archiv  der  Ge- 

and  deacons  of  the  Komish  clergy  —  car-  sellschaft  fOr  altere  Deutsche  GeschichtA- 

duiales  epi-^eopi,  presbyteri,  diaconi";  —  and  kunde.  Bd.  V.  S.  83. 

now  another  meaning  was  introduced  into  *  The  ordinance  of  this  council :  Quicnn- 

the  title;  it  was   rclerred  to  the  Romish  que  saccrdotum,  diuconorum,  subdiacono- 

diarch  as  the  cardo  totius  ecclesiae,  as  Ijco  rum,  post  constitutum  papae  Leonis  de  cas- 

IX.  gives  itin  his  letter  to  Michael  Cellula-  titate  clcricorum  concubinam  palam  dux- 

rins,   patriarch  of   Constantinople.     The  erit  vel  ductam  non  reliquerit,  ut  misioun 

GMrdo  immobilis  in  the  ccclesia  Petri,  unde  non  cantet,  neque  evangelium  vel  epistolam 

derici  ejus  cardinales  dicuntur,  cardini  uti-  ac  missam  Icgat,  neque  in  presbytorio  ad 

que  iUi,  quo  coctera  moventur,  vicinius  ad-  divina  officia  cum  iis,  qui  praefatae  consti- 

haerentes.    Hurduin.  Concil.  T.  VI.  V.  I.  f.  tutioni  obedientes  fuerint,  maneat,  neque 

944.    This  interpretation  of  the  term  must  partem  ab  ecclosia  suscipiat 

have  become  \ridely  spread  at  a  later  pe-  '  Peter  Damiani  says,  Opusc,  18.  Diss, 

riod;  for  the  Byzantine  historian  (jeorge  II.  cll.:  Nos  plane  quilibet  nimirum  apos- 

Pkchymercs  assumes  it  as  a  settled  point  tolicae  sedis  aeditui  hoc  per  onmes  publico 

He  thus  explains  the  term  Ka667fva/,ioi^ :  concionamur  ccclesias,  ut  nemo  nussas  a 

OTpo^tyiiv  6  f/iXtjv  eliroL,  «f  ^pa^^  ovarfv  prenbytero,  non  evangelium  a  diacono,  non 

TvO  nana  narii,  rr/v  Xptarov  /ufirftriv.   Higk  deniq'ae  epistolam  a  subdiacono  prorsna 

L  T.  e.  a.  ed.  Bekker,  p.  300    From  a  com-  diat,  qnos  mlso^  feminia  non  ignorat 
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SLorals  among  the  clergy,  and  the  traflSc  carried  on  with  spiritual  thmgs^ 
•tiached  themselres  to  the  papal  interest  as  noisy  zealots  for  the  refer- 
Vkfttion  of  the  church.  These  might  easily  form  a  popular  party,  which 
would  be  used  at  Rome  as  an  instrument  against  the  corrupt  and 
haughty  ecclesiastics  to  force  them  into  obedience  to  the  popes.  But 
it  was  a  dangerous  means  here  resorted  to  by  the  popes ;  for  they  call- 
^  forth  with  the  intention  of  using  for  their  own  ends,  a  popular  move 
ment,  which  might  easily  take  also  another  direction ;  —  they  gave  the 
impulse  to  a  force  which  it  was  not  always  in  their  power  to  guide, 
and  which,  when  once  aroused,  might  sometime  or  other  become  dan- 
gerous to  the  interests  of  the  dominant  church  itself.  Easily  might  a 
separatism,!  directed  in  the  first  place  against  a  corrupt  clergy,  and 
Hie  offices  of  public  worship  admmistered  by  them,  become  a  hostile^ 
opposition  to  a  corrupt  church  generally,  and  its  entire  authority,  and 
iornish  a  foot-hold  for  many  heretical  tendencies,  as  the  case  really 
tamed  out  from  the  eleventh  century  onwards ;  and  even  at  the  pre- 
sent  time  many  stood  forth,  who  maintained  that  the  universal  preva- 
lence of  simony  in  the  church  had  destroyed  all  genuine  priesthood,-— 
a  position  from  which  the  inference  mi^t  readily  be  drawn,  that  the 
sacramental  acts  could  no  longer  be  performed  even  in  the  dominant 
church  after  a  valid  manner.^ 

The  most  violent  commotions  arose  in  the  important  church  of  Milan, 
distinguished  by  the  memory  of  an  Ambrose,  which  mmdfiil  of  its  an- 
oient  dignity,  averted  a  sort  of  independence,  and  was  by  no  means  in- 
dined  to  submit  to  the  new  papal  monarchy.  Here  the  practice  of  si- 
mony had  reached  such  an  extreme  that  for  every  spiritual  office  a 
sum  was  paid  proportionate  to  its  value,  the  bishop  Guido  himself  hav« 
ing  arrived  at  his  office  in  this  way ;  and  hence  too  by  this  traffic  in 
benefices  many  unworthy  men  of  altogether  worldly  lives,  had  made 
flieir  way  to  important  stations  in  the  church.^    There  came  to  Milan 

'  A  spirit  of  this  sort  manifested  itself  at  neqne  sacerdos.    Vid.  Damiani  oposc.  30. 

Floreiloe,  where  violent  contests  arose  he-  c  HI. 

tween  the  higher  clergy  on  the  one  side  '  Bishop  Bmno  of  Sefi:ni  says  in  his  life 
and  a  portion  of  the  monks  and  laity  on  of  Leo,  after  having  spoken  of  the  simony 
the  other,  which  Peter  Damiani  was  sent  which  anivcrsally  prevailed  till  the  time  of 
to  appease.  The  monks  and  their  adhe-  yope  Leo  IX. :  ^  unde  etiam  vuqne  hodie 
rents  aflSrmed  that  the  unworthy  clergy  mveniuntnr  qnidam,  qui  ah  illo  jam  tem- 
eould  perform  no  true  and  real  sacramental  pore  sacerdotium  in  ecclesia  defecisse  con- 
act  *'per  h^jusmodi  temporis  sacerdotes  tendnnt.'* 

nvUam  In  sacramentis  posse  fieri  veritar  '  In  the  Life  of  Ariald,  written  hy  his 

tem.**    Thus,  as  Damiani  relates,  thousands  scholar  Andrew,  the  condition  of  the  Mi- 

of  men  in  Florence  had  died  without  com-  lanese  clergy  is  thus  described:  Alii  cam 

msnion,  because  they  would  not  receive  it  canibus  et  accipitribus  hue  illucque  perra- 

firom  the  hands  of  these  ecclesiastics.  Many  gantes,  alii  vero  tabemarii,  alii  usnrarii  ex- 

churches  were  looked  upon  by  them  oa  ut-  istebant,  cuncti  fere  cum  pnblicis  uxoribus 

terly  polluted ;  they  despised  all  ecclesias-  sive  scortis  suam  ignominiose  ducebant  vi- 

tics  and  monks  who  did  not  belong  to  their  tam.    Vid.  cap.  I.  in  the  Actis  Sanctor.  at 

party,  vident  monachura  incedentem,  as-  the  27th  of  June,  f.  282.    In  another  Life 

pioe,inqniant,nnumscapulare,pre8byterum  of  Ariakl,  also  composed  by  a  contempo- 

Tcl  episcopam  abire  prospiciunt,  barbirasos  raiy  and  eve  witness,  Landulph  de  St 

•e  yidere  tatentur.    We  mifht  in  fact  infer  Paulo,  which  Puricelli  has  published  along 

ftom  Damiani's  language,  that  they  did  not  with  several  other  records  relating  to  this 

even  spare  the  pope  himself.    Non  est,  in-  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Milanese  chordi 

^pdvU,  papa,  non  rex,  non  archiepiseoDiia  (Milan,  1657),  the  foUowiog  is  said  (e.  IL), 
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ft  young  clergyman  by  the  name  of  Ariald,  bom  in  the  Tillage  of  En- 
ngo,  between  Como  and  Milan,^  who  from  his  childhood  foDowing  {ba 
bent  given  him  by  a  religious  education,  had  led  a  pious  and  strictly 
moral  life.  Ho  felt  impelled  to  present  himself  before  the  people,— -a 
people  who  followed  the  example  of  then:  corrupt  clergy,  and  by  a 
clergy  as  ignorant  as  they  were  immoral  had  never  been  made  to  un- 
derstand the  Christian  vocation  and  its  duties, — as  a  preacher  of  re- 
pentance. He  felt  impelled  to  attack  rudely  the  corruption  of  a  clergy 
who  set  so  bad  an  example  to  the  people.^  He  at  first  preached  m 
his  own  country-village  against  the  worldly  life  and  vices  of  the  clergy. 
These,  however,  replied  to  him,  that  as  they  were  ignorant  people,  he 
could  soon  finish  the  business  with  them.  If  he  was  sure  of  his  cause, 
he  had  better  attack  the  clergy  in  Mian ; — ^there  he  would  find  men, 
idio  were  learned  enough  to  answer  him.3  During  the  reign  of  pope 
Stephen  II,  in  the  year  1056,  Ariald  first  made  his  appearance  in  Mi* 
Ian,  and  was  able  to  prosecute  his  labors  for  ten  years.  He  first  ap- 
jdied  to  the  clergy ;  and  being  repelled  by  them  with  contempt,  he 
tamed  to  the  laity.*  Christ  —  said  he  —  has  left  behind  him  two 
lights,  the  word  of  Qod  and  the  life  of  its  teachers.  One  of  these  lights 
he  gave  to  the  clergy,  who  were  to  possess  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  But  to  the  unlearned,  he  appointed  the  life  of  their  teach- 
ers to  be  a  doctrine.  Yet  through  the  power  of  Satan  and  of  sin,  and 
by  the  negligence  of  the  clergy,  it  had  come  to  pass  that  the  laity  had 
lost  their  light.  The  clergy  were  lacking  in  the  knowledge  of  the  di- 
me word,  and  to  the  laity  the  life  of  the  clergy  no  longer  shined. 
And  to  decieve  the  more  effectually,  Satan  had  suffered  those  whom 
he  had  robbed  of  holiness,  to  retain  the  outward  show  of  it.  This  he 
said  with  sorrow,  not  to  insult  them,  but  for  the  purpose  of  warning 
fliem  and  others.  Christ  says,  Whosoever  would  be  my  disciple  let 
him  follow  me ;  but  the  life  of  the  clergy  at  the  present  time  was  di- 
rectly the  opposite  to  the  life  of  Christ.     He  then  contrasted  the  ex- 

Istifl  temporibus  inter  clericos  tanta  erat  modicac  aactoritatis,  hamiliter  ntpote  lui- 

dissolutio,  ut  alii  nxores,  alii  meretrices  tus. 

pnblicc  tencrent,  alii  venationibuSf  alii  an-  '  We  have,  to  be  sure,  no  wholly  impar> 

cnpio  vacabant,  partim  foenerabantur  in  tial  account  of  these  erents;  on  the  one 

pnblico,  partim  in  vicis  tabcmas  excrce-  harid,  the  partizan  accounts  of  the  life  of 

rant  cnnctaque  ecclesiastica  bencficia  more  Ariald,  written  in  a  ihetorical  s^e  of  ea- 

pecudum  vendebant    And  as  this  is  said  logy  (which  applies  however  still  more  to 

of  the  then  condition  of  the  clergy  gene-  Andrew^s  than  to  Landnlph's)  and  of  Er- 

ndlj,  it  is  added  with  regard  to  Milan  in  lembald,  which  was  first  published  by  Pu- 

particular:    quanto  urbs  ipsa  populosior  ricclli,  at  Milan,  1657;  on  the  oUiernand, 

est|  tanto  iniqnitas  copiosior  erat     And  the  narrative  of  Amulph  written  in  the  in- 

eren  the  Milanese  historian  Amulph,  in-  terest  of  the  opposite  party.    Acompiuisoii 

terested  as  he  was  in  favor  of  the  Ambro-  of  the  two  representations  teaches  ns  tiurt 

■Jan  Clems  and  against  Ariald  and  the  neither  is  free  froiti  all  partiality. 

SUdebrand  party,  still  cannot  wholly  deny  '  See  the  Life  of  Landnlph  de  8t.  Panic 

tibe  guilt  of  the  Milanese  clergy.    lie  sajrs  published  b^  Puricelli,  c.  IIL    Nobis  haec 

(L  UI.  c.  12.  in  Muratori  Scnpt  hist.  ItaL  ideo  loquens,  quia  ineraditos  nos  esse  coff- 

T.  IV.  f.  29):   ut  caveatur  mendacium,  noscis,  sed  urbanis  haec  praedica,  qui  tibi 

lion  ex  toto  fuerunt  omnes  ab  objectis  im-  sois  scientiis  respondere  potenmt. 

mnnes.  *  The  words  attributed  by  his  biographer 

^  The  aristocratic  spirit  of  those  who  cs-  to  Ariald  in  his  address  to  the  people, 

timated  the  clergy  by  their  ancestry  is  allude  to  this  (c.  I.  ^XL:  Conatus  sum 

ihown  in  a  passage  of  Ainalph,  L  IIL  c.  S:  rera  redaoere  ad  iiuuii  laflem,  led  neq^tvL 
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ample  of  humilitpr  which  Christ  had  given  with  the  worldly  pride  of  ilia 
dergj,  with  their  luxurious  palaces ;  his  poverty,  with  their  eagerness 
to  amass  riches ;  his  purity,  with  their  illicit  connections.  How  could 
ikey^  then,  be  imitators  of  Christ !  Such  ecclesiastics  were  to  be  regard* 
ed  rather  as  enemies  than  as  disciples  of  Christ.  He  called  upon  them 
to  repent ;  he  had  come  —  he  said  —  to  bring  them  to  this  or  to  die.* 
We  see  called  forth  here,  by  the  antagonism  to  the  secular  spirit  of  the 
church,  the  idea  of  the  clergy  as  appointed  to  follow  Christ  in  poverty, 
purity  and  humility,  —  which  idea,  in  the  next  succeeding  centuries, 
came  forth,  under  various  appearances,  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing 
corruption ;  sometimes  siding  with  the  papacy,  sometimes  attacking  it 
as  well  as  the  whole  church  fabric  erected  thereupon.  Ariald's 
discourses  met  with  a  favorable  reception  from  the  multitude.  Those 
who  were  susceptible  to  religious  impressions  gladly  heard  him,  because 
80  earnest  a  piety,  which  insisted  on  the  inutation  of  Christ  in  the  af> 
factions  of  the  heart,  had  not  been  witnessed  for  a  long  time  in  this 
city,  and  such  as  were  conscious  of  a  deeper  religious  need,  would 
hence  feel  themselves  the  more  strongly  attracted  by  his  fervent  zeal. 
Novelty  enticed  the  many  who  are  ever  eager  after  some  new  thing,' and 
the  populace  willingly  listened  to  reproofs  and  censures  administered 
against  the  higher  class  of  citizens.  Thus  the  clergy,  who  in  spite  of  their 
personal  worthlessness,  had,  by  virtue  of  the  reverence  felt  for  the  dignity 
of  the  priestly  oflBce,  been  hitherto  the  objects  of  general  respect,  became 
gradually  objects  of  detestation  and  abhorrence.^  In  addition  to  this, 
by  the  preaching  of  Ariald,  the  deacon  Landulph,  a  young  man  of  hi^ 
birth,  belonging  to  the  family  of  De  Cotta,  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed in  Milan  and  —  an  important  consideration  in  that  city — a  mem- 
ber of  its  own  clerus,  was  won  over  to  the  spirit  of  reform,  and  conr 
verted  into  a  zealous  champion  for  the  cause.^  Landulph  spoke  with 
still  greater  vehemence  than  Ariald ;  and  he  was  better  fitted  to  act 
the  part  of  a  demagogue.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  powerful  popular 
speaker.  .  Before  this  change,  he  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  people 
as  a  preacher,^  and  perhaps  even  before  Ariald's  appearance  in 
Milan,  he  had  been  inclined  to  some  such  views  of  reform. 
Various  means  were  now  employed  to  operate  upon  the  people. 
They  were  called  together  to  hear  the  new  sermons  by  cards  of  invi- 
tation scattered  through  the  city,  and  by  the  ringing  of  little  bells.* 
Next  appeared  a  man  out  of  the  very  midst  of  the  laity,  who  took  hold 
of  this  movement  of  reform  with  great  zeal.     Nazarius,  a  man  con- 

*  See  his  Life  of  Lnndulph,  1.  c.  c.  VI.  and  setting  himself  up  as  a  censor  of  the 

•  Landulph  says,  in  the  account  of  his  clerpv.  But  even  Landulph  designates  him 
Kfe,  c.  VI. :  Nunciantur  novne  praedica-  as  a  Levite,  a  deacon.  It  is  characteristic 
tioncs,  ad  quas  populus  semper  novorura  of  Amulph  to  say  of  the  man  who  required 
avidus  cnmulatnr.  of  the  clerjjy  a  strictly  unmarried  life :  Hie 

•  In  verbis  ejus  plcbs  fere  universa  sic  qunm  nullis  esset  ecclcsiasticis  gradibos  al- 
est  ncccn^a,  ut  quos  eatenus  vencratn  crat  tcratus,  grave  jugum  sacratorum  imponebat 
Qt  Christi  ministros,  damnans  proclamaret  ccrvicibus.  quum  Christi  jugum  suave  et 
Dei  hostes  animnrumquc  deceptores.  ejus  leve  sit  onus.  1.  IIL  c.  8. 

*  Amulph,  the  violent  enemv  of  this  par-  *  See  Landulph  de  St.  Paulo,  c.  HI. 

tf,  seems  indeed  to  intimate,  t^at  he  was  a  '  Landulph,  c  VI.:  Per  urbem  mittun- 
wman,  and  finds  something  irreenlar  in  tor  chartalae,  timiiant  tintinnabnla,  mm- 
USipatdng  on  the  preacher  when  a  lajnuui,    dantar  none  pfacdiotionci 
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tected  mth  {he  mint,  {he  pious  head  of  a  family,  who  had  hiiiierfa) 
\/een  accustomed,  eyen  in  tne  corrupt  clergy,  to  honor  th^  caiDini^ 
Bstened  with  enthuaasm  to  men  who  were  seeking  to  bring  back  the 
dergy  to  a  life  corresponding  to  their  exalted  staiaon.  He  was  ready 
to  devote  himself,  with  his  £unily  and  his  entire  substance  to  the  sei^ 
Tice  of  a  cause  which  appeared  to  Um  so  holy.^ 

Ariald  and  Landulph  exhorted  the  people  to  shun  all  intercourse 
with  the  clergy  who  would  not  come  off  fiom  the  here^  of  the  Kco- 
laitans,9  and  of  dmony ;  and  to  refuse  from  the  hands  of  such  the 
idmimstration  of  the  sacraments.  They  declared  that,  by  consenting 
to  receive  the  sacraments  from  the  unworthy  hands  of  these  heretictd 
ecclesiastics,  men  only  became  partakers  of  their  condemnation,  but 
eould  experience  no  saving  benent  from  the  sacred  rites  themselves. 
In  exhorting  the  people  not  to  be  present  at  the  administration  of 
holy  rites  by  such  unworthy  ecclesiastics,  they  in  truth  did  but  follow 
flie  principles  publicly  expressed  by  the  pope;  but  it  might  eaaly 
happen,  that  hurried  on  by  a  fiery  zeal,  they  might  venture  to  use 
expressions  which  were  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  con- 
cerning the  objective  validity  of  the  sacraments.3  Still  less  could  the 
rople  understand  those  nice  distinctions  in  the  theory  of  the  sacraments ; 
was  impossible  for  them  to  receive  it  any  otherwise,  than  that  the 
ceremonies  performed  by  these  unworthy  priests  were  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  sacraments  at  all.  But  when  now  the  followers  of  this 
party  asked.  What,  then,  are  we  to  do  without  sacraments  and  priests? 
Ariald  answered  tiiem :  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  their  own  duty, 
-^  to  go  out  from  the  midst  of  the  unclean,  and  trust  in  God,  who 
would  not  forsake  them.  He  who  had  bestowed  on  them  the  greater 
blessing,  given  himself  for  their  salvation,  he  would  not  deny  them  the 
lesser,  faithful  shepherds.  They  might,  therefore,  confidently  witih 
draw  themselves  from  all  fellowship  with  the  heretics ;  and  so  praying 
m  perfect  faith  for  good  and  faith^  shepherds,  they  would  assuredly 
obtain  such.4  Soon  the  clergy  were  forced  by  the  people  either  to 
separate  from  their  concubines,  or  to  withdraw  from  the  altar.* 
Ariald  was  ready  to  stake  his  all  upon  the  cause  of  working  out  a 
reformation  of  the  clergy,  according  to  his  own  views.    He  had  so 

^  In  tlio  above  cited  Life  of  Andreas,  gory  with  whoredom,  to  its  defenders  was 

e.  n,  the  following  language  is  pat  into  the  applied  the  heretical  name  Nicolaitans. 

mouth  of  Nazarius,  to  show  toe  contrast  ^  If  we  might  place  any  reliance  on  the 

between  that  which  the' clergy  acj^ually  report  of  the  hostile  Amnlph  (1.  cLIIX. 

were,  and  what  they  were  designed  to  be:  c.  9,)  Landulph  had  made  use  of  such  ex- 

**  Quis  tarn  insipiens  est,  qui  non  lucide  pressions  against  the  nnworthpr  clergy :  eo- 

perpenderc  possit,  quod  eorum  yita  esse  rum  sacrificia  idem  est  ac  si  canina  sint 

altins  debet  a  mea  dissimilis  1    Quos  ego  stercora,  eorumque  basilicae  jumentorom 

in  domum  meam  ad  benedicendam  toco,  praesepia. 

jnxta  mourn  posse  reiicio  et  post  haec  ma-  *  See  Life  of  Ariald  by  Andreas,  c.  9. 

BUS  deosculans  munus  meum  oflTerro,  et  a  *  Andreas,  in  his  Life  of  Ariald,  c  %  says 

quibus  mysteria,  pro  quibus  aetemam  ti-  on  this  point :  Stupra  clericorum  nefanda 

tarn  expccto,  omnia  suscipio.    Sed,  ut  om-  sic  ab  eodem  populo  intra  aliqnanta  tern- 

lies  inspicimos,  non  solum  non  mundior,  pora  sunt  persecuta  et  deleta,  nt  nnUos  ex* 

Terum  etiam  sordidior  perspicue  cemitur."  isteret,  quin  aut  cogeretnr  tantum  nefas  di- 

'  The   marriage  of  ecclesiastics  being  mittere  vcl  ad  altare  non  acccdere,  and  the 

placed  without  hesitation  in  the  same  cate-  same   is  remarked  by  Landulph  of  St 

Paolo. 
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wrought  upon  the  conscience  of  one  clergyman,  who  had  acquired  his' 
office  bj  simony,  that  he  repented  of  it,  and  was  desirous  of  making 
restitution.  But  to  lose  the  money  which  he  had  disbursed,  and  could 
not  recover,  was  not  to  be  thought  of  by  one  in  his  circumstances. 
Ariald  made  up  the  sum  for  him,  when  he  resigned  his  office,  and  the 
place  was  filled  again  in  the  canonical  manner.^  Under  his  direction 
was  formed  a  society  of  clergymen  and  laymen,  who  lived  together  in 
the  form  of  a  canonical  community. 

The  whole  population  of  Milan  was  separated  into  two  hotiy  con- 
tending parties.  This  controversy  divided  families ;  it  was  the  one 
object  which  commanded  imiversal  participation.^  The  popular  party, 
devoted  to  Ariald  and  Landulph,  was  nick-named  Pataria^  which  m 
the  dialect  of  Milan  signified  a  popular  faction '?  and  as  a  heretical 
tendency  might  easily  grow  out  of,  or  attach  itself  to,  this  spirit  of 
separatism,  so  zealously  opposed  to  the  corruption  of  the  clergy,  it 
came  about  that,  in  the  following  centuries,  the  name  Patarenes  was 
applied  in  Italy  as  a  general  appellation  to  denote  sects  contending 
agiunst  the  dominant  church  and  clergy,  —  sects  which,  for  tiie  most 
part,  met  with  great  favor  firom  tiie  people.  But  it  was  not  strange, 
that  the  fanatical  zeal  of  the  people  being  once  aroused,  violent  out^ 
breaks  should  ensue,  and  that  many  impure  motives  should  mix  in  with 
the  rest.* 

In  the  meantime,  both  parties  lodged  complaints  against  each  other 
with  pope  Nicholas  U,  and  the  latter  sent  the  cardinal  Peter  Damiani, 
and  the  archbishop  Anselm  of  Lucca,*  to  Milan,  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  afeir  f  the  former  of  whom  convoked  a  synod  there 
for  this  object.  But  when  he  here  asserted  the  authority  of  a  papal 
legate,  claiming  in  this  character  the  presidency  in  the  synod,  and 
placing  tiie  associates  of  his  mission,  archbishop  Anselm  and  arch- 
bishop Guido  of  Milan,  the  one  on  lus  right  hand  and  the  other  on  his 


>  See  Ariald^s  Life,  c.  15.  against  the  vices  of  the  corrapt  cleigj. 

'  In  the  Life  of  Ariald  by  Andreas,  c.  In  Tain  did  Goido,  archbishop  of  Milan, 

8 :  In  his  diebus  si  per  illam  urbem  ince-  admonish  him  not  to  make  such  things 

deres,  praetcr  hajos  rei  contentioncm  ondi-  public.    To  get  rid  of  him,  he  persuaded 

que  Tix  aliquid  audires.  the  emperor  to  bestow  on  him  the  arch- 

'  Amnlph  1.  III.  c.  XI. :  Hos  tales  cae-  bishopric  of  Lucca.    But  he  found  himself 

term  vulgaritas  ironice  patarinos  appellat  deceived  in  his  expectations.     For  when 

*  We  cannot  decide  whether  any  truth  Anselm  could  no  longer  himself  operate 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  Amulph*s  re-  immediately  in  Milan,  he  was  the  more 
port  (1.  III.  c  IX),  that  Landulph,  in  %  busy  ¥rith  ms  agents,  Landulph  and  Ariald. 
passionate  declamation,  stimulated  the  po-  Sic  haec  prodamatio  contra  dericos  lasd- 
pulace  to  rob  and  plunder  the  corrupted  tos  et  simoniacos,  per  Arialdum  et  Laa* 
deisy.  dulphum  diutius   continuata,  a   praefato 

*  If  the  report  of  Landulph  de  St.  Paulo  Anselmo  de  Bandagio  sumsit  exordinnu 
is  correct,  the  selection  of  archbishop  An-  See  c  16. 

selm  of  Lucca  for  this  embassy  was  not  *  The  cardinal  Hildebrand  cannot,  as 

calculated  to  make  a  very  favorable  im-  the  Milanese  historian  Amulph  says,  have 

prsssion  on  the  Milanese  clergy ;  for,  ac-  been  one  of  these  legates ;  for  Damiani,  in 

cording  to  his  story,  Anselm  was  the  first  the  Opusculnm  V,  which  is  addressed  to 

who  nersecuted  such  a  reforming  spirit  in  him,  and  which  contains  the  Actus  Medio- 

the  Milanese  church.    This  Anselm,  de-  lanenses,  relates  to  him  these  inddents  in 

ioended  from  the  Milanese  family  de  Ban-  such  a  way  as  presupposes  that  he  was  nol 

dsgio,  belonged  to  the  dergy  of  Milan,  present  at  the  time  ox  their  oocmxeBoe. 
His  was  a  favorite  preacher,  and  declaimed 
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lift,  the  pride  of  ike  Milanese  nobility,  of  the  spiritual  and  seeidar 
<lrders,  was  greatly  offended.  This  proceeding  appeared  to  fhem 
derogatory  to  the  ancient  dignity  of  the  independent  Ambroekn 
diarch.^  The  excitable  populace,  who  had  before  been  inflamed  by 
ttie  zeal  of  Ariald  and  Landulph  against  the  clergy,  were  at  preset 
ORiite  as  eacnly  hurried  to  excess  by  iheir  seal  for  the  digmty  and 
needom  of  the  Ambrosian  church.  A  violent  uproar  arose,  the  too- 
flin  was  sounded.  But  the  prudent  compliance  of  archbishop  Chiido 
restored  tranquillity ;  and  as  Damiani  acted  in  the  oonsciousness  of 
liie  authority  of  the  Romish  church  resting  on  a  divine  foundation,  he 
was  neither  intimidated  nor  disturbed  by  any  ccmtradiction.  To  Hie 
excited  multitude  he  addressed  a  discourse,  exhorting  them  to  obe- 
£ence  to  the  church  of  Rome,  the  conmion  mother,  by  whom  the 
ffignity  of  her  daughter,  the  Ambrouan,  was  by  no  means  denied  or 
iiiiured.9  The  co^dence  with  which  he  spoke  could  not  fail  of  its 
eiect  on  a  multitude,  acting  without  anv  clear  knowledge  of  their 
aim ;  but  he  regarded  it  as  a  proof  of  the  power  of  this  undeniable 
elevation,  by  divine  right,  of  the  Romish  church  upon  the  nunds  of 
men.  Thus  he  was  enabled  to  hold  his  spiritual  court  without  further 
disturbance. 

Simony  being  so  dominant  an  evil  in  the  Milanese  church,  he 
deemed  it  necessary  to  allow  of  some  mitigation  of  the  severity  of  the 
ecclesiastical  law  towards  such  a  multitude  of  the  guilty.  Pardon 
was  to  be  secured  to  all  on  condition  that  downwards  from  the  arch- 
bishop, who  undertook  to  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Jago  de  Com- 
postella  in  Spain,  they  should  bind  themselves  to  underso  a  penance 
proportionate  to  their  sin,  and  should  subscribe  an  oath,  b  «h(di  they 
aiffreed  to  renounce  altogether  the  heresy  of  sunony  and  of  the  Nioo- 
laitans.  Yet  only  that  part  of  the  clergy  who  were  found  qualified 
fltnr  their  duties  by  their  mode  of  life  and  then:  knowledge,  should  con- 
tinue to  retain  their  places.^  And  those  who  retained  their  places, 
should  be  indebted  for  them,  not  to  the  illegal  manner  in  which  they 
bad  obtained  them,  but  to  the  special  interposition  of  the  pope's  de- 
nary power.  This  was  for  the  present  a  mighty  triumph  of  the  Ro- 
mish church  over  the  spirit  of  independence  before  so  strongly  ex- 

'  Damiani  sajg :    Factione  clericoram  son  alone  is  immediatel;f  from  God ;  on 

npente  in  popoio  mormur  exoritnr,  non  the  other  hand,  patriarchates,  metroppUtaa 

debere  Ambrosianam  ecclesiam  Romanis  sees,  bishoprics  are  of  human  Origin,  ibnn- 

legibus  snbjace^  nnllumqae  jadicandi  vel  ded  by  emperors  or  kings.    Romanam  an- 

disponendi  jus  Romano  pontificii  in  iila  tern  ecclesiam  solos  ipse  ftmdavit,  qui  be- 

tfede  competcre.    The  Milanese  historian  ato  vitae  aetemae  davigero  terreni  simnl 

Amulph,  who  was  actuated  by  this  spirit  et  coelestis  imperii  jora  commisiL    Kon 

ofchnrch  freedom  among  the  Milanese,  sajs  eigo  qnaelibet  terrena  sententia,  sed  iUnd 

inspeakingof  the  Roman  tliirst  for  power:  verbum,  quo  constructnm  est  coelnm  et 

Qui  quum  principari  appetant  jure  apostol-  terra  Romanam  fbndavit  eodesiam.  Hence 

ioo,  videntnr  Telle  dominari    omnmm  et  he  concludes  that,  he  who  deprives  other 

cnncta  suae  subdere  ditioni  quum  doctor  churches  of  their  rights  does  a  wrone  in- 

erangelicus  suos  doceat  hurointatem  apos-  deed,  but  he  who  attaclu  the  rights  of  th«* 

tolos ;  whereupon  he  cites  Luke  S2:  25.  Romish  church  incurs  the  guilt  of  haresji^ 

'  In  the  words  here  spoken  by  Damiani,  since  he  contends  against  a  dirine  lig&t 

n  he  cites  them  himself,  is  contained  the  '  Qui  et  Itteras  eniditi  et  casti  et 

entire  Hildebrendian  system  of  the  papacy.  grarUate  Tiderentur  hoDMtL 
Tb0  power  conferred  on  St  Feter't  soccee- 
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Eressed  bj  the  Ambrofflan  cleras,  and  would  of  course  be  extremely 
umiliating  to  litGlanese  pride.^ 

It  was  natural,  that  after  the  death  of  fope  Nicholas  II.  in  1061^ 
the  contest  between  the  two  parties,  which  continued  through  this 
whole  period  of  time,  should  burst  forth  again  in  some  more  violeirt 
outbreak  at  the  new  papal  election.  Thus  far,  the  party  in  favor  of 
reform  had  attached  itself  to  the  imperial  interest,  and  used  the  em- 
peror's power  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  arrogance  of  the  Italian  nobles, 
otill,  however,  the  tendency  of  the  Hildebrandian  party  would  neces- 
sarily lead  in  the  end  to  the  making  the  election  of  the  pope  indepeii- 
dent  of  the  imperial  power,  as  Hildebrand  himself  had  long  before  diB- 
tinctiy  intimated ;  and  Hildebrand's  opponents  now  sought  on  their 
side  to  attach  themselves  to  the  interests  of  the  emperor ;  hoping,  per- 
haps, that  by  professmg  to  stand  up  for  the  rights  of  the  emperor, 
they  might  succeed,  with  his  assistance,  in  accomplishing  their  objects. 
The  party  led  by  archdeacon  Hildebrand  intended  at  first  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  minority  of  Henry  IV .  as  a  suitable  opportunity  for 
establishing  again  the  example  of  a  papal  election  carried  throu^ 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  emperor ;  but  then  again  they  were 
obliged  to  hasten  forward  the  election,  and^to  forestall  their  opponenti^ 
in  order  to  secure  a  pope  devoted  to  Hildebrand's  principFes.^  The 
other  party  sent  delegates  with  the  imperial  crown  to  ihe  court  of 
Henry  IV,  and  endeavored  to  effect  the  election  of  a  new  pope  there. 
The  I£ldebrandian  party  also  despatched,  it  is  true,  the  cardinal  Ste- 
phen to  the  court  of  Henry  IV. ;  but  he  was  not  even  admitted  to  an 
audience.  Hildebrand  meantime  turned  the  election  of  the  pope  on 
a  man  of  the  stricter  party,  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Lucca,  of  whom 
we  have  already  spoken.  He  named  himself  Alexander  11.  Thtaft 
was  elevated  to  the  papal  throne  a  man  who  was  known  from  the  firci 
as  a  zealous  friend  of  the  principles  of  reform,  and  who  had  ahready 
labored  in  the  same  cause  at  Milan,  without  standing  in  any  outwara 

'  Hence  Arnulph  moarnfullv  exclaims  thraateoed  to  ensae  in  case  the  dectioa 

S.  UL  c  13) :  O  insensati  MedioUnenses !  were  hastened.    "  Ad  hoc  nos  inritos  traxU 

nis  vos  fascinavit  ?    Heri  (in  the  qnarrel  imminens  pericalam.**    He  then  seeks  to 

of  the  archhishop  with  Damiani)  clamastis  prove,  by  a  variety  of  examples  taken  fitua 

unins  sellae  primatum.    Hodie  confunditis  Holy   Writ,  whose  meanine  he  perreiti 

tolios  ecclesiae  statum,  vere  culicem  li-  with  the  most  nnconscionable   sophistiy, 

qnantes  et  camelnm  glutientes.  that  it  was  impossible  to  have  here  any  in- 

'  The  imperial  party  could  appeal  to  the  variable  rule  of  proceeding,  bat  that  it  was 

ikct  that  even  after  the  order  for  the  elec-  necessary  to  do  what  was  best  according 

tion  of  pope  passed  at  the  Lateran  council  to  discretion,  looking  at  all  the  circoia- 

vnder  Nicholas  II,  no  such  order  could  be  stances.    Everything  depended  on  the  dlt- 

carried  into  execution  without  the  emperor's  position.    The' Roman  church,  the  com* 

eoncorrence.    And  in  the  disceptatio  syno-  mon  mother,  which  was  the  mother  of  tl|B 

dalis  inter  Romanae  ecclesiae  defensorem  emperor  in  a  much  higher  sense  than  his 

et  regis  advocatum,  which  Damiani  com-  bodily  mother,  the  empress  Agnes,  had  ex* 

posed  in  behalf  of  the  council  of  Osbom  in  ercised  as  guardian  the  right  which  be* 

Germany,  in  which  he  employed  all  the  so-  longed  to  her.    **  Quid  ergo  mall  fecit  Ro- 

phistical  arts  of  an  advocate  in  defence  of  mana  ecclesia,  si  fiUo  suo,  quum  adhuc  im* 

the  papal  interest,  he  did  not  himself  ven-  pubis  esset,  quum  adhuc  tntela  eeeret,  ipta 

tore  to  deny  the  right  grounded  thereupon,  tutoris  oflicium  subiit,  et  jus  quod  illi  com* 

bat  on  the  contrary  affirms,  that  men  were  petebat,  implevit  1  **    It  is  here  seen,  as  In 

forced  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  to  devi-  the  whole  of  his  written  vindication,  how 

ate  from  this  rule,  in  order  to  prevent  the  much  dishonesty  could  flow  firo^thatpar^ 

.^•sentioD,   uproar  aad  bloodshed  whidi  faiterattn^idikfl^  down  the  feme  of  troqi 
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eonnection  with  Hildebrand,  having  become  first  c(»mected  with  fhe 
latter  by  identity  of  principles.  By  the  imperial  party  in  Germany,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  aclmowledged,  but  this  party  chose  for  their  pope,  at  a 
oonncil  held  at  Basle,  Gad^ons,  bishop  of  Parma,  under  the  name  of 
Honorius  II.  The  contest  between  these  two  popes  was  undoubtedly 
a  contest  between  two  opposite  tendencies  of  ecclesiastical  law.  The 
opponents  of  the  Hildebrandian  system  flattered  themselves  at  least 
with  the  hope,  that,  if  Cadalous  triumphed,  he  would  abolish  &e  ordi- 
nances respecting  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.'  Had  Cadalous  fliere- 
Ibre  been  able  to  maintain  himself,  a  reaction  would  have  ensued 
against  the  Hildebrandian  system  of  church  government.  The  pres- 
ent, then,  was  one  of  those  critical  epochs  in  history,  when  a  decirive 
turn  must  be  given  one  side  or  the  other  to  the  ecclesiastical  develop- 
ment of  the  middle  ages.  But  from  this  it  may  be  gathered,  that 
although  a  single  event  —  that  Hanno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  suc- 
ceeded in  wresting  the  tutorship  of  Henry  IV.  out  of  the  hands  of  tiw 
empress  Agnes — had  especial  influence  in  bringing  about  a  more  speedy 
decision  of  this  contest,  yet  the  decision  of  it  generally  rested  on  a 
deeper  and  more  necessary  ground,  in  the  progressive  development  of 
humanity  and  of  the  church.  A  momentary  triumph  which  Cadalous 
obtained  by  resorting  to  force,  could  never  have  served,  however,  to 
advance  a  cause  which  had  the  worthiest  portion  of  the  church  a^nst 
it.  Alexander  was  first  acknowledged  at  the  synod  of  Osbom  in  1062, 
then  more  generally  at  the  synod  of  Mantua  in  1064.'  Pope  Alex- 
ander labored  on  after  the  same  plan  with  his  predecessors,^  stimulated 

^  Damiani  (T.  III.  Opusc.  18,  contra  clc-  '  The  letters  of  Damiani  to  this  pope 
ricos  intempcrantes,  diss.  II.  f.  206,^  says  :  show  how  mach  the  fbnner  had  at  heart 
8perantNicoIaitae,auia,8i  Cadalous  unirer-  the  purification  of  the  church  from  wicked 
Mui  ecclcsia  antichnsti  vice  praesiderit,  ad  abuses,  the  appointment  of  worths  men  to 
eorum  votnm  luxuriac  frena  laxabit. — It  is  the  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  the  Improye- 
to  be  lamented,  that  we  have  no  accurate  mcnt  of  the  spiritual  order;  and  how  earn- 
account  of  the  svnod  held  at  Basle,  by  the  estly  he  was  bent  on  making  the  papal 
]x>mbardian  and  imperial  party.  Thoueh  power  subservient  to  these  objects.  Nor 
we  cannot  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  for  the  sake  of  promoting  them  did  he  fear 
report  of  Damiani,  in  the  above  cited  dis-  to  attack  the  pride  of  the  hierarchy  itself, 
ceptatio  synodalis,  yet  there  is  probably  There  wns  a  law,  that  no  ecclesiastic  or  lay- 
tome  foundation  of  truth  in  what  he  says  man  should  appear  as  an  accuser  against 
tespectinff  the  actions  of  this  synod  in  rela-  his  bishop.  Damiani  earnestly  demanded 
tion  to  the  abrogation  of  the  ordinances  of  the  pope  that  this  law  micht  be  abol- 
made  under  pope  Nicholas :  Conspirantes  ished,  smcc  it  secured  the  bishops  against 
contra  Romanam  ecclcsiam  consilium  col-  punishment  in  all  their  criminal  and  arbi 
legistis,  papam  (Nicolaum)  quasi  per  sy-  trary  proceedings:  Quae  tanta  snpcrbia,  nt 
nMalem  sententiam  condemnastis  et  om-  liceat  episcopum  per  fas  et  nefas  ad  pro 
nia,  quae  ab  eo  fucrant  statuta,  cessare  in-  priae  voluntatis  arbitrium  vivere,  et  quod 
credibili  prorsus  audacia  praesumslstis.  msolenter  excessum  est,  a  subjectis  suis  de- 
•  ^  •  The  fierce  opponent  of  Cadalous,  car-  dij^etur  audire  ?  —  Ecce  dicitur :  ego  sum 
dinal  Damiani  had  predicted  to  him  that  episcopus,  ego  sum  pastor  ecclesiae,  etenim 
be  would  die  in  that  same  year,  non  ego  in  causa  fidci  dignus  sum,  etiam  in  pravis 
te  fallo,  coepto  morieris  in  anno.  As  this  moribus,  aequanimiter  ferrL  To  this  ho 
prediction  was  not  fulfilled,  the  opposite  opposes  the  precept  in  Matt  xriii.,  and 
party  triumphed  over  the  false  prophet ;  says :  Si  ecclesiae  ergo  referenda  est  causa 
Dot  Damiani  got  off  by  explaining  that  the  quorum  libet  fratrum,  quomodo  non  etiam 
prophecy  was  fulfilled,  if  not  by  the  tem-  sacerdotum  ?    We  see  here  how  Damiani 

Sral,  yet  by  the  spiritual  demise  of  Can-  was  drawn  by  his  purer  regard  for  Chris 

loas,  alluding  to  the  sentence  of  condcm-  tianitpr  into  an  antagonism  even  with  the 

Bfttion  passed  upon  him  by  the  synod  at  principles  expressed  in  the  Psendo-Isido* 

Oiton.    See  T.  IH  opp.  DandMii,  t  S06.  nan  decretali.   FordieRiiore,  he  wae  tciii- 
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by  the  zeal  of  a  Damiani,  and  a  EGldebrandy  and  supported  bj  the 
energy  of  the  latter.^ 

The  disturbances  in  the  Milanese  church,  which  had  been  quelled 
in  the  time  of  pope  Nicholas,  broke  out  again  more  violentlj  under 
Alexander.  The  archbishop  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy  did  not  long 
■offer  themselyes  to  be  bound  by  the  engagements  into  which  they 
had  entered.  Some  of  the  learned  among  the  clergy  there  now  stood 
ibrth,  who  confidently  believed  they  could  prove  from  Holy  Writ,  and 
from  the  older  &thers  and  ecclesiastical  laws,  the  legality  of  the 
marriage  of  priests.^  But  the  contest  was  not  waged  merely  with 
spiritual  weapons,  especially  after  a  warlike  knight  had  joined  him- 
self to  Ariald,  as  a  popular  leader  against  the  aristocratical  party. 
For,  on  the  death  of  Landulph,  his  place  was  filled  by  his  brother 

Smlized  at  the  custom  of  affixing  to  all  pa-  Quod  olim  in  primitiva  ecclesia  a  patribu3 
p§l  ordinances  the  anathema  against  such  Sanctis  conccssum  est,  modo  indubitanter 
m  refused  to  comply  wiUi  Uiem,  thus  ap-  prohibetur.  Thej  would  admit  onlj  die 
plying  it  indi^riminately  to  all  transgres-  decisions  of  Ambrose,  who,  to  be  sure, 
Kous,  even  in  matters  of  the  least  impor-  spoke  plainly  enough  against  priestly  wed- 
tMice.  Dclinquit  itaque,  quisquis  ille  est,  lock.  Their  opponents  did  not  venture, 
kk  illnd  apostolicae  constitutionis  edictum,  indeed,  to  impugn  his  authority ;  but  they 
•t  aliquando  levi  (|uadam  et  perexigua  cited  only  those  passages  of  Ambrose, 
•fensione  transg^ditur,  et  continuo  velut  which  spoke  of  the  sacredness  of  mar- 
Inereticus  et  tanqnam  cunctis  criminibus  riage,  which  described  the  chastity  of  ihe 
teoeatnr  obnoxins,  anathcmatis  scntentia  unmarried  life  as  a  charisma,  a  thine 
eondemnatur.  It  should  be  considered —  which  no  person  could  bestow  on  himself 
he  said  —  how  much  this  word  imported ;  —  and  from  this  they  argued,  that  what 
il  related  not  to  the  deprivation  of  civil  was  a  gift  of  grace,  ought  not  to  be  made 
liberty,  not  to  the  confiscation  of  worldly  a  law  for  all.  Imposing  a  yoke  on  the 
goods,  but  to  the  exclusion  of  the  indivi-  clergy,  which  they  were  unable  to  bear, 
anal  fh)m  the  highest  of  all  blessings :  Scd  was  only  laying  the  foundation  for  greater 
I>eo  potius,  omnmm  sdlicit  bonorum  auc-  evils.  Natura  humana  dnm  magis  con- 
ton,  privatur.  In  the  ancient  decretals,  stringitur,  amplius  illicitis  accenditur.  Ve- 
•«ch  a  threatening  was  never  to  be  found,  tando  unam  et  propriam  uxorcm  centum 
except  where  the  question  related  to  the  fomicatrices  ac  adulteria  roulta  concedis. 
Adth.  Therefore,  in  decretals  relating  to  Vid.  1.  III.  c.  23.  etc.  in  Muratori  Scripto- 
•tfaer  matters,  other  penalties  should  be  res  rer.  Italicar.  T.  IV.  Though  the  dis- 
tibreatcned ;  such,  for  example,  as  pecu-  courses  which  the  historian  here  introduces 
alsry  mulcts,  nc  ^uod  aUis  est  ad  tuitionis  are  not  composed  by  himself,  yet  we  jper- 
■Hinimenta  provisum,  aliis  ad  pernidem  ceive  from  them,  that  there  were  still  tnose 
Moveniat  animarum.  See  lib.  L  ep.  XIL  who  knew  how  to  defend  the  marriage  of 
Truly,  we  may  here  discern  quite  a  differ-  ecclesiastics  on  good  grounds,  and  who 
•nt  spirit,  on  the  ethical  and  religious  side,  valued  more  highly  the  decisions  of  the 
from  that  which  reigns  in  the  Fseudo-Isi-  sacred  oracles,  and  of  the  common  Chris- 
dorian  decretals.  tian  consciousness,  than  the  papal  decre- 

*  Respecting  the  prevalence  of  simony,  tals.    This  Landulph  complains,  that  the 

m  it  had  existed  up  to  this  time,  the  pope  clergy,  through  indolence,  neglected  the 

(«p.  35.)  says  to  the  clergy  and  community  means  of  defending  themselves,  by  the 

Of  Lucca :   fiebat  ecclesia  et  res  ejus  ita  sacred  Scriptures,  against  the  false  priests. 

Tonalis,  veluti  qnaedam  terrena  et  vilis  Ecclesiastici  ordinis  multos  quodam  fasti- 

merx  a  negotiatoribus  ad  vendendum  ex-  dio  nequissimae   pigritiae  taediatos  cog- 

poaita.  nosco,  qui   in   prnteris   multa   sacramm 

'  A  contemporary  of  Milan,  the  elder  scripturarum  mdimenta  ostendendo  tradcre 

Landulph,  a  zealous  advocate  of  Uie  mar-  potuissent,  quibus  sese  a  pseudo-sacerdotl- 

liage  of  ecclesiastics,  and  a  riolent  oppo-  bus  defendere  ac  liberare  potuissent  min- 

Bent  of  the  liildebrandian  principles,  says,  ime  operam  dederunt,  qui  dum  falsas  prae- 

€Onceming  the  most  eminent  and  learned  dicationes   per  simulatam    castitatem   ac 

speakers  of  the  other  party:   Hi  autem  ficta  jejunia,  caritatem  habere  sese  om- 

qnum  diu  per  apostoli  Pauli  et  canonum  nino  simulantes  donis,  privatis  divitiis,  in 

aiietoritatem    altercarentur ;    Arialdns    et  domibasvidaarumautinangulisplatearum 

Landulphus  proclamare  coepcrunt ;  vetera  praedicantes,  gladios  acute  snbministnnt 

transierunt   et   facta  sunt    omnia  nova.  aentiMimos.    Deee.1. 
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Eriembald,  a  knight,  and  captain.     This  person  had  just  retomed 
from  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  was  intending  to  tetire 
from  the  world  to  monastic  life.     But  Ariald  dissuaded  him  from  this 
step,  telling  him,  that  he  would  better  serve  God  by  uniting  witfi  him 
in  defending  the  faith  and  fighting  against  the  heretics.     He  inyited 
him  to  leave  his  vocation  as  a  secular  knight,  and  become  a  knight 
of  God  and  of  the  Catholic  church.     "  Let  us  deliver  the  church, 
which  for  so  long  a  time  has  been  languishing  in  bondage  —  said  he 
to  him  —  thou  by  the  law  of  the  sword,  we  by  the  law  of  God."i 
He  first  imdertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,^  where  he  accused  the 
archbishop  before  pope  Alexander,  as  a  recusant  and  a  perjured  maOi 
'  who  was  again  promoting  Nicolaitanism  and  simony  ;  and  as  the  pope 
had  in  his  youtii  been  among  the  first  instigators  of  these  movements 
in  Milan,  he  was  the  more  inclined  to  favor  them  now.     He  exhorted 
Erlembald  to  defend  without  wavering  the  cause  of  the  faith.     He 
presented  him  with  the  consecrated  banner  of  St.  Peter,  which  he 
was  to  unfurl  in  case  of  necessity,  as  a  champion  for  the  apostolical 
chair,  and  for  the  faith.     He  appointed  him  vexillifer  Bomanae  et 
universalis  ecclesiae^  (standard-bearer  of  the  Roman  and  of  the  uni- 
versal church).     Erlembald  brought  back  with  him  also  a  declaration 
of  the  pope,  by  which  the  archbishop  was  excommunicated.     This 
was  the  signal  for  bloody  quarrels  in  Milan.     The  people,  fickle  in 
their  favor,  in  their  zeal,  and  in  their  passions,  sometimes  allowed 
themselves  to  be  inflamed  by  the  speeches  of  Ariald,  against  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  clergy,  sometimes  by  declamation  about  the  liberty 
and  dignity  of  the  Ambrosian    church,  and   against   the    disgrace 
brought  upon  them  by  Roman  arrogance.     Ariald,  after  ten  years  of 
toil,  fell  lumself  a  victim,  in  the  year  1067,  to  the  cruel  vengeance 
of  the  exasperated  aristocratical  party.     Upon  this,  plenipotentiaries 
were  sent  from  Rome  to  !Milan,  for  the  purpose  of  healing  these 
schisms  in  the  church.      By  these,  the  former  ordinances  against 
^ony  and  Nicolaitanism  were  renewed  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
forbidden  the  laity  to  set  themselves  up,  under  the  pretext  of  zeal  for 
the  ecclesiastical  laws,  as  judges  over  the  clergy,  or  to  use  violence 
against  them. 

In  Florence,  also,  through  the  influence  of  monks  fired  with  zeal 
against  the  corrupted  clergy,^  and  led  on  by  the  venerable  abbot  John 
Gualbert,  of  Vallombrosa,  near  Florence,  divisions  ending  in  blood- 
shed had  been  created  between  the  party  of  the  archbishop,  who  was 
accused  of  simony,  and  a  portion  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people. 
In  vain  had  Peter  Damiani  sought,  by  personal  negotiation  and  by 

*  See  the  Life  of  Ariald,  by  Londulph  de  scnted  to  Erlembald,  Amulph,  however, 
8t  Paulo,  c.  1 6.  says :  Qnod  appensum  laneeac  homicidio- 

•  According  to  the  report  of  Landalph  rum  videtur  indicium,  anum  profecto  nelas 
de  St  Paulo,  Ariald  and  Erlembald  trav-  sit,  tale  aliquid  suspicari  de  Petro  aut 
elled  in  company  to  Rome,  and  Ariald  aliud  habuisse  rexillum  praeter  quod  da- 
was  received  by  Alexander  II.  as  an  old  tum  est  iu  evangelio ;  qui  vult  venire  post 
fiiend.  me,  abneget  semet  ipsum  et  toUat  cmcem 

'  See  Landulph  de  S.  P.  c.  16,  and  the  suam  et  sequatur  me. 
other  Life  by  Andreas,  T.  IV.  ^  34.  *  See  above,  p.  394. 
Respecting  this  banner  of  St  Peter  pre- 
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letters,  to  heal  the  divisions  and  to  put  a  stop  to  separatism.  But 
when  Peter,  a  monk,  delegated  by  the  abbot  John  Gualbert,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  proved  by  the  judgment  of  God,  having  passed  between 
the  flames  of  two  lighted  pyres  placed  near  each  other ,^  that  the 
charges  laid  against  the  archbishop  were  true,  and  had  thus  gained 
over  to  his  side  of  the  question  the  enthusiasm  of  the  whole  populace, 
the  archbishop  was  compelled  to  resign  his  office,  and  thus  quiet  was 
restored. 

Hildebrand,  who  already  for  a  long  time  past  had  been  the  soul  of 
the  papacy,  was  now  more  so  than  ever,  when  at  length,  as  arch- 
deacon and  chancellor  of  the  Romish  church,  he  stood  at  the  head  of 
all  its  affairs.  He  whose  superior  imderstanding  all  acknowledged 
and  followed  ;  whom  his  enthusiastic  friend  Damiani,  because  he  was 
forced  to  serve  him  often  in  spite  of  himself,  was  wont  to  call  his  St. 
Satan,^  he,  as  Damiani  says  of  him,  ruled  at  Home  more  than  the 
pope  himself.3  He  was  considered  the  founder  of  a  new  empire  of 
jSome  over  the  world.<  Accordingly,  on  the  death  of  Alexander  11, 
in  the  year  1073,  he  had  sufficiently  prepared  the  way  by  his  labors 
and  efforts,  extending  through  more  than  twenty  years,  to  enter  into 
the  contest  under  his  own  name,  for  the  full  realization  of  the  system 
of  church  government,  the  grand  features  of  which  we  have  already 
seen  clearly  defined  in  this  last  epoch. 

^  See  the  report  of  the  party  opposed  to  Hanc  qui  concta  domat  Sisjphi  xnensnim 

the  archbishop,  concerning  tuis  incident  coarctat, 

Life  of  Johannes  Gualbert,  c.  64.    Mabil-  Queroqud  tremunt  xnulti,  nolens  mihi  svU^ 

Ion  Acta  Sane.  O.  B.  Saec  VI.  P.  II.  f.  ditur  uni. 

883,  and  Victor  III.  or  Desiderii  Casincns.  *  This  is  expressed  in  a  remarkable  waj, 

Dialctt^I.  f.  856.   Bibliothec.  patr.  Lugd.  in  a  poem  by  Alphanus,  archbishop  of  S*> 

T.  XVHL  lemo,  written  on  Hildebrand  after  Alex- 

'  Sanctum   Satanum  meum.    Ep.  1.  I.  ander  U.  had  hy  his  means  gained  the  ti^ 

ep.  16.  T.  I.  f.  16.  tory,  —  published  by  Baronins  at  the  year 

'  Damiani's  verses  upon  him :  1061,  N.  32.    It  contains  a  characteristle 

YiTere  vis  Romae,  clara  depromito  voco ;  comparison  of  the  old  and  the  new  Roma, 

Pins  domino  papae,  quam  domino  pareo  of  her  political  and  her  spiritual  sovereign- 

papae.  ty  over  the  world.    Concerning  the  artlMi 

And  on  Hildebrand^s  relation  to  the  pope,  fiildebrandi : 

who  was  raised  by  him  to  the  summit  of  £x  quibus  caput  urbiun% 

power:  Boma  jnstior  et  prope 

Papam  rite  colo ;  sed  te  prostratus  adoro,  Totns  orbis  eas  timet.  — 

Ta   facis    hunc  Dominum,  te    facit  iste  Quanta  vis  anathematis  ? 

Deum.  Quicquid  et  Marius  prius 

On  Hildebrand's  short  stature,  whence  Quodque  Julius  eeerant 

be  was  called  by  his  enemies  Hildebrand-  Maxima  nece  militum 

dlos :  Voce  tn  modica  facis. 
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n.   fflSTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  CONSTITUTION  IN  ITS  OTHEB 

RELATIONa 

1.  Relation  of  the  Church  to  the  State, 

The  plan  which,  in  the  history  of  the  popes  since  the  time  of  Leo  IX, 
ire  saw  continually  becoming  more  distinctly  defined,  the  plan  of  mak- 
ing the  church  wholly  independent  of  the  secular  power,  had  still  to 
contend  with  obstacles  which  passed  over  from  flie  preceding  period 
into  this.  The  fact  that  the  abuses  sprin^g  out  of  the  influence  of  a 
rude  secular  power  on  the  church  had  reached  such  a  pitch,  was  the 
Tery  one  which,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  preceding  remarks,  called 
forth  the  opposite  efforts  of  the  party  in  favor  of  reform.  Among  the 
most  pernicious  influences  of  this  kind,  was  the  influence  in  disposing 
of  church  benefices.  We  noticed  in  the  preceding  period,  what  had 
been  done  in  the  Carolinian  age  to  put  a  check  to  the  abuses  thence 
arising  by  the  revival  of  the  regular  mode  of  ecclesiastical  elections ; 
and  the  effort  was  so  far  successful,  as  that  the  ancient  form  in  the 
election  of  bishops  was  again  introduced.  Synods  of  the  ninth  century 
'endeavored  by  new  laws  to  preserve  this  custom  in  force.  Thus  the 
:third  council  of  Valence  in  o55  decreed  in  its  seventh  canon,  that  on 
•the  death  of  a  bishop,  the  monarch  should  be  requested  to  allow  the 
•clergy  and  the  community  of  the  place  to  make  a  canonical  choice ; 
:and  then  a  worthy  person  should  be  sought  for  within  the  diocese  itself, 
or  at  least,  if  that  were  not  possible,  in  its  neighborhood.  But  even 
should  the  king  send  along  one  taken  from  the  clergy  of  his  court, 
still  his  qualifications  in  respect  to  moral  character  and  knowledge 
should  be  carefully  inquired  into,  as  well  as  the  fact  whether  or  no  he 
had  attempted  to  procure  the  office  for  himself  by  simony,  and  only 
when  no  objection  could  be  brought  against  him  in  these  respects, 
should  he  be  accepted.  It  was  made  the  duty  of  metropolitans  to  see 
that  these  determinations  were  exactiy  observed.  Yet  the  law  made 
by  this  synod  proves  it  to  be  the  fact  also,  that  encroachments  of  va- 
nous  kinds  were  to  be  apprehended  from  the  monarchs,  and  it  is  pre- 
supposed by  the  law,  that  their  permission  was  needed  to  institute  such  an 
election.  There  was  a  standing  formulary,  for  expressing  the  permission 
granted  by  the  prince  to  proceed  to  an  ecclesiastical  election  of  this  sort.^ 

*  Fetitam  electionem  coacedere  ;  see  from  this  customary  formnlaf  the  right  of 
Hincmar.  opascal.  XIL  c.  3.  T.  U.  f.  190.  the  monarchs  to  intermeddle  with  th«  elec- 
aad  ai  we  see  from  that  passage,  it  was    tion  itself  was  drawn  hj  othen 
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This,  in  the  design  of  the  church,  was  to  be  nothing  more,  it  is  true, 
tfian  a  mere  formality ;  but  it  might  easily  fall  in  with  the  humor  of 
the  monarch,  to  make  more  out  of  it,  to  consider  himself  entitled  to  re- 
Ibse  the  permission  for  holding  such  an  election,  or  to  refuse  the  con- 
firmation of  it,  to  appoint  some  other  person  in  place  of  the  one  elected 
in  canonical  form.  There  were  those  who  said  to  the  monarchs ;  "  in 
your  ^ving  permission  to  hold  a  church  election  it  is  implied,  that  such 
a  person  must  be  chosen,  as  you  would  have  him  to  be."*  "  The  pro- 
perty of  the  church  —  said  they  —  is  in  the  monarch's  power  so  far  as 
that  he  may  bestow  it  on  whom  he  pleases,"^  and  much  was  now  de- 
pending on  the  fact,  how  the  bishops  would  demean  themiselves  with 
respect  to  these  claims  of  the  sovereign  power.  Very  far  was  it  from 
being  the  case,  that  all  could  show  the  energy  and  firmness  which  a 
Hinhnar,  archbishop  of  Rheims  displayed  in  defending  the  liberties 
and  rights  of  the  church  against  the  aggressions  of  monarchs  and  no 
less  01  popes.  Lewis  III,  king  of  France,  refused  to  recognize  the 
election  of  a  bishop  of  Beauvais,  made  by  a  provincial  synod,  held  un- 
der the  presidency  of  archbishop  Hinkmar,  but  appointed  a  person 
bishop,  who  was  chosen,  it  is  true,  by  the  clergy  and  the  community 
of  Beauvais,  but  had  been  found  by  the  bishops  of  the  province  unfit 
fi)r  the  office  both  in  respect  to  mental  capacity  and  knowledge,  and  in 
xespect  to  moral  qualifications.  But  Hinkmar  protested  against  this 
iort  of  proceeding ;  and  the  language  above  described,  with  which 
flattering  courtiers  justified  the  conduct  of  their  sovereign,  he  com- 
mred  to  that  of  the  seducer  of  our  first  parents,  language  spewed 
nom  hell.3  Yet  in  the  majority  of  cases,  where  the  princes  had  not 
to  do  with  such  firm  and  consistent  defenders  of  church  freedom, 
they  could  succeed  without  difficulty  in  deriving  from  the  right  once 
conceded  to  them  of  exercising  an  influence  in  the  choice  of  bishops 
more  than  was  thereby  intended  to  be  conceded.^  Accordingly  it  be- 
came a  common  thing  in  France  for  the  kings  to  appoint  men  from 
among  the  clergy  of  their  own  court  to  the  more  important  episcopal 
stations.^  Bishops,  who  found  it  for  their  interest  so  to  do,  themselves 
contributed  to  make  the  churches  thus  dependent  on  the  monarchs. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  universal  custom  of  feudal  relations,  caused 
fliese  to  be  transferred  to  the  property  and  right  of  the  church,  as  in 
Ikct  the  bishops  and  abbots  susttdned  a  peculiar  character  as  political 
orders  in  the  state.     Now  as  the  symbols  of  feudal  tenure  differed  in 

^  lUnm  debent  episcopi  et  clcrns  ac  plebs  the  nomination  of  a  French  bishop  by  the 

flfigere,  qaem  tos  vultis  ct  quern  jaoetis.  king  cited  with  the  formnla:  quern  rex  es- 

See  archbishop  Hinkmar*s  letter  to  king  se  episcopum  jnssit,  and  in  the  Slst  letter 

Lewis  nL  1.  c  it  is  said,  pope  Zacharias  conceded  to  king 

'  Yid.  I.  c.  c.  IV. :   Res  ecclesiasticae  Pipin,  out  or  respect  to  the  bad  times,  the 

Cpiscoporum  in  vestra  sunt  potestate,  ut  right  to  provide  for  the  supplying  of  vacant 

eoicnnque  volueritis  eas  donctis.  1.  c.  bishoprics  with  suitable  men,  at  acerbitati 

'Hie  malignus  spiritus, — he  writes  to  temporis  industria   sibi  probatissimorum 

Idng  Lewis, — qui  per  serpentem  primos  decedentibus  episcopis  mcMieretur. 
tnrentes  nostros  in  paradiso  decepit  et  inde        *  Vid.  I.  c.  ep.  81 :  Non  esse  novicinm 

ulos  ejecit,  per  talcs  in  aures  vestras  haec  aut  temerarium,  quod  ex  palatio  honarabi- 

rfbilat  lloribus  maxime  ecclesiis  (rex)  procurat 

^  Among  the  letters  of  Servatus  Lupus,  antistites. 
CD.  79.  ad  Batramnom  monaehom,  we  find 

84* 
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•Qch  a  way  as  to  in^cate  the  different  official  relations  of  vassals,  so  to 
press  the  feudal  tenure  of  bishops  a  symbol  was  employed  correflpcxi&ig 
to  their  official  character.  This  symbol  was  the  presentation  of  a  tnahop'f 
staff*  and  ring,  Hie  scandalous  tlung  about  which  was,  that  tlie  syxnool 
referred  directly  to  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  bishops,  and  it  xnig)bt 
{herefore  seem  as  if  monarchs  who  were  laymen  were  wishing  to  inter- 
fere with  the  spiritual  province.'  The  monarchs  and  the  defenders  of 
tbeir  sovereign  prerogatives  appealed  to  the  fact,  that  bishops  and  ab* 
bots,  as  vassals,  stood  in  precisely  the  same  relation  with  all  other  sub- 
jects to  the  secular  power ;  that  the  latter  had  to  determine  respecting 
tfie  disposition  of  that  which  was  its  own,  and  that  bishops  and  abbots, 
as  vassals,  acknowledged  their  relation  of  dependence  on  it,  and  like 
all  others  were  obliged  to  take  the  feudal  oath  according  to  ancient 
usase.  It  was  in  this  sense,  the  archbishop  Hinkmar,  in  his  letter  at 
ready  referred  to,  addressed  to  pope  Adrian  II,  represented  the  king 
as  having  replied  to  his  threat  that  he  the  archbishop  would  withdraw 
fellowship  from  him  if  he  did  not  hearken  to  the  pope  ^^  in  that  ease, 
you  may  be  at  liberty  to  perform  the  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  but  yoa 
flhall  lose  all  your  power  over  the  country  and  the  people."^  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  maintained  by  the  other  party,  that  property  once 
consecrated  to  the  church  bad  become  thereby  sacred  to  God,  a  holy, 
inalienable  possession  of  the  church,  and  that  monarchs  incurred  the 
goilt  of  sacrilege,  whenever  they  presumed  arbitrarily  to  determine 
anything  about  it  ;3  and  by  stretching  this  point  a  little  farther,  it  was 
found  that  bishops,  as  persons  consecrated  to  God,  as  the  organs  of 
union  between  heaven  and  earth,  must  be  distinguished  from  seoular 
Tassals,  and  it  was  deemed  scandalous  that  hands  made  sacred  by  the 

Kiestly  character  and  worthy  of  producmg  the  Lord's  body,  should  be 
und  to  render  so  secular  a  service  as  the  oath  of  vassalage.^ 

^  Cardinal  Humbert,  one  of  the  fiercest  next — me  ridisse  a  saecolaribos  prindpl* 
letlots  for  the  principles  of  the  Hildebran-  bus  alic^aos  pastoralibos  bacuUs  et  annmis 
diaa  church-retorm,  in  his  work :  Adversns  investin  de  episcopatibos  et  abbatiis  metro* 
SimoniacoSf  which  has  been  published  by  poUtanosqne  eonim  et  primates,  qnamTii 
Kartene  and  Dorand  in  the  Tnesaurus  no-  praesentes  cssent,  nee  inde  reqoisitos  nee 
Tos  anecdotomm,  T.  V,  seeks  to  show  aliquid  contra  hiscere  ansos. 
(I.  IIL  c.  XI),  how  through  the  fault  of  the  '  Quoniam  si  in  mea  sententia  permaae- 
bishops,  the  influence  of  the  monarchs  had  rem,  ad  altare  ecdesiae  meae  cantare  pot- 
increased  in  appointing  to  church  benefices,  sem,  de  rebus  vero  et  hominibus  nnUani 
Nam  (potestos  saecularis)  primo  ambitiosis  potcstatem  haberem.  Vid.  Hincmar.  0pp. 
ecclesiasticamm  dignitatum  vel  possessio-  T.  II.  f  697. 

nem  cupidis  farebat  prece,  dein  minis,  dein-  '  See  e.  g.  Hincmar  in  the  above  dted 

caps  verbis  concessivis,  in  quibus  omnibus  letter  concerning  the  arrogated  election  of  a 

cemens  contradictorem  sibi  neminem  nee  bishop, — addressed  to  king  Lewis  IIL :  Bet 

qoi  movent  pcnnam  vel  aperiret  os,  ad  et  facultates  ecclesiasticae  oblationes  appel* 

majora  progrcditur  et  jam  sub  nomine  in-  lantur,  quia  domino  offemntur,  T.  IL  f.  191. 

vettiturao  dare  primo  tabellos  vel  quales-  and  in  his  letter  to  king  Lewis  of  CrermaajT, 

eimque  porrigcre  virgulas,  dein  baculos.  Hincmar,  0pp.  T.  II.  T.  140.  says  he :  £c- 

Qnod  maximum  ncfas  sic  jam  inolevit,  ut  desiae  nobis  a  Deo  commissae  non  talia 

id  solum  canonicum  credatur  nee  quae  sit  sunt  beneficia  et  hujosmodi  re^  propria- 

ecclesiastica  regula  sciatur  aut  attendatur.  tas,  ut  pro  libitn  suo  inconsulte  lUas  posset 

We  here  then  recognize  already  tlie  princi-  dare  vel  toUere,  quoniam  omnia,  quae  ec- 

pie,  for  which  Hildcbrand  afterwards  so  clesiae  sunt,  Deo  consecrata  sunt,  unde  qui 

ttoatly  contended,  that  the  lay  investiture  ecclcsiae  aliquid  fraudatnr  aut  tollit,  saoci* 


must  be  done  away  with  as  a  thing  utterly    legium  facere  notdtor. 
impiooB.     £t  qudem  memini  -— ne  says      ^  YId.  Hincmar.  Let 


140:  Stnottiiit- 
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Midway  between  the  two  parties  thus  diiyDaetrically  opposed  to  each 
other,  of  which  the  one  defended  the  interest  of  the  secidar  sovereign, 
the  other,  that  of  ihe  hierarchy,  both  in  a  onesided  manner,  sprung  up 
still  a  third  and  moderate  party  of  a  conciliating  tendency,  conusting 
of  such  pious  bishops  as  clearly  distinguished  and  separated  spirituu 
things  from  secular,  in  reference  to  the  latter  acknowledging  and  en- 
deavoring faithfully  to  fulfil  their  duties  towards  the  ruling  powers, 
while  they  lumed  on  the  other  hand  to  fulfil  theur  spiritual  calhng  in  a 
manner  so  much  the  more  independent,  and  free  from  all  disturbing 
influences  —  men  whose  principle  it  was  to  follow  the  directions  laid 
down  in  the  New  Testament  concerning  obedience  to  ma^strates  —  to 
gLYe  to  Grod  the  things  that  are  Grod's,  and  to  Caesar  the  things  that 
are  Caasar's.^ 

That  right  of  investiture  which  the  monarchs  claimed  in  respect  to 
bishoprics,  was  continually  abused  by  them  more  and  more  ;  either  by 
oapriciously  bestowing  them  as  benefices  on  their  favorites,  or  in 
making  them  a  matter  of  traffic  and  sale.  Among  the  political  disturb- 
aaces  of  the  tenth  century,  and  among  the  detestable  scenes  of  con- 
fusion and  disorder  which  at  that  time  proceeded  from  the  very  seat 
of  tiie  popes,  the  abuse  of  simony  went  on  with  gigantic  strides,  as  has 
ahready  been  made  sufficientiy  manifest  by  what  we  have  remarked  in 
the  history  of  the  papacy.  Already,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eleventh  eentury,  before  the  papacy  had  become  stained  anew  in  ao 
disgraceful  a  manner,  the  venerable  abbot  William  of  Dijon  wrote  a 
very  bold  letter  to  pope  John  XVIII,  calling  upon  him  in  the  most 
decided  and  emphatic  language  to  repress  the  plague  of  simony  which 
was  now  spreading  on  all  sides.  ^^  They  who  should  be  styled  the  salt 
of  the  earth,  and  the  light  of  the  world,  ought  at  least  to  have  pity  on 
Christendom.  Enough,  that  Christ  has  been  (mce  sold  for  the  salv»> 
lion  of  the  world.  How  offensive  must  the  water  of  the  fountain-Jiead 
become  at  the  extremes,  if  the  brooks  near  by  it  are  so  foul !  The 
pastors  and  the  priests,  yea  all  should  remember  the  judge  who  with 
the  axe  in  his  hand  stands  before  the  door."  ^ 

It  was  attempted  to  palliate  this  simony  by  resorting  to  the  distinc- 
tion already  mentioned  between  matters  spiritual  and  secular.     The 

eopi  Domino  consecrati  non  samus  hajas  derot,  quoniam  quidem  licet  esse  senere  et 

modi  homines  saecalares,  at  in  vassalatico  sanguine  nalli  mortalium  inferior,  licet  pof- 

debeamus  nos  coilibet  commendare  aut  jn*  set,  non  debere  resistere  potestati,  dioente 

rationis  sacramentum,  quod  nos  evangeUca  domino  ac  jubente,  reddere  quae  sunt  Ci»- 

et   apostolica  auctoritas  vetat,  deb^mns  sarLs  Cssari,  videlicet  C<esaritribatam,yeb- 

qnoquo  modo  facere;  manus  enim  chris*  tigal,  censum,  Deo  autem  pietatis  opera,  on^ 

mate  sancto  penincta,  quae  de  pane  et  vino  tionum  munera,  eleemosynarum  firactam. 

■qua  mix  to  per  orationem  et  crucis  signum  He  deemed  it  better  sua  quam  se  pesson- 

eonfidt  corporis  Christi  et  sanguinis  sacra-  dare,  terrcna  distrahere  quam  apiritualia. 

mentum,  abominabile  est,  quicquid  ante  or-  See  Labbe  Nova  Bibliotheca  manuscriptt^ 

dinationera  fecerit,  ut  post  ordinationcm  rum,  T.  I.  f.  678.    This  also  was  the  prin- 

epiflcopatns  saeculare  tangat  uUo  modo  sa-  ciplo  of  Bcmhard,  bishop  of  Hildesheim, 

eramentum.  in  Uie  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 

'  Among  such  belonged  Adalbero,  bishop  Vid.  Mabillon  Acta  Sanct  O.  B.  P.  L,  the 

ef  Metz,  who  administered  this  oflSce  from  account  of  his  life,  ^  37,  f.  223. 

A.  D.  9S4  to  A.  D.  1005.    Of  him,  an  *  See  the  Life  of  abbot  Wilhehn,  \  19. 

tnonymous  biographer,  his  contemporary,  1  Januar.  or  Mabillon  Acta  Send.  Q.  B. 

Mji :  Noverat  et  sapient!  ingenio  preen-  YoL  VL  P.  L  £  SW. 
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money,  it  was  said,  is  ^ren  only  for  fhe  property,  not  for  the  sinritaal 
office.  The  consecration  to  the  spiritoal  office  is  bestowed  for  nothing.^ 
The  bishops  followed  the  example  of  the  princes,  when  after  having 
obtained  their  own  places  by  simony,  they  sought  to  indemnify  fhem- 
selres  for  what  they  had  been  obhged  to  pay,  by  sales  of  benefices 
which  they  made  themselves.^  This  abuse  had  for  its  natoral  conse- 
qnence,  that  the  most  incompetent  and  the  most  unworthy  men  mi^ 
aspire  and  could  attain  to  episcopal  and  other  spiritual  offices,  and  in 
tiie  churches  the  most  enormous  depredations  were  committed.' 

Among  the  state  burdens,  from  which  the  churches  were  not  ex- 
empted, belonged  the  obligation  of  the  bishops  and  abbots  to  furnish 
iiieu:  respective  contributions  to  the  general  Heerban,  or  fine  for  the 
army.  True,  the  clergy  were,  in  the  preceding  period,  declared  ex- 
empt from  the  obligation  to  do  military  service  in  person,  and  they 
were  forbidden  to  engage  in  war  by  the  laws  of  the  church  ;*  but  ow- 
ing to  the  twofold  spiritual  and  secular  vocation  of  the  bishops,  and  to 
the  wars  and  desolating  incursions  of  barbarians  in  those  agitated  times 
which  followed  the  Carolingian  period,  it  came  about,  that  these  ancient 
and  ever  and  anon  freshly  inculcated  laws  were  often  violated,  while 
the  violation  of  them  failed  to  attract  notice.  In  the  ninth  and  tentli 
centuries,  when  Germany  and  France  were  ^ven  up  to  the  devasta* 
(ions  of  pagan  tribes,  the  Slavonians,  Normans,  and  Hungarians,  even 
ttose  pious  bishops,  who  would  gladly  have  lived  exclusively  devoted 
to  their  spiritual  vocation  as  pastors,  were  moved  by  concern  for  their 
communities,  to  direct  the  measures   for  defence,  and  by  their  per* 

^  The  famoofl  abbot,  Abbo  of  Fleuiy,  in  of  the  church,  archbishop  Gerhard  of  Arm 

iSbe  tenth  century,  said  on  the  contrary :  and  Cambray,  wrote  to  bishop  Adalbero  of 

Hnjiu  modi  em  tores  quasdam  velut  telas  Laon,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  oen- 

•nm^rum  texnnt,  quibos   se  defendant,  tury,  in  reference  to  this :  Nihil  defatomm 

qaod  non  benedictionem,  sed  res  ecclesiae  arbitramur,  si  hujusmodi  ustis  increverit,at 

possessuri  emunt.  Cums  vero  possessio  est  non  sedes  ecclesiae  venales  existant,et8iim* 

eeclesia,  nisi  solins  l)ei  1    See  Aimoin's  ma  sacerdoti  mercatnrae  compendiis  Tenon- 

Life  of  Abbo,  Mabillon  Acta  Sanct.  O.  B.  dctar  sicque  pecuniosus  quisquc  ad  cnlmoi 

sacr.  VX  F.  I.  f.  45.  Thus  we  find  this  spe-  pastoralis  regiminis  aspiret. 

cies  of  traffic  prevailing  in  the  tenth  centu-  '  Humbert  describes  (in  1. 11.  c.  35)  the 

Tj ;  and  it  extended  into  the  eleventh :  for  ruin  of  the  churches  which  proceeded  from 

in  the  measures  proposed  for  the  reform  of  the  bishops  and  abbots  seeking  to  indemnify 

the  church  under  Ilenry  III,  it  was  neces-  themselves  for  what  they  had  paid  or  pro- 

sanr  to  combat  in  particular  this  pretext  in  mised  for  their  benefices,  at  the  expense  of 

defence  of  simony.  See  Damiani  £pp.  I.  Id :  the  churches.    He  says  that  many  chnrchet 

Nonnnlli  clericorum  vitam  per  exterioris  and  monasteries,  especially  in  Italy,  were  in 

habitus  speciem  mentientes  hoc  pertinaciter  this  way  plundered  and  desolated, 

dogmatizant,  non  ad  simoniacam  haeresin  ^  Yet  Scrvatus  Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferrieres, 

pertinere,  si  quis  episcopatum  a  rege  vel  a  man  of  piety  and  a  zealous  promoter  d 

({uolibet  mundi  principe  per  interventionem  learning,  had  not  only  to  complain  that  hit 

coemptionis  acquirat,  si  tantum  modo  con*  monastery  was  impoverished  by  contribn* 

eecrationem  gratis  accipiat :  and  Cardinal  tions  levied  for  military  service,  but  that  be 

Humbert  compares  those  who   supposed  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  his  all  to  obtain  from 

thev  could  justify  their  simony  in  this  way  king  Charles  the  Bald  exemption  from  per- 

wim  the  Pharisees.  Matt  23: 1 6.  Ac  si  prae*  sonal  service.    He  says  of  this  monarch,  in 

postero  yestigio  callem  Pharisaeorum  te*  allusion  to  this  circumstance,  (ep.  18) :  Ut 

rentes,  astruere  contcndant  solum  sancti-  quoniamstudiameanonmagnifacityeldu;^ 

ficatorem  honorari  debere,  sanctificata  an-  netur  considerare  propositum  et  fUia  mui 

tern  nihil  esse.     See  his  Work  Adversus  injungere,  quae  ab  iUo  penitns  non  abhor* 

i^moniacos,  1.  IIL  c.  1.  reant 

'  That  sealons  Uborer  for  the  interaeli 
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sonal  influence,  which  was  most  eflScient,  to  stimulate  the  zeal  and 
courage  of  the  combatants.  Thus  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  e&Bt* 
tury,  when  the  Hungarians,  after  having  committed  enormous  depro* 
dations  in  a  wide  circle  of  country,  threatened  the  city  of  Cambray,  the 
bishop  Fulbert  not  only  provided  for  the  fortification  of  the  town,  bat 
appeared  himself  on  the  bulwarks,  running  from  place  to  place,  and 
exhorting  his  soldiers  to  fight  manfully,  for  God  would  ^ve  them 
the  victory  over  the  heathen  foreigners.'  So,  when  in  the  year  955, 
the  Hungarians  deluged  Bavaria,  and  threatened  the  unfortified  town 
of  Augsburg,  Ulric  bishop  of  Augsburg,  who  cheerfully  sacrificed  him* 
self  for  the  good  of  his  community,  mounted  on  horseback,  in  his 
priestly  robes,  without  shield  or  buckler,  and  amid  flights  of  javelini 
and  stones,  hurled  into  the  city,  directed  the  defence  of  it  at  the  first 
pressure  of  danger,  and  then  after  the  termination  of  the  first  engage- 
ment, gave  orders  for  the  erection  of  fortifications  until  night-fall,  spend- 
ing the  rest  of  the  night,  a  few  hours  for  repose  excepted,  in  prayer. 
Then  after  matins,  he  distributed  the  holy  supper  to  the  combatitfitS| 
who  were  about  to  return  to  the  fight,  exhorting  them  to  put  their  trust 
in  the  Lord,  who  would  be  with  them,  so  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear, 
even  in  the  shadow  of  death.^  So  Bemward,  bishop  of  Hildesheim  1x4 
tiie  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  provided  for  the  defence  of  the 
people  committed  to  his  guidance  against  the  incursions  of  the  Nor: 
mans.^  Yet  even  where  such  extremities  were  not  ur^ng,  it  was 
reckoned  by  many  as  part  of  the  duty  of  giving  to  Caesar  the  thing|i 
that  are  Caesar's,  that  they  should  personally  lead  their  troops  to  the 
Heerban,^  while  others  endeavored  to  unite  both  together,  giving  to 
God  what  is  God's,  and  to  Caesar  what  is  Caesar's,  in  such  way,  aa 
that  they  might  contribute  to  the  war  in  all  that  duty  required,  without 
doing  military  service  in  person.^  And  many  influential  voices  spoke  also 
decidedly  against  uniting  the  spritual  vocation  with  the  secular  sword. 
Thus  Radbod,  archbishop  of  Utrecht,  in  the  tenth  century,  declared  to 
his  prince,  ^^  We  are  bound  indeed  to  obey  mag^trates,  but  it  becomes 
not  a  bishop  to  intermeddle  in  secular  concerns.  Their  only  buoness  is 
to  contend  with  spiritual  weapons  for  the  weal  of  the  king  and  of  the 
people,  and  with  persevering  prayer  to  seek  for  the  conquest  of  souls.* 
We  have  already  remarked  on  a  former  page,  how  energetically,  not 
sparing  even  a  pope,  a  Damiani  protested  against  this  unspritual  be- 
havior. He  speaks  in  the  letter  referred  to,^  very  strongly  against  those 
bishops  who,  when  the  possessions  of  their  own  church  were  attacked, 
forthwith  appealed  to  the  force  of  arms  in  their  defence,  and  perhaps 
retaliated  the  wrong  they  had  suffered,  with  another  still  great^. 
^*  With  what  face,"  says  he,  ^^can  the  priest,  as  his  duty  requireSi 

*  See  the  Chronique  d'Arras  et  de  Cam-  ^  Like  the  above  mentioDed  Berawardi 

hnj  par   Balderic.   ed.  Paris,  1S34.  1.  L  L  c.  f.  223. 

VK'  1 U.  •  Like  the  above  mentioned  bishop  Adal* 

'  Life  of  bishop  Ulrich  in  Mabillon  1.  c.  bero  of  Metz.  Labbe  BibUotheca  Ms.  T.  L 

Saec.  v.  f  440.  §  42.  or  in  the  Actis  S.  f.  678. 

Bolland.  IV.  Jul  •  See  his  Life.    Mabillon,  1.  e.  Saec.  ▼. 

>  See  his  Life,  Mabillon  1.  c  Saec.  VL  f.  SO. 

P.  L  f  S06.  V  Lib.  lY.  ep.  9.  £  56.  T.  I 
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undertake  to  reconc3e  contending  parties  with  each  o&er,  while  he 
Umself  strives  to  recompense  evil  with  eyil  ?  Among  all  tUe  jewel 
firtnes,  which  our  Saviour  brou^t  from  heaven,  there  were  two, 
which  shone  with  the  greatest  brilliancy,  wluch  he  first  exhibited  in  his 
own  life,  and  then  taught  his  people  to  exhibit  in  theirs,  love  and  par 
lience.  It  was  love  that  moved  the  Son  of  God  to  come  down  from 
heaven ;  by  patience  he  overcame  the  devil.  Armed  with  these  vir- 
ines,  the  apostles  had  founded  the  church,  and  its  defenders,  the  mar- 
t^,  had  triumphantly  endured  many  kinds  of  death.  If  then  it  is 
nowhere  allowed  to  grasp  the  sword  for  the  faith  in  which  the  universal 
okurch  lives,  how  should  this  be  permitted  for  the  temporal  and  perishable 
flcx)ds  of  the  church  ?  "  Following  out  these  principles,  he  declared, 
3iat  in  like  manner  there  was  no  authority  for  resorting  to  force  agunst 
idolaters  and  heretics,  and  that  the  pious  should  prefer  rather  to  be 
dain  by  them,  than  to  be  compelled  to  this.^  He  cites  an  example  to 
flhow  how  much  more  could  be  efiected  in  these  times  when  reUgious 
impressions  were  strong,  by  such  means,  than  by  violence.  A  French 
abbot,  with  whom  a  more  powerful  man  had  a  dispute  about  some  pro- 
perty, having  been  attacked  by  the  latter  with  force  of  arms,  forbade 
ms  subjects  to  seize  their  weapons  in  his  defence.  With  a  band  of  un- 
armed monks,  dressed  in  monkish  habits,  and  marching  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  cross,  he  went  out  to  meet  the  armed  force.  But  the  kni^t 
ttid  his  followers  were  seized  with  such  awe  at  this  spectacle,  tjiat  they 
dismounted  from  their  horses,  threw  away  their  weapons,  and  sued  for 

Erdon.9  After  the  same  manner  with  Damiani  spoke  another  eminent 
hop  of  the  eleventh  century,  Fulbert,  of  Ghartres,  against  bishops 
who  had  recourse  to  the  sword.  He  would  not  allow  such  persons  to 
be  cdled  bishops ;  for  this  would  be  a  desecration  of  that  venerable 
nftme.3  They  should  follow — he  sjdd  —  the  example  of  Christ,  and 
conquer  their  enemies  only  by  patience  and  meelmess.  Nor  would 
he  allow  any  weight  whatever  to  the  authority  of  any  person,  however 
exalted  in  rank  or  influence,  which  was  brought  agidnst  him  in  justifi- 
cation of  this  abuse ;  appeaUng  to  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  that  not  even 
an  angel  from  heaven  could  preach  any  other  gospel. 

We  noticed  in  the  preceding  period  the  influence  which  the  church 
gradually  acquired  over  the  administration  of  justice,  as  opposed  to 
arbitrary  will  and  violence.  To  this  point  belongs  the  spiritual  judica- 
tttre  of  the  pope  and  of  the  bishops,  which  was  indeed  recognized  even 
by  the  laity,  and  which  could  pumsh  many  species  of  immorality  that 
could  not  be  reached  by  any  other  judicial  power.  Already  was  the 
principle  established  in  theory,  that  persons  excluded  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  church  were  rendered  incompetent  also  for  all  civil 

'  Sancti  yiri,  qunm  praeyalcnt,  baereticos  corruption  of  the  clergy,  complains  of  llie 

Ublommque  cnltores  n^naauam  perim*  employment  of  the  clergy  in  militarj  aer- 

nnt;  sed  potios  ab  eis  oro  nde  catholica  vice,  "ferro  contra  nostn  ordinis  regnlam 

perimi  non  refugiunt    Quomodo  ergo  pro  dimicamns." 

nnmi  vilinm    detrimento  fidclis  fidefem  '  Sane  neqnaqnam  aadeo  illos  epiacopot 

skidiiB  impetat,  qnem  secnm  utiqne  re-  nominare,  ne  religioso  nomini  injnriam  fii- 

ooDDptam  Christi  sanguine  non  ig;norat !  dam.    Vid.  Martene  et  Dorand  Theiaar. 

>  Also  in  his  letter  to  Pope  Alexander  nor.  anecdotor.  T.  1. 1  ISO 
IL  (L  L  ep.  15.)  Damiani,  speaUog  of  tbe 
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offices  and  occupations.  From  the  church  proceeded  the  first  attempts 
to  place  a  check,  at  least  for  the  moment,  on  the  general  right  of  pri- 
vate war,  and  to  introduce  cessations  of  hostilities  for  certain  periods. 
Thus  in  France,  when  after  several  years  of  severe  famine,  the  people 
were  delivered  from  great  suffering  and  distress. by  an  unlooked  for 
year  of  plenty,  and  the  public  mind  was  thereby  disposed  to  gratitude 
to  God,  and  made  susceptible  to  feelings  of  contrition,  the  bishops  and 
abbots,  in  the  year  1082,  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  at  sev- 
eral ecclesiastical  assemblies,  to  exhort  the  people  to  peace.^  The  cii^ 
cumstances  of  the  times  procured  a  ready  admission  for  their  counsels 
into  the  mmds  of  the  people,  and  with  hands  outstretched  to  heaven, 
all  ranks  and  classes  exclaimed,  ^'  Peace,  Peace.''  The  bishops  re- 
quired that  the  weapons  of  war  should  be  laid  aside,  and  all  injuriy 
mutually  forgiven.  Every  Friday,  the  people  should  restrict  theft 
selves  to  a  diet  of  bread  and  water ;  on  Saturday,  they  should  abstain 
from  flesh  and  from  all  food  in  which  there  was  fat ;  and  in  undertajdng 
this,  all  should  buid  themselves  under  oath,  and  in  recompense  for  it 
all  should  be  freed  from  every  other  species  of  church  penance.  But 
whoever  refused  to  bind  himself  in  this  way,  should  be  excluded  from 
the  communion  of  the  church,  should  be  debarred  from  the  sacraments 
in  the  article  of  death,  and  refused  burial  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
church.  These  measures  were  opposed  by  Gerhajrd,  bishop  of  Arras 
and  Cambray,  who  maintsdned  that  the  bishops  had  no  right  to  bind 
such  burdens  on  the  people,  and  no  authority  to  prescribe  as  law 
what  the  gospel  left  to  the  free  choice  of  all.  Owing  to  the  diversity 
of  the  physical  powers  of  endurance,  as  well  as  of  moral  condition,  it 
was  impossible  to  impose  the  same  kind  of  fasting  on  all,  nor  could 
this  one  species  of  penance  be  sufficient  for  all.  These  repre- 
sentations of  Gerhard  made,  it  is  true,  no  sort  of  impression ;  nor  did 
that  purposed  universal  peace  really  go  into  effect ;  for  this  high  ex- 
citement of  feeling  passed  away  quite  as  suddenly  as  it  had  arisen, 
and  the  great  number  of  bad  ecclesiastics  did  not  know  how  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  crisis  so  as  to  derive  enduring  effects  from  this 
awakening.  On  the  contrary,  the  wicked  lives  of  many  bishops,  who 
obtained  their  places  by  simony,  had  the  opposite  influence.^  Ten 
years  later,  however,  the  requisitions  were  let  down  at  several  French 
synods,  and  men  were  content  to  settie  the  matter  thus  :  that  in  re- 
membrance of  the  time  of  preparation  for  Christ's  passion  to  the  re- 
surrection, that  is  from  Thursday  evening  till  Monday  morning,  no 
person  should  be  arraigned  before  a  tribunal,  and  no  person  use  violence 
towards  another.  These  intervals  of  peace  were  styled  treugae  or 
treviae  Dei  (the  truces  of  God) ;  and  it  was  the  church  which  or* 
dained  them,  and  saw  that  they  were  sacredly  observed.^ 

'  According  to  the  Chronicle  of  Bald-  deal  may  be  referred  to  the  strong  exctto- 

rich  (c  47.)  one  of  the  bishops  resorted  to  ment  wliich  then  prevailed.    See  Glaber 

a  "pioas  fraud/'  pretending  he  had  received  Rudolph  Histor.  sni  temporis,  1.  IV.  c.  V. 

ft  letter  from  heaven,  which  contained  an  '  See  the  complaints  of  Glaber  Rudolph, 

invitation  to  peace  on  earth.  Similar  frauds  L  c. 

may  have  contributed    to  the  wonderful  *  See  the  Chronicle  of  GUber  Rudolph, 

works  performed,  as  the  story  went,  before  1.  c,  and  Hardnin's  Concil  T.  YL  P.  L  f. 

the  aaaembly  of  bishops,  though  m  good  019 
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2.    Internal  Organization  op  the  Church. 

The  church  in  its  internal  organization  presents  to  view  tbe  same 
eanses  of  comiption,  in  the  mixing  in  of  sepnlar  with  spiiitnal 
matters,  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe  in  what  has  gone  be- 
fore ;  and  we  perceive  that  the  great  mass  of  abuses  of  the  grossest 
description  would  of  necessity  call  forth  the  eflTort  after  a  radical  re- 
formation, unless  the  church  had  become  thoroughly  secularized,  and 
deprived  of  all  power  of  healthy  action.  Undoubtedly,  pious  bishops 
night  avail  themselves  of  their  two-fold  character,  as  spiritual  shep- 
herds, and  as  political  orders  and  secular  lords,  to  introduce  many  im- 
provements in  the  relations  of  civil  society,  to  operate  in  manifold 
ways  for  alleviating  the  distress  of  the  people,*  and  for  the  promotion 
of  trades,  arts  and  sciences ;  and  many  pious  and  active  men,  espe- 
cially in  Germany,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, a  Bemward,^  and  a  Godehard  3  of  Hildesheim,  an  tJlric  of  Augs- 
Durg,  particularly  distinguished  themselves  by  such  labors  for  the  good 
rf  Germany.     But  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  pious  bishops  from 

'  Fulbert  of  Chartres  demands  of  the  wholesome  words  of  advice.  Priests,  ab- 
U8hops,in  the  above  cited  letter:  "  Pascant  bots,  and  bishops  were  among  his  scholan. 
pauperes  ecdcsiae,  caasa  vidaamm  et  pa-  AdaJbero,  bishop  of  Metz,  concerning  whom 
piUonim  ingrediatur  ad  eos,  vestiant  nudos,  we  have  spoken  already,  displayed  a  Chiis- 
Ct  caetera  patemitatis  ofHcia  filiis  suis  im-  tian  love  that  overcame  all  feelings  of  dis- 
pendant"  And  pious  bishops  of  these  times  gnst,  when  that  terrible  pestilence  of  the 
responded  to  this  demand  by  trae  works  of  middle  ages,  the  St  Anthony's  lire  (ignis 
holy  love.  It  is  related  of  Radbod,  bishop  sacer  or  bt.  Antonii),  made  sach  ravages, 
of  Triers,  that  he  renounced  all  the  pomp  Manibus  pcdibusquc  ardcntes,  hie  perdito 
of  the  episcopal  office,  so  as  to  have  it  in  nno,  hie  ntroque  truncatus  pede,  hie  medio 
his  power  to  devote  his  whole  income  to  the  adustns,  aliqnis  tunc  primom  aduri  incim- 
sapport  of  the  poor  and  sick.  It  was  his  ens  undccunqae  confiucbant;  every  day  ne 
daily  task  to  visit  the  sick  and  provide  for  devoted  himself  pjersonally  to  eighty  or  a 
the  indigent  See  his  Life  Mabillon  Acta  hnndred  of  these  sick  persons.  &e  Labbe 
Sanctor.  O.  B.  T.  V.  f.  28.  When  Ethel-  Bibliotheca  nov.  Ms.  T.  I.  f.  673. 
wold,  bishop  of  Winchester,  had  in  a  time  '  The  daily  employments  of  bishop 
of  great  scarcity  exhaastcd  his  whole  treas-  Bemward,  of  Hildesheim,  till  noon,  are 
JiTjf  to  alleyiate  the  distress,  be,  in  order  to  thus  described  by  priest  Tangmar,  his 
give  further  assistance,  converted  all  the  teacher,  who  wrote  his  Life :  '^  After  having 
ornaments  and  silver  vessels  of  the  church  celebrated  mass,  he  first  examined  the  suits 
into  money,  saving  he  could  not  endure  it  and  difficulties  which  were  brought  before 
tiiat  dead  metal  should  remain  unconsumed  him ;  then  he  attended  to  the  settling  of 
while  men  created  after  God's  image,  and  accounts  with  his  clei^,  whom  he  had  com- 
redeemed  by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  missioned  to  distribute  alms  and  to  look 
were  dying  with  hunger.  He  purchased  np  after  the  poor ;  then  went  round  the  work- 
provisions,  and  supported  a  very  large  body  shops,  and  inspected  all  the  laltors,  in  order 
of  poor  people,  who  from  every  ouarter  to  encourage  indnstir.  He  himself  had 
took  refuge  with  him.  He  rescuea  from  learned  something  oi  the  useful  arts  and 
starvation  those  whom  he  found  lying  half  occupations,  and  he  endeavored  to  promote 
dead^  in  the  public  highways,  and  he  daily  them  with  great  zeal  within  his  own  diocese, 
distributed  means  of  subsistence  to  all,  as  He  constantly  took  with  him  many 
long  as  this  time  of  distress  lasted.  Ma-  spriehtly  younp^  men,  whom  he  stimulated 
billon,  L  c.  f.  617.  The  same  prelate  took  on  the  spot  to  miitate  everything  which  he 
great  pains  to  provide  for  the  instruction  saw  beautiful  and  new  in  t£e  arts.  See  3ila- 
of  the  youth ;  he  taught  the  young  men  to  billon  Act.  Sanct  O.  B.  T.  VI.  P.  I  f  205, 
%Hislate  Latin  books  into  English,  he  in-  or  in  Leibnitz  Script  rerum  Brunsvic.  T.  L 
•tnicted  them  in  music  and  metre,  scatter-  '  Bishop  Godehard,  Bemward^s  sncces- 
iig  amoqg  dnm  at  h«  tMight  frSendly  iiid  for,  proeeeated  diese  labofis.    Astberewas 
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this  union  were  also  accompanied  bj  great  evils.  Many  entirely  for- 
got in  the  secular,  the  spiritual  character.  In  candidates  for  the 
episcopal  office,  men  looked  rather  at  the  fact  whether  the  person  was 
01  noble  descent,  whether  he  had  powerful  connections  and  a  talent 
lor  worldly  business,  than  whether  he  was  possessed  of  the  true  spir- 
itual qualifications.  And  the  external  advantages  connected  with 
these  offices,  made  them  coveted  the  more  by  such  as  were  aiming 
only  after  power  and  gain  ;  and  thus  the  ancient  laws  of  the  church 
respecting  the  qualifications  requisite  for  such  offices,  and  respecting 
the  canonical  age,  fell  more  and  more  into  desuetude,  so  that  even 
children  could  be  promoted  to  episcopal  posts,  ui  whose  case  the  cus- 
tomary forms  for  the  installation  of  a  bishop  according  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical laws,  could  only  be  gone  through  with  in  mummery,  as  that 
sealous  advocate  for  the  reformation  of  the  church,  Atto,  bishop  of 
Vercelli,  bitterly  complains.^ 

As  with  the  bishoprics,  so  was  it  also  with  the  other  subordinate 
offices  of  the  church,  which  allured  men  by  the  revenues  and  honors 
attached  to  them  ;  and  the  well-disposed  bishops  must  have  felt  them- 
selves embarrassed,  when  they  could  find  among  their  clergy  no 
men  actuated  by  a  like  spirit  with  their  own,  no  wilUng  and  competent 
organs. 

We  saw  sprin^g  up  in  the  preceding  period  an  attempt  at  a 
reformation  of  the  clergy,  which,  for  a  beginning,  had  salutary  effects, 
Tiz.  the  canonical  constitution  of  the  clergy.  But  the  best  laws  and 
forms  could  avail  nothing,  without  the  true  animating  spirit ;  and 
the  thing  turned  by  degrees  into  a  mere  show.  Nobles,  attracted 
by  the  property  and  income  of  the  canonicates,  intruded  into  them ; 
the  ancient  rule  was  every  day  less  observed,  and  one  body  after 
another  fell  back  into  the  ancient  forms  of  the  society.  Finally 
nothing  was  left  but  community  of  residence.  They  availed  them- 
flelves  of  their  collegial  union  only  in  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral, 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  themselves  more  independent  in  the 
administration  of  the  church  funds,  and  of  withdrawing  themselves 
entirely  from  the  bishop's  oversight.  They  tolerated  none  but  the 
nobly  bom  in  their  midst ;  and  if  a  bishop,  who  would  reduce  them  to 
order,  was  not  a  man  of  particular  descent,  they  thought  themselves 
fhe  more  entitled  to  despise  him.^    Those  nobles,  who  had  managed 

» marshy  district  of  conn  try  near  the  city,  bitterly  of  the  fact,  thataa  a  boy  was  chosen 

the  scene  of  many  ghost  stories,  and  a  ter-  pope  (Benedict  IX.)  so  too  there  were  bish- 

ror  to  the  popalace,  he  foanded  on  the  spot  ops  in  the  age  of  boyhood.    Hist.  I V.  c  V. 

ft  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew,  and  '  Thns  the  clergy,  who  were  dissatisfied 

ft  hospital  for  the  poor,  and  so  put  an  end  with  the  zeal   for  reform  manifested  by 

to  the  fear  of  ghosts  and  to  superstition.  Ratherios,  bishop  of  Verona,  inferred  from 

See  the  account  of  his  life  at  the  IV.  May,  the  circumstance  that  he  mnde  no  great 

C  IV.  parade,  that  he  surely  must  have  been  of 

*  See  his  tract  De  pressuris  ecclesiasticis.  low  origin ;  and  they  reproached  him  with 

Vid.  D'Achery  Spicilegia,   T.  I.  f.  423 :  this.    Katherius  represents  them  as  saying 

Qaidam  autem  adeo  mente  et  corporc  ob-  of  him :  Forsitan  m  patria  sua  fuerat  ba- 

eoecantur,  ut  ipsos  etiam  parvulos  ad  pas-  cularis  (a  magistrate  s  servant) ;  ideo  illl 

loralem  promovere  curam  non  dubitent,  tam  honor  omnis  est  vilis,  fiiius  earpenta- 

qiKM  nee  mente  nee  corpore  idoneos  esse  rii,  ideo  tam  gnams  tamque  velnntanos  ett 

eoostet    And  Glaber  Budolph  complains  basilicas  straendi  vel  rettraendL    See  hb 

VOL.  m.  85 
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to  procure  for  themselves  the  first  places,  distributed  among  tiieni' 
selves  all  the  revenues ;  and  often  for  the  clergy  of  lower  grade,  edih 
cated  in  the  schools,  so  as  not  to  be  on  the  same  level  wit£  their  pre> 
decessors  in  ignorance,  nothing  was  left  but  the  reversion.  Men 
appealed  to  usage  in  defence  o!  this  abuse.i  Those  ofl^en  enriched 
themselves  the  most,  who  cared  Uttle  or  nothing  for  the  service  of  the 
church,  to  the  injury  of  those  who  labored  hardest,  but  who  re- 
ceived little  or  notlung  at  all  from  the  revenues,  and  had  to  be  content 
with  the  expectancy .8 

K  people  taken  from  the  then  rude  order  of  kmghts,  men  who 
sought  in  the  revenues  of  the  church  only  the  means  of  comfortable 
or  luxurious  living,  could  acquire  church  benefices  without  any  further 
preparation,  it  may  be  readily  inferred  what  ignorance  and  rudeness 
must  have  prevailed  among  the  clergy.  A  Ratherius  must  exhort 
his  clergy  not  to  frequent  the  public  houses,  for  the  purpose  of  drink- 
ing, not  to  get  drunk,  not  to  a{)pear  with  the  marks  of  intoxioatbn  at 
tiie  altar,  not  to  keep  dogs  and  falcons  for  the  chase,  not  to  wear  weir  , 
pons,  not  to  come  to  the  altar  with  side-swords  and  in  spurs.  To  be 
sure  Batherius  labored  in  a  country  where  the  corruption  of  Hie  churdi 
had  reached  its  highest  pitch,^ 

The  influence  of  a  secular  family  mterest  could  not  be  prevented 
from  insinuating  itself,  in  the  appointments  to  church  offices,  by  the 
laws  of  celibacy  ;  for  as  Boniface  had  already  met  with  much  resist- 
ance in  mtroducing  these  laws,  so  the  disregard  to  them  became 
continually  more  common.^  Batiderius  found  it  was  a  common  thing  for 
clergymen  to  live  in  wedlock,  and  to  leave  their  property  to  tibeir 
children  ;  in  which  way  property  of  the  church,  wrongfiilly  inherited, 
became  private  property.  He  found  it  customary  for  the  sons  of 
clergymen  to  become  clergymen  again,  for  children  fit)m  the  families 
of  clergymen  to  marry  into  them  again ;  so  that  he  must  entreat 

qualitatis  conjectara  opera  cd.     Ballerin.  *  Rathchns  says :  Qui  majus  Deo  in  ec- 

t.  376,  or  D  Achery  Spicilegia  T.  I.  f.  clesia  exhibent  servUium,  aat   nihil  ut 

358.  modicam  accipiant^  qui    pacne  nihil   de 

*  The  bishop  Ratherius,  who  failed  in  famulitio   unqaam   actitant  domini,  locor 

all  his  attempts  to  have  tiie  income  of  the  pletcs  de  rebus  ecclcsiasticis  fiant. 

church  benefices  divided  more  equally,  and  ^  Vid.  Rather,  synod ica  ad  presbyteitM, 

in  a  manner  more  conducive  to  the  benefit  f.  377  and  378.    D'Achcry  1.  c.    In  order 

of  the  church,  among  the  haughty  and  in-  to  accustom  his  clergy  to  do  withont  the 

tractable     clergy    who    were     combined  common    game    of   dice,  the  archbishop 

against  lam,  says  on  this  subject :  Quod  Wibold  of  Cambray  invented  for  hia  dio- 

ceneraliter  omnibus  est  Cicricis  dclcgntum,  cese    an    ingenious    game   of   dice,  with 

ita  inac<iualiter  et  per  massaritias  (by  the  stones  named  after  the  Christian  virtaef, 

single  estates  apportioned    as    benefices)  clericis  alcae  amatoribus  regularcm  ladmn 

dividere.  nt  quidom  illomm  inde  fiant  ex  artificiose  composuit,  quo  in  scholia  se  ex* 

paaperrimis  locapletissimi,  quidam  mediO"  ercentes  saecularem  et  jnrgiosam     aleam 

enter,  quidam  paene  nihil  ex  co  aocipiant  refugerent.    See  Balderick*s  Chronicle  of 

omnino  per  usum  et  consuetudinem  illo-  Cambray,  1. 1,  c.  88. 

mm  quos  jamdiu  tenet  barathnim;  i.  e.  *  In  Normandy  the  marriage  of  bishops 

those  from  whom  this  dissolution  of  the  was,  in  truth,  a  common  thing :  Saccrdo&ei 

canonical   life    had  originally  proceeded,  ac  summi  pontificos  libere  conjogata  et 

whom  ho  dejicribes  as  bein^  m  hell.    See  anna  portantes  ut  laici  erant.     See  the 

his  tract  De  discordia  inter  ip.<um  et  Cleri-  Life  of  lierluin,  abbot  of  Bee,  in  the  ele- 

oos.    D'Achery  1.  c,  f.  364.  opp.  Ballorin.  f.  vcnth  century.   Mabillon  Acta  Sanct.  O.B 

487.  Saec  YL  P.  IL  £  344 
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Aem,  at  least,  not  to  allow  their  sons  to  become  clergymen  again, 
nor  their  daughters  to  marry  clergymen,  lest  this  criminal,  imspiritoal 
mode  of  life,  should  be  propagated  without  end.^  And  Atto,  bishop 
of  Vercelli,  in  a  letter  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  complains  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  church  funds  thus  became  alienated  and  dissi- 
pated.3  In  order  to  prevent  this,  and  to  discountenance  the  ma^ 
liage  of  the  clergy,  laws  were  passed,  requiring  that  no  son  of  a  priest, 
deacon,  or  subdeacon,  should  be  ordained  to  the  clerical  office.^  The 
pons  Adalbero  of  Metz  considered  it  unjust,  however,  to  expose  the 
sons  of  the  clergy  to  a  disgrace  not  incurred  by  any  fault  of  their 
own,  as  with  God  there  was  no  respect  of  persons,  and  he  who  feared 
God  and  wrought  righteousness,  was  accepted  of  him.^ 

The  eflforts  directed  against  the  licentiousness  of  the  clergy  by 
Dunstan  archbishop  of  Canterbury ,»  by  Ratherius  of  Verona,  and  by 
Atto  of  Vercelli,  in  the  tenth  century,  grew  out  of  the  same  wants, 
and  had  the  same  tendency,  with  the  great  plan  of  reformation  consti- 
kiting  the  epoch  of  Hildebrand.  The  effort  to  reclaim  the  clergy  to 
a  mode  of  life  better  becoming  their  sacred  vocation,  went  hand  in 
hand  with  the  effort  to  procure  obedience  to  the  laws  of  celibacy.  It 
was  the  struggle  to  support  culture  against  barbarism,  the  dignity  of 
the  priesthood  against  its  desecration  ;  and  as  the  requisition  of  celi- 
bacy was  closely  connected  with  the  prevailing  conception  of  the  idea 
of  the  priesthood,  hence  but  few  could  defend,  with  a  purely  Christian 
interest  and  on  principle,  the  marriage  of  the  clergy ;  tiiough  this 
may  have  been  done,  perhaps,  by  the  Scottish  clergy,  who  had  inher- 
itoa  from  their  ancestors  a  more  liberal  spirit,  and  who  were  chal- 
lenged by  the  opponents  of  the  strict  church  discipline  of  archbiahc^ 
Donstan,^  to  defend  their  cause  ;  and  thou^  it  must  have  been  done 
irr  Ulric,  bishop  of  Augsburg,  in  the  ninth  century,  if  we  may  con- 
ttder  as  genuine  the  letter  to  pope  Nicholas  I,  which  is  ascribed  to  a 
person  of  that  nameJ    Archbishop  Dunstan,  by  a  firmness  of  will 

'^  See  D^Acheiy  I.  c.  f.  371 :   Quia  prohi-  party  opposed  to  the  Hildebrandian  plan 

tei  a  mulieribus  nuUo  modo  valetis,  says  of  reform,  a  party  which,  no  doubt,  took 

he  to  his  clergy.  the  liberty  to  forge  records  against  the  law 

*  TJnde  meretrices  omantnr,  ecclcsioe  of  celibacy,  like  the  above  cited  (p.  383) 
vistantnr,  pauperes  tribulantur.  D'Achcry  decrees  of  the  council  of  Tribur ;  and 
L  e.  f.  439.  most  probably  this  letter  is  to  be  referred 

'  See  the  eonndl  of  Bonrges,  Bituricen-  to  this  last  riildebrandian  epoch.    In  this 

W  ft  lOei.  c.  XL  tract,  the  arguments  derived  from  the  Old 

'  *  The  abbot  Adalbero's  contemporary,  and  New  Testaments  are  arrayed  against 

who  wrote  his  life,  says  in  relation  to  this :  the  law  of  celibacy,  which  arguments  (see 

Bpiflconi  rai  temporis  aliqui  fastn  super-  above,  p.  383)  were  adduced  by  the  defend- 

Mm,  aliqui  simplicitate  cordis  filios  sacer-  ers  of  priestiv  marriase  in  the  age  of  Hil- 

dotam  ad  sacros  ordines  admittere  dcdig-  debrand.      I'he    author    points    to    the 

nabentur.    Labbe,  Bibliothec.  Ms.  T.  I.  f.  melancholr    consequences    arising    from 

$77.  forced  celibacy.    He  by  no  means  abso- 

*  Comp.  respecting  him  the  admirable  lutely  rejects  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy 
exposition    in    Lappenberg's    History  of  but    is   of  the    opinion,   that   the   pope 
XogUind,  Bd.  I.  p.  400,  etc.  should  simply  exhort  to  the  observance  of 

•see  08bom,Xife  of  Dunstan,  1.  I.  c.  8.  celibacy,  not' lav  down  a  common  law  for 

f  47,  at  the  19th  of  May.  alL   He  should  leave  it  free  for  each  indivi- 

*  This  tract  (published  by  Martene  and  dual  to  take  upon  himself  the  vow  of  celi* 
Diirand,  in  the  coUectio  amplissima  T.  I.  bacy  or  not,  as  he  pleased,  and  he  should 
t449.)  bean  altogether  the  stamp  of  a  have  no  authority  to  require  the  obeerv* 
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and  energy  of  character,  before  which  even  the  secular  power  gubmia* 
sively  bowed,  was  enabled  to  carry  his  point  in  the  English  church ; 
but  bishop  Ratherius,  under  less  favorable  circumstances,  addresang 
himself  to  the  work  with  less  coolness  and  wisdom,  and  hurried  by 
his  pious  zeal  into  the  indulgence  of  passion,  proved  inferior  to  the 
task  of  contending  successfully  with  a  barbarized  clergy.  So  much 
the  more  was  he  reproached  with  his  devotion  to  books,  a  habit  so 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  tastes  and  inclinations  of  such  a  clergy.* 
When  he  was  intending  to  resume  the  oversight  over  the  management 
of  Ae  church  property,  with  a  view  to  check  the  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings which  had  come  to  his  notice,  the  clergy,  who  had  no  wish  to 
surrender  their  independence  in  this  respect,  affected  the  utmost  con- 
cern lest  their  bishop  should  forfeit  something  of  his  dignity.  **It 
is  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  bishop  —  said  they  —  to  measure  out 
com  and  wine,  and  to  distribute  the  avails  to  the  clergy."  To  this 
Ratherius  replied :  "  It  is  very  true,  that  the  bishops  might  commit 
such  business  to  presbyters  and  deacons,  could  they  find  any  that 
might  be  trusted.  But  when  a  bishop  is  necessitated  to  do  this 
by  his  own  hands,  no  feeling  of  pride  should  deter  him  ;  for  with  such 
A  course  He  is  by  no  means  displeased,  who  said :  '  He  who  would  be 
greatest  among  you,  let  him  be  your  minister.'  "^ 

Though  in  the  preceding  period  many  laws  had  been  passed  against 
the  abuse  of  the  practice  of  absolute  ordinations,3  and  agunst  the 
evils  arising  from  a  vagrant  clergy  (clericos  vagos  et  acephalos)  who 
made  themselves  independent  of  the  oversight  of  the  bishops ;  yet  m 
the  ninth  century  these  abuses  reached  their  highest  pitch,  and  so  long 
as  simony  prevailed  in  the  church,  neither  could  this  evil  be  repressed. 
An  Agobard,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  had  surely  good  cause  to  be  zealous 
for  the  dignity  of  the  spiritual  order  and  calling,  and  to  lament  over 
its  degradation,  when  many  of  the  nobles  procured  the  most  unsuitable 
men,  sometimes  their  own  slaves,  to  be  ordained  as  priests,  and  ent 
ployed  these,  their  own  bondsmen,  sometimes  mechanically  to  perform 
the  rites  of  worship  in  the  chapels  of  their  castles,  sometimes  to  d»- 
charge  at  the  same  time  the  most  menial  ser\'ices,  to  feed  their 
hounds,  and  to  wait  upon  their  tables.*    The  bishops  assembled  at  Pa- 

once  of  such  a  vow,  except  from  those  nobis  prius  dcbcrent  pereuaderc,  ut  in  con- 

who  hod  voluntarily  undertaken  it    Christ  spectu  ejus,  cujus  nuda  omnia  et  aperta  sunt 

says :    Qui    potest   capere,  capiat     Isti  conspectui,  erubesciimus   peccatores  esse, 

nescio  undo  instigati  dicunt :  Qui  non  po-  quam    in   conspcctu    hominum    homines 

test  capcre,  feriatur  anathemate.     Many  esse. 

suffered  themselves  to  be  misled,  by  tlie  *  They  said  of  him,  as  D'Achery  cites: 

one-sided    interest   of    their   hierarchical  Solus  si  licerct  toU  die  sederet,  libros  yer- 

standing-ground,  to  say  it  was  better  for  saret  vel  rcversaret.  Vid.  qualitatis  oonjeo 

the  clergy  to  maintain  unlawful  conncc-  tura  in  D'Achery,  f.  859. 

tions,  provided  they  were  unknown  to  the  *  L.  c.  f.  347  beginning. 

laity,  than  to  confess  before  the  laity  to  a  '  The  ordinationes  abiBolutae.     See  Vd. 

regular   marriage.     Against   such   scnti-  III.  p.  108. 

ments,  the  interest  of  Christian  morality  *  See  Agobard's  book  De  piivilepo  et 

here  beautifully  expresses    itself:    Quod  jure  saccrdotii,  wh'ch  book  taking  tor  its 

profecto  non  dicerent,  si  ex  illo  vel  in  illo  point  of  departure  ;he  then  existing  notion 

essent,  qui  dicit  per  prophctam  ;  vae  vobis  of  the  priesthood,  was  opposed  to  this  de- 

Pharisaei  qui  omnia  propter  homines  faci-  gradation  of  it,  c.  XI. :  l^oeditas  nostri  tem- 

tit.  Matth.  23:  5.    Fraeposteri,  homines,  qui  poris  onuii  lachrymarum  fonte  plorandA, 
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?ia,i  in  the  year  853,  who  by  the  myitation  of  ihe  emperor  Lewis  came 
leather  to  deliberate  on  the  beet  means  for  reforniing  the  church,  o<mi- 
phoned  that  the  multiplication  of  chapels  in  castles  contributed  greatly 
to  the  decline  of  the  parochial  worship  and  to  the  neglect  of  preaching, 
the  nobles  being  satisfied  with  the  mechanical  performance  of  mass  by 
ibrir  priests,  and  taking  no  further  ccmcem  in  the  public  worship  of 
God  ;^  whence  it  happened,  that  ttie  parish  churches  were  frequented 
only  by  the  poor,  while  the  rich  and  noble  had  no  opportunity  of  hear> 
ing  sermons  calculated  to  recall  their  thoughts  from  the  eartiily  con- 
ceitis  in  which  they  were  absorbed,  and  to  remind  them  of  the  oppres- 
idoiis  suffered  by  the  poor.^  The  council  of  Pavia  also,  in  the  year 
850,  issued  a  canon*  against  those  vagrant  clergy  (clerici  acephali). 
It  was  indeed  a  praiseworthy  thing — the  council  declared  —  that  the 
laii^  should  be  desirous  of  having  the  mass  celebrated  continually  in 
their  houses ;  but  they  should  employ  for  this  purpose  none  but  eccle- 
siastics duly  approved  by  the  bishops.*  The  people  were  warned 
against  ecclesiastics  and  monks  roving  about  from  one  district  to  an- 
other, who  disseminated  many  errors.^ 

The  abuse  of  the  right  of  patronage,  which  we  already  noticed  as 
existing  in  the  preceding  period,  made  continual  and  rapid  strides  also 
atmd  the  confusions  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries ;  so  that  the  de- 
Boendants  of  church-founders  carried  on  a  certain  traffic  with  the 
dmrches,^  or  exercised  an  oppressive  lordship,  with  arbitrary  extoxv 
iioiis,  over  the  parish  priests  appointed  over  the  churches  built  by 
their  ancestors.^  To  put  a  stop  to  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  ri^t 
of  patronage,  the  council  of  SeHgenstadt^  in  1020,  decreed,  that  no 

kjman  should  confer  a  church  on  a  priest  without  the  concurrence  of 

• 

qwindo    increbait    consnctndo  impia,  at  fiicere  solid  sunt,  venire  non  remterint)  ad*- 

psene  nollns  inveniatar  qoantulumcunque  moneri  utique  possent,  ut  eleemosjnis  pec- 

proficiens  ad  honores  et  gloriam  tempora-  cata  saa  reoimerent,  at  a  flaxo  rerum  tern* 

lem,  qui  non  domcsticam  habeat  sacerdo-  poraliam  Be  abstiaerent    Adxnoaendi  sont^ 

tm,  non  coi  obediat,  sed  a  qao  inoessanter  igitar  poteatcs,  at  ad  inajores  ecclesias,  abi 

ezigat  licitam  simul  atque  illicitam  obe-  praedicationcm  audire  possant^oonveiuanti 

dientiam,  ita  at  pleriqae  inveniantar,  qai  et  qaantom  dono  omnipotentii  Dei  divitiis' 

ant  id  mensas  ministrent  aat  saccata  vina  et  honoribas  caeteros  antecedant,  tanto  ad 

nUfoeantf  aut  canes  ducant,  aut  caballos,  aadienda  praecepta  conditoris  soi  alacriot 

qidbos  feminae  sedent,  rcgant  aat  agellos  festincnt    Harduin.  Concil.  T.  Y.  f.  9S. 

pnmdeant    The  contemptuoas  words  are  ^  C.  18. 

quoted,  with  which  a  person  of  this  class  *  C.  23. 

•Implied  for  the  ordination  of  one  of  his  ser-  *  In  the  Life  of  Godehard,  bishop  of  Hi!* 

vi|it8 :  Habeo  annm  clericionem,  quern  mi-  desheim,  it  is  stated  (c.  IV.  ^  26.) :  Illos, 

Id  nvtriTi  de  senris  meis,  volo  at  ordines  qai  vel  monachico  vel  canonico  vel  etiam 

in  mihi  presbyteram.  Graeco  habita  per  regiones  et  regna  discard 

*  ^dnam.  rant,  prorsas  exccrabator. 

■  Agobard :  Tantam,  at  habeant  presby-  ''  As  Agobard  complains,  De  dispensa- 

(08  proprios,  qaoram  oocasione  deserant  tione  rerum  ecclesiasticaram,  c.  15. 

eoolenas  teniores  et  officia  pablica.  "  See  the  work  of  bishop  Jonas  of  Or- 

'  Qaidam  laici  et  maxime  potentes  ac  leans:  De  Institutione  laicali,  L  II.  c.  IS. 

noiUles,  qaos  stadiosias  ad  praedicationem  D'Achery  spicil.  T.  II.  f.  293.    Solent  di- 

Tinire  opportebat^  jaxta  domos  saas  basiii-  cere ;  ille  presbyter  molta  de  mea  acqairit 

cu  habent,  in  quibas  divinum  aadientes  ecclesia,  (jaapropter  toIo,  at  de  eo,  quod  de 

officiam  ad  majores  ecclesias  rarius  venire  mea  acqairit,  ad  votam  meam  mihi  serriat, 

ooiifiteyerant.    £t  dam  soli  afflictl  et  paa-  sin  alias  meam  nltra  non  habebit  eccle- 

peirti  reiliant,  quid  alind,  quam  at  mala  siam. 

Mtienter  ferant,  illis  praedicandam  est!  *  C.  13. 
Bi  astem  dMtes,  qui  panperibtu  iiyiiriam 
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the  iHflhop,  who  or  his  representatiye  must  first  ezamiiie  and  Meerbin 
whether  the  cancUdate  were  of  sach  an  age,  and  of  such  maimeiB  and 
knowledge,  as  that  a  community  could  be  safely  committed  to  lus  care. 

In  general,  ike  contemplation  of  eccleoastical  relations  in  this  pe- 
riod teaches  us,  that  the  multitude  of  abuses  in  them  was  weD  calco- 
lated  to  elicit  the  plan  for  a  thorough  reformation,  such  as  was  pro- 
posed on  the  basis  of  their  own  papistico-theocratical  system  by  the 
Hildebrandian  party. 

Having  thus  considered  the  constitution  of  the  clergy,  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  constitution  of  the  monastic  life,  wUch  in  the  church  his- 
tory of  the  middle  ages  must  from  the  present  time  become  for  us  a 
special  object  of  attention. 


m.   THE  MONASTIC  LIFE. 

Monachism,  which  in  the  beginning,  by  its  austerity  of  life  and  leat 
ous  activity  in  the  service  of  God,  had  presented  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  corruption  which  prevailed  among  the  clergy,  was  finally  drawn 
itself  also  into  the  current  of  barbarism.  The  rich  possesions  which 
they  owed  to  the  deprivations  and  toils  of  their  original  founders, 
brought  corruption  into  the  monasteries.  The  austere  virtues  of  the 
monks,  that  had  sprung  up  and  thrived  in  poverty  and  in  want,  per- 
ished in  the  midst  of  abundance ;  besides,  the  wesdth  of  the  monaste- 
ries excited  the  covetous  lon^ngs  of  noble  laymen  and  worldly-minded 
eccle^astics,^  who  contrived  to  get  possession  of  them,  and  then  dis* 
posed  of  the  funds  according  to  their  pleasure.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  degeneracy  of  monachism  operated  to  call  forth  new  at- 
tempts at  reformation  and  new  eflforts  to  restore  the  ancient  severity— 
as  indeed  had  often  happened  before  in  earlier  times. 

Such  a  reformer  of  the  monastic  life  was  the  abbot  Benedict  of 
Aniane,  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century.  He  sprang  ftom  a  re- 
spectable family  in  Languedoc,  not  far  from  Montpelier,  where  he  was 
bom  about  the  year  750.  He  served  first  in  the  court  of  king  Pipin, 
and  next  in  that  of  his  successor,  Charlemagne.  Disgusted,  while  yet 
a  youth,  with  the  life  at  court  and  in  the  world,  he  resolved  to  forsake 
it,  and  to  begin  a  life  of  entire  consecration  to  God.  The  only  diffi- 
culty now  remaining  in  his  mind  was  to  determine  what  mode  of  life  he 
should  pursue,  whether  to  travel  as  a  pilgrim,  or,  in  partnership  with 
another,  to  pasture  for  nothing  the  flocks  of  the  people,  or  Whether  to 
plant  himseljf  down  in  some  city  as  a  shoe-maker,  and  distribute  the 
avails  of  his  labor  in  alms  to  the  poor.  He  finally  decided  in  favor 
of  the  monastic  life ;  and  his  deliverance  in  a  case  where  his  life  was 
endangered,  hastened  him  in  the  execution  of  his  plan.    In  the  year 

*  The  abbot  Benedict  of  Aniane,  pres-  obtincri  cleridi.    See  the  Life  of  Benedicti 

ently  to  be  mentioned,  was  obliged  to  com-  by  his  scholar  Ardo,  at  the  12th  Febrnaiy, 

plain  before  the  emperor  Lewis  the  Pious,  c  9. 
monif  teria  fugatis  monachis  a  secularibtu 
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774,  when  diving  into  a  well  to  rescue  a  drowning  brother,  he  came 
near  losing  his  own  life.  But  having  saved  his  brother  and  escaped 
himself,  he  made  a  vow  thenceforth  to  renounce  the  world.  Become 
a  monk,  he  disciplined  himself  by  the  most  rigid  austerities.  The 
role  of  Benedict  itself  seemed  to  him  too  lax  in  its  requisitions,  to  be 
suited  only  for  beginners  and  weaklings ;  he  aspired  rather  after  that 
higher  ideal  of  monachism  presented  in  the  ancient  rules  of  the  East. 
He  soon  found,  however,  that  those  oriental  rules  were  not  calculated 
for  these  districts  and  men,  while  the  Benedictine  rule  was  better 
suited  to  form  the  many  for  the  spiritual  life,  and  proposed  a  mark 
which  could  more  certainly  be  reached  under  the  given  circumstances. 
And  he  now  made  it  his  object  to  reform  the  degenerate  monasticism 
of  his  age  according  to  the  model  of  this  ancient  nlle  of  the  West. 
He  was  joined  by  continually  increasing  numbers,  who  caught  his 
own  enthusiasm  for  the  old  monastic  life ;  and  at  Aniane  in.Langue- 
doc,  he  founded  the  first  famous  monastery  answering  to  his  idea, 
whence  as  a  centre  his  activity  as  a  reformer  extended  in  a  continu- 
ally widening  compass.  By  him  the  monks  were  brought  back  again 
both  to  habits  of  industry  and  to  zeal  for  doing  good  with  their  earn- 
ings. In  a  time  of  severe  famine,  he  assembled  multitudes  of  the 
starving  poor  around  the  monastery.  Their  haggard  looks  moved  his 
compassion,  and  he  would  fain  have  helped  them  all,  but  was  at  a  loss 
where  to  find  means  of  sustenance  suflScient  for  so  many.  Trusting 
in  God,  he  cheerfully  went  to  work.'  He  first  directed  so  much  of  the 
grain  in  store  to  be  laid  aside,  as  would  be  required  to  support  the 
monks  until  the  next  harvest,  and  then  all  the  rest  to  be  daily  distrib* 
uted,  by  monks  appointed  for  that  purpose,  among  the  poor.  Also 
meat  and  milk  were  dealt  out  to  them  dsuly,  and  the  poor  that  flocked 
hither  &om  all  quarters  built  themselves  huts  around  the  monastery,  in 
tending  to  reside  there  until  the  next  harvest.  Thrice  when  the  store 
of  grain  set  apart  for  the  poor  was  found  to  be  exhausted,  he  allowed 
a  portion  to  be  taken  from  that  reserved  for  the  monks.  Such  was 
the  influence  of  his  example,  that  every  one  of  the  monks  spared  all 
he  could  from  his  own  rations  of  food,  and  conveyed  it  secretiy  to 
these  poor  people. — At  the  same  time,  he  made  the  monasteries  seata 
of  reli^ous  culture  and  study,  to  promote  which  he  collected  together 
a  library  in  his  convent.^  Among  the  marks  of  the  genuinely  Ghria- 
ttan  spirit  which  governed  him,  we  may  observe  that  when  bondsmen 
were  given  to  the  monastery,  he  declined  to  receive  them,  but 
demanded  their  manumission  .^  After  many  convents  had  already 
been  reformed  by  the  efibrts  of  this  abbot,  the  emperor  Lewis  the  Pious« 
who  had  a  high  respect  for  him,  placed  all  the  West-Frank  monaste- 
ries under  his  supervision ;  and  at  the  diet  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  the 

^  Qaia  nihil  dcest  timentibiu  Deum,  says  sionibas  aliquid  conforre  monasterio  rellet, 

his  biographer  of  him.  suscipiebat     Si  vero   servos  ancillasquo 

'  See  his  Life,  c  V.  ^  25 :  Institait  can-  copulari  niteretar,  refogiebat,  nee  passns 

tores,  docuit  lectorcs,  habait  grammaticos,  est  qaemquam  per  idem  tempns  per  char- 
et  sdentia  scriptiiranim  peritos,  libromm  .  tam  monasterio  tradi,  sed  ut  flereat  liberi 

moltitadinem  congregavit  imperabat 

*  L.  c.  c  IIL  §  13.    Si  qaii  de  posset- 
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jrear  817,  he  published  a  monastic  role  drawn  up  by  himself  after 
the  model  of  the  Benedictine  role,  for  all  the  monasteries  of  ih& 
Frank  em^nre. 

Though  Benedict  set  an  example  to  his  monks  of  strict  self-control, 
and  labored  eame^y  to  form  them  to  it,  still  an  outward  asceticism 
was  not  to  him  the  highest  of  all  mos.  He  not  oolj  confessed,  but 
showed  by  his  conduct  and  teaching,  that  humility  and  love  constitute 
the  essence  of  the  Christian  life.  Chastity  without  humility,  he  was  ac- 
customed to  say,  is  not  acceptable  to  Goa.^  Thus  he  labored  till  he  was 
seventy  years  old.  The  day  before  his  death,  which  happened  on  the 
11th  of 'Feb.  821,  he  took  leave  of  his  monks  in  a  short  letter  of  exhor- 
tation,' and  also  of  Nebridius,  archbishop  of  Lyons.  To  the  latter  he 
writes :  ^^  Know,  dearest  father,  that  I  am  in  my  last  struggle ;  I  has- 
ten to  the  end ;  already  my  soul  is  parting  from  the  body,  and  in  this 
life  I  can  never  hope  to  see  you  agam  witii  the  eye  of  sense.  May  He 
who  is  able  to  make  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean,  a  righteous  man 
out  of  a  sinner,  grant  to  us,  that  we  may  together  attain  to  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  everlasting  kingdom,  there  to  sing  a  new  song  with  all  the 
saints."^  While  engaged,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  February,  in 
repeating  tiie  church  breviary,  he  felt  his  powers  fail,  and  exclaiming, 
"  I  can  go  no  farther,"  he  added,  "  Lord,  deal  with  thy  servant  ao- 
cording  to  thy  mercy,"  breathing  out  his  spirit  in  prayer. 

This  reformer  of  monachism  left  behind  him,  then,  the  first  example 
of  a  larger  society,  uniting  together  many  monks  in  several  monasteries 
under  one  common  head.  But  this  single  experiment  was  still  insuffi- 
cient to  stay  the  destruction  which,  in  these  times,  was  seizing  moih 
achism,  no  less  than  the  clergy.  The  monasteries  fell  a  prey  to 
worldly  minded  bishops  and  greedy  barons,  and  in  the  absence  of  s|H]v 
itual  oversight,  discipline  among  the  monks  became  relaxed.  Thus  we 
find  a  synod  at  Trosley,  in  the  year  909,  lamenting  over  the  universal 
decay  of  monachism,  now  fallen  mto  contempt  with  tiie  laity  ;^  and  they 
traced  it  to  the  circumstance,  that  nearly  all  the  Frank  monasteries 
were  then  in  the  hands  of  lay-abbots.  This  corruption  of  monachism 
would  necessarily  awaken  the  effort  after  a  new  and  thorough-going 
reformation  in  all  such  as  sought,  in  the  monastic  life,  a  refuge  from 
the  world,  a  school  for  the  cultivation  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  habits 
of  ri^d  self-discipline. 

'  Esto  casto  corpore  et  hnmilis  corde,  '  Hie  qui  potest  facere  de  immimdo  mim- 

(][iioniain  Deo  accepta  non  est  superba  cas-  dum,  de  pcccatore  justum,  de  impio  cas- 

titas  aut  humilitas  inquinata,  ana  to  many  turn,  faciat  nos  pariter  regno  perfrui  sempi- 

he  was  wont  to  say :  **  If  it  seem  to  you  im-  terno  ibique  cum  omnibus  Sanctis  cantaro 

possible  to  observe  many  commandments,  canticum  novum. 

then  keep  only  this  one  little  command-  *  The  svnod  says  of  the  monks,  who 

ment :  Depart  from  evil  and  do  good,  Ps.  were  forced  even  by  the  want  of  the  means 

S7:  27."    See  ^  30  according  to  the  edition  of  sustenance,  as  no  one  provided  for  them, 

of  Mabillon  Saec.  IV.  P.  I.    This  belongs  to  wander  from  one  place  to  another  (c  UI) : 

to  the  portion  wliich  is  wanting  in  the  Bol-  Quia  non  solum  a  vulgo  nullo  distare  fi- 

landist  edition.  dentur  vitae  merito ;  sed  etiam  propter  infi- 

'  He  wrote  to  these :  In  ultimis  constitu-  ma,  quae  sectantur  opera,  desplcctionif  ex- 

tna  ignoro,  utrum  jam  vos  videre  (jueam.  positi  sunt  ludibrio. 
Kostis,  qualiter  totis,  quantum  valui,  nisi- 
bos,  quamdin  potui,  vitae  exhortationis  ex- 
tmpm  mooBtniTi  soUidtiif  Testmin. 
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Such  an  institution  was  founded  by  count  Berno,  of  Borgundv,  who, 
jUssatisfied  with  the  effeminacy  of  the  majority  of  tiie  monks  of  his  time, 
sought  to  restore,  in  a  number  of  monasteries,  the  ancient  severity. 
He  died  in  the  year  927.  Still  more  conspicuous  was  his  successor 
Odo.  He  was  tiie  son  of  a  man  of  rank,  who,  by  a  singular  departure 
from  the  habits  of  the  noble  laity  of  his  times,  had  given  himself  to 
studies,  and  was  also  distinguished  for  his  piety.  He  dedicated  his  son, 
bom  in  the  year  879,  to  St.  Martin,  and  the  remembrance  of  this  dedi- 
cation produced  afterwards  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  young 
man.  In  the  service  of  a  prince,  in  the  occupations  of  the  chase,  and 
amid  other  amusements  of  the  knightiy  order,  he  had  forgotten  the 
books,  a  relish  for  wluch  had  been  given  him  by  his  education,  and  he 
had  been  led  away  from  the  devotional  bent  received  by  him  in  child- 
hood ;  but  the  deeply  impressed  images  of  his  earlier  years  made  their 
power  felt  in  his  soul.  In  frightful  dreams,  he  heard  himself  ac- 
cused for  these  frivolous  pursuits ;  he  felt  dissatisfied  with  his  present 
occupations,  and  could  not  repress  the  longmg  after  a  higher  life.^  A 
disorder  which  seemed  incurable,  long-continued  and  violent  turns  of 
head-ache,  induced  him  to  seek  relief  of  St.  Martin,  and  at  tiie  age  of 
nineteen  he  joined  the  foundation  of  the  canonical  priests  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, to  whom  his  childhood  was  dedicated,  at  Tours.  He  afterwards 
became  eminent  for  his  piety  and  knowledge,  awakened  many  from  a 
worldly  life  to  penitence,  and  became  their  guide  in  tiie  spintual  life. 
Long  had  he  travelled  m  vain  through  France,  with  one  of  his  disciples, 
in  quest  of  a  monastery  suited  to  Us  wishes  ;  until  they  heard  of  the 
convent  founded  by  Berno  at  Cluny  in  Burgundy,  and  here  he  found 
all  that  he  desired.  His  attainments  in  knowledge  were  here  brought 
to  good  account,  and  the  school  was  placed  under  his  direction.  Berno 
bequeathed  to  him,  by  will,  the  oversight  of  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
monasteries  founded  or  reformed  by  Imn ;  and  the  abbey  of  Cluny,  in 
particular,  was  made  the  seat  from  which  a  new  reformation  of  mona- 
ohism  proceeded.  Odo  was  a  man,  as  his  writings  testify,  and  as  we 
shall  more  fully  show  when  we  come  to  speak  of  his  character  in  the 
history  of  Chnstian  life,  deeply  penetrated  with  the  consciousness  of 
iike  corruption  of  the  church  among  clergy,  monks,  and  laity ;  a  man 
full  of  zeal  for  the  renovation  of  the  Christian  life,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  was  very  far  from  placing  the  essence  of  Christian  perfection 
in  a  rigid  practice  of  asceticism,  though  he  endeavored  to  oppose  the 
Beverity  of  monachism  to  the  secularized  life  of  the  clergy  and  monks 
of  his  time,  and  to  awaken  an  enthusiasm  in  its  favor.^  As  contrasted 
with  this  prevailing  corruption,  the  example  of  his  pious  zeal  and  of  his 
severity  of  life  was  so  much  the  more  powerful,  and  he  acquired  great 
authority.   The  pope  sent  for  him  to  come  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of 

'  Odo  Btatcd  to  the  monk  Johannes,  who  '  In  his  Collationes  1.  IL  c  VI,  f.  191, 
wrote  his  life,  what  he  experienced  at  that  Bibliotheca  Cloniaoensis,  he  says :  Ipsi  per 
time  :  Quanto  amplins  me  ingerebam  hu-  qnos  saecolares  corrigi  debuerant,  eos  ad 
Jnscemodi  lusibus,  tanto  rediebam  moerens  contemptom  mandatorom  Dei  per  sua  ma- 
fine  omni  effectu  et  fatigatione  confossns.  la  exempla  instigant 
I^  L  §  S,  in  Mabillon  Saec  V,  and  in  the  Bib- 
Bothica  Cloniacensis. 
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restoring  peace  between  prmces,  and  he  was  frequently  invited  by  Hie 
nobles  to  reform  monasteries. 

At  his  death,  in  942,  he  left  behind  him  a  worthy  successor,  in  tfie 
abbot  Aymar,  and  this  new  association  of  monks  continually  acquired 
greater  influence,  in  producing  a  reformation  of  monacfaismJ  More 
oonspicuous  still  was  his  successor,  the  abbot  Majolus.  When  amid 
the  disturbances  in  Rome,  by  which  the  papal  dignity  was  so  dee[dy 
degraded,  apphcation  was  made  to  ifae  young  emperor  Otho  11,  in 
975,  to  secure  the  election  of  a  suitable  pope,  this  prince  called  the 
abbot  Majolus  to  Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  him  on  flie 
subject,  and,  by  the  most  influential  men  around  the  emperor's  persooi 
Majolus  himself  was  demanded  for  ifae  oflSce.  The  latter,  howerer^ 
did  not  consider  himself  competent  to  manage  the  multitude  of  secu- 
lar affidrs  in  Rome,  and  preferred  his  allotted  calling.^  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  abbot  Odilo,  who  obtained  deserved  praise,  on  account  of 
his  charitable  works,  especially  among  the  poor  people,  during  a 
severe  famine  in  France.  After  all  the  granaries  and  magazines  of 
the  monasteries  had  been  emptied,  he  ordered  the  precious  eccleaaa- 
tical  vessels  to  be  melted  up,  and  sold  the  ornaments  of  the  church,  to 
alleviate  the  extreme  distress.^  And  it  was  he,  too,  by  whose  inSxk' 
ence  the  truce  of  Grod,  ahready  mentioned,  was  instituted.  Another 
influential  man,  abbot  Hugo,  the  friend  of  Hildebrand,  concludes  the 
aeries  of  the  presidents  of  this  association  of  monks,  during  the 
present  period ;  and  his  activity  extended  into  the  next  period.  By 
means  of  these  societies,  growing  out  of  the  reformation  of  monachism, 
a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  zeal  in  favor  of  this  mode  of  life  ;  and 
sach  a  union  of  the  scattered  monasteries  under  one  head,  would  grad- 
ually prepare  them  for  being  made  still  more  independent  of  the 
bishops. 

Many  examples  in  the  ancient  church  showed,  tiiat  where  the  moral 
corruption  was  most  excessive,  appeared  also  the  worst  extravagances 
of  a  fiEtnatical  monkish  asceticism,  called  forth  in  antagonism  to  such 
corruption.  So  it  was  in  the  eleventh  century  in  Italy.  Eremites 
planted  themselves  in  the  forests,  where,  in  imitation  of  the  Eastern 
monks,  they  inured  themselves  to  the  severest  deprivations,  favored 
by  the  climate,  which  made  such  deprivations  more  practicable  here 
than  in  other  countries.  Their  simple  habits  of  life  often  enabled 
them  to  reach  a  good  old  age,  sometimes  more  than  a  hundred  years.^ 
The  contrast  which  they  presented  to  the  moral  corruption  in  the  qur- 
itual  and  secular  orders,  p^nnired  for  them  so  much  the  greater  and 


>  In  the  Life  of  abbot  Mijolas,  by  his  '  In  the  above  cited  Life,  \  29,  at  the 

scholar  Nalgod,  it  is  said  concerning  the  11th  of  May,  it  is  stated  that  Mi^los, 

monastery  of  Cluny,  under  abbot  Aymar  when  this  proposal  was  made  to  him,  con- 

(c.  L  §  10) :   Virtus  monasticae  profes-  suited  the  New  Testament  for  a  divine 

nouif,  quae  in   negligentiam   tota   deci-  oracle,  and  first  opening  upon  Uie  text 

dmat,  et  in  ecclesiis  Gallicanis  praecipue  Coloss.  2i  8,  he  looked  upon  this  «a  a 

fiigescebat,  sic  per  eos  est  ad  suom  reror-  warning,  that  he  ought  to  regard  Uie  pro- 

mata  principium.  ut  fere  totus  orbis  reli-  posal  as  a  temptation  to  be  avoided, 

gionis  inde  et  ordinis  veritatem  se  gaudeat  '  8ee  his  Lite  by  Damiani,  c.  IL 

coDseqautom.  *  Damiani  Oposc  61.  ad  yenionem. 
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kaore  universal  respect.  Disciples  in  vast  numbers  collected  around 
them  ;  and  availing  themselves  of  the  respect  still  paid  to  relif^n,  by 
the  rude  and  depraved,  and  of  the  veneration  in  which  they  were 
held  themselves,  they  often  had  it  in  Uieir  power  to  reach  the  con- 
iciences  of  the  proud  knights  and  barons,  who  feared  nothing  else. 
To  this  class  belonged  Romuald,  sprung  from  the  stock  of  the  dukes 
cf  Ravenna.  Of  hun  it  was  said,  by  one  of  the  mighty  lords  of  the 
earth,  that  ^'  No  look  of  an  emperor,  nor  of  any  otiher  mortal,  filled 
him  with  such  terror  as  the  look  of  Romuald.  He  was  at  a  loss 
what  to  say,  or  how  to  excuse  himself."^  His  rebukes  procured 
xedress  for  many  under  oppression.  Those  who  trembled  in  fear  of 
the  vengeance  of  their  rulers,  were  shielded  by  his  potent  inter- 
cessions, which  even  the  emperor  Otho  HI.  treated  with  respect.  From 
his  own  lips,  along  with  many  other  sayings,  which  betray  a  fanatical, 
ascetic,  and  morose  view  of  life,  we  have  also  this  better  word :  ^^  A 
angle  hymn,  sung  from  the  heart  and  with  true  contrition,  is  better 
than  a  hundred  sung  witii  a  wandering  mind.  Let  only  the  bent  and 
iBsposition  of  the  heart  be  right,^  and  no  fears  are  to  be  apprehended 
from  involuntary  thoughts."^  He  settled  in  di£ferent  countries; 
because  the  multitude  of  disciples  brought  around  him  by  the  flood 
of  corruption  in  Italy,  forced  him  to  leave  the  growing  numberSi 
when  too  great  for  his  own  management,  under  the  direction  of  priors, 
and  seek  elsewhere  another  solitude.^  But  especially  renowned  was 
the  assemblage  of  hermitages  founded  by  him  at  Camaldoli,^  in  the 
Florentine  province,  a  short  day's  journey  from  the  city  of  Aremo. 
It  was  fit)m  this  establishment  the  whole  socieW  derived  its  name, 
Camaldulensians.  Romuald  died  in  the  year  1027,  a  himdred  and 
twenty  years  old.« 

Furthermore,  in  the  age  of  the  Hildebrandian  reformation  of  tlie 
church,  in  a  valley  of  the  Appenines,  called  Yallombrosa,  distant 
half  a  day's  journey  fi^m  Florence,  began  to  flourish  the  congrega- 
tion of  Vallombrosa,  under  the  abbot  John,  a  society  which  took  a 
aeabus  part  in  contending  against  tiie  corruption  of  the  clergy. . 

Distinguished,  also,  among  the  reformers  of  monachism  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eleventh  century,  by  his  activity  and  influence,  was  the 
abbot  William,  from  the  congregation  of  Gluny,  head  over  the  monaa- 
tery  of  Benignus,  near  Dijon,^  who  had  forty  convents  under  his 
aapervision.  As  there  was  a  great  want,  at  that  time,  of  schools  for 
the  people,  he  founded  a  number  of  such  schools,  and  placed  them 
under  the  direction  of  monks.  In  these  schools  gratuitous  instruction 
was  given  in  reading  and  in  church  music.  All  who  wished,  bond  and 
free,  poor  and  rich,  were  admitted  to  them,  and  the  poor  were  besides 
famished  with  the  means  of  sustenance.^ 

Another  eminent  abbot  of  this  century,  Gervin,  head  of  a  monas- 


*  See  Damiani's  Life  of  Romuald,  §  66.  *  Damiani  wrote  his  Life  fifteen  yean 
'  The  intentio  recta.  after  he  left  the  world. 

*  Vid.  Tita  I.  c.  H6.  '  Gulielmns  Divionensis. 

«  L.  c.  §  75.  *  Acta  S.  Bolland.  I.  Jannar.  Vita  c.  VL 

*  Campiii  MaldolL  Jaaoar.  T.  L  £  tl. 
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tery  at  Centulum,i  labored  earnestly  to  supply  the  reli^ons  wants  of 
the  people,  neglected  by  their  worldly-minded  clergy,  and  their  bishom 
Fulco  of  Amiens,  who  cared  more  for  ihe  chase  than  for  the  souls  of 
his  flock.  This  abbot  had  a  cell  devoted  to  the  express  purpose  of 
receiving  all  who  were  disposed  to  come  to  him,  to  confess  their  ans^ 
and  seek  counsel  with  regard  to  the  state  of  their  souls.    Here  bo 

rayed  widi  them.  The  multitude  of  the  going  and  coming  someiimei 
eft  him  scarcely  time  enough  in  the  whole  day  to  take  food.  To  prc^ 
mote  the  same  object,  he  travelled  over  France  ;  thus  taking  up  tiit 
cause  of  the  forsaken  people.  But  the  clergy,  who  were  not  dii* 
posed  to  fulfil  the  duties  which  devolved  on  them,  became  jealous  of 
his  influence,  and  instituted  against  him  the  complaint,  that,  intruding 
into  other  men's  fields  of  labor,  he  presumed  to  exercise  the  office  of 
preacher  and  pastor,  without  being  a  bishop,  or  having  received  fuH 
wers  for  so  doing  from  the  pope.a    The  complaint  came  to  Borne ; 

ut  the  abbot  succeeded  in  clearing  up  his  conduct  before  the  popOi 
and  the  full  powers  were  granted  him  which  ho  before  wanted.^ 

Amid  the  general  darkness  in  Italy,  in  the  tenth  century,  a  monk 
of  Greek  ori^n  acquired  for  himself  a  great  influence,  which  bo 
fiedthfully  turned  to  Uie  advantage  of  both  Greeks  and  Latins.  Tfaif 
was  Nilus  (the  Younger),  bom  at  Bossano,^  in  Calabria,  and  foundor 
of  several  monasteries  in  Italy.  His  pious  parents  had  dedicated  hia 
from  his  birth  to  the  sole  service  of  God  ;  and  they  educated  him  m 
conformity  to  this  destination.  From  his  childhood  and  onward,  bo 
read  the  accounts  of  the  lives  of  the  old  venerated  monks,  Anthony, 
Hilarion,  and  others.  Thus  was  awakened  in  him  a  spirit  of  piety. 
which  led  him  in  early  life  to  keep  aloof  from  the  corruption  of 
morals  in  the  houses  of  the  great,  while  he  scorned  the  amulets,  tlio 
forms  of  incantation,  and  other  kindred  superstitions,  so  umversally 
prevalent  in  those  times.^  He  had  to  pass  through  many  inwaid 
conflicts,  which  left  behind  them  a  rich  harvest  of  spiritual  expo- 
riences.  He  learnt  in  his  own  soul,  how  ea^ly  fjEmaticism  may  groir 
out  of  spiritual  pride.  While  engaged  in  prayer,  or  in  singing,  tho 
thought  often  occurred  to  him :  '^  Look  towards  the  altar ;  peihapo 
thou  wilt  behold  there  an  angel,  or  a  flame  of  fire,  or  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  for  such  sights  many  others  have  seen."  But  to  avoid  thoM 
tempting  thoughts,  he  shut  his  eyes,  and  gave  himself  up  the  more  to 
penitential  feelings.  He  wrestied  with  hmiself,  till  the  sweat  trickled 
from  his  forehead.6  On  one  occasion,  finding  it  impossible  to  get  rid 
of  a  temptation  that  troubled  him  in  a  sensuous  form,  he  threw  him- 
self with  contrition  to  the  ground,  and,  addressing  the  Saviour,  said: 

'  St  Bicqaier,  in  the   department   of  rpe^iv^at  rdf  kv  toi^  oIkoic  tQv  apxovTuw 

Somme.  diarpi3act  fuaeiv  re  tcail  ^irofideXviretr^ 

■  The  writer  of  his  Life  says :  Non  con-  naaav  irepiepyiav  Koi  i^ovdevelv  ri  Xey6- 

Biderantes,  quia  lege  non  stnngitur  sancti  /leva  ^XoktU  xai  roi^^  Xeyofievov^  i^opKia* 

Spiritus  donnm.  fioi^  koI  roiye  oifdh  tuv  Toioitruv  dnof^ttaf 

•  See  in  the  Actis  Sancton  III.  March,  3i3?u<jv,  Acta  Sanctor.  XXVL  SeptemK 
or  MabUIon.  Saec  VL  P.  U.  f.  330.  f  2. 

*  Tovaiavov,  •  L.  c  §  19. 
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'^  Lord,  thou  knowest  ibat  I  am  weak ;  have  compassion  on  me,  and 
ease  me  of  my  conflict."  Thus  lying  on  the  earth,  he  fell  asleep, 
when  in  a  dream  he  saw  before  him  a  crucifix,  and  prayed :  ^^  Sbive 
pity  on  me.  Lord,  and  bless  thy  servant."  Then  Cluist,  standing  at 
his  right  hand,  made  over  him  thrice  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The 
vision  vanished,  and  with  it  he  was  delivered  from  all  his  conflicts. 
And  he  saw  clearly,  that  by  humiliation  of  heart  before  God,  and 
ooming  to  the  knowledge  of  his  own  weakness,  he  had  attained  a 
condition  which  he  could  not  have  reached  by  much  fasting  and  many 
TigjUs.  Being  entreated  to  heal  a  demoniac,  he  declared  he  was  quite 
ivuing  it  should  be  believed  he  had  never  prayed  to  Grod  to  bestow 
on  him  the  ^ft  of  healing  the  sick,  or  of  casting  out  evil  spirits, 
would  God  but  grant  him  the  for^veness  of  sins,  and  deliverance 
from  wicked  thoughts.  He  endeavored  to  comfort  the  father,  who 
presented  this  request  in  behalf  of  his  son,  by  representing  to  him, 
that  this  kind  of  possession  by  one  evil  spirit,  was  a  &r  less  evil  than 
the  readiness  to  serve  them  all  ejipressed  in  a  wicked  life.  ^'  Thy 
fion  —  said  he  —  has  but  one  evil  spirit,  and  this  involuntarily;  per- 
haps tins  very  thing  will  result  in  his  soul's  salvation."  He  was  not 
seldom  visited  by  eminent  men  of  the  secular  and  spiritual  orders, 
who  had  various  questions  to  propose  to  him.  He  never  failed  to 
make  the  most  of  such  opportunities,  to  bring  home  the  claims  of 
Christianity  on  the  heart  and  life ;  to  warn  against  the  false  confi- 
dence in  a  dead  faith,  or  any  form  of  outward  works,  and  to  lead 
away  the  frivolous  mind  from  curious  questions,  to  the  one  thing 
needful.  It  was  on  some  such  occasion  as  this,  that  he  gave  to  an 
officer  of  the  imperial  household  (Domesticus)  the  Life  of  monk  Sim- 
eon, in  which  he  had  marked  a  certain  passage,  where  it  was  affirmed, 
that  scarcely  one  out  of  ten  thousand  souls  attained  to  salvation. 
The  Domesticus  havingreadit,  all  exclaimed,  with  one  voice:  ^^God 
Ibrbid ;  whoever  says  that  is  a  heretic.  K  that  be  so,  we  have  all 
been  baptized  in  vain,  —  in  vam  we  adore  the  cross ;  in  vsm  wepar- 
take  of  the  eucharist ;  in  vain  we  call  ourselves  Christians."  Upon 
this  he  mildly  remarked :  ^^  Suppose  I  should  prove  to  you,  that 
Basil,  Chrysostom,  Theodorus  Studita,  the  apostie  Paul,  and  the  gos- 
pel, all  express  the  same  thing,  what  would  you  say,  who,  by  reason 
of  your  own  wicked  lives,  pronounce  what  holy  men  have  said,  hereti- 
cal ?  But  I  tell  you,  that  by  every  particidar  you  have  just  enu- 
laerated,  you  gain  nothing  in  the  sight  of  God.  Be  persuaded,  that 
unless  you  become  virtuous,  and  truly  virtuous,  no  one  of  you  can  be 
saved  from  punishment."^  Then  all  sighing  exclaimed:  ^^Wo  unto 
Qg  mnners ! "  Nicholas  the  protospatharius  (captain  of  the  emperor's 
guard),  a  man  who  trusted  in  his  almsgiving,  now  spoke :  ^^  Yet 
Christ  said,  He  who  gives  the  poor  but  a  cup  of  cold  water,  shall  not 
lose  his  reward."  To  this  he  replied :  ^^  That  was  said  to  the  poor, 
that  none  might  ofier  as  an  excuse,  his  having  no  wood  wherewitii  to 

*  AJyu  vftlvy  6x1  kK  TTuvTuv  uv  h^fi^ia-    de  koL  afodpa  Mperoif  Melf  ifta^  Hotptt 
WHipofopir&fjre,  in  euv  ^  Mtperoi  yivnc- 
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prepare  warm  water.  But  what  will  you  do,  who  rob  the  poor  eren, 
of  the  cup  of  cold  water  ?"  Then  one  of  the  nobles,  a  man  of  immo- 
ral life,  appealed  to  the  example  of  Solomon,  so  approved  in  the  Bible. 
He  would  like  to  know,  he  said,  whether  the  wonderful  Solonxm  was 
not  saved  ?  To  this  Nilus  replied  :  "  What  concern  of  ours  is  it  to 
know  whether  Solomon  was  saved  or  lost ;  not  to  him,  bat  to  us,  it  is 
said,  that  whoever  looks  at  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  has  committed 
adultery  in  his  heart  with  her  already.  But  of  Solomon  we  do  not 
read,  as  we  do  of  Manasseh,  that  after  having  sinned,  he  repented." 
Here  one  of  the  priests  asked,  what  was  the  forbidden  firuit  in  pa»- 
dise  ?  He  answered  :  "  A  crab-apple."  All  laughed,  and  he  added: 
^'  Such  a  question  deserved  such  an  answer.  Moses  did  not  give  iinb 
name  of  that  fruit ;  and  why  would  we  know  what  Moses  has  con- 
cealed from  us  ?  You  ask  not  how  vou  were  formed ;  how,  like 
Adam,  you  were  placed  in  paradise,  and  what  commands  you  received 
and  transgressed;  why  you  were  expelled  from  paradise,  or  ratlier 
from  God's  kingdom,  and  how  you  may  once  more  rise  to  your  former 
dignity ;  but  you  ask  me  after  the  name  of  a  tree,  where  one  b  just 
as  good  as  another  ?"  The  wife  of  a  prince,  Pandulf  of  Capua,^  bad 
procured  the  murder  of  a  powerful  count,  for  wliich  she  was  afte^ 
wards  tormented  with  remorse.  She  had  sought  relief  from  her 
bishops,  who  had  prescribed  to  her,  as  a  penance,  to  repeat  the  Psalter 
thrice  a  week,  and  give  alms.  But  failing  still  to  find  peace  of 
conscience,  she  applied  to  the  venerated  Nilus.  He  was  very  fir 
from  making  so  light  a  matter  of  it.*  By  his  intercesaons,  he  was 
the  means  of  saving  whole  cities  ;  often  to  save  some  persecuted  pe^ 
son,  ho  undertook  long  journeys  on  foot,  during  idolent  rsdns  and  in 
the  roughest  weather,  arrimg  at  his  journey's  end  wet  to  the  ddn 
and  with  stiffened  limbs.^ 

When  his  countryman,  Philagothus  or  John,  archbishop  of  Placenfl^ 
who  was  too  much  incUned  to  intermeddle  in  politics,  got  entangled  m 
an  alliance  with  the  Roman  usurper  Crescentius,  who,  after  expeUing 
Gregory  V,  set  him  up  as  pope  in  Rome,  Nilus  warned  him  by  letter 
of  the  consequences  of  his  ambition,  and  called  upon  him  to  renounee 
the  worldly  honoi*s  which  ho  had  enjoyed  to  superfluity,  and  to  re&e 
from  the  world.  But  his  words  found  no  hearing.  In  the  year  998, 
Gregory  was  restored  to  his  place  by  the  arms  of  the  emperor  Otho 
III,  and  cruel  revenge  taken  on  the  archbishop.  IBs  eyes  were  fixit 
put  out,  his  tongue  and  his  nose  cut  off,  and  then  he  was  thrown  into 
a  dungeon.^ 

»  Vid.  1.  c.  c.  12.  *  The  writer  of  Kilns'  Life  charges  tUl 

'  The  scholar,  who  wrote  his  life,  says  cmelty  on   the  pope   and   the   emperor; 

of  hU  la))ors  (§84):  lie  delivered  many  while  Ditmnr  of  Mersebnrg,  in  LeibniU 

from  evil  spirits,  but  more  from  impure  ScriptoresrcrumBrunsvicens.T.I.f  354,ifr 

pa.ssion<«  and  sinful  habits ;  and  the  latter  tributes  it  to  the  tidclibus  Christ!  et  CsMiis; 

work  was  greater  than  the  fonner.  which,  to  be  sure,  may  be  considered  as  tp- 

*  He  wrote  many  letters  on  the  subject  plying  to  the  same  persons ;  and  even  uB 

of  such  intercessions,  which,  if  they  could  biographer  of  Nilu.H  jrivcs  it  to  be  under- 

bo  recovered,  would  throw  prcat  light  on  stood,  that  the  whole  had  not,  properir 

his  labor?,  his  character,  and  the  ccclesias-  speaking,  l>cen  done  according  to  the  will 

tical    and  political  cirrnmstanccs  of  his  of  the  emperor,  oi  ytkp  r/v  uXtj^C}^  t6  wi» 

times.  ^  aiiToiJ  jiov'A^. 
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When  Nflus,  who  was  now  eighty-eight  years  old,  heard  of  this  at 
his  monastery  near  Gaeta,  forgetting  that  he  was  sick  and  infirm,  for- 
getting that  it  was  the  season  of  lent,  when  he  was  most  loth  to  be  dis- 
turbed in  his  penitential  and  devotional  exercises,  he  repaired  immedi- 
ately to  Rome.  He  requested  the  emperor  to  put  lum  with  the  arch- 
bishop, that  he  might  live  with  him  thenceforth,  and  that  they  might 
do  penance  together  for  their  sins.  The  emperor  promised  to  comply 
with  his  request.  But  instead  of  this,  the  archbishop  was  soon  after 
exposed  to  new  and  more  public  ignominy.  Nilus  then  declared  to 
the  pope  and  the  emperor,  that  they  had  not  offended  him,  but  God. 
Prom  love  to  God,  they  had  promised  to  pardon  the  unfortunate  man. 
But  as  they  had  shown  no  mercy  to  the  poor  being  whom  the  heavenly 
Father  had  put  into  their  hands,  neither  could  they  expect  any  mercy 
from  the  heavenly  Father  for  their  own  sins.  The  young  emperor, 
who  was  flattered  by  his  teacher  Gerbert,  was  compelled  to  hear  the 
voice  of  truth  from  the  poor  monk.  When  the  emperor  afterwards 
invited  him  to  ask  for  any  favor  he  pleased,  he  is  siud  to  have  an- 
gwered :  "  I  have  nothing  to  ask  of  you  but  the  salvation  of  your  own 
Boul;  for  though  you  are  emperor,  yet  you  must  die  like  other 
men.  You  will  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  God,  where  you 
must  give  up  an  account  of  all  your  deeds,  good  and  bad."  ^    It  is  re- 

grted  that  the  emperor,  upon  this,  bursting  into  tears,  took  the  crown 
)m  his  head,  and  begged  the  man  of  God  to  give  him  his  blessing, 
which  he  did. 

When  Nilus  heard  that  the  governor  of  Gaeta  intended  to  bring  lus 
body  into  the  city  and  give  it  a  public  burial,  in  order  that  the  lK>ne8 
of  tiie  saint  might  serve  as  a  protection  for  the  town,  his  humility  was 
revolted  at  the  prospect  of  one  day  reccing  such  veneration  as  was 
then  paid  to  saints.  He  preferred  that  no  one  should  know  where 
he  was  buried.^  Ho  mounted  his  horse  and  turned  his  face  towards 
Bome,  saying  to  his  monks  as  he  took  leave  of  them :  "  Sorrow  not. 
I  go  to  prepare  a  place  and  a  monastery,  where  I  will  assemble  all  the 
brethren,  and  all  my  scattered  children,"  probably  meaning  heaven. 
On  arriving  at  Tusculum  (Frascati),  he  rode  into  a  small  convent  of 
St.  Agatha,  saying,  "  Here  is  my  resting-place  forever."  He  was 
requested  by  many  friends  and  by  nobles  in  Rome,  to  come  there,  at 
least  to  perform  his  devotions  at  the  tombs  of  the  two  first  apostles. 
But  he  would  not  agsdn  leave  this  place  of  his  last  repose,  saying : 
*^He  who  has  faith  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  may  from  this  spot 
also  adore  the  apostles."  He  begged  the  monks,^  that  after  his 
death,  his  burial  might  not  be  delayed ;  that  they  would  not  bury  him 
in  a  church,  nor  buUd  an  arch  or  any  other  monument  over  his  grave  ; 
but  if  they  wished  to  set  up  some  mark  in  order  to  distinguish  his 
grave,  he  requested  that  it  might  be  a  resting-place  for  pilgrims,  for 

'  Ifc  c.  c  13.  IXhxv  TtvH  Koofiov  olov  d^TTOTe.     *Et  de 

•  His  biographer  says  of  him :  *Tirepj3aX-  6Xuc  PovMO^t  iroLrjoai  ri  oijfieiov  did.  rb 
Xup  trdvrof  tov^  kv  ry  ycvc^  uvi^p^Trovf,  uv  yvupi^etv^  irov  Te^&eiKaTi  fie^  ofiaXdv  rorcj 
Tf  aijfula  noirjci)^  uv  re  (jltj.  hravo&evt  Iva  ol  ^evoi  ixet  iiravairavuvrai' 

•  ii^re  hf  olKif)  KVpiaK^  /caratJ^cr^e,  fijjdh  koI  ytlp  Kuyu  ^evo^  iyevofirjv  irdaa^  Tti^if- 
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he  al0o  had  constantly  lived  as  a  wayfarer.  He  died,  in  1005,  a  tran- 
qtul,  easy  death,  corresponding  to  his  life.^  PupQs  and  disciples  of 
fUlus  continued  to  labor  in  these  districts,  as,  for  example,  the  already 
mentioned  Bartholomew,  ahbot  of  Grotta  Ferrata.^ 

^  For  two  days  he  wms  teen  lying  uleep;  learning  this,  hastened  to  the  convent  with 

daring  which  time,  no  other  signs  of  Jife  his  physician.    Kissing  his  hands,  he  moia- 

were  obserred  in  him  than  a  slight  motion  tened  them  with  tears,  saying,  "  AIns !  why 

of  the  lips,  and  of  his  hands  making  the  dost  thou  leave  us  so  soon  ?    Behold !  thou 

sign  of  toe  cross.    One  of  the  mon£^  on  no  longer  holdest  out  thy  hand  for  me  to 

holdine  his  ear  lo  his  month,  heard  him  re-  kiss,  as  thou  wert  wont,  saying,  *  I  am  no 

peat  the  following  words :  **  Then  shall  I  bishop,  no  priest,  no  deacon,  only  a  poor 

not  be  ashamed,  when  I  have  respect  unto  old  man ;  why  do  you  want  to  kin  nj 

all  thy  commandments.**    Gregorius,  gov*  hand  1  *  **    L.  c  c  14. 

emor  of  Frascad,  a  hard-tempted  man,  on  '  See  above,  p.  376. 
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CHRISTIAN  LIFE  AND  CHRISTIAN  WORSHIP. 

We  find  still  existing  in  the  nmth  century  the  later  effects  of  those 
plans  and  operations  instituted  during  the  Carolinian  age  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  general  religious  instruction  and  Christian  culture  of  the 
a'e.  But  the  seed  thus  scattered  was  hindered  from  springingup 
e  political  distractions  immediately  following  upon  that  age.  The 
synods  of  the  ninth  century  were  very  decided  in  resolving,  that  the 
increase  and  prosperity  of  Christianity  depended  in  great  part  on  the 
right  discharge  of  the  predicatorial  office ;  but  they  must  have  been 
aware  also  how  little  could  be  expected  in  this  way,  from  the  major 
part  of  the  clergy  of  these  times ;  and  hence  they  would  naturally  be 
led  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  establislung  special  schools  for  the  edu- 
cation of  religious  teachers.  The  council  of  Mentz  in  847  decreed,^ 
that  the  bishops  should  do  such  preaching  as  was  necessary  for  the  in- 
Btruction  of  the  communities.  They  were  to  expound  the  catholic  &ith 
in  such  a  way  as  should  be  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  they  were  to  treat  of  the  eternal  rewards  of  the  righteous,  and  of 
the  everlasting  punishment  of  the  wicked,  of  the  resurrection,  the  final 
Judgment,  of  the  works  by  which  men  might  become  partakers  of,  and 
by  which  they  would  be  excluded  from,  eternal  life  ;  and  in  order  that 
these  discourses  might  be  understood  by  all,  each  bishop  should  trans- 
late them  into  the  Roman  or  German  dialect  of  the  country.^  During 
these  times  appeared,  probably  as  a  German  preacher^  the  monk  Ot- 
fined,  from  the  monastery  of  Weissenburg  in  the  Elsace,  a  man  who 
distinguished  himself  by  his  efforts  to  christianize  the  popular  literature.^ 
He  wrote  a  poetical  paraphrase  of  the  gospels,  witii  a  view  to  make  the 
people  fSBLmihar  with  God's  word  in  the  German  tongue.  It  was  his 
wish,  he  said,  that  the  praise  of  Christ  nught  be  sung  in  German,^  that 
the  Franks  might  learn  to  sing  by  heart  what  the  Bible  taught,  and 

*  C.  2.  contain    simple,    practical    exhortations 
'  £t  at  easdem  homilias  quisane  aperte    Schilter,  who  published  these  again,  doubts 

tnmsferre  studeat  in  rusticam  Romanam  however,  whether  they  belong^ to  him.    See 

lingnam  aut  Theotiscam,  quo  facilius  cunc-  his  Thesaurus  antiquitatum  Teutonicarum, 

ti  DOftsint  intelligere,  quae  dicuntur.  T.  I. 

*  The  fragments  of  sermons  published  *  As  he  expresses  himself:    Thaz  wlr 
under  his  name  by  Lambecius,  in  the  cata-  Christus  songun  in  nnsera  Zungim 
logue  of  the  imperial  library  in  Vienna, 
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also  be  constanUy  reminded  to  reduce  it  to  practice.  He  ilion^t  it  a 
shame,  that  the  Franks,  a  people  not  inferior  in  other  respects  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  a  people  who  had  conquered  so  many  nations, 
should  not  possess  God's  word  in  their  own  language.  He  described 
it  as  the  peculiar  and  distinguishing  characteristic  of  his  people,  that 
they  began  everything  with  God,  that  they  would  never  engage  in  an 
enterprise  without  consultmg  Him.^  The  words  of  Christ  and  of  his 
disciples  were  valued  by  him  as  the  most  precious  of  poesesmons.* 
Thus  we  find  the  same  sprit  already  existing  which  was  destined  in 
later  times  to  bring  about  among  the  German  people  the  purification 
of  the  church  by  means  of  the  word  of  God,  and  to  make  Christ  the 
central-point  of  doctrine. 

The  third  council  of  Valence  in  855,  decreed  in  its  16th  canon,  that 
every  bbhop  should,  either  in  person,  or  by  the  agency  of  well  in- 
structed ministers  of  the  church,  so  administer  the  word  of  preaching, 
both  in  the  city  and  in  the  country  churches,  that  there  should  be  no 
want  of  wholesome  exhortation  for  the  people ;  for  when  God's  word  is 
not  furnished  to  the  faithful,  the  soul  is  deprived  of  the  element  of  iti 
life.  Herard,  bishop  of  Tours,  in  his  pastoral  instructions,'  written  in 
the  year  858,  directed  that  the  priests  should  expound  before  all  the 
fiEuthful  the  doctrines  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God ;  of  his  pas- 
non,  his  resurrection,  and  ascension ;  of  the  efiusion  of  the  Holy  Spniii 
and  the  forgiveness  of  sins  to  be  obtained  through  the  same  spirit,  ana 
of  baptism  into  the  bosom  of  the  church ;  that  they  should  warn  the 
people  agunst  sins,  particularly  sins  of  the  grosser  sort,  and  instruct 
them  in  the  nature  or  the  virtues.^  This  spiritual  care  was,  moreover, 
extended  to  all  classes  of  the  people  ; — on  which  point  especially,  Hie 
14th  canon  of  the  synod  at  Rouen^  in  879  well  deserves  notice,  on  ao* 
count  of  the  genuinely  Christian  spirit  with  which  it  recognizes  the 
equal  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  soul  in  all.  It  is  here  said :  ^^  The 
priests  should  exhort  their  communities  to  bid  or  permit  the  shejJierdB 
and  ploughmen  who  constantly  dwell  in  the  fields  or  in  the  forestir 
living  like  the  herds  they  tend,  to  come  to  mass  at  least  on  Sundays 
and  feast-days ;  since  Christ  has  redeemed  these  also  by  his  preciottti 
blood.  If  tiiey  neglect  this,  let  them  be  assured  that  by  so  doing| 
they  render  themselves  accountable  for  these  souls ;  for  when  our  Lord 
came  into  the  world,  he  chose  not  orators  and  nobles,  but  fishermeif 
and  ignorant  persons  for  his  disciples,  and  to  show  by  a  practical  ex- 
ample, as  he  himself  declares,  Luke  16:  15,  that  ^  what  is  hi^y  es- 
teemed among  men  is  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God ;'  and  witih 
out  excluding  a  still  deeper  meaning,  we  may  here  remark  too,  that 
our  Saviour's  birth  was  first  annoimced  by  an  angel  to  shepherds.** 
The  necessity  of  establishing  schools  for  the  promotion  of  religious  in- 
struction and  of  the  pre-requisite  culture,  was  also  acknowledged.  In 
the  year  859^  the  council  of  Langres,^  and  the  council  of  Savonnieres 

*  Al  mit  Gotc  wirkent  *  C.  9. 

'  See  the  beautiful  first  chapter,  in  which  *  Synodis  generalis  Bodomi  Hudubk 

he  himself  describes  the  object  of  his  tract.  T.  VI.  F.  I.  f.  207. 

8chilter,  T.  I.  '  Lingoneme. 

'  Hif  Capitola. 
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decreed,^  that  wherever  G(A  ndsed  up  able  men  for  teachers,  all  suit- 
able efforts  should  be  made  to  found  public  schools,  so  that  the  firuita 
of  both  kinds  of  knowledge,  spiritual  and  secular,  might  grow  in  the 
church ;  for  it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  and  a  most  disastrous  evil  that  the 
true  understanding  of  Scripture  has  ahneady  become  so  fiur  lost,  that 
the  lingering  remains  of  it  are  now  scarcely  to  be  found.  Kculf| 
bishop  of  Soissons,  in  the  year  899,  exhorted  his  country  priests  to  pay 
attention  to  the  schools.^  He  advised  them  to  provide  themselves  win 
as  many  books  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  as  many  religious  works  as 
they  were  able,  ^^  since  out  of  ihem  they  could  draw  nourishment  for 
Boms,  as  our  Lord  says,  Man  liveth  not  by  bread  alone.''  But  he  who 
could  not  obtidn  every  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  should  at  least  be 
careful  to  provide  himself  with  a  correct  copy  of  Grenesis.3  Rabanus 
Maurus,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  <Ud  much,  it  is  true,  by  his  work  De  m- 
atitutione  clericorum  to  disseminate  the  instructions,  which  Augnstin 
and  Gregory  the  Great  had  abeady  given,  on  the  right  discha^e  <^ 
the  spiritual  office,  and  on  the  previous  training  necessary  thereto ;  by 
tills  means  the  clergy  might  at  least  come  to  some  knowledge  of  what 
tiiey  were  bound  to  do  as  religious  teachers.  But  the  defects  we  have 
already  noticed  in  the  constitution  of  the  church  were  the  true  reason 
nhy  a  sufficient  number  of  clergy  were  never  to  be  found,  capable  or 
inclined  to  study  and  apply  these  instructions.  The  majority  of  the 
clergy  who  came  in  immediate  contact  with  the  people,  possessed  no 
other  qualification  for  their  office,  than  a  certain  skill  and  expertness 
in  performing  the  ceremonies  of  the  church.  The  liturgical  element 
of  Irorship  would  thus  of  necessity  tend  continually  to  acquire  an  un* 
due  predominance,  suiting  as  it  did  the  prevalent  idea  of  the  priest^ 
hood ;  while  the  didactic  element,  an  element  so  important  for  pro* 
moling  the  religious  knowledge  which  was  so  neglected  among  the  peo- 
ple, would,  on  the  other  hand,  retreat  more  and  more  into  ihe  back- 
ground. From  the  Pastoral  Instructiona  of  Hinkmar,  archbishop  of 
Kheims,  to  his  parochial  clergy,^  we  may  see  how  little  could  be  ex- 
pected, even  in  the  times  next  succeeding  the  Carolingian  age,  bom 
most  of  the  clergy  in  the  way  of  giving  religious  instruction  to  tiie  peo- 
ple. "Each  priest  —  he  says  —  should  have  perfectly  committed  to 
memory  the  exposition  of  the  creed,  and  the  Lord's  prayer  according 
to  the  tradition  of  the  orthodox  fathers.  Next,  he  should  diligently 
instruct  by  preachmg  to  the  people  committed  to  his  care.  He  should 
have  by  heurt  the  canon  of  the  mass,  with  all  that  pertains  to  it,  and 
be  able  to  repeat  the  whole  distinctly.  He  should  be  abls  to  read 
Jtuentiy  the  mass,  the  commandments,  the  epistles  and  gospels.  He 
should  know  by  heart  the  Athana^an  creed,  understand  its  meamng, 
and  be  capable  of  explaining  it  in  the  vernacular  dialect."  In  conse- 
quence of  this  want  of  a  direct  influence  of  religious  truth  on  the  minds 

^  Apad  Saponariaji,  c.  10.  puellas  ad  dUcendum  cum  scholariis  siiis 

*  C.  16.    We  see  from  this  canon,  that  m  schola  sua  neqnaqaam  recipiant 
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of  the  rude  people,  bat  recenily  torn  from  paganism,  and  wlioae  eon* 
version,  which  was  by  masses,  consisted  more  in  diow  than  in  any  real 
change,  a  sensual  bent  of  reli^ous  spirit,  and  a  saperstition  h««ging 
upon  the  forms  of  Christianity,  would  be  sure  to  thrive.  Yet  among 
the  other  phenomena  which  arose  out  of  the  theological  culture  of  the 
Carolingian  age,  was  a  strong  reaction  agiunst  ibis  whole  tendency; 
and  several  individuals  mav  be  mentioned  who  stood  pixNninent  as  tibe 
representatives  of  a  Christian  spirit  of  refoim. 

Let  us  in  the  first  place  glance  at  these  few  light  spots  in  the  gen- 
eral history  of  the  period  we  are  considering.  Among  them  we  may 
notice  especially  the  archbishop  Agobard,  of  Ly(ms.  He  found  the 
liturgy  of  lus  church  corrupted  and  disfigured  by  the  ignorance  of  the 
preceding  times,  and  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  amend  it  by  expurga- 
ting everything  which  was  not  conformed  to  pure  doctrine  and  to  m 
dignity  of  liturgical  expression.  In  executing  this  task,  he  went  on 
the  principle  of  confining  himself  as  much  as  possible  to  scriptural  ex- 
pression.^ Being  attacked  for  so  doing,  as  an  innovator,^  he  eooh 
posed  two  works  in  defence  of  what  he  had  done.^  In  these  works, 
he  declared  himself  opposed  to  the  too  artificial  character  of  the 
church  music,  and  to  the  excessive  and  one-ttded  zeal  which  led  many 
to  devote  themselves,  from  their  youth  upward,  exclusively  to  psalm- 
ody, to  the  neglect  of  the  more  important  studies  of  their  calling,  pap- 
ticularly  the  study  of  Grod's  word.^ 

In.  the  preceding  period,  we  observed  that  the  moderate  use  of  im- 
ages, as  opposed  to  the  superstition  of  image-worship  on  the  one  hand| 
and  to  the  fanatical  heat  of  iconoclasm  on  the  other,  was  defended  in 
the  Frank  church.  These  principles  had  continued  ever  since  to  be 
propagated  in  that  church,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
the  renewed  controversies  about  images  in  the  period  before  us.  It 
could  hardly  fail  of  being  the  case,  however,  owing  to  the  want  of  re- 
ligious instruction  among  the  people,  the  prevailing  sensuous  bent  of 
the  religious  spirit,  and  the  exaggerated  veneration  which  under  these 
citcumstances  was  paid  to  the  saints,  that  there  would  be  a  gradual 
but  certain  transition  to  the  superstitious  worship  of  images.  Warmly 
zealous  for  the  essence  of  the  pure  Christian  worship  of  God,  Agobard 
was  led  by  these  abuses  to  write  his  book  concerning  images.  In  this 
he  brings  up  the  great  argument  used  by  the  defenders  of  image-wo^ 
ship,  viz.  that  nobody  believed  that  anything  divine  dwelt  in  tiie  im- 
ages themselves  ;  —  the  reverence  shown  to  tibe  images  was  really  paid 
to  the  objects  represented  by  them.  To  which  he  replies,  that  we 
have  no  authority  for  paying  even  to  the  saints  that  worship,  which  is 
due  to  God  alone,  and  which  they  were  ever  found  to  decline.     It  was 

*  Non  cnjuBcunque  figmentis,  sed  spir-  Qnamplarimi  ab   ineunte  pneritia  usque 

itnssancti  cioqniismajestasdivinalaadanda  ad  scncctutis  canitiem  omnes  dies  Titao 

est    De  corrcctlone  antiphonarii,  c  IL  suae  in  parando  et  confirmando  canta  ex- 
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a  cunning  device  of  Satan,  to  bring  back  idolatry,  and  under  pretext 
of  showing  honor  to  the  sadnts,  to  draw  men  away  from  that  which  is 
spiritual,  and  to  degrade  them  to  that  which  is  sensual.  ^^  We  may 
regard  images — he  says — for  just  what  they  are,  thmgs  ^rithout  life, 
sense,  or  reason.  The  eye  may  take  pleasure  in  looBng  at  them ; 
but  the  soul  should  worship  Goa,  who  bestows  on  his  saints  the  crown 
of  victory,  and  on  tis  the  help  of  their  intercessions.'^  ^^  God  alone 
—  says  he  —  must  be  adored  and  worshipped  by  the  f^thful ;  to  him 
alone  must  be  presented  the  sacrifice  of  a  broken  and  contrite  heart. 
Angels  and  holy  men  may  be  loved,  honored ;  but  not  worshipped. 
Not  on  men,  but  on  God  alone  must  we  place  our  hope,  lest  that  pro* 
phetic  word  be  accomplished  in  us,  ^  Cursed  be  the  man  that  trusteth 
m  man.'  Jer.  xvii."  He  praises  the  times  when  men  made  inures  of 
the  cross,  but  not  of  the  human  face,  so  as  to  cut  off  all  occamon  for 
idolatry.  He  approves  the  proceedings  of  the  council  of  Elvura, 
which,  in  order  to  banish  such  superstition,  forbade  images  altogether.^ 
From  this  we  may  infer,  that  he  would  have  been  willing  to  see  that 
decree  enforced  also  in  the  Frank  church :  for  he  complains  that  men 
were  again  sunk  in  idolatry,  and  in  the  heresy  of  the  Anthropomor- 
phites.  Faith  had  disappeared  from  the  heart,  and  men  had  begun  to 
place  all  their  trust  in  sensible  things.  He  concludes  his  book  with 
the  following  remarks :  '^  Since  no  man  is  essentially  God  save  Jesus, 
our  Saviour,  so  we,  bs  Holy  Scripture  commands,  should  bow  our  knees 
to  his  name  alone,  lest,  by  our  giving  this  honor  to  another,  God  may 
consider  us  estranged  firom  him,  and  leave  us  to  follow  the  doctrines  and 
traditions  of  men  according  to  the  inclinations  of  our  hearts.''  With 
ihe  same  pious  warmth,  Agobard,  while  bitterly  complaining  of  the 
tendency  to  relapse  into  paganism,^  attacked  the  common  superstition 
tiiat  there  were  wizards  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  raise  at  pleasure 
storms  of  wind  and  hiul,^  and  others  again  who  knew  how  tQ  avert 
such  destructive  phenomena  of  nature.  He  himself,  as  he  relates,  had 
saved  the  hves  of  many,  and  restored  them  to  freedom,  whom  super- 
stition threatened  with  death  for  the  imaginary  crime  of  witchcraft. 
He  took  the  same  decided  stand  i^gainst  the  trial  by  the  judgment  oC 
God ;  ^  declaring  it  a  folly  to  suppose  that  the  more  innocent  party 
must  always  prevail  by  force,  when  the  contrary  had  so  often  hap- 
pened. God  oftentimes  reserved  the  decLdon  between  a  just  and  an 
nniust  cause  to  the  final  judgment ;  and  it  only  remained  for  eartlilf 
tribunals  to  explore  the  truth  by  rational  investigation.  With  un- 
wavering faith,  with  earnest  prayer  and  study,  the  needful  wisdom 
should  be  sought  of  God. 

Another  who  manifested  his  seal  for  reform,  with  even  greater  free- 
dom and  boldness  than  Agobard,  was  Claudius  <^  Turin.    He  was 
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born  and  received  his  first  education  in  Spain.i  His  opponents  called 
bim  a  disciple  of  Felix  of  Urgellis:  from  which  circumstance  we 
might  draw  important  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  character  of  his 
theological  tnuning  and  direction.  In  what  he  says  against  the  wor- 
flhip  of  the  cross,  we  find  some  indication  of  a  tendency  in  him  to  sep- 
arate too  widely  asunder  the  divine  and  human  elements  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Christ,  and  we  nnght  refer  this  to  some  influence  of  Adoptaan- 
ram  on  his  dogmatical  mode  of  thinking.  We  remarked,  indeed,*  in 
the  general  character  of  Felix  as  a  theologian,  the  indications  of  a 
freer  and  more  independent  mode  of  thinking,  than  was  common  to 
the  age  ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  propagated  for  a  longer  time, 
and  to  have  been  further  developed  in  Spain  —  cut  off  as  she  was  from 
the  narrowing  influence  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Arabs — than  it  could  be  in  other  countries.'  But  from  what  Clau- 
dius, in  the  heat  of  polemical  contrpversy,  says  against  the  supersti- 
tion attached  to  the  sign  of  the  cross,  we  cannot  with  any  good  reason 
infer  that  he  had  a  doctrinal  theory  peculiar  to  himself  respectmg  the 
person  of  Christ ;  and  as  his  opponents  spare  no  pains  to  represent 
him  as  a  heretic,  as  Jonas  of  Orleans  even  charges  him  with  propa- 
gating Arianism,  —  a  charge  which  certainly  was  altogether  ground- 
less^—  it  appears  Quite  evident  that  no  great  weight  can  be  laid  upon 
anything  that  is  said  concerning  his  relation  to  FeUx.     In  his  commen- 

^  To  this  is  doabtless  to  be  traced  the  Adoptianists  appealed  to  in  defence  of  their 
barbarisms  of  his  Latin  style,  with  which  theory,  it  was  probably  their  manner  of 
he  is  reproached  by  his  opponents,  Jonas  more  exactly  discriminating  the  divine  and 
and  Dungal.  The  Spanish  Latin  of  that  the  homan  elements  in  Christ,  which  led  to 
period  was  unquestionably,  as  i^ipears  evi-  this  accusation ;  accordingly  the  charge  of 
dent  from  the  records  of  these  tmiet,  ex-  their  having  denied  the  dloctrine  of  the 
tremely  corrupt, — on  the  point  of  a  grad-  Trinity,  was  groanded  solely  on  the  conse- 
val  transition  to  the  later  Spanish  Ian-  quences  which  their  opponents  were  pleased 
gnaee.  to  derive  from  their  doctrines.  But  when 
"See  Vol.  HX  p.  159.  it  is  said  of  them,  that  they  rejected  the 
'  Deserving  notice  on  this  point  is  the  dogma  of  the  church  teachers,  and  received 
oompUdnt  about  certain  heretics  scattered  nothing  but  the  gospel,  we  may  probaU]f 
about  in  Spain,  which  is  to  be  found  in  a  infer  from  this  that  they  opposed  tne  teac^ 
letter  of  Paul  Alvarus  to  the  abbot  Sper-  ings  of  the  gospel  to  the  authority  ^  the 
•indeo,  in  Florez'  Espana  Sagrada,  T.  XL  older  church  teachers ;  and  that  it  was  their 
p.  14S.  Of  these  nequissimis  haeretids,  he  aim  to  purge  Christianity  from  later,  ibr- 
says:  **  Quod  trinum  in  unitate  et  nnum  eign  elements — a  kindred  tendency  there- 
in trinitate  non  credunt,  prophetanim  dicta  fofe  to  that  of  Claudius.  From  the  motirii 
leiraunt,  doctorum  dogma  rejiciunt,  evan-  of  such  opponents  it  cannot  of  courae  be 
gdiom  se  suscipere  dicunt,  et  illnd  quod  received  as  absolutely  true,  that  they  re- 
scriptum  est,  Jo.  20:  17.  Adscendo  ad  pa-  jected  the  prophets  generally,  though  nitfa 
trem  meum  et  ad  patrem  vestrum,  ad  De-  the  little  testimony  we  have  it  is  impossible 
Qm  meum  et  ad  Deum  vestrum,  male  uti-  to  determine  how  much  truth  may  be  lying 
que  sentiunt,  Christum  Deum  ae  Dominnm  at  the  bottom  of  this  statement  Perhaps 
nostrum  hominem  tantum  asserunt  propter  they  may  have  simply  combatted  the  arhi- 
lUud,  quod  de  eo  in  evangelio  legunt :  De  trary  mode  in  which  the  prophets  were 
&»  autem  ilia  et  bora  nemo  scit,  neque  an-  usually  explained ;  and   if  Adoptianism 

S*M  coelorum  neque  filius,  nisi  pater  solus."  (see  Vol.  IlL  p.  158)  is  to  be  traced  to  an 

yerything  surely  in  this  report,  where  the  impulse  first  given  by  the  writings  of  The* 

stamp  of  the  polemical  fanaticism  then  pre-  odore  of  Mopsuestia,  then  thisAere^  too 

Tafling  in  Spain,  plainly  discoyers  itselt,  is  might  be  referred  back  to  the  influence  of 

not  to  be  taken  according  to  the  letter.  Theodore's  hermeneutical  principles. 

Bttnet   these   false  teachers  are    accused  *  As  every  fragment  we  possess  of  hit 

of  denying  Christ's  divinity,  and  of  calling  commentaries  proves,  and  as  may  be  gatli- 

Wm  a  mere  man,  simply  becanse  they  re-  ered  also  from  his  mode  of  combattu^  ths 

famd  to  racfapmages  in  the  gospels  as  Ae  idolattyofthAinage^wonhippen. 
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tarics  we  find  no  trace  of  Adoptianism,  but  rather  the  contrary.^  B^ 
ndes,  as  the  Mohammedans  often  made  the  worship  of  saints,  and 
of  images,  a  great  matter  of*  reproach  agidnst  the  ChristianB, 
taking  occasion  from  it  to  accuse  them  of  apostasy  from  the  pure  wor- 
ship of  God,  so  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  apologetic  interest  may  have  called  forth  the  effort  to 
purge  the  Christian  church  from  these  foreign  elements.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  of  all  tlieso  attempts  at  explanation,  that  they  are 
neither  necessary,  nor  sufiSciently  well  grounded;^— on  the  contrary, 
everything  is  explained  in  the  most  natural  manner,  by  referring  to 
tiie  spirit  of  pure  Christian  piety,  which  he  had  imbibed  from  the  study 
of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  in  particular, 
constantly  employed  as  he  was  on  the  expo^tion  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures. We  have,  moreover,  in  Claudius  the  example  of  a  case-^ 
afterwards  more  frequently  occurring  —  where,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  tendencies  called  forth  by  Augustin  in  opposition  to  Pelagian- 
ism,  and  in  connection  with  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  of  inward  joe- 
tification,  an  antagonism  of  the  Christian  consciousness  was  awakened 
against  the  Jewish  element,  which  in  the  life  of  the  church  had  be- 
come mingled  and  blended  with  Christianity.  It  is  clearly  evident 
from  the  commentaries  of  Claudius,  and  from  the  remarks  of  his  oppo- 
nents, that  he  was  more  attached  to  Augustin  than  to  any  other 
one  of  the  church  fathers.  Indeed,  he  is  accused  of  despi^g  the 
other  church  teachers.^  It  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  his  mind  had 
been  deeply  influenced  by  the  study  of  Augustin ;  that  the  reli- 
gious disputes  into  which  he  was  drawn,  grew  out  of  the  peculiar  bias 
he  had  thus  received.  The  evidence  of  ^is  may  be  seen  particulariy 
in  the  concluding  remarks  of  the  preface  to  his  commentary  on  Levit- 
icus.3  He  praises  God,  as  the  fountain  of  all  truth,  goodness  and 
blessedness,  from  whom  created  beings  derive  all  they  possess,  and 
whom  they  should  only  serve  as  obedient  instruments ;  and  here  he 
quotes  passages  in  point  from  Augustin's  work,  De  vera  reli^ne. 
Then,  in  allusion  to  the  fierce  attacks  with  which,  at  the  time  of  his 
writing  this,  he  was  assailed  in  Italy,  he  says :  ^^  This  is  the  firmest 
and  loftiest  sanctuary  of  our  faith.  This  is  the  seal  deeply  stamped 
on  our  heart.**  In  asserting  and  defending  this  truth,  I  am  become 
an  object  of  scorn  to  my  neighbors,  a  frightful  spectre  to  my  acquunt- 
ance,  so  that  those  who  see  me  not  only  mock  at  me,  but  point  me  oat 
with  the  finger  as  an  object  to  be  shunned."  *    Here  Clauiiiiis  himself 

*  In  his  commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  ing  them  according  to  his  own  liking.    Af* 

Galatiuns,  Bibl.  patr.  T.  XIV.  f.  155.  Col.  tcr  the  same  manner  we  are  probably  to 

I.  C.  he  suvs  expressly  that  the  idea  of  understand  also  what  we  have  just  citod, 
adoption  as  children  of  God  can  be  applied  that  he  did  not  acknowledge  the  church 
only  to  the  faithful.  teachers  as  any  decisive  authority,  but  sub* 

*'8cc  D unbars  Kesponsa  adv.   Claud,  jectcd  their  explanations  of  Scripture  to  a 

Taurinen.s.  Bibl.  patr.  Lugdun.  f.  204.  Col.  free  examination. 

II.  Augustinum  adsumit,  dios  praeter  eum  *  Informationes  literac  et  spiritus. 
■olum  pucne  omnes  abjicit;  yet  before  he  *  Haec  fideinostrae  munitissimum  atqne 
had  only  said  of  him«  that  he  had  the  au-  altissimum  sacramentum  et  cordi  nostro 
dacity  to  set  himself  up  as  a  judge  over  the  finnissimus  character  imprcssus          .^^ 
older  church  teachers,  praising  and  censnr-  *  Hanc  adatmeiido  et  aefendendo  Teiitip 
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designates  the  starting-pomt  from  which  all  his  controversies  proceededy 
and  shows  how  closely  they  were  connected  with  the  dements  of  Us 
Angostinian  theology.  The  interest  of  practical  Christianity  stands 
foremost  in  all  his  scriptural  commentaries.  (}race,  the  source  of 
genuine  sanctification ;  the  temper  and  disposition,  the  main  thing  to 
be  regarded  in  the  estimation  of  moral  worth ;  a  dispodtion  of  lore  to 
God,  purified  from  all  reference  to  reward,  the  essence  of  the  genu- 
inely Christian  temper ;  ^  worship  of  God  in  the  spirit,  the  characie^ 
istic  of  true  piety ;  -^  ttiese  are  the  ideas  to  which  he  assigns  the  first 
importance.  And  it  is  easy  to  understand  therefore  in  what  sort  of 
relation  he  must  of  course  have  been  placed  to  the  reigning  sensuous 
element  in  the  reli^ous  tendency  of  his  age.  Hence,  too,  another 
thing  which  characterizes  him  is  his  more  profound  apprehension  of 
the  nature  of  sin,  leading  him  to  combat  the  opinion  that  it  consisted 
merely  in  the  domination  of  sense ;  and  to  assert  that  what  the  sacred 
Scriptures  designate  as  the  ^^  flesh,"  refers  to  the  entire  human  na> 
ture  in  its  condition  of  estrangement  from  God ;  including,  therefore, 
selfishness."  >  From  this  ethical  point  of  view,  he  would  necessarily 
be  led  to  dispute  many  of  the  marks  by  which  his  contemporaries  were 
accustomed  to  judge  respecting  good  works.  Thus  to  the  merit  of  good 
works  according  to  monkery,  he  opposed  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  grace.* 
Claudius  was  one,  also,  of  the  number  of  men  distinguished  for 
their  science  and  piety,  who  were  brought  together  from  all  countries 
by  the  Frank  church.  While  the  emperor  Charles  was  still  reigning^ 
and  his  successor,  Lewis,  was  as  yet  only  king,  he  resided  at  the  court 
of  the  latter,  and  was  one  of  his  household  clergy.^  Here,  in  com* 
pliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  he  began  his  scriptural  com- 
mentaries, for  the  benefit  of  those  ecclesiastics  who  were  unable  to  go 
back  to  the  sources  of  the  older  church  teachers.^  When  this  king 
became  emperor,  he  thought  he  could  do  nothing  which  would  be 
more  likely  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  church  in  Italy,  a  church 
00  far  sunk  in  worldly  views,  ignorance,  and  superstition,^  than  by 

tern  opprobrium  Factus  sum  YicinU  meis  in  ^  ClandioB  himself  in  his  dedication  of 

tantom,  nt  qui  vidcbant  nos,  non  solum  de-  his  commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  GaU- 

ridebant;  sed  etiam  digito  unus  altcri  os-  tians  to  the  abbot  Dractcram,  speaks  of 

tendebant  T.  I.  Mabillon  Analecta,  p.  38.  his  three  years'  residence  near  the  court  of 

'  On  Galat  3:  6,  he  says,  and  in  his  own  king  Lewis,  in  Auveigne ;  and  this  resi- 

words,  at  least  in  words  not  borrowed  from  dcnce  of  Claudius,  when  a  priest,  at  the 

Angustin  or  Jerome :  Kecte  talis  repntatnr  court  of  Lewis,  is  mentioned  also  by  Jonaa 

fides  ad  jnstitiam  (ejus)  qui  legis  opera  su-  of  Orleans,  in  the  preface  to  his  work 

pergressus,  Deum  non  metu,  sed  dilectiono  against  Claudius. 

promemit ;  and  also  peculiar  to  him  is  the  *  His  enemies  objected  to  him,  it  is  true, 

deacription  of  true  love  to  God,  as  such:  si  that  he  had  done  nothing  but  to  compile 

J>ropter  Deum  etiam  salutem  nostram  et  from  earlier  writings,  wimont  naming  the- 

psas  animas  contemnamus.     Vid.  BibL  authors  whom  he  made  use  of.    But  as 

patr.  Lnffd.  T.  XIV.  f.  150.  Claudius  aays  himself  that  he  proceeded 

'  See  his  commentary  on  the  epistle  to  according  to  this  method,  he  is  tnus  vindi- 

the  Qalatians,  1.  c.  f.  16S.  Col.  II.  cated  from  this  chai^.    His  work  contaiof 

'  In  the  preface  to  his  commentanr  on  besides  many  original  remarks. 

the  epistle  to  the  Romans :  Nnllam  admo-  *  Jonas  says :  Ut  Italicao  plebi,  qnae 

nitionem   meliorem  potui   invenire,  quia  magna  ex  parte  a  sanctorum  evangelist*- 

tota  (epistola)  inde  agitur,  nt  merita  homi-  rum  sensibus  procul  aberat,  sacrae  doctii- 

Bnm  toilatr  nnde  maxime  nunc  monadii  nae  consnltnm  ferret. 
ifMaBtor,  et  gnttiam  Dei  commendet 
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nominating  him,  as  he  did  in  the  year  814,  bishop  of  Turin.  Here 
Claudius  entered  a  field  of  labor,  where  his  pious  zeal  found  work 
enough  to  do,  but  where  that  same  zeal  in  a  person  of  his  fiery  tem- 
perament, might  easily  lead  on  to  immoderate  invectiye  He  saw 
with  extreme  pain  how  the  essence  of  Christianity  was  here  placed  in 
making  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  in  adoring  images  and  relics,  in  various 
species  of  outward  works,;  how  men  were  taught  to  trust  in  the  in> 
tercession  of  the  saints,  to  the  neglect  of  all  earnest  moral  efforts  of 
iheir  own.  He  beheld  a  superstition  which  bordered  closely  on  pagan- 
ism, obtaining  in  the  worship  of  saints,  of  images,  of  the  cross,  and 
of  relics.  No  doubt,  in  surrendering  himself  entirely  to  the  impulses 
of  his  pious  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  Christian  worsUp  of  God,  he 
fuled  of  that  wisdom  and  prudence  in  managing  the  minds  of  men, 
which  would  have  led  him  to  prepare  the  way  by  slow  and  gradual 
steps,  for  an  improvement  of  the  life  in  the  church.  He  declaimed 
vehemently  against  superstition ;  he  banished  from  the  churches  the 
images  and  crosses,  which  seemed  to  him  to  have  become  objects  of 
religious  adoration.  He  says  himself  on  this  subject  :^  ^^  TiThen  I  was 
induced  to  undertake  the  office  of  pastor,  and  came  to  Italy,  I  found, 
contrary  to  true  doctrine,  all  the  churches  full  of  the  lumber  of  conse- 
crated gifts  ;^  and  because  I  alone  began  pulling  down  what  all 
adored,  I  was  calumniated  by  all,  and  imless  the  Lord  had  helped 
me,  they  would  perhaps  have  swallowed  me  up  alive."  Pope  Pascha- 
lis  I.  (who  ruled  from  817  to  824)  expressed,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  course  pursued  by  the  popes  during  the  controversies  about 
images,  displeasure  at  his  conduct.3  But  it  is  remarkable  that,  al- 
though the  popes  countenanced  the  fanaticism  of  the  multitude,  this 
expression  of  (Uspleasure  had  no  further  injurious  effect  on  Claudius ; 

Erhaps  because  in  the  Frank  emperor,  who  valued  him  on  account  of 
)  pious  zeal,  he  possessed  too  powerful  a  protector.  Since  in  the 
Frankish  church  generally  there  was  the  same  aversion  to  the  super- 
stition of  image-worship  which  prevailed  in  Italy,  and  Claudius  had 
been  sent  there  for  the  express  purpose  of  counteracting  it,  perhaps 
fliere  was  a  more  decided  disposition  to  favor  him  on  this  point,  till  it 
became  known  how  far  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  by  his 
seal  for  reform.  After  having  maintained  this  contest  for  seve- 
ral^ears,  he  dedicated,  in  the  year  823,  to  his  old  friend  Theodemir, 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Psdmody,  in  the  diocese  of  Nismes,  his 
commentary  on  Leviticus ;  and  in  speaking  at  the  conclusion  of  the 

*  In  the  Apologeticus  against  the  abbot  as  a  sign  of  the  soperstitions  worship  of 

Theodemir,  1.  c.  f.  197.  the  saints)  imaginibus  plenas. 

'  Inveni  omnes  basilicas  contra  ordinem        '  We  know  this  only  as  a  general  fact, 

Teritatis,    sordibus    anathcmatum    (Jonas  without  a  specification  of  the  particalars, 

here  understands  the  term  anathema  in  the  from  the  words  of  Claudios,  in  his  Apolo- 

oomroon    sense,  cnrse   of  images.     Bat  geticns  against  the  abbot  Theodemir,  T 

shoi^d  it  not,  perhaps,  be  nnderstood  of  TilV.t.  199,  Col.  L:  Displicere  tibi  dids, 

the  votive  offerings,  figures  of  recovered  co  quod  Dominus  apostolicns  indignatus 

limbs,  which  were  hung  up  in  the  churches,  sit  mihi.   Hoc  dixisti  de  Paschali,  ecclesiae 

in  gratitude  for  the  cures,  which  were  sup-  Romanae  episcopo,  qui  praesenti  jam  ca 

posed    to  have  come   from    the   saints}  mityita. 
These  gifts  may  bare  appeared  to  Claudius 

VOL.  m.  87 
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preface,  in  the  place  above  cited,  concerning  that  zeal  for  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  the  gospel,  whereby  he  had  been  dravm  into  these 
disputes,  he  says' :  "  But  the  Father  of  mercies  and  God  of  all  grace 
comforts  us  in  all  our  sufferings,  so  that  we  also  can  comfort  those  who 
suffer  in  any  way.  Since  our  trust  is  in  him,  and  it  is  through  him 
who  protect  us  with  the  sword  of  justice  and  the  helmet  of  salv»- 
iion,  we  are  not  cast  down  in  all  our  temptations."  In  the  midst 
of  these  controversies,  he  continued  still  to  work  on  his  scriptural 
conmientaries,  though  Uable  to  constant  interruption  from  the  numifold 
foreign  and  secular  business  connected  with  the  episcopal  office,  and 
from  his  controversial  disputes.*  These  commentaries  gave  him  abo 
frequent  occasion  for  unfolding  polemically  his  peculiar  principles; 
but  of  this  he  availed  himself  with  great  moderation.  The  first  epis- 
tle of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  would,  from  the  nature  of  its  contents, 
furnish  him  with  a  better  opportunity  than  other  epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
for  combatting  the  Jewish  element  in  the  shaping  of  the  Christianity 
of  his  age  ;  and  hence  this  book  might  naturally  give  offence  to  some, 
who  had  hitherto  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  him.  So  it  actuallj 
happened,  in  the  case  of  the  above  mentioned  abbot  Theodemir,  a  man 
who,  by  propounding  to  him  various  questions  of  theology,  had  been 
the  means  of  engaging  him  in  the  composition  of  many  of  his  woiks. 
This  abbot  lodged,  before  an  assembly  of  bishops  and  nobles,  a  com> 
plaint  against  the  last  named  work,  on  account  of  the  heresies  c<^ 
tained  in  it,  when  Claudius  supposed  that  he  was  still  on  fnendfy 
terms  with  him.  To  judge  rightly  of  the  motives  which  dictated  thtt 
procedure,  and  of  the  honorable  or  dishonorable  character  of  the  act, 
we  should  possess  more  defiuite  information  respecting  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  the  affair.  It  seems,  however,  that  he  was  unable  to  carry  the 
process  through ;  on  the  contrary,  the  friends  of  Claudius  undertook 
the  defence  of  his  book,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  what  had  been 
done.3  He  wrote  to  Theodemir,  complaining  of  his  conduct :  "  May 
the  Lord  forgive  you  —  said  he  —  who  is  the  witness  of  my  life,  and 
who  gave  me  this  work   to  do." 

We  know  not  whether  it  was  during  or  after  the  time  of  these 
transactions,  that  Theodemir  himself  wrote  him  a  letter,  in  which  he 
expressed  the  sorrow  he  felt  to  find  the  report  of  his  erroneous  doc- 
trines, and  of  a  new  sect  which  he  had  founded,  had  spread  from  Italy 
through  France,  and  even  to  Spain,^  and  in  which  he  laid  before  him 


*  Mabillon  Analccta  T.  I.  p.  39.  liothcca  Pistoricnsis,  T.  I.  p.  64     He  says 

'  He  alludes  to  this,  when  dedicatiDg  his  there :   Tcncnit  tid  iiianus  mens  epistow 

oommentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Qalndans  ex  aquis  rejpo  dicto  palatio,  qualiter  ta 

to  the  abbot  Dracteram,  by  whose  in  vita-  librum  tructatus  nici,  qnem  tibi  ante  bien* 

tion  he  had  composed  it,  he  writes  to  him :  nium  praestiti,  in  epistolis  ad  Corinthiot 

8ed  quia  laboribus  et  tnrbinibus  mundi  cpiscoponim    jadicio    atqne     optimatom 

depressus   hactenos   parerc  jossionl  tuae  damnandum  ad  enndcm  jam  dictum  pa- 

neqnivi,  modo  largiente  Deo  in  isto  qua-  latinm  pracsentari  feecris,  qucm  tractatum 

dn^simac  tempore,  etc.  it)i(lcm  non  damnandum,  scd  scribendom 

'^e  see  this  from  the  letter  of  Claudius  amici  mci  non  solum  himiiliter,  scd  amabi* 

to  the  abbot  Theodemir,  attached  to  his  liter  .sascopcrunt. 

commentary  on  the  fourth  book  of  Kings,  *  The  words  of  Claudius,  in  his  viodica- 

which  Zacharia  first  published  in  his  Bib-  4ion :  Quod  rumor  abierit  ex  Italia  de  m 
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those  points,  which  he  supposed  to  contain  heresy.  He  doubtless 
exhorted  him  to  abandon  such  errors.  Claudius,  upon  this,  composed 
a  work,  in  defence  of  his  conduct  and  of  his  doctnnes  against  these 
charges,  wherein  he  imfolded  his  principles  with  great  boldness  and 
the  most  violent  zeal.  He  declared  that  on  no  point  had  he  set  forth 
erroneous  doctrines,  or  been  a  schismatic  ;  but  that  he  held  firmly  to 
the  unity  of  the  church,  preached  the  truth,  and  defended  the  church ; 
that  he  had  always  hitherto  combatted  superstition  and  error,  and 
would  with  God's  help  always  continue  to  combat  them.^  He  attacked 
in  this  work  every  mode  and  form  of  image-worship  ;  he  exposed,  as 
Agobard  had  done,  every  false  plea,  which  could  be  employed  in  its 
palliation.  "  If  those  —  said  he  —  who  have  forsaken  idolatry,  wor- 
ship the  images  of  the  saints,  then  they  have  not  forsaken  idols,  but 
changed  their  names.  Whether  thou  paintest  thy  walls  with  figures 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  or  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  neither  the  latter 
are  gods,  nor  the  former  apostles.  If  men  must  be  worshipped,  it 
were  much  better  to  pay  that  worship  to  the  living  than  to  the  dead  ; 
that  is,  to  that  wherein  they  bear  the  image  of  God,  than  to  that 
wherein  they  are  like  to  the  brute,  or  rather  to  lifeless  wood  and 
stone.  If  the  works  of  God's  hands  (the  stars  of  heaven)  ought  not 
to  be  worshipped,  much  less  ought  the  works  of  human  hands  to  be 
worshipped  ;  even  the  worship  of  saints  will  not  bear  to  be  excused,  for 
these  never  arrogated  divine  honors  to  themselves.  Whoever  seeks 
from  any  creature  in  heaven  or  on  eartli  the  salvation  which  he  should 
seek  from  God  alone,  is  an  idolater." 

Here  Claudius  appears  only  as  an  opponent  of  imeigMVorshipy 
though  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  it  would  lead  us  to 
conjecture,  that  he  was  no  friend  to  reli^ous  symbols  generally. 
But  though  his  Frankish  opponent  complains  of  him  particularly 
for  unconditionally  condemning  religious  images,  and  for  not  distin- 
guishing the  right  use  from  the  abuse  of  them,  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  firom  the  declarations  of  Claudius  lying  before  us,  that  he 
would  forbid  the  making  and  uang  of  such  images  m  themselves. 
Only  in  the  heat  of  his  zeal  against  ^e  superstition  of  image-worship 
he  made  use  of  expressions  which  might  seem  directed  agmnst  religious 
images  generally ;  for  it  is  evident  that  he  banished  them  from  the 
churches  only  because  he  thought  he  could  see  no  other  way  of  getting 
lid  of  the  superstition.  Hence  then  his  zeal  also  against  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  which  elsewhere  was  approved  by  all  parties.  And  his  mode  of 
expressing  himself  in  this  zeal  to  lead  away  the  mind  from  all  sensuous 
symbols  to  spiritual  communion  with  the  Redeemer,  was  certainly  liable 
to  misconception,  and  might  well  expose  him  to  many  suspicions  of 
heresy.  He  said  of  those  who  by  the  sign  of  the  cross  pretended  to 
honor  the  memory  of  Christ's  passion,  ^^  like  the  godless,  they  take 

per  omncs  Gallias  asque  ad  fines  Hispa-  atqae   haereses   in  qnantam  valai  com- 

niae,  qaosi  ego  scctam  aiiandam  novam  pressi,  ct  pQg:navi  et  cxpugnavi  et  expog- 

praedicaverim  contra  reguuim  fidei  CatUo-  nare,  in  quantum  valeo,  proreus  l>co  adju- 

ficae.    Vid.  Bibl.  patr.  Lugd.  T.  XIV.  vanto  non  cesso. 
^  Sectas  et  schemata  et  supontitumes 
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pleasure  in  nothing  that  belongs  to  the  Saviour  but  the  shame  of  his  8n& 
ferings.  Like  the  Jews  and  pagans,  who  knew  nothing  of  his  resurrection, 
they  would  have  only  a  suffering  Christ,  and  understand  not  what  the 
apostle  says, '  though  we  have  once  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet 
now  henceforth  know  we  him  thus  no  more.*  "^  If  one  must  worslup 
every  piece  of  wood  bearing  the  shape  of  a  cross,  because  Christ  hung 
on  the  cross,  for  the  same  reason  one  should  worship  also  many  other 
things  with  which  Christ  came  in  contact  while  living  in  the  flesii, 
where  he  adduces  many  absurd  and  trivial  examples.  "  Thus  one 
should  worship  all  virgins,  because  he  was  bom  of  a  virgin  ;  one  should 
worship  the  manger,  because  at  his  birth  he  was  Isud  in  a  manger. 
For  the  same  reason,  ships  might  be  worshipped,  because  he  spent 
much  time  in  ships,  and  from  ships  taught  the  multitude,"*  etc.  We 
might  indeed  be  led  to  infer  from  such  declarations,  that  Claudius  had 
no  presentiment  of  the  significance  of  the  cross  for  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness, and  that  he  did  not  even  recognize  the  fact  which  it  synh 
bolizes,  the  redemptive  sufferings  of  Christ  in  their  significance  for  the 
Christian  consciousness  .^  But  other  declarations  in  his  writings  prove 
the  contrary ;  and  doubtless  it  was  only  his  zeal  against  the  fleshly 
mode  of  apprehending  Christianity,  and  for  the  spiritual  and  moral  Mh 
propriation  of  it  which  misled  him  into  such  violent  expressions.  To 
point  men  away  from  the  sensuous  worship  of  the  cross  to  the  spiritual 
following  after  Christ  in  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings,  and  in  self-re- 
nunciation, was  to  him  the  principal  thing  ;  and  hence  the  vehemence 
of  his  zeal  against  everything  which  tended  to  draw  men  away  from 
tills.  Thus  he  says  against  the  fleshly  worshippers  of  the  cross,  "  What 
diey  doy  is  qmte  a  different  thing  from  what  Q-od  has  commanded.  God 
has  commanded  us  to  bear  the  cross,  not  to  adore  it ;  they  are  for  ado^ 
ing  it,  because  they  are  unwilling  to  bear  it  either  spiritually  or  bodily .• 
To  worship  God  after  this  manner,  means  to  turn  away  from  him  ;  for 
he  has  said :  *  Whoever  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself  and 
take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me ;'  for  he  who  does  not  break  away 
from  himself,  cannot  draw  near  to  him  who  is  higher  than  himself;  no 

*  These  seem  to  have  been  favorite  words  for  the  violation  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonial 
with  Claudias,  marking  the  spiritual  ten-  law,  and  thereby  delivered  the  faithful  from 
dency  of  his  views  of  Christianity ;  as  in  the  binding  power  of  that  law :  Itaque  iUa 
fact  he  referred  everything  to  spiritual  camaliter  non  observando  carnal i  confla- 
anion  with  Christ,  and  opposed  this  to  cere-  gravit  invidia  et  suscepit  quidem  poenam 
monial  rites.  Corap.  the  fragments  of  Clau-  propositam  illis,  qui  eam  non  observassenti 
dins,  published  by  Dr.  Rudelbach.  Hav-  sed  ut  credentes  in  so  talis  pocnae  timore 
niae,  1824.  p.  44.  omnino  liberaret.     In  .what  follows,  bow- 

•  Adorcntur  agni,  quia  de  illo  scriptom  ever,  he  apprehends  the  redemptive  suffer- 
est :  eccc  agnus  Dei,  qui  tollit  peccata  mun-  ings  of  Christ  in  a  higher  sense.  Yid.  Com- 
di,  sed  isti  perversorum  dogmatum  cultores  mentar.  ep.  ad  Galat  fol.  151. 

agnos  vivos  volunt  vorare  et  in  pariete  pic-  •  Deus  jussit  cruccm  portare,  non  ado- 

t08  adorare.    Perhaps  an  allusion  to  the  rare,  isti  volunt  adorare,  quam  nolunt  nee 

custom  of  keeping  the  feast  of  the  pass-  spiritaliter  nee  corporaliter  aecnm  portare. 

over.  It  is  not  clear  what  he  meant  by  this  an- 

'  From  a  passage  in  his  commentary  on  tithesis    of    spiritaliter   and    corporaliter, 

the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  it  might  be  in-  Perhaps  spiritual  self-denial   and  bodily 

ferred  that  he  regarded  Christ'n  death  on  suffering, 
the  cross*  as  if  he  endured  it  as  a  penalty 
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man  can  grasp  that  which  is  aboTe  him,  but  by  self-sacrifice.^  Agiun, 
he  says,  ^^  To  fools  we  are  compelled  to  speak  that  which  is  foolish,  and 
cast  ^nes  at  stony  hearts.'  Return  to  reason,  ye  who  have  &llen 
from  the  truth  and  leve  vanity ;  ye  have  become  vain,  ye  who  crucify 
the  Son  of  Crod  afresh  and  put  him  to  an  open  shame,  and  have  thereby 
made  the  souls  of  poor  men  in  thousands  companions  of  evil  s^nrits. 
By  the  shameful  sacrilege  of  images,  you  estrange  them  from  their 
Creator  and  plunge  them  in  everlasting  ruin."  He  invites  men  to  seek 
after  inward  fellowrfiip  with  Christ,  when  he  says :  "  Ye  blind,  return  to 
the  true  light,  which  enlightens  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world ; 
irtiich  light  shineth  into  the  darkness  and  the  darkness  comprehendeth 
it  not ;  ye  who,  not  beholding  that  Ught,  walk  in  darkness  and  know 
not  whither  you  go,  because  the  darkness  hath  blinded  your  eyes." 
Claudius,  in  this  sense,  attacked  everything  else  which,  as  an  object 
of  fidse  confidence,  was  substituted  in  the  place  of  one's  own  moral  ef- 
forts, no  less  than  he  did  the  worship  of  saints.  He  held  up  as  opposed 
to  this  the  passage  in  Ezekiel  14:  14 ;  "  This  is  said,"  he  observed, 
^^  to  warn  us  against  trusting  to  the  merits  or  to  the  intercession  of 
saints ;  because  no  one  who  has  not  the  same  faith,  the  same  righteous- 
ness and  truth,  whereby  the  saints  obtained  the  divine  approbation,  can 
be  saved."^  He  had  contended  agunst  the  frequent  pilgrimages  to 
Rome,  and  especially  against  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  at  ttie  ex- 
pense of  practical  religion  —  as  he  himself  says :  ^^  The  foolish  men,  to 
the  undervaluing  of  all  spiritual  instruction,  are  for  going  to  Rome  in 
order  to  attain  everlasting  life."  Nor  did  he  by  any  means  contradict 
himself,  as  he  is  accused  of  domg  by  Jonas  of  Orleans,  when  he  spoke 
80  starongly  against  the  pilgrimages,  and  still  would  not  own  to  Theode- 
mir,  that  he  absolutely  condemned  them ;  for  it  was  not  making  ihe 
pilgrimage  to  Rome  in  itself  which  he  condemned,  but  only  the  opinion 
which  supported  the  practice,  the  opinion  that  there  was  sometiiing 
meritorious  in  this  act,  that  true  penance  consisted  in  this,  that  a  man 
thereby  made  himself  sure  of  enjoying  the  intercession  of  St.  Peter. 
Disputing  the  high  value  ascribed  to  these  holy  pilgrimages,  he  says : 
"  One  gets  no  nearer  to  St.  Peter  by  finding  himself  on  the  spot 
where  his  body  was  buried,  for  the  soul  is  the  real  man." 

In  general,  he  denied  that  St.  Peter  possessed  any  continuous 
power  to  bind  and  to  loose  ;  3  "  Christ  in  fact  did  not  say  to  Peter, 
^  What  thou  loosest  in  heaven^  shall  be  loosed  also  upon  earth,  and  what 
thoa  bindest  in  heaven^  shall  be  bound  also  on  earth,'  as  he  must  have 

^  Quia  yidelicet  nisi  c^ai  a  scmetipso  de-  Christi  vcnerimus,  ncc  Job  nee  Daniel  nee 

fldat,  ad  earn,  qni  super  ipsnm  est.  non  ad-  NoC  rogaro  posse  pro  quoqnam  sed  unom* 

pfopinqnat  nee  valet  apprehenderc,  qnod  qnemqae  portare  onus  saum.  L.c  fol.  164. 

ultra  ipsnm  est,  si  nescient  mactare  qaod  Col.  II. 

ctt  '  Worthy  of  remark,  too,  is  what  he  says 

'  Also  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Epis-  in  liis  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 

tie  to  the  Galatians  an  allusion  is  found  of  Galatians  concerning  the  relation  of  Peter 

this  kind ;   for  in  comparing  Galat  6 :  2  and  Paul :  Petrum  solum  nominat  et  sibi 

with  5,  he  remarks :  Obscure  licet  docemur  comparat,  quia  primatnm  ipse  accepit  ad 

Ghanc  sententiolam  novum  doffma,<}aod  ^ndandam  ecclcsiam  (inter  Judaeos),  se 

tat,  dum  in  praesenti  saecuK>  sumus,  quoqne  pari  modo  electum,  ut  primatimi 

five  orationibus  sive  consilits  invicem  posse  habeat  in  fhndandis  gentiom  ecelesiis.  Vid. 

not  adiavarL  Cum  aatem  ante  tribunal  foL  147. 

87* 
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said,  if  a  power  to  bind  and  loose  still  belonging  to  Peter  at  ilie  pivt- 
ent  time,  had  really  been  meant;  but  Christ  employed  the  opposite 
mode  of  expression.  The  power  of  acting  as  spiritual  judges  was  en- 
trusted to  bishops  only  during  the  period  of  their  natural  liyes.'' 
Turning  upon  the  abbot  hunself,  he  sidd  to  him :  ^^  K  to  do  penanoe 
and  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Rome  be  one  and  the  same  thing,  why 
for  so  long  a  time  hast  thou  received  so  many  souls  into  thy  monasteiy 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  penance,  and,  retaining  them  there  instead 
of  sending  them  to  Rome,  made  them  rather  serve  thyself?  For  as 
thou  sayest,  thou  hast  a  congregation  of  a  hundred  and  forty  monks, 
all  of  whom  came  to  thee  and  gave  themselves  to  the  monastery  &r 
the  sako  of  penance,  and  not  one  of  whom  thou  sufferest  to  go  to 
Borne."  By  so  doing  he  must  call  down  on  himself  that  sentence  of 
our  Lord  against  those  who  gave  oflfence  to  the  least.  There  was  no 
greater  oflfence  than  to  hinder  a  man  from  taking  the  course  which 
would  lead  him  to  eternal  blessedness.  We  perceive  here  the  aversioa 
of  Claudius  to  the  monastic  life,  and  to  the  rule  of  the  abbots.  He- 
odemir  had  reproached  him  with  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  Dona* 
nus  apostolicus.  He  replied,  ^'  The  title  of  apostolicus  does  not  be- 
long to  him  who  administers  a  bishopric  founded  by  an  apostle,  but  to 
him  who  truly  fulfils  the  apostolical  vocation  :  i  to  those  who  occupy 
the  place  without  fulfilling  the  vocation,  should  be  applied  the  passags 
in  Matthew  23:  12."  Doubtless  he  meant  to  say  that  he  felt  in  no- 
wise bound  to  obey  the  pope,  where,  as  in  this  matter,  the  pope  stood 
opposed  to  the  apostolical  doctrine.^ 

Theodemir  hereupon  wrote  an  apology  in  opposition  to  Claudius,  in 
which,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  fragments  that  have  been  pre- 
served,^  he  made  a  good  defence  of  himself  on  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples mculcated  within  the  pale  of  the  Prankish  church.  "  If  the  monks 
—  says  he  —  are  bound  by  their  special  calling  to  a  quiet  residence  in 
one  spot,  and  hence  cannot  for  special  reasons  undertake  the  joumev 
to  Borne,  it  is  still  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  this,  to  consider  it 
a  praiseworthy  thing  for  men  to  undertake,  out  of  love  for  the  heavenly 
land,  so  toilsome  a  journey,  and  visit  the  churches  of  those  apostIeS| 
with  whose  souls  it  is  impossible  for  them  here  to  mingle.  Althou|^ 
the  passage  in  1  Tim.  ii.  might  be  rightly  applied  against  such  as  sup- 
pose that  men  can  pray  only  where  an  altar  has  been  erected,  or  relics 
are  to  be  found,  yet  though  permitted  and  bound  to  pray  in  every 
place,  men  may  stUl  choose  to  visit  one  particular  spot  for  the  purposes 
of  devotion,  as  Paul  made  a  journey  to  the  temple  in  Jerusalem/' 
He  utterly  repelled  the  assertion  of  Claudius  that  me  monks  had  come 
to  him  for  the  sake  of  penance,  and  that  they  were  to  serve  him.    To 

*  Non  ille,  qni  in  cathedra  sedct  apostoli,  yirtatibns  oongregetor.  Therefore  the  com- 

sed  qui  apostolicnm  implet  officium.  xnanity  of  those  who  only  confess  Chiitt 

'  Also  the  distinction  of  a  visible  and  in-  outwardly,  without  the  right  disposition— 

visible  church  is  found  hinted  at  in  ep.  ad  the  church  in  an  improper  sense. 
Qalat  f.  142.     Duplicitcr  ecclesiam  posse^     '  In  the  work  of  ffonas  of  Orleans,  1.  IIL 

did,  et  earn,  quae  non  habcat  maculam  ant  De  cultu  imag.  f.  190.  T.  XIV.  BibL  p«t& 

m^m  et  vere  corpus  Christi  sit,  et  earn,  quae  Lugd. 
in  Ghristi  nomine  absque  plenis  perfeetiiiqvd 
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iay  thi3  of  one's  self  would  be  presumptuous  qirrogance  in  any  man. 
It  was  not  to  take  refuge  in  himy  but  in  the  mercy  of  the  Lord,  and  to 
aeek  salvation  from  Him,  that  they  had  come  to  Uie  monastery. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  one  of  his  opponents, 
Claudius  was  cited  before  an  assembly  of  bishops ;  but  he  dia  not  pre- 
^nt  himself,  as  he  could  easily  foresee  that  it  would  be  imposdble  for 
1dm  to  come  to  any  understanding  with  the  bishops  of  thiiB  country ; 
and  perhaps  in  the  contempt  which  he  expressed  for  them,  he  yielded 
too  much  to  his  indignation  against  superstition.^  But  it  is  remark- 
able,^ that  the  bishops  took  no  further  steps  against  him,  whether  they 
were  deterred  by  the  favor  in  which  Claudius  stood  with  the  emperor, 
or  whether  they  were  drawn  away  from  this  matter  by  other  outward 
affisdrs  which  tiiey  considered  of  greater  moment.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, the  tract  of  Claudius  in  defence  of  his  opinions  furnished  abun- 
dant occasion  for  chargmg  him  with  heresy ;  it  was  complained  of  be- 
fore the  emperor  Lewis,^  as  a  work  containing  heretical  views,  and  so 
it  was  regarded  by  men  of  note.  A  number  of  propositions  were  ex- 
tracted from  it  which  were  pronounced  heretical ;  ^  and  a  certain  Dun- 
gal,  probably  from  Scotland  or  Ireland,  undertook,  in  the  year  827,^ 
to  refute  it,  and  called  upon  the  Frank  princes  to  take  measures  for 
preventing  the  spread  of  these  errors.     The  emperor  Lewis  himself 

Skve  it  in  charge  to  Jonas,  bishop  of  Orleans,  to  write  a  refutation  of 
e  above  mentioned  propositions.  But  as  in  the  meanwhile,  about  the 
Tear  839,  Claudius  died,  Jonas  suffered  the  matter  to  lie.^  But  when 
lie  was  informed  that  Claudius  had  succeeded  in  gaining  admission  for 
his  principles  in  those  districts,  and  had  left  behind  him  a  party  which 
followed  them,  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  resume  and  complete 
ihe  work  he  had  undertaken. 

Jonas  approved  the  zeal  of  Claudius  against  the  image-worship  of 
Italy ;  but  he  finds  fault  with  him  for  not  having  proceeded  with  more 
forbearance  and  caution,  and  distinguished  the  right  use  of  images 
from  the  abuse  of  them,^  for  arrogantly  asserting  that  he  alone  taught 
the  truth,  for  confounding  the  moderate  use  of  images  in  the  Fraiik 
aDd  German  church  with  the  Italian  image-worship,  for  not  sparing 
even  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  for  attacking  the  worship  of  the  saints 
and  pilgrimages.  In  defenee  of  the  veneration  paid  to  the  sign  of  the 
cross  he  gives  a  reason,  which  he  might  have  applied  indeed  with  equal 
propriety  to  the  worship  of  images:  "The  whole  act  —  he  said  —  was 
not  an  expression  of  reverence  for  the  cross,  but  a  mark  of  reverence  and 
love  to  him,  who  by  the  cross  destroyed  the  power  of  death."   He  spoke 

'  Dangal  remarks  in  his  tract  against  *  As  he  himself  says,  two  jears  after  the 

ClAudius  (1.  c.  f.  223) :  Renuit  ad  conven-  Parisian  synod  on  images. 

turn  occurrere  episcopomm,  vocans  illomm  *  As  he  himself  sajs  in  the  abore  cited 

tjnodum  con^regationem  asinorum.  preface. 

'  For  this  Dungal  accuses  them :  Illi  ni-  ^  Immoderatns  et  indiscretus  zelns.  Qoia 

miom  paticntes  liacc  diutiua  dissimulare  errorem  gre^is  ffni  ratione  dirigere  neglexit, 

Hon  debuerant  et  eorum  animis  scandalum  generavit  et  in 

'  See  the  preface  to  the  work  of  bishop  sui  dete^tationem  eos  quodam  modo  pro- 
Jonas  against  Claudius.  mmpere  coegit    L.  c.  f.  168. 

^  The  same  which  "we  here  arail  our- 
■elTes  of,  as  the  work  of  CUndios  hinuelf 
ao  longer  renuuns. 
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of  the  custom  of  bowing  the  head  and  kissing  the  books  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  alluding  particularly  to  that  custom  in  the  church  where  tha 
clergy,  after  the  lesson  from  the  gospels  had  been  read,  kissed  one 
after  another  the  holy  evangelists,  an  act — he  said — intended  to  show 
reverence  and  love  to  Him  whose  word  had  just  been  read  —  not  to 
the  parchment  and  ink,  but  to  the  author  of  the  lawJ  As  to  pil- 
grimages, Jonas  agreed  with  Claudius,  that  they  could  not  be  regarded 
as  anything  good  in  themselves,  aside  from  the  disposition  and  motives 
of  those  who  made  them;  but  the  same — he  supposed — might  be 
said  of  all  good  works.  To  fast,  to  give  alms,  was  no  good  thing  when 
done  from  pride  and  vanity.  ClaucUus  ought  therefore  to  have  judged 
of  pilgrimages  also  according  to  the  different  motives  with  which  they 
were  undertaken.^  He  himself  ascribes  to  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  un* 
dertaken  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  intercessions  of  the  apostte 
Peter,  so  much  worth  as  this,  that  they  had  an  influence  to  awaken  seal 
for  the  worship  of  God,  and  that  works  undertaken  from  love  to  God 
were  sure  to  have  their  reward.  Moreover,  it  was  a  principle  im- 
planted in  the  human  mind,  that  the  actual  beholding  of  a  thing  ope- 
rated more  strongly  on  the  feelings,  than  hearing  the  reports  of  oth- 
ers.^ Aft^r  the  same  manner  Walafrid  Strabo  expressed  himself  on 
this  subject,^  in  his  liturgical  work  written  about  the  year  840,  and  en- 
titled :  De  exordiis  et  incrementis  rerum  ecclesiasticarum.  He  too 
declared  himself^  opposed  to  both  the  erroneous  extremes,  the  uncon- 
ditional rejection  of  images,  and  that  veneration  of  them  which  bor- 
dered on  idolatry.  "K  the  arts  of  the  painter  and  sculptor — sayi 
he  —  must  be  censured,  because  their  works  mislead  the  uncultivated 
to  adoration,  then  God  might  be  blamed  for  having  formed  creatures 
which,  by  the  impression  tibey  produce,  mislead  erring  mortals  to  pay 
them  divdne  honors.  If  we  ought  to  destroy  images  on  account  of  this 
abuse  of  them,  so  on  the  same  principle  we  ought  to  destroy  churches, 
lest  some  might  be  led  to  sitppose  that  the  omnipresent  (jod  is  limited 
to  a  particular  place.  Thus  it  might  happen,  that  in  attempting  to 
avoid  everything  which  might  furnish  occasion  of  error  to  the  simplOi 
nothing  would  be  left  to  us  as  a  means  of  exercising  our  devotion,  or 
of  elevating  the  simple  and  ignorant  to  tiie  love  of  invisible  things." 
Archbishop  Hinkmar,  of  Rheims,®  also  stiu  advocated  the  same  princi- 
ples, as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  he  describes  the  image-wor- 
shippers and  the  iconoclasts  among  the  Greeks  as  two  parties  who 

^ '  He  defends,  it  is  trne,  the  adoratio  era-  *  From  A.  D.  842,  abbot  of  Reicheiun 

cis  attacked  by  Claudius,  but  be  softens  (Auda),  not  far  from  Constance, 

this  expression  bj  the  added  explanation :  *  C.  8. 

Volumus  more    ecclesiastico  ob  recorda-  *  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  Hinkmai'f 

tionem  passionis  dominicae  cmcem  adorare  tract,  probably  occasioned  by  the  contro- 

L  e.  salutarc.  T.  II.  f.  183.  yersies  then  existing  on  this  subject,  whidi 

'  Satius  itaque  erat,  te  hoc  opus  ex  men-  Flodoard  quotes  in  his  history  of  Rheims, 

tis  pensasse  judicio,  et  sicut  alia  media  bona,  has  not  come  down  to  our  times.    Scripsit 

ita  et  hoc  quoque  aut  cordis  derotione  jn-  etiam  librum  flagitantibus  coepiscopis  fri- 

dicasse  utile  vcl  certe  ob  indevotionem  mi-  tribus  suis,  qualitcr  imagines  salvatoris  rel 

nns  profutunim  sanxisse.    L.  III.  f.  189.  sanctorum  ipsins  veperandae  sint  cum  epi- 

'  Sane   est  etiam   proprium   humanae  logo  quodam  metrice  digesto.    L.  IIL  e> 

menti,  non  adco  oompangi  ez  auditis,  sicnt  29. 
txviflb. 
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erred  on  opposite  extremes ;  that  he  set  over  against  both  extremes 
the  tradition  of  the  fathers  and  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  that 
he  speaks  with  approbation  of  the  Carolinian  books,  which  he  had 
read  in  his  youth  J  Nevertheless,  at  such  a  time  when  the  tendency 
of  the  religious  spirit  was  so  strongly  directed  to  sense,  when  there 
was  such  a  lack  of  educated  clergymen,  and  the  influence  of  the  Rom- 
ish church  in  which  image-worship  reigned  supreme,  was  so  great,  this 
superstition  could  not  fail  eventually  to  pass  over  also  to  the  church 
cS  tiie  Franks.  Especially  as  the  dark  times  of  the  tenth  century 
were  now  commencing,  times  so  inauspicious  to  pure  reli^on,  that  al- 
ready at  the  synod  of  Trosley  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  we  find 
the  bishops  complaining  thus :  "  It  is  to  be  charged  to  our  negligence 
and  ignorance  and  to  ^t  of  our  fellow-laborers,  that  in  the  churches 
many  arc  to  be  found  sunk  in  the  lowest  vice,  and  multitudes  almost 
without  number  of  every  sex  and  order,  who  to  the  years  of  old  age 
have  never  obtained  so  much  correct  knowledge  of  the  simple  faith,  as 
to  be  able  to  repeat  the  words  of  the  confession  of  faith,  or  of  the 
Lord's  prayer."^ 

Tet  even  in  these  times  of  gross  darkness,  individual  instances  were 
not  wanting  of  a  countervailing  influence,  proceeding  from  organs  of  a 
purer,  Christian  spirit.  We  see  shining  forth  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
darkness  a  man,  for  example,  like  NUus,  who,  at  any  period,  might 
jostiy  be  esteemed  a  clear  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  in  the  same 
country,  which  was  at  that  time  the  seat  of  the  worst  superstition,  in 
Italy,  stood  forth  an  individual,  not  to  be  compared  indeed  with  Nilus 
K>r  purity  of  disposition  and  zeal  sanctified  and  ennobled  by  the  spirit 
of  love  and  gentleness,  but  still  manfully  earnest  in  contending  with  the 
fleshly  Christianity  of  the  times,  and  the  immorality  which  served  as  its 
prop, — Ratherius,  bishop  of  Verona.     He  attacked  with  boldness  and 

S*  pr,  the  conduct  of  the  wicked  clergy,  who  by  encouraging  men  to 
y  on  absolution,  and  indulgences,  without  impressing  on  their  hearts 
flie  nature  and  the  conditions  of  true  penitence,  did  but  confirm  them 
ia  their  sinful  propensities.  Such  clergymen,  he  styled  murderers  of 
mnds?  The  same  bishop  also  enjoins  it  on  his  parochial  priests,  as  a 
duty,  not  to  bestow  absolution  on  any  man  for  any  reasons  whatsoever, 
imless  he  gave  signs  of  true  penitence.^  It  is  a  fact  which  serves  to 
eharacterize  both  him  and  his  clergy,  that  the  latter  found  &ult  with 
him  because  he  made  the  way  of  salvation  too  hard  for  the  people,  and 
pronused  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  none  but  the  suffering.^  In  par- 
ficular,  he  distinguished  himself  in  his  fast-sermons  by  the  boldness  and 
decision  with  which  he  attacked  every  species  of  mock  penitence,  and 

*  See  the  opuscalam  contra  Hincm.  Laa-  lo,  et  adalterinae  absolationis,  largitionifl 

danensem,  c.  20.  T.  II.  opp.  f.  457.  Tel  certe  benedictionU  flagello  aut  pessimo- 

'  C.  15.  nun  actaum  interficiat  illo^  exemplo.    De 

'  He  npeaks  of  ecdesiasticf,  who  ob-  contemptu  canonnm  P.I. f  17.  ed.^allerin. 

wrred  the  church  laws  so  far  as  to  refrain  t  355 ;  or  D'Achery  s^idleg.  T.  I.  f.  350. 

from  beatinjT  sinners  with  the  fist  or  with  ^  Nnllns  vestrunif  minus  digne  poeniten- 

lods ;  but  who  did  them  a  fouler  wrong,  in  tern  cujnscunque  re!  gratia  ad  recondlia- 

tbat  they  murdered  them  spiritually.    Si  tionem  adducat.    In  his  Synodica,  S  8* 

Qon  percntiat   fideles  delinquentes  (quod  *  Calamitosis  iste  solum  regnnm  Dei 

<SI  omonflMif  interdidtnr)  pqgno  y€L  mcu-  promittil^  L  c  I>'Acliery,  f.  858. 
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all  the  props  of  a  false  security  joined  to  a  sinful  life.  Thus  he  in 
veighs  against  those,*  who  would  indemnify  themselres  for  fasting  at 
some  particular  season,  by  drunkenness  and  gluttony  at  other  times. 
"  They  have  not  rightly  fasted  —  said  he  —  who  save  what  they  have 
abstracted  from  their  bodies,  as  an  offering  either  for  their  appetites  or 
for  theu"  avarice.  Nor  is  there  anything  which  can  please  God  in  tiio 
fasts  of  those  who  in  the  season  of  fasting  are  still  busy  with  calumnieSi 
contentions,  and  other  evil  works.  It  were  better,  as  St.  Jerome  says, 
to  put  up  daily  with  a  less  amount  of  food,  than  to  fast  severely  all  at 
one  time.  It  were  better,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  the  latter 
may  be  done  out  of  mere  vanity."  Again,  he  says,  "  We  ought  not 
to  suppose,  that  good  can  be  balanced  oflf  against  evil ;  that  one  may 
fast,  for  instance,  give  alms,  forgive  injuries,  pray,  and  then  be  allowed 
to  commit  adultery  or  other  crimes  with  impunity ;  for  the  forgiveness 
of  sin  is  promised  to  none,  but  those  who  repent  of  it  and  forsake  it."* 
He  spoke  against  those,  who  ascribed  undue  importance  to  a  dead  and 
unproductive  faith,  and  to  a  participation  in  the  outward  fellowship  of 
the  church ;  who  promised  all  baptized  and  orthodox  Christians  final 
salvation  though  they  might  have  to  endure  the  pains  of  purgatory; 
who  said,  God  is  too  merciful  to  suflfer  any  man  who  is  a  Christian  to 
be  lost  in  hell,  though  they  would  have  said  the  truth,  had  they  under- 
stood, that  no  man  is  a  Christian  but  he  who  does  the  will  of  Christ. 
So  far  was  such  a  dead  faith  without  works  from  being  of  any  avail, 
that  on  the  contrary  they  are  the  more  deserving  of  pimishment,  who 
possess  the  means  of  grace  so  far  beyond  others,  and  yet  make  no  use 
of  them  for  their  own  improvement.  He  exposed  the  folly  of  relying 
on  any  species  of  good  works  whatever,  to  which  a  false  value  was 
ascribed  when  isolated  as  an  opus  operatum  and  considered  apart  from 
the  temper  of  the  heart ;  as  for  example,  when  property  wrongly  ac- 
quired was  given  as  alms.  The  essential  thing  was,  to  seek  to  do 
good,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  idle  fame  of  it,  but  for  the  honor  of  God's 
law,  and  from  sympathy  with  all  that  is  human.  Everytliing  depend- 
ed on  the  disposition  of  the  heart ;  and  he  who  was  so  poor  as  to  have 
nothing  to  give,  could  still  give  himself,  that  is,  his  heart,  in  a  sympsr 
thizing  love.3  In  exhorting  to  prayer,  he  also  speaks  against  the  opus 
operatum,  and  points  to  &e  inward  temper  as  the  essential  thing. 
"  They  —  says  he  —  do  not  rightly  pray,  who  ask  of  the  Lord,  not  thji 
which  he  has  commanded  us  to  ask,  but  rather  that  which  he  has  for- 
bidden ;  for  he  bids  us  to  long  and  seek  after  heavenly  things,  while 
we  seek  after  the  things  of  earth.  He  bids  us  pray  for  those  who  per- 
secute us ;  but  we  think  impious  prayers  against  them."     He  spoke 

»  D'Achcry,  f.  384  et  Bcq.  '  Vid.  1.  c.  f.  386.     So  also  in  the  VI 

'  So  also  praeloquiomm,  L  VI.  Martcne  book  of  his  Praeloquia  Martcnc  et  Duraod. 

et  Durand.  monoinentor.  et  scriptor.  vet  T.  IX.  f.  943 :  Qaodlibet  bonum  quanqoam 

collectio,  T.  IX.  f  948 :  Poenitentiam  vero  minimum,  si  propter  caritatcm  facis,  seen* 

nee  iste  nee  ille  di^e  agere  convincitur,  si  rus  esto,  cam  fnicta  facis.  Si  propter  alind 

dum  nnom  quodiibet  vitiam  scse  mace-  facis,  ne  erres,  inanitcr  facis.    A  anolibet* 

rando  inscquitur,  alind  simile  ant  forsitan  malo  si  caritatis  amore  compescens,  me^ 

graviufl  ant  certe  plant  alia  committere  non  cede  doq  carebis.  Si  ob  allad  a^  nee  voiii 

Twetor.  nedom  gratis  dSsniu  haberif. 
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against  tlic  seemingly  devout,  who  spent  the  night  in  prayer  and  spir- 
itaal  songs,  but  the  day  in  idleness  and  uncharitableness,  though  the 
day  was  meant  for  labor,  and  the  night  for  repose.  True  prayer  — 
he  said  —  is  that  which  springs  from  worshipping  God  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  The  opinion  which  Ratherius  entertained  of  pilgrimages,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  record  of  his  own  meditations  on  a  certain  occi^ 
sion.  In  the  year  966,  when  on  the  eve  of  a  journey  to  Rome  on  mat- 
ters of  business,  he  proposed  the  question  to  himself,  why  am  I  going 
to  Rome  fi  "  Not  —  he  answered  —  for  the  sake  of  prayer,"  arguing 
from  John  4;  21,  that  every  man  can  worship  (Jod  in  spirit  and  in 
truth  even  in  his  own  house.  "  Nor  is  it  to  learn  what  is  good  and 
■well-pleasing  to  God,  Micah  6:  8,  "  He  hath  showed  thee,  0  man, 
what  is  good ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly, 
and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God ;  —  not  merely 
when  we  go  to  Rome,  but  in  whatever  other  place  we  may  find  our- 
selves. But  he  walks  constantly  with  God,  who  never  departs  from 
His  commandments.  In  this  consists  the  law  and  the  prophets,  that 
we  at  all  times,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  follow  Christ." 

The  earnest  desire  of  Ratherius  to  promote  spiritual  views  of  Chrish 
tianity,  led  him  to  use  his  influence  against  a  species  of  sensuous  an- 
thropomorphism, which  through  the  fault  of  ignorant  and  uncultivated 
ecclesiastics,  had  again  become  widely  diffused.^  But  in  this  case  it 
was  certainly  not  less  evident  than  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  Anthro- 
pomorphites,  that  it  was  a  tendency  which  could  be  grappled  with  and 
■ubdued,  not  by  any  negative  process,  not  by  attacking  the  single  er- 
rors, which  were  connected  with  this  mode  of  thinking,  but  only  by 
operating,  through  the  spirit  of  Christianity  itself  on  the  very  ground- 
work of  this  mode  of  thinking  and  spritualizing  it,  from  the  inmost 
centre  of  the  Christian  consciousness.  He  was  informed  that  the 
priests  of  the  see  of  Vicenza  entertained  altogether  sensuous  and  an- 
thropomorphic notions  of  God,  taking  the  figurative  representations  of 
the  Old  Testament  simply  in  their  literal  sense.  This  led  him  in  one 
of  his  sermons  to  attack  these  fleshly  vices,  and  to  speak  of  the  divine 
being  as  a  spirit.  But  he  thus  gave  ofience  to  the  great  mass,  who 
had  never  been  used  to  represent  anything  to  themselves  except  under 
lome  form  of  sense,  and  who  therefore  supposed  they  must  lose  the 
whole,  if  they  gave  up  the  sensuous  form  under  which  they  conceived 
it.  Even  some  of  his  own  priests  imagined,  like  those  ancient  Anthro- 
pomorphites,  that  their  God  had  been  taken  away  from  them,  since  it 
was  only  under  the  form  of  such  images  they  0(mld  behold  him.3  In 
like  manner  he  objected  to  the  sensuous  notions  which  the  rude  multi- 
tude, and  uneducated  clergy  framed  to  themselves,  of  a  God  seated  on 
a  golden  throne,  and  surrounded  by  a  throng  of  winged  angels.  A 
liory  had  been  circulated  that  on  a  certain  Monday,  mass  would  be 

^  Itincrarium  Kathcrii  Romam  euntis,  at       '  Quid  modo  faciemafl.    Usqac  nanc  ali- 

die  l)C{;inning.  qaid  visum  est  nobis  do  Deo  scire,  mode 

'  Beri'iiLMr  calls  them  infinitissimos  ad  videtnr  nobis,  qnod  nihil  omnino  sit  Dens, 

•orum  ('oinptirationcm,  qni  circa  hoc  rcctc  si  caput  non  habet,  etc    Vid.  D'Acheiy, 

■entiunt  cd.  VLicher.  pag.  116.  L  c.  n>L  388. 
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celebrated  bj  the  angel  Michael.  As  might  be  exDCcted,  a  vast  mot 
titude  flocked  to  the  church  where  such  an  extraoroinaiy  masB  was  to 
be  held,  wUch  was  a  source  of  no  small  gun  to  the  pric^.  Bat  Ba- 
thcrius  took  great  pains  to  mtroduce  and  foster  more  spiritual  Tiews, 
and  to  destroy  those  idols,  as  he  called  them,  which  men  had  formed 
out  of  their  own  imagination.^  He  attacked  the  superstition  which 
pretended  to  cure  diseases  by  the  use  of  amulets  and  charms,  and  to 
raise  or  hush  storms  by  forms  of  incantation.^  '^  The  miracles  wrou^t 
by  the  holy  men  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments — said  he — were 
not  their  own  work,  but  the  work  of  God  through  their  instrumentaUty. 
Their  faith,  the  faith  to  which  our  Lord  ascribes  such  power.  Matt. 
17: 19,  accomplished  this.  Neither  the  devil  nor  any  evil-ounded  man 
could  produce  such  effects,  to  the  injury  of  others ;  but  God  produces 
them  whenever  he  pleases,  by  the  hands  of  his  servants ;  and  bemg  in* 
finitely  good  produces  them  only  for  the  benefit  of  manldnd."' 

Among  these  organs  of  a  right  Christian  spirit,  who  fou^t  against 
superstition,  and  the  worldly  temper  dressed  out  in  the  garb  of  Chrii^ 
tianity,  we  may  place  also  Odo,  the  abbot  of  Cluny.  In  the  introduo 
tion  to  his  biographical  notice  of  count  Gerald  of  Aurilly,  a  pious  lay- 
man, he  notices  as  among  the  particular  marks  of  a  holy  man,  the 
Christian  virtues  and  deeds  of  mercy,  these  being  the  more  acceptable 
qualities  in  the  sight  of  God,  though  miracles  are  valued  at  a  much 
higher  rate  by  the  multitude  ;*  "  for — says  he,  assigning  his  reasona 
—  our  Lord  in  the  final  judgment  will  say  to  many,  who  had  prophe- 
sied and  performed  wonders,  I  never  knew  you.  But  to  those  who 
have  led  a  righteous  life,  he  will  say :  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father." 
And  in  his  preface  to  the  second  book  he  said  of  those,  who  refused  to 
allow  to  this  Gerald  the  title  of  saint,  because  he  was  neither  martyr 
nor  confessor,  nor  had  ever  wrought  a  miracle  :*  "  They  ought  to  know, 
that  the  name  martyr  and  confessor  might  be  applied  not  only  to  him, 
but  to  every  one,  who  in  the  conflict  with  sin,  has  borne  his  cross,  or 
by  good  works  glorified  God ;  for  men  confess  or  deny  God  by  their 
works,  as  the  sacred  Scriptures  teach,  1  John  2:  3.  Bom.  2:  23.  But 
what  would  they,  who  like  the  Jews  demand  miracles,  say  of  John  the 
Baptist,  who  never  performed  a  miracle  in  his  life  ?  For  althou^ 
miracles  were  not  wholly  wanting  in  the  life  and  works  of  the  individual 
of  whom  we  are  speaking,  yet  to  those  who  ask  for  them  we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  this  one  reply,  that  the  great  miracle  of  his  life 
was  his  contempt  of  earthly  goods."  This  correct  appreciation  of 
miracles  from  the  properly  Christian  point  of  view,  this  inclination  to 
set  a  higher  value  upon  the  moral  power  of  Christianity,  is  a  trait 

^ '  Qaoqnomodo  idola  tibi  in  corde  coe-  retulenint,  scd  duciplinatum  vivcndi  xno- 

pisti  stnldssime  fabricarc.  dum  et  opera  misericordiae,  quae  Deo  ma- 

*  Fracloquior,  1 1,  fol.  15  et  31.  ed.  Bal-  eis  placenfc,  non  pauca.    De  vita  S.  GeraUtt 

Icrin.  f.  I.  jpracf.  Bibliothcca  CluniacenRis,  f  67. 

'  Facit  hoc  per  serros  suos,  cum  ei  pla-        *  Thui}  strongly  he  expresscH  himself  in 

cnerit  Dens,  et  cum  sit  summe  bonus,  be-  his  zeal  for  the  recognition  of  tho  common 

niene  nt  bonus.    Scrmo  II.  de  ascensione,  worth  and  dignity  of  Christians :  illi  qni 

D^chery,  f  400.  delirant,  quod  nee  martyr  nee  confessor  ta- 

^  The  witnesses  of  his  life,  qui  signa  qui-  leat  dici. 
dem,  quae  vulgus  magni  pcndit,  non  mnlta 
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which  everywhere  distmguiahes  the  abbot  of  Cluny.  Thus,  after  hav- 
ing related  how  Gerald  forgave  a  man  who  attempted  to  rob  him,  and 
liDw  he  made  the  man  a  present  of  that  which  he  intended  to  steal,  he 
adds  in  reference  to  this  trial  of  patience  and  love :  '^  His  conduct  in 
fiiis  case  seems  to  me  a  greater  wonder,  than  if  he  had  turned  the  thief 
into  a  stone."'  We  discern  here  the  tradition  of  the  genuinely  Chris- 
tian spirit,  a  tradition  whose  current  flowed  steadily  through  every 
eentury,  and  which  enabled  many  even  in  these  times  of  darkness,  to 
apprehend  the  mir^le  according  to  its  true  Christian  sense,  for  we  find 
like  views  entertained  also  by  others  of  this  period.^  To  show  that  it 
was  pos^ble  even  for  one  who  was  a  layman  to  lead  a  pious  life,  Odo 
eomposed  his  biographical  account  of  count  Gerald  of  Aurilly,  a  man 
Astmguished  above  those  of  his  own  order,  by  his  diligent  and  faithful 
study  of  the  Scriptures,'  by  his  devotional  habits,  his  lively  sympathy 
in  all  Christian  objects,  his  beneficence  and  his  gentle  treatment  of  his 
tefnants.'*  "  As  this  man  —  says  he,  in  the  preface  to  his  Life  —  lived 
fike  Noah  among  his  contemporaries  according  to  the  law  of  God,  so 
God  has  set  him  apart  as  a  witness  to  all,  that  beholding  in  him  an  ex- 
ample near  at  hand  of  a  pious  life,  others  may  be  awakened  to  emula- 
tion, and  that  it  may  not  be  thought  a  difiScult  or  impos^ble  thing  to 
observe  the  divine  precepts,  when  they  are  seen  to  he  observed  by  a 
layman,  and  a  great  man  of  the  world. "^ 

'  Such  solitary  examples  and  organs  of  the  genuinely  Christian  spirit, 
98  those  just  described,  could  not,  however,  oppose  any  effectual  check 
to  the  superstition  which  had  fastened  itself  upon  the  worship  of  saints 
and  relics,  and  other  corrupt  elements  in  the  doctrine  of  the  church, 

*  Certe  mihi  videtar,  quod  id  magis  ad-  faenint  et  ipsa.    Then  we  find  extolled  as 

aiiiatione  dig:nam  sit^  qaam  si  farem  rigcre  above  all  miracles,  his  perseverance  and 

fti  laxi  daridem  fecisseti  1. 1,  c.  26.  constancy,  amid  every  trial,  in  the  good 

'  8o  writes  the  abbot  Amalph  of  Metx,  resolutions  he  had  once  formed :  Quid  enim 

in  die  last  times  of  the  tenth  century :  rioriosius,  quod  victus  ab  eo  ubique  hostis, 

''Ferteverance  in  good  works  to  the  end  is  Deo  vincente  succubuit  ?    Mabillon  acta 

won  than  all  miracles."    Nee  signomm  sanctor.  O.  B.  Saec  VI.  P.  n.  f.  346. 

'vel  miraculorum  novitatem  plemmqne  dif*  '  Owin^  to  the  feebleness  of  his  health 

ibrantiam  facere  sanctitatis,  vel  inde  paten-  when  a  child,  his  parents  doubted,  whether 

Inr  ostenditnr,  quod  per  malos  haec  ali-  he  would  be  fit  to  enter  the  order  of  knights, 

ODMido  fiant,  multosque  ecclesia  summo  and  hence  gave  his  education  such  a  dircc- 

bonore  colit,  de  quibus  an  uno  saltcm  signo  tion  that  in  case  of  necessity  he  might  en- 

^urnerint,  reticetnr.     Vid.  Vita  Joannis  ter  the  spiritual  order.    Thus  he  may  have 

GcMTiensis,  c  I.  §  4.    Acta   sanctor.   27.  acquired  more  learning,  as  well  as  occupied 

Mnnar.    In  the  letter,  in  which  Poppo,  himself  a  longer  time  in  study,  than  was 

trefabishop  of  Triers,  in  tbeyear  1042,  ^ro-  customary  for  persons  of  his  class.    Unde 

pOMd  to  pope  Benedict  IX.  the  canoniza-  fiictum  est,  ut  propemodum  pleniter  scrip- 

tioo  of  a  certain  hermit  Simeon,  he  wrote  tnrarum  seriem  disceret  atque  multos  deri- 

to  him :  Non  tam  signa,  quae  fidelibus  et  corum  quantumlibet  sciolos  in  ejus  cogni- 

kifideUbus  commnnia  sunt,  quam  fidei  vir-  tione  praeiret 

tot,  qua  fideles  ab  infidelibus  sequestrati  *  He  was  opposed  to  the  cruel  punish- 

Mnt,  qua  ipse  dum  adhuc  in  corpore  man-  ments,  which  were  still  in  Dracticc  at  that 

6ret,  plnrimum  viguit,  de  ejus  sanctitate  time,  such  as  maimings.    Odo  savs  of  him, 

aoa  oertos  reddit     Vid.  Mabillon  Acta  1.  L  c.  20:  Nunquam  auditum  est,  ut  se 

nnctor.  Saec.  V I.  P.  I.  f  370.    And  in  the  praesente  quilihet  aut  morte  punitus  sit  ant 

life  of  Hcrluin,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  truncata<t  membris. 

Bee  in  Kormandy,  who  lived  in  the  later  *  Nee  observantia  mandatomm  Dei  gra- 

times  of  this  century,  it  is  said :  Referimus  ris  aut  impossibilis  aestimetnr,  quoniam 

BiiAcala,  sed  eis,  unde  ralgns  fbrt  senten-  qnidem  haec  a  Uko  et  potente  bomine  ob  • 

tiMn,  nmltiim  pendon,  qunqmun  aon  de-  Minta  ▼ideotar. 
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and  which  was  promoted  rather  than  fought  down  by  the  multitude  of 
incompetent  ecclesiastics. 

'  But  while  on  the  one  hand,  tibe  superstition  which  attached  itself  it 
the  worship  of  saints  and  relics  bordered  nearly  on  paganiBmi^  we  vm 
trace  on  the  other,  the  signs  of  such  a  reaction  against  the  worship  of 
saints  as  seems  to  betray  a  misapprehension  or  entire  disregard  of  ftt 
Christian  element  at  bottom,  in  ihe  consciousness  of  the  ennobkmaift 
of  man's  nature  by  being  raised  to  the  fellowship  of  a  divine  life— m 
seems  to  betray  some  approach  to  an  abstract  Deism.  In  opposition  to 
this  tendency,  Ratherius  the  antagonist  of  superstition  defended  thf 
worship  of  saints.  Some  one  had  taken  offence  at  the  hymn  sung  oa 
the  festival  of  All-saints,  particularly  at  an  expression  there  used  oon- 
ceming  tiie  reign  of  the  samts,>  as  if  it  ascribed  too  much  digmty  to  At 
saints,  and  detracted  from  the  honor  due  to  God  alone.  ^^  It  woidi 
have  been  tiie  more  proper  expresrion  —  to  say,  the  saints  are  blessed 
witii  God,  not  tiiat  they  reigned  with  him."  ^^  As  if,"  said  Ratheriui^ 
^^  to  be  blessed,  to  reign,  to  live  with  God,  were  not  all  one  and  Urn 

'  One  characterUtic  example  of  pagan  sola  vesana  voluptate,  nt  tic  tantnm  mijo* 

saperetition  is  Uie  following.    While  the  rem  stipMem  vcl  quacstum  a  plebe  peraai- 

above  mentioned  Romaald  wns  residing  in  ant.     The  writer  of  (his  Life  mentioiis  ttl 

France,  the  report  got  abroad  that  he  was  example  of  an  old  woman,  who  threw  hth 

aboat  to  leave  that  countrv,  when  the  peo-  self  down,  with  her  head  and  face  veilA 

pie  proposed,  if  thcj  coola  not  prevent  the  before  the  tomb  of  this  archbishop  Godt* 

execution  of  his  purpose  in  any  other  way,  hard  of  Hildeshcim,  who  was  alreadr  f^ 

to  kill  him ;  so  that  at  least  they  might  have  pated  a  saint, — and  rolling  herself  alNNi^ 

the  bodv  of  the  saint  as  a  protection  from  suddenly  stood  up,  saying  she  had  beaa 

evil ;  wnich  Damiani,  in  his  account  of  his  cured  of  a  blindness  of  many  years.  WImb 

Ufe,  calls  an   impia   pietas,  c.  IV.  f  20.  the  report  of  this  wonderfnlevent  had  htm 

Whenever  a  person  died,  who  had  been  spread  far  and  wide,  the  people  and  tli 

particularly  venerated  and  loved  on  account  clergy  hastened  to  the  spot,  among  whoa 

of  his  piety,  the  people  soon  gathered  about  was  the  bishop  himself.    Already  it  WM 

his  grave  to  pay  him  the  honor  of  a  saint—  proposed  to  hold  a  pnblie  thanksgiring  ii 

see  the  account  of  the  life  of  Bardo,  arch-  the  church,  when  certain  villagers  from  At 

bishop  of  Mcntz,  c  VII.  f  69.  lOtb  June,  same  town  with  the  old  woman,  who  knew 

—and  very  soon  stories  l)egan  to  be  circa-  her  to  be  a  cheat,  testified  that  she  had  d^ 

lated  of  wonderful  cures  performed  on  the  ten  been  in  the  practice  of  playing  eaefc 

spot     This  was  done,  not  only  in  the  case  tricks.    Bishop  Godehard  used  to  renuak 

of  ecclesiastics  and  monks,  but  also  of  lay-  of  such  casef ,  that  owing  to  the  number  ef 

men  who  stood  in  high  repute  for  piety ;  deceivers,  even  those  were  not  betiefti 

such,  for  example,  as  the  parents  of  the  who  told  die  truth.    Acta  sanctor.  VtL 

above  mentioned  Bardo.    See  the  Life  just  T.  I.  f.  517.    As  the  sale  of  relics  could  be 

cited,  4  1.    But  these  stories  about  miracles  made  a  profitable  business,  and  the  oewi 

were  also  circulated  by  intentional  fraud,  of  their  arrival  in  any  place  immediat^ 

Vagrants  afflicted,  as  they  gave  out,  with  brought  out  tiie  sick  in  crowds  (see  theLoi 

sore  diseases,  came  to  the  grave  of  some  of  Rabanus  Maurus,  by  his  scholar  Bndolpki 

individual  who  had  died  in  the  odor  of  sane-  c.  II.  Acta  sanctor.  Bolland.  Febmar.  I^L 

tity,  and  throwing  themselves  down  on  it,  f.  ftlS),  so  this  circnmstanoe  also  waf  a 

declared  themselves  suddenly  cured,  ez-  strong  temptation  to  fraud.    Glaber  Bfr 

pecting  thus  to  receive  a  more  boontifQl  dol|^  gives  a  remarkable  example  of  a 

alms  from  the  people,  who  would  reioice  to  cheat,  who  roved  about  the  country  andv 

behold  such  miracles  wrought  by  their  saint  different  names,  withi  dead  men's  boaM» 

In  the  Life  of  Godehard,  archbishop  of  Hil-  These,    as    he  pretended,  were    wondv- 

desheim,  it  is  related,  c.  VII.  S  50 :  Propter  working  relics,  which  he  had  discovered  hf 

quasdam  vanae  mentis  personas,  quae  in  a  revelation  from  angels.    And  he  made  A 

nostra  patria  nsitato  more  per  sacra  loca  proAtaUe  business  of  it  Vid.  Hist  LIV* 

discurrentes,  se  aut  caecos  aut  debiles  vel  c  III. 

elingues  vel  certe  obsessos  temere  simulant  '  The  words  were 

et  ante  altaria  vel  sepulcra  sanctorum  se  Quicunque  in  alta  sidemm 

CQram  populo  volutantes  pugnisque  tnnden-  Begnatis  aula  prindpes. 
tea  janatos  se  illieo  proclamant,  oi  idUeel 
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same  thing.  The  obiector  might  be  right,  provided  only  he  so  undei^ 
stood  the  sole  domimon  and  sovereignty  of  God,  as  to  place  no  limits 
to  the  free  grace  of  God,  which  converts  vessels  of  wrath  into  vessels 
of  mercy,  and  not  only  elevates  them  to  the  rank  of  kings,  but  even 
nakes  them  partakers  of  the  divine  natare."i 

But  in  this  period  the  worship  of  saints  underwent  a  change,  occa- 
aoned  by  the  new  system  of  the  church  constitution.  Originally, 
Mch  church  had  her  particular  saints,  men  who  had  sprung  from  her 
own  bosom,  distinguished  for  their  pious  manner  of  life  and  death, 
flud  for  what  th^y  had  done  and  suffered  for  the  church,  and  therefore 
Ihe  objects  of  her  special  veneration.  In  course  of  time,  it  so  hap- 
pened of  its  own  accord,  that  many  of  these,  owing  to  their  important 
position  in  the  development  of  the  church,  or  to  the  fame  of  the  mira- 
eolous  cures  perform^  at  their  tombs,  became  the  objects  of  a  more 
general  veneration,  and  that  the  festivals  consecrated  to  their  memory 
were  observed,  by  degrees,  throu^  a  wider  circle  of  churches.  But 
ft  was  only  in  this  period,  and  under  the  ecclesiastical  monarchy  of 
flie  popes,  now  completely  organized,  that  the  worship  of  a  saint  could 
be  introduced  at  once  into  the  practice  of  the  entire  church.  Pope 
John  XV.  set  the  precedent  for  this,  by  a  bull  issued  in  the  year 
978,  which  conferred  this  distinction  on  bishop  Ulrich  of  Augsburg, 
nbo  had  died  twenty  years  before,  and  whose  pious  and  active  zeid  in  the 
performance  of  every  part  of  his  official  duty,  assuredly  deserved  the 
enduring  remembrance  of  veneration  and  love.  It  was  done  at  the 
aiotion  of  Liutolf,  bishop  of  Augsburg,  after  a  report  had  been  read 
of  the  life  and  miracles  of  Ulrich.^  The  worship  of  the  saints  was 
defined  in  this  bull,  as  a  worship  to  be  paid  tlurough  them  to  the 
Lord,  of  whom  they  had  testified,  as  an  honor  to  the  servants  re- 
doonding  to  the  glory  of  their  Master,  by  rendering  which,  men  con- 
scious of  the  imperfection  of  their  own  righteousness  might  hope  to  be 
MBisted  by  the  merits  and  intercessdon  of  those  whom  they  adored.3 
Thus,  in  the  present  case,  saint-worship  was,  on  the  one  hand,  referred 
back  to  its  ground  in  the  Christian  consciousness,  the  conviction,  that 
i%rist  himself  is  represented  in  the  organs  which  are  sanctified  by  his 
nirit ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  immediate  reference  of  the  relir 
gious  consciousness  to  Christ  was  hindered,  by  the  intervention  of 
aDOther  mediation,  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  men  filled  with  the 

^  Quod  qnidem  recte  faceret,  si  singnla-  dibus  Dei  diadMimo  penolrendis  sempf  * 

vm  peitatem  ^os,  regnatum,  et  potendam  Taleat  proficere. 

ila  pie  venerando  intelligeret,  at  gratuitae  '  Decrevimiu  memoriam  illitu  affectn 

BBOratioiii,  quae  ex  vasis  irae  rasa  facta  piissimo  et  devotione  fidelissima  veneran- 

1  alMrioordiae  tanto  ditat  munere,  quo  non  dam,  qaoniam  ulc  adoramiu  et  colimus 

Mfes  tantum  modo  esse  et  vocari,  sed  insu-  reliquias  martynim  et  confessonim,  at  cum 

Mr  Deos  esse  et  dici  ineffabili  concedat  c^j1lsmart7^esetconfe8sorcftsunt,adoremus, 

Pinigiiitate,  impie  invidcndo  contraire  ti-  bononunus  servos,  at  honor  redandet  in  Do 

aeret :  Fraeloqaior.  1.  IV.  f.  892.  ed.  Bal-  minum,  qui  dixit :  Qui  vos  recipit,  me  rer 

krin.      We   recognize  here,  in  Bather's  pit  ac  perinde  nos,  qat  fiduciam  nostrae 

eiMcaro  and  awkward  style,  the  antagonism  jnstitiao  non  habcmus,  illorum  precibns  et 

of  a  deep-felt  Christian  Theism  to  an  ab-  mentis  apnd  clcmentissimam  l5eum  jngi- 

ilraet  Deism.  ter  adjuvemur.  Vid.  Mabillou.  acta  sanctor. 

'  The  words :  Quatcnus  mcrooria  Udal-  Saee.  V.  f.  471. 
lid  divino  cultui  dicata  exsbtat  et  in  laa- 
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sense  of  their  own  sinfulness.  For  the  most  part,  however,  fhe 
ship  of  saints  began  in  the  first  place  with  the  people,  cm  whom  tba 
life  of  some  pious  man  had  made  a  profound  impression,  and  among 
whom  the  fame  of  the  miracles  performed  at  his  tomb  was  generaDj 
diffused.  If  now  the  bishop  sympathized  with  the  enthusiasm  of  tM 
people  for  the  memory  of  such  an  individual,  then,  by  drawing  up  a 
report  to  the  pope  of  his  life,  his  manner  of  death,  and  of  his  mirap 
cles,  the  bishop  brought  it  about,  that  the  worship  of  the  saint  shooUi 
be  no  longer  confined  to  one  community,  but  that  his  name  should  be 
introduced  into  the  list  of  saints  to  be  honored  and  worshi{^)ed  by  flir 
whole  church.^ 

Among  the  reli^ous  customs  imiversally  observed  in  this  peiML 
was  the  use  of  the  consecrated  oil  on  the  sick.  The  first  occaaion  oc 
this  custom  had  been  given  already  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  ceiiti^ 
ries,  by  the  method  adopted  to  counteract  a  superstition  which  pr9* 
vailed  among  new  converts,  and  which  was  spread  bv  tlieir  meansi 
As  a  substitute  for  the  amulets  and  forms  of  incantation  resorted  to 
by  the  sick,  was  introduced  the  anointing  of  the  mck  with  consecrated 
oU,  accompanied  with  prayer,  according  to  the  direction  in  James  5: 
14,  15.  Mark  6.  Thus,  in  a  sermon  ascribed  to  Augustin,'  but 
belonging  perhaps  to  Csesarius  of  Aries,  speaking  agdnst  amulets  fir 
the  sick,  the  writer  says :  ''  How  much  better,  that  mothers  shouil 
hasten  to  the  church,  should  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Christy 
and  anointing  herself  and  hers,  in  faith,  with  the  consecrated  dl^ 
obtain,  according  to  the  words  of  the  apostle  James,  not  merd|j 
health  of  body,  but  also  the  forgiveness  of  sins."3  This  unction  waa 
applied,  then,  in  the  first  place,  in  all  cases  of  sickness,  and  nof- 
merely  in  the  last  extremity ;  even  the  laity  performed  it  on  thenh 
selves,  and  on  the  members  of  their  household.    At  a  later  period^ 

^  Thm  it  was  ordered,  for  example,  bj  as  a  saint  and  a  worker  of  miracles,  kt 

pope  Benedict  IX,  after  hearing  a  report  was  looked  upon  by  others  as  a  wiauA 

by  Poppo,  archbishop  of  Triers,  m  the  year  During  an  inundation  caused  by  rains,  tha 

1042,  reMpecting  the  hermit  Simeon,  who  populace  suspected  him  (see  above,  p.  4^ 

died  in  1035 :  Kundcm  virum  Dei  Symco-  of  having  brought  this  calamity  on  tli 

nem,  quern  Dominus  commendat  signiAca-  country,  and  were  for  storming  his  cdL 

tione  tantarum  virtu  turn  banctitatis  oc  gra-  Vid.  Mabillon  acta  sanctor.  Sacc.  VL  P.  L 

tiae  plenum  ah  omnibus  populis,  tribubus  f.  371  et  seq. 

et  lingtiis  sanctum  procul  dubio  esse  nomi-  *  In  the  appendix  to  Augustin*s  WcN!k% 

nandum  ej usque    natulem  singulis  annis  T.  V.  f  279,  ^5. 

recurrentcm    solleniter   obstir>'andum    ad  'So  also  in  a  sermon  of  Eligius  of  Noj* 

instar  diei  festi,  nomcn  quoque  ipsius  mar-  on  (see  Vol.  III.  p.  42) :    Qnoties  aUqoi 

tyrologio  sanctorum  nomiiiibus   suo  loco  infirmitos    supervenerit,    non    qnaerantor 

inserendum.    Tliis  Simeon  was  the  son  of  praecantatores,  non    divini,  non  sortikgL 

a  Greek  of  S}Tacuse.    Ue  become  monk  non  coragi  nee  per  fontes  aut  arbooM  ^ 

in  a  monastery  on  mount  Sinai.    He  be-  bivios   dial)olica  phyUcteria  excrceantar, 

came  known  in  the  West,  during  a  tour  on  sed  qui  aegrotat  in  sola  miscricordia  Dtl 

which  he  was  sent  by  liis  monastery  to  confidat  et  eucharistiam  cum  fide  ac  d^ 

coUect  alms.    In  his  travels,  he  had  ac-  votionc  accipiat  oleumque  benedictnm  fid*: 

quired  a  ready  power  of  expressing  him-  liter  ab  occlesia  petat,  unde  corpus  SMM 

self  in  five  languages,  —  Coptic,  Syrian,  in  nomine  Christi  ungat  et  secundum  apof* 

Arabic,  Greek,  and  Latin.    Toppo,  'arch-  tolum  oratio  fidei  salvabit  infirranm  et  noa 

bishop  of   Trici-s,  on  his  return  from  a  solum  corporis,  sed  etiam  animae  sanitates 

pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  took  him  home  recipict.    Vid.  D^Achery  Spicileg.  T.  XL  £ 

wiw  liim,  and  he  became^ a  hermit  near  97. 
Triers.    While  he  waa  honored  by  some 
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Ibis  anointing  was  made  a  particular  function  of  the  sacerdotal  office.^ 
JouBBj  bishop  of  Orleans,  complains,  in  his  Rules  of  Christian  Life  for 
Laymen,'  that  many,  instead  of  applying  in  case  of  ^ckness  to  the 
priests,  and  having  themselves  or  tiie  members  of  their  family  anomted 
vith  the  consecrated  oil,  according  to  the  apostolical  tradition,  pre- 
ferred sending  for  soothsayers  or  female  fortune-tellers,  to  consult 
ibem  about  the  issue  of  the  disease.*  At  a  synod  held  at  Pavia,  in 
tfie  year  850,  this  custom  of  priestly  unction,  especially  in  mortal 
sickness,  is  sanctioned ;  and  it  is  placed  in  the  same  rank  with  the 
other  sacraments.  It  was  to  be  bestowed  on  those  only,  who  were 
deemed  fit  to  receive  the  communion  .3  In  like  manner,  l)amiam 
names  among .  the  twelve  sacraments  noticed  by  him,  this  unction,  as 
1^  means  of  bodily  and  spiritual  heaUng^  —  a  sign  of  the  condescen- 
Bon  of  divine  love  to  the  necesuties  of  feeble  man,  who  must  mson- 
tvn  the  conflict  with  sin  to  tiie  last.  Accordingly,  tiie  seven  sacra- 
ments were  already  recognized  in  this  period ;  although,  owing  to  the 
Tague  conception  of  the  thing,  the  name  was  applied  to  many  other 
lelijdous  usages,  which  in  later  times  were  excluded. 

&e  judgments  of  God,  which  we  had  occasion  to  notice  in  the 
jreceding  period,  found  a  point  of  attachment  in  the  notion  of  an 
eziemal  theocracy,  administered  by  the  priesthood,  and  of  a  continued 
Avine  interposition  by  miracles  in  the  guidance  of  the  church.  On 
this  prijiciple,  the  archbishop  Hinkmar  of  Rheims  defended  the  iudi- 
eiiim  aquae  firigjdae  et  calidae  ;^  and  on  tiiis  principle,  too,  caroinal 
Haldebrand  (Gregory  VII.)  seems  to  have  been  inclmed  to  favor  the 

f*[idgments  of  God.  Yet  not  an  individual  bisfiop  alone  (Agobard  of 
Ijrons,^  who  attacked  the  superstition  of  his  times),  but  an  entire 
d&urch  assembly  in  France,  the  third  council  of  Valence,  held  in  855, 
declared  agamst  the  judgment  of  God  bv  single  combat,  which  had 
been  made  legal  by  the  Burgundian  code.  The  custom  obtaining, 
tllftt  when  opposite  statements  were  ^ven  on  oath  by  two  parties,^  it 
riKrald  be  decided  which  oath  was  accordmg  to  truth,  and  which  con- 
trary to  it,  by  a  duel ;  this  council  decreed,  that  whoever  contradicted 
Uk  oath  legally  administered  by  another,  should  be  excluded  from  the 
•ommunion  of  the  church,  and  the  same  penalty  should  be  incurred 
by  him  who  killed  or  maimed  another  in  a  duel.®    The  person  killed 

*  As  in  the  ordinances  of  Boniface :  thought  he  should  now  be  able  to  die  in 
Omnes  presbyteri  oleum  infirmorum  ab  peace,  because  he  had  partaken  of  all  the 
eniscopo  expetant  secumque  habeant  et  sacraments.  See  his  Life  hj  Paschasius 
Kbnodeant  ndeles  inflrmos,  illud  exquirere,  Badbert  ^  8.  II.  January. 

vl'eodem  olco  peruncti  a  presbyteris  sanen-  *  Sermo  69.  T.  II.  f.  180.    Infirmantibiis 

lifr.    Bonifacii  f.  142.  nobis  et  usque  ad  morten  mortal!  peocato- 

'  D6  institutione  laicali  1.  III.  c.  14.  rum   febre  langnentibus  spiritns  pietatis 

*  CoQcfl.  Ri^atidn.  c.  8.  Cui  enim  re-  assistit  et  recordatus  est,  quoniam  pnlvii 
Bmft  sacramenta  interdicta  sunt,  hoc  uno  ramus. 

tmllft  ratione  nti  conceditur.    The  extreme  •  *  See  his  Opuscnlnm  ad  Hildmrimn 

VDCtion  does  not,  in  this  century,  appear  to  epbcopum  Meldensem,  T.  IL  opp.  1 676. 

lynre  been  considered  indispensably  neces-        *  See  above,  p.  428. 

ItaT  for  every  believer.    The  abbot  Ade-        ^  The  council  calls  this  iniquissima  ae 

l$ta   of  Corbie  was    asked,  whether  he  dctestabilis  constitutio  quarundam  saecola- 

wonld  receive  it,  since  it  was  known,  pec-  rium  legum. 

ettomm  oneribus  eum  non  detineri.    He        *  Velnt  homidda  nequitsimiis. 

bemed  for  it,  and  when  he  had  received  it, 

^^  88* 
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should  be  bhilMted,  as  a  self-mnrderer,  from  ilie  rites  of  Qirirfiai 
burial,  and  from  die  mass  for  the  repose  of  souls.  The  €uipei# 
should  bo  requested  to  banish  bj  law  sach  an  enonmty  btm 
among  the  faithful.^  Also  pope  Nicholas  I.  declared  against  Urn 
jndgment  of  God  by  duel,  wnen  Hie  matter  was  agitated  in  flie  ens 
of  ^ietberga.  ^^  Althoagh  sacred  history — he  wrote  to  king  Ghttte 
the  Bald  of  France  —  has  recorded  s  combat  d  this  sort  fai  fiie  ens 
of  David  and  Goliah,  jet  such  combat  is  nowhere  established  as  i 
law,  and  it  seems  rather  to  be  *  a  tempting  of  the  Almi^tj.'  ">  AHl^ 
bishop  of  Yercelli,  protested  cspeciallj  against  the  practice  ci  eod^ 
siastics  to  make  others  fight  doels,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating 
themselves  against  certain  accusations.  '^  Bj  wluit  ri^t  —  sajs  h0 
—  can  the  clergy,  who  are  not  allowed  to  carry  wei^MHis  themsdveSi 
get  others  to  fi^t  for  them  ?  Never  ought  they  to  be  the  occasion  of 
sin,  for  the  sake  of  clearing  themselves  from  blame.  They  are  boad 
rather  to  fight  for  their  brethren,  than  to  get  their  bretluren  to  &dit 
for  them  ;  for  the  good  riiepherd  ^veth  his  life  for  the  sheep.  Brit 
how  is  it  possible  tibey  shodd  contend  with  arms  against  those  whflli 
they  love,  and  for  whom  they  should  pray  ?"  He  expresses  himself 
(m  this  occamon  in  a  way,  ^ch  condemns  the  judgment  of  God  if 
duel  generally,  and,  by  implication,  all  judgment*  of  Chd  what90«m. 
'^  Often  ^  says  he  —  we  behold  in  such  contests  the  guilty  oome  sff 
victorious,  the  innocent  overcome.  Men  should  never  tempt  God,  hf 
rushing  into  danger.  So  the  history  of  Christ's  temptation  teadM 
us.  Many  things  doubtful  are  reserved,  to  be  finally  decided  at  iii» 
last  judgment.'''  A  peculiar  form  of  the  judgment  of  God,  not  sdl* 
dom  resorted  to  especially  by  the  clergy,  was  that  where  the  ho^ 
supper  was  used  as  the  ordeal.^  The  eucharist  was  received,  to  tofr 
ii^  the  consciousness  of  innocence,  the  recipient  invoking  up(tt  Ui^ 
seu  the  divine  judgment  if  he  were  guilty.  The  pious  feelings  of  a 
layman  were  shocked  at  this  desecration  of  the  holiest  of  ritos.  lSja% 
Robert  of  France  (the  son  of  Hu^  Capet)  protested  in  the  stroogait 
language  against  it.  *^What  presumption  —  he  writes  —  is  this,  to 
say  to  any  man,  who  is  called  upon  to  prove  his  innocence,  ^  Take  tie 
body  of  tiie  Lord,  if  thou  art  worthy ;'  when,  in  any  such  sense,  M 
man  is  worthy  ?"* 
In  respect  to  the  matter  of  penance,  two  opposite  tendencies,  self> 

• 

^  C.  XL  et  Xn.  per,  cansed  its  trae  import  to  be  foi^gotla^ 

'  Com  hoc  et  bajusmodi  (which  maj  be  and  the  ordinance  to  be  desecrated  to  Ikl 

applied  to  all  kiads  of  judgrnents  of  God)  service  of  gnperstidon.     The  council  «f 

Demn  solom  modo  tentare  videantnr.  Uar-  Seligensudt,  in  the  year  1022,  c.  VI,  Mt 

doin.  Concil.  T.  Y.  f.  273.  obligied  to   pronoanoe   sentence  of  eis- 

'  Kon  enim  Dominus  omnia  sno  prae-  demnation  on  priests  who,  in  a  fire,  CMl 

tenti  jndicio  declarat,  sed  expectat  etiam  the  consecrated  nost  into  the  flames,  iiiAs 

plnrima  in  futurum,  ubi  illuminabit  ab-  view  to  quench  them  by  the  miraculoM 

scondita  tenebrarum  et  manifestabit  consi-  virtue  of  Christ's  body, 

lia  cordium.    See  Atto's  libellus  de  pres-  *  Cur  tn  temerario  ore  et  poUnto  dicai: 

saris  ecclesiasticis.  D*Achery's  Spicil.  T.  L  Si  dignus  es  accipe :  cum  sit  nuUns,  gd 

t  416  et  aeq.  habeatur  di^us  ?     Vid.  Helgaldi  vita  Bo* 

^  So  in  ^neral,  the  tendency  to  asso-  berti  regis  m  Du  Chesne  Scriptor.  Ui^ 

date  a  magical  efticacy  with  the  holy  sup-  I^rancor.  T.  IV.  f.  64. 
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eastigation  on  the  one  side,  and  the  abuse  of  mdulgences  on  ihe  oiher, 
both  had  their  common  foundation  in  the  notion,  hapded  down  from 
the  earlier  centuries,  that  penitence  was  a  satisfaction'  paid  to  divine 
justice,^  a  notion  connected  again  with  the  fact,  that  the  idea  of  peni- 
tence had  not  been  apprehended  in  its  right  relation  to  the  entire  work 
of  redemption.  On  the  one  hand  were  those  who  expected  to  satisfy 
flie  divine  justice  by  sufferings  voluntarily  inflicted  on  themselves ;  on 
the  other,  were  those  who  resorted  to  indulgences  as  a  convenient  sub- 
stitute for  the  penalties  imposed  on  penitents  by  the  church,  and  hence 
also  for  the  (£ivine  punishments,  which  must  otherwise  be  suffered. 
According  to  the  more  serious,  or  the  more  easy  temperament  of  the 
individual,  his  penance  took  one  or  the  other  of  these  shapes.  In  the 
eleventh  century,  resistance  to  the  prevsdling  corruption  of  manners, 
which  produced  in  Italy,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  the  phenomena 
of  a  more  ri^d  monkery,  gave  birth  also  to  a  fanatical  zeal  for  the  se- 
terer  exercises  of  penance.  We  observe  both  the  former  and  the  lat- 
ter in  the  case  of  Peter  Damiani.  Through  his  influence,  a  wider 
jlpread  was  ^ven  to  that  new  exercise  of  penance,  self-scourging,  a 
practice  which  had  found  admission  at  an  eariier  period  among  the 
monks,  and  which  deserves  notice  on  account  of  the  important  conse- 

Sences  to  which  it  afterwards  led.  As  tiiis  new  species  of  penance 
md  violent  opponents,  who  were  offended  especially  at  tiie  violation 
of  the  moral  sense  of  decorum,  Damiani  composed  extravagant  enco- 
imums  of  the  practice,  representing  it  as  a  voluntary  imitation  of  the 
BuSerings  of  the  martyrs,  and  of  the  passion  of  Christ  himself.^ 

As  to  indulgence,  it  still  retained  tiie  original  signification,  by  which 
H  was  held  to  be  merely  a  remission  of,  or  an  exchange  for  some  de- 
temunate  kind  of  church  penance ;  and  there  was  a  tendency  to  resist 
my  arbitrary  extension  of  it  which  would  be  likely  to  enfeeble  church 
wi^ipline.  Thus  the  council  of  Mayence,  in  847,  decreed,  that  for 
Ihose  who  confessed  their  sins,  the  mode  and  time  of  penance  should 
be  fixed  by  the  priests,  according  to  the  ancient  canons,  the  authority 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  or  ecclesiastical  usage.  It  rebuked  the  prac- 
tice of  imposing  light  and  unusual  forms  of  penance  for  serious  offences. 
Itrwas  first  making  men  feel  secure  in  their  sins,  and  then  putting  un- 
der them  a  pillow  of  easc.a  This  council  also  decreed,  that  a  £ffer 
ence  should  be  made  between  those  who  needed  to  undergo  only  a  pri- 
vate penance,  and  those  who,  having  been  guilty  of  pubUc  and  noto- 
rious offences,  ought  to  be  subjected  to  public  ecclesiastical  penalties.' 
And  it  was  also  added  by  this  council,  that  a  radical  change  of  life 
waa  a  necessary  part  of  true  penance.^  Yet  the  practice  of  allowing 
particular  indulgences  in  compensation  for  certain  external  acts,  for 

I  See  lib.  V.  ep.  8,  ad  olericos  Florenti-  pnblice  peccat,  oportet,  nt  paMioa  malctetnr 

nos,  and  Opuscalum,  43,  Do  laude  flagcl-  pocnitentiaet  secundum  ordinem  canonmn 

lorum  et  discipUnac.  pro  mcrito  Bao  et  excommanicetur  et  re- 

*  Faciunt  cervicalia  sub  capite  aniversae  ooncilictor. 

Mtatis  ad  capicndas  animas,  c  31.  ^  Nee  eis  snfficiat,  si  a  qnarandam  reram 

'  See  Vol.  III.  p.  138.     Discretio  ser-  perceptionibus  abstineantf  nisi  se  etiam  a 

Ttnda  est  inter  poenitentes  qui  pnblice  et  noxiis  delectationibus  subtnihant,  dedinail- 

foi  ab«conse  poenitere  debeut)  nam  qui  tes  aniem  a  malo  fiMiimt  bomuB. 
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donations  to  cliiirclies,  which  it  was  desired  to  place  at  once  on  aBpk» 
did  foundation,  for  certain  {ttlgrimafles,  for  the  repetition  of  a  eeriua 
number  of  prayers,  for  ahns-giving,  became  a  fruitful  eource  of  ~ 
to  the  Chnstian  Ufe.  As  vassals  mi^t  subject  themselves  to  a  v 
ment  of  God  for  their  liege-lords,  so  too  (me  man  mi^t  undertake  a 
penance  as  the  representative  of  another.^  The  fabe  reliance  on  rack 
external  works,  which  lulled  men  to  security  in  their  sins,  and  irhiA 
was  so  foreign  to  the  essence  of  true  penitence,  this  it  was  whidi,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  fired  the  pious  zeal  of  a  Batherius  in  co» 
batting  such  delusions.  Among  those  who  labored  to  destioY  tias 
fidse  reliance  on  external  works,  may  be  reckoned  also  Jonas,  Inshop 
of  Orleans.  In  his  ^^  Rules  of  Christian  life  for  laymen,"  he  rebukes 
those  who,  with  cold  affections,  instead  of  hearts  consumed  with  As 
fire  of  love,  brought  gifks  to  the  altar,  repeated  many  prayers,  and 
distributed  many  alms ;  —  when,  in  truth,  no  external  act  can  be  wel* 
jdeasing  in  the  sight  of  God,  unless  the  inner  man  is  consumed  with 
dime  love,  and  has  thus  become  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  Ha 
rebukes  those  who  were  expecting  to  purchase  impunity  m  sin  by  worios 
of  mercy,  works,  however,  which  reuly  did  not  deserve  that  name,  ss 
they  could  not  have  sprung  from  a  ri|pit  temper  of  heart.'  ^^  Tli^fa 
are  many  —  says  he  —  who,  deceived  by  a  vain,  nay  wicked  coofe' 
dence,  boldly  commit  adultery,  murder,  perjury,  and  many  other 
crimes.  And  every  such  person,  when  reproached  witii  these  crimeSi 
is  wont  to  reply :  ^  €rod  be  tiianked !  I  am  blessed  with  abundaal 
means  to  purchase  indulgence  for  such  sins ; '  ^  as  if  it  were  possibia 
so  to  bribe  the  Almi^tv  as  to  have  it  in  one's  power  to  transgress  at 
pleasure  his  holy  laws.'^  The  same  bishop,  in  adopting  the  prevaleat 
notion  respecting  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  the  sacrifice  of  good 
works  for  the  dead,  protests  against  the  doctrine  that  nothing  but  that 
which  is  ^ven  to  the  priest,  nothing  but  the  sacrifice  which  they  pra- 
sent,  will  meet  the  divwe  acceptance.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  ascriba 
it  to  the  covetousness  of  the  clergy,  that  such  a  doctrine  had  ever  beoDi 
permitted  to  gain  currency.^ 

Originally  each  bishop  exercised  independent  spiritual  jurisdiction 
within  his  awn  diocese,  bestowing  within  it  absolution  and  indulgenga* 
The  extension,  however,  of  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  ot  the  popes  over 
all  the  Western  churches,  would  naturally  bring  about  a  change  in 
this  particular.  In  the  first  place,  it  so  happened  that  many,  under 
the  compunction  of  their  sins,  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Home,  for  the 
purpose  of  confessmg  themselves  to  the  pope,  and  of  receiving  £»> 

?' veness  and  comfort  by  a  word  from  the  supposed  representative  of 
eter,  which  was  considered  of  wonderful  potency.    It  might  so  hxp- 

*  An  examplt  of  a  boy,  who  undertook  qnae  per  yinu  peidfene  rtdidi  amaiei 

penance  to  deliver  the  soul  of  hia  deceased  cit 
master,  and  npon  this  condition  obtained        *  L.  c  1.  III.  c.  10. 
his  freedom,  in  Baldrich's  Chronicle  of  Ar-        *  Hoc  qni  credunt  et  dicnnt,  aot  isnoraa 

ns  and  Cambrav,  1. 1,  c.  46.  tia,  aut  certe  o/tomm  penuoMione  fiQlonlBb 

'De   institntione   laicali,  L  n.  c    17.  Credibile  sane  est,  qnod  haec  persuasio,  qn 

lyAchery  Spicileg.  T.  f.  291.  vimplices  id  credere  et  dicere  videntnr,  CK 

'  Quia  ad  dulcem  fmctam  non  proAdt^  fonie  aTaritiae  proceiaerit    L.  UL  c.  IS. 
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El  also,  that  in  dubious  cases  biahops  would  send  their  penitents  to 
me,  submitting  the  decision  of  these  cases  to  the  pope,  or  that  tbe 
pilgrimage  to  Rome  would  itself  be  made  one  part  of  the  prescribed 
penance.  Occasionally,  however,  those  who  had  been  condemned  to 
a  more  than  usually  severe  penance,  would  apply  to  the  pope  for  some 
remission  of  the  sentence.  Thus  we  find  pope  Nicholas  frequentlj 
q)eaking  of  it  in  his  letters  as  an  established  fact,  that  transgressors 
from  all  countries  came  daily  to  Rome,  soliciting  deliverance,  by  the 
pope's  intervention,  from  heavy  temporal  punishments,  or  seeking  spir- 
itiMl  assistance  and  absolution  from  their  sms.^  The  bishops  havmg 
become  satisfied,  from  many  examples,  that  their  spiritual  jurisdiction 
was  seriously  injured  by  this  practice,  and  having  observed  also  that 
these  pilgrimages,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  had  a  bad  influence 
on  the  moral  Ufe,  especially  when  absolution  at  Rome  was  too  freely 
dispensed;  protested  in  several  individual  instances  agtdnst  this  ex- 
tension of  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  pope.  We  have  an  example 
of  this  in  Ahito,  bishop  of  Basle,  who,  in  his  capitularies  of  the  yi 
820  (s.  c.  18)  decreed  that  "  any  who  wished  to  visit  Rome  for  tho| 
pmrposes  of  devotion,  should  first  confess  their  sins  at  home,  since  they] 
were  subject  only  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  their  own  bishop  oi 
priest.!'  •  So  the  council  of  Seligenstadt,  in  the  year  1022,  deci^^y 
m  its  eighteenth  canon :  ^^  Since  many  are  entangled  in  such  delusion, 
as  to  refuse  performing  any  penance  imposed  on  them  for  a  great 
oftnce,  trusting  that  in  Rome  they  shall  be  able  to  obtain  from  the 
pope  full  absolution,  let  them  know,  that  such  absolution  shall  not  avail  i 
fliem ;  but  they  must  first  endeavor  to  perform  the  penance  ordained// 
by  their  own  priests,  and  then,  with  the  permission  of  the  bishop,  they// 
may  go  to  Rome."  ^  But  as  pilgrimages  to  Rome  had  alresuly  be- 
come the  rage,  and  the  papal  power  had  acquired  so  enormous  an  aa> 
eendancy,  such  isolated  voices  could  no  longer  operate  as  a  serious 
oheck  upon  a  practice  which,  under  these  circumstances,  had  passed 
beyond  control. 

In  this  period,  three  gradations  of  guilt  were  established  by  the 
dinrch,  to  include  all  who  were  liable  to  ecclesiastical  censure.  The 
first  included  those  who,  of  their  own  accord,  confessed  their  sins  to  the 
priest,  and  submitted  to  the  penance  which  he  imposed  on  them ;  tlie 

I  In  his  letter  to  king  Charles  the  Bald,  nun  apostokMrom  pergere  cnpinnt,  domi 

of  Jfrance,  ep.  20.  Conoi.  T.  V.  f.  SS5 :  Ad  confiteantur  peccata  sua  et  sic  proficiscan- 

iMHkC  sanctam  Romanam  ecdesiam,  de  di-  tar,  quia  a  proprio  episcopo  ant  sacerdota 

TViis  mundi  parttbns,  qnoddie  mnlti  seele-  ligandi  ant  exsolvencu  sunt,  non  ab  extri* 

rii  mole  oppresai  confugiiint,  remissioncm  neo. 

•dlicet  et  renialem  sibi  gratiam  tribui  sup-       '  So  also  Gerbert,  in  the  name  of  Adal- 

pllei  et  ingenti  cordis  moerore  poscentes;  bero,  bishop  of  Rheims,  ep.  113:  DnChesne 

and  ep.  21 :   Et  ab  ea  non  solum  animae,  Script  Francor.  T.  II.  f.  816,  in  reference 

•ed  et  corporis  salvationem,  ut  omnibns  pa-  to  Baldpin,  a  nobleman  who  had  been  ex- 

tet,  hnmili  preee  soscipere  precantor.  And  communicated  for  deserting  his  wife ;  and 

ep.  17.  f.  341 :   Undique  etenim  venientes  for  this  reason  had  resorted  to  Rome.    Ni- 

■dm«dam  plurimi  saoram  facinorum  prod-  hil  sibi  profoerit,  Romam  adiise,  Dominnm 

itores  qaantnra  dolorem  inferant  pectori  papam  mendaciis  delnsisse,  cum  Panlot 

BMtro  plus  singnltu  reminiscimur,  qnam  dicat;  si  quis  Tobis  alind  eTangeliaaTerit 

cdamo  so^bi  qneat  praeter  id  quod  acoepistis,  anathema.    Ei- 

'  Et  hoc  omnibus  fideiibns  demintian-  tote  ergo  nobisciim  dirinanim  legma  de> 

dam  nt  qoi  causa  oratSonis  ad  limina  beato-  fensoret  I 


■j^- 
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second,  fhose  who,  on  account  of  pablicly  notorions  sins,  were  ezehtded 
firom  the  commnnion  of  the  church,  but  presented  themselres  as  peni- 
tents before  the  tribunal  of  the  church,  submitted  to  the  public  cfaurdi 
penance,  and  after  performing  it,  were  restored  to  church-fellowship; 
the  third,  those  who,  as  was  the  case  with  many  of  the  haughty  kni^ts 
and  barons,  contemned  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  refused  to  sub- 
nut  to  the  penalties  she  imposed.  These  were  expelled,  with  terrible 
forms  of  execration,  from  the  communion  of  Christendom.  Accordin^y 
the  excommunication  was  distinguished  from  the  anathema.  Even  tiBr 
I  communication  was  supposed  to  render  the  subject  of  it  incapable  of 
I  performing  any  civil  function.  But  the  anathematized  were  held  to  be 
I  excluded  from  the  church  and  wciety  of  CTtristianSj'^  to  be  in  the  proper 
I  sense  outlawed.  They  we^e  not  to  be  allowed  to  receive  the  commu- 
nion even  at  the  hour  of  death ;  nor  were  they  to  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  burial  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church.  The  council  of  Pavia,* 
in  850,  which  established  this  distinction,  decreed  however  at  the  same 
time,  that  this  extreme  means  should  never  be  resorted  to  against  the 
hardened  except  after  special  examination,  and  after  having  first  made 
trial  of  every  other.  Nor  should  such  anathema  be  pronounced  against 
any  one  without  the  concurrence  of  the  metropolitan,  and  without  the 
common  decree  of  all  the  provincial  bishops.  Now  although  such  expnt 
mon  from  the  conmmnity  of  believers  must  have  been  a  terrific  engme, 
considered  both  on  the  side  of  its  ecclesiastical  and  of  its  political  con- 
sequences, yet  there  were  haughty  monarchs,  whose  defiance  the 
church  could  not  tame,  even  by  this  powerfrd  means ;  and  to  force 
their  submission,  she  reserved  to  herself  still  another  —  the  so  called 
tntercUcty  which  fell  upon  the  whole  province  where  the  delinquent 
/dwelt,  suspending  there,  till  the  refractory  subject  was  reduced  to  the 
/  obedience  of  the  church,  all  the  services  of  pubUc  worship.  In  the  eai^ 
'  lier  centuries,  single  instances  undoubtedly  occur,  where  to  compel  the 
delivering  up  of  a  criminal,  it  was  ordered  that  divine  worship  should, 
be  suspendea  in  an  entire  diocese ;  which  measure,  however,  was  at- 
tended also  with  much  oppoffltion.3  Yet  it  was  first  in  the  eleventh 
century,  that  the  more  regular  employment  of  such  an  interdict  com- 
menced. Thus,  for  example,  a  synod  of  the  province  of  limoisin,* 
in  the  vear  1031,  made  use  of  it  against  certain  predatory  barons,  who 
refruted  to  join  in  the  so  called  truce  of  God  (treuga  Dei).  A  pubfic 
excommumcation  was  pronounced  on  the  entire  province.  No  perscm^ 
except  a  clergyman,  a  beg^,  or  a  child  not  al)ove  twelve  years  old, 
should  receive  burial  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church,  nor  be  con- 
veyed for  burial  to  another  diocese.  In  all  the  churches  divine  serrice 
should  be  performed  only  in  private ;  baptism  should  be  imparted  oi^ 
when  asked ;  the  commimion  should  be  given  only  to  the  dying.  No 
person  should  be  able  to  hold  a  wedding  while  the  intermct  lasted. 

'  Cujosmodi  jam  inter  Chrigtianos  nulla  10.  f.  830.  1.  c.  Agit  Abraham  com  Beo^ 

legnm,  nulla  morom,  nnlla  coUegii  partici-  ntmm  in  Sodomis  perdere  debeat  jnitom 

patio  est              ^    ^  ^  cam  impio  et  tu  pastor  non  doMtas  addi* 

'  Synodos  Regiaticina.  cere  poenae  noxiam  simol  et  innoxinm  1 

'  Eren  in  the  tenth  century  Gerberti  ep.  *  Condliom  Lemoricense  IL 
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Mass  should  be  celebrated  only  with  closed  doors.  A  universal  mouni- 
ing  should  prevail ;  the  dress  and  mode  of  living  should  wear  the  ap- 

Sarance  of  a  general  penance,  of  a  continuous  season  of  fasting.^ 
ow  although  there  mignt  be  individual  cases  of  haughty  potentates, 
whose  very  rudeness  or  savage  passions  would  place  mem  beyond  the 
reach  of  every  reU^ous  impression ;  yet,  as  a  general  thing,  such  a 
measure  could  not  fail  to  have  its  effect  on  the  minds  of  men,  and 
those  who  were  not  senuble  of  its  effect  on  their  own  feelings,  yet  saw 
themselves  compelled  to  submisaon  by  reason  of  the  impression  it  pro- 
duced on  the  people  at  large. 

>  Mansi  Concil.  T.  XIX.  f.  542.    The  acU  of  this  cofmcQ  are  here,  for  the  first 
time,  pablished  in  full. 


SECTION  FOUETH. 


mSTO&T  OF  CHBISTIAMTT,  APPBEHENDED  AND  DEYELOFED  AS 

A  SYSTEM  OF  DOCTRINES. 


I.    Is  THE  Western  Chcbch. 

As  m  the  first  centuries  it  was  necessary  that  the  leaven  of  Chm- 
tianity  should  gradually  penetrate  the  entire  intellectual  life  of  die 
cultivated  nationSy  before  a  new  sforitual  creation,  striking  its  root  in 
the  forms  of  the  Grecian  and  the  Roman  culture,  which  Chiistiamtf 
appropriated,  could  in  those  forms  completely  unfold  itself;  so  after 
the  same  manner  it  was  necessary  that  the  leaven  of  Christianity, 
which  in  the  preceding  period  had  been  introduced  into  the  ma$$e9  if 
the  untutored  nations^  should  gradually  penetrate  their  whole  inwaid 
life,  before  a  new  and  peculiar  spiritual  creation  could  spring  out  of 
it,  which  should  go  on  to  imfold  itself  through  the  entire  period  of  tte 
middle  ages.  Ajad  the  period  in  which  we  now  are  must  be  regarded 
as  still  belonging  to  the  epoch  of  tranation  firom  that  old  spiritoil 
creation,  which  flourished  on  the  basis  of  Grecian  and  Roman  culture, 
to  the  new  one,  which  proceeded  wholly  firom  Christianity,  as  appre- 
hended by  this  rude  stock  of  the  human  family.  We  may  contem- 
plate this  period  under  two  distinct  divisions:  the  heginmng^  com- 
pridng  the  time  during  which  the  influence  of  those  elements  of  cd- 
ture  introduced  in  the  Carolingian  age  still  continued  to  be  felt,  and 
the  conclusion,  when  after  a  night  of  barbarism  in  the  eleventli  cen- 
tury that  new  mental  life  awoke,  out  of  which,  carried  to  its  hidesk 
form,  proceeded  the  grand,  peculiar  creation  of  the  scholastic  Geol- 
ogy in  the  following  centuries.  In  the  nmth  centuiy  labored  in  tiie 
Frankiah  church  those  men,  who  were  indebted  for  their  culture  to 
the  Carolinian  age,  and  by  whom  the  elements  of  learning,  wUdi 
had  then  been  collected,  were  handed  over  to  tins  period.  The  pre- 
dominant tendency  of  these  times  was  to  amass  together  the  materiah 
preserved  by  tradition,  often  without  any  elaboration  of  them  by 
active  thou^t.  Men  confined  themselves  to  the  exposition  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  to  the  handling  of  dogmatical,  ethical,  ecclesiastical 
subjects,  to  extracts  firom  the  older  church  &thers  ;  yet  there  were  a 
few  individuals  distinguished  for  originality  of  mind.  Augustin  and 
Gregory  the  Great  were  the  church  teachers  most  studied.  Augustin 
in  particular  had  a  mighty  influence,  in  ^ring  direction  to  the  dogmat- 
ical and  ethical  spirit  of  the  most  important  church  teachers ;  thoi^ 
in  truth  it  was  the  practical,  fiu:  more  than  the  M)eculative  element,  in 
the  Augustinian  spirit,  which  here  bore  sway.    Mence  the  antagomsm 
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offered  by  a  Claudius  of  Turin  and  an  Agobard  of  Lyons,  to  the  sen 
Buous  direction  of  the  religious  spirit,  to  superstition,  and  to  a  worship 
composed  of  ceremonies  ;  for,  as  we  remarked  in  the  preceding  period, 
it  was  through  Augustin  that  the  Catholic  element  on  the  one  hand, 
but  the  reaction  of  the  Christian  consciousness  against  it  on  the  other, 
was  transmitted  to  the  succeeding  centuries.  The  most  efficient  in- 
strument in  the  work  of  educating  teachers  for  the  Frankish  church, 
was  Magnentius  Rabanus  Maurus,^  a  scholar  of  Alcuin,  who,  like  his 
master,  moulded  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  who  belongs,  as  one 
of  the  great  teachers,  to  the  same  series  with  Isidore,  Bede,  and 
Alcuin.  The  interest  of  devotion,  and  a  desire  to  acquaint  himself 
by  personal  obser\'adon  \iith  the  localities  of  sacred  writ,  induced  him, 
in  his  younger  days,  to  visit  the  holy  spots  of  Palestine,  as  we  learn 
from  his  own  words  in  his  commentarv  on  Joshua,^  where  he  speaks 
of  having  often  been  in  the  district  of  oidon.^  President  of  the  con- 
vent school,  and  afterwards  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Fulda  (from 
the  year  822),  he  founded  here  the  most  important  seminary  for  the 
teachers  of  the  German  and  Frankish  church,  whence  proceeded  a 
Walafrid  Strabo,  a  Setiratus  Lupo,  an  Otfrid  of  Weissenburg.  After 
having  presided  over  this  abbey  twenty  years,  he,  in  842,  retired  for 
seclusion  to  St.  Peter's  church  near  Fulda,^  where  he  devoted  his 
leisure  to  literary  labors,  connected  with  the  interests  of  religion  and 
tiieology,  till  he  was  drawn  from  this  seclusion  in  847,  and  translated 
to  a  wider  field  of  labor,  by  bemg  made  archbishop  of  Mentz.  His 
writings,  which  together  brought  into  more  general  circula1i(m  many 
excellent  thmgs  from  the  older  times,  and  which  breathed  and  diffused 
a  warm  spirit  of  practiced  Christianity,  relate  to  the  exposition  of  tibe 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  to  dogmatical  and  ethical  su^ects,  and  to 
practical  theology  (De  Institutione  clericorum,  libri  III.).  It  de- 
serves to  be  noticed,  that  he  boldly  opposed  the  hierarchical  spirit, 
which  countenanced  the  rebellion  of  the  sons  of  the  emperor  Lewis 
the  Pious  against  their  father  —  a  dark  spot  on  the  &ir  fame  even  of 
an  Agobard.  This  we  see  in  the  letter  with  which  he  sent  his  Collec- 
tion of  Scriptural  Passages  on  the  virtues  and  vices,^  to  that  emperor, 
where  he  contrasts  the  proud  and  rebellious  temper  with  the  humility 
and  gentleness  which  Christianity  requires  ;  and  refers  to  the  example 
and  the  doctrines  of  Christ  and  of  the  apostles,  to  illustrate  the 
respect  due  to  all  authority,  as  founded  in  the  ordinance  of  (jod ; 
also  in  a  remarkable  letter  of  consolation  addressed  to  this  emperor,^ 

>  Bora  A.  D.  776,  died  A.  D.  856.  lishcd  bj  Wolfgang  Lazias  in  the  Collec- 

*  Published  in  the  Collectio  ompiissima  tion :  Fragnicnta  quaedam  Caroli  Magni 
Teterum  scriptorum  of  Martcne  et  Durand.  aliorumquc  inccrti  nominis  de  vcteris  ee* 
T.  IX.  clesiae   ricibas,  Antverp.  1560,  in  which 

'  Ego  quidcm,  cum  in  locis  Sidonis  ali-  tract,  however,  the  prefixed  letter  addressed 
qooties  deinoratus  sim.  1.  c.  f.  72S.  to  the  emperor  Lewis,  id  the  most  impor- 

*  His  scliohir,  the  abbot  Servatus  Lupns,    tant  document. 

writes  to  Iiiin  on  this  subject  (ep.  40) :  Au-        '  Which  Baloz  has  appended    to  the 

divl  sarcinam  administrationis  vcstrae  vos  first  book  of  his  edition  of  Fetms  de  Mar- 

deposuisbo    ct    rebus  divinis    solummodo  ca  De  Concordia  sacerdotii  et  imperii,  of 

nunc  esse  intcntos.  the  year  1669. 

*  His  tract  De  yirtutiboa  et  ritiis,  pub- 
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^here,  having  brought  together  the  commands  of  holj  Scriptorei 
respecting  the  obedience  due  from  children  to  their  parents,  ana  fitMH 
subjects  to  their  rulers,  he  adjures  the  emperor  not  to  suffer  himself 
to  be  persuaded,  that  bj  the  public  confession  of  his  sins  he  had  ren- 
dered himself  incapable  of  the  government,  since  by  such  confessioii 
be  had,  on  the  contrary,  obtained  for  himself  the  grace  of  God.  He 
should  despise  a  false  tribunal,  and  be  assured  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  was  his,  so  long  as  he  united  faith  and  good  works  in  his  life. 
Though  in  this  vale  of  tears  he  might  be  wronged  by  the  intrigues  of 
pervei-se  and  wicked  men,  yet  he  should  not  mind  thb,  but  only  giie 
thanks  for  all  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  deliverer  and  advocate,  who 
chastens  those  whom  he  loves." 

Raban's  friend,  the  bishop  Haimo  of  Halberstadt,  who  proceeded 
from  the  same  school,  belongs  also  among  the  number  of  those  who, 
by  their  expository  writings,  earnestly  labored  to  advance  the  study 
of  the  Bible.  A  work,  however,  wluch  had  greater  influence  than 
other  writings  of  this  kind  on  the  following  centuries,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  its  intrinsic  contents,  as  on  account  of  the  very  convenient 
manner  in  which  it  adapted  itself  to  the  ordinary  theological  wants  of 
all  such  as  were  not  profound  scholars,  was  the  short  explanatoiy 
remarks,  which  Walafnd  Strabo,  abbot  of  Bichenau,i  following  for  m 
most  part  his  teacher,  Rabanus  Maurus,  compiled  on  the  sacred 
tures,  and  which  formed  the  common  exegetical  manual  of  the  mid 
ages,  known  as  the  Glossa  Ordinaria.  A  man  of  far  greater  theolo- 
gical importance,  as  an  expositor  of  Scripture,  was  Christian  Druth- 
mar,  in  the  ninth  century,  who  had  received  his  education  in  the 
French  monastery  of  Corbie.^  He  first  gave  lectures  on  the  expo- 
sition of  the  New  Testament,  to  the  young  monks  in  the  monasteries 
of  Stavelo  and  Malmedy,  in  the  diocese  of  Liege.  In  this  way  he 
was  led  to  write  out,  as  he  had  been  invited  to  do,  an  elaborate  com- 
mentary on  the  gospel  of  Matthew ;  and  it  is  singular  to  observe,  in 
an  interpreter  of  Scripture  belon^g  to  these  times,  the  revival  of 
the  hermcneutical  principles  of  the  Antiochian  school,  which  direction 
in  favor  of  the  grammatical  interpretation  of  the  Bible  no  doubt  ao- 

*  See  above,  p.  440.  D.  808),  aa  the  Benedictines  (Hist.  lit.  de 
'  In  a  passai^  in  his  commentary  on  la  France)  rightly  remarked.  Its  relation 
Matthew,  Fabricios,  it  is  true,  supposed  he  to  the  nintli  century  is  plainly  shown, 
found  the  marks  of  a  later  time,  but  this  moreover,  in  the  remarkable  piissoge  re- 
passage  is  by  no  means  decisive.  The  specting  the  spread  of  Christianity,  c  55. 
passage  referred  to  is  on  Matth.  27:  7,  f  158.  1.  II. :  Nescimus  jam  gentem  mib 
where  he  says,  concerning  the  place  in  coelo,  in  qua  Chrisitiani  non  habeantur, 
Jerusalem  tlicre  designated :  Modo  ipsi  nam  ct  in  (lOg  et  in  Magog,  quae  sunt 
locus  hospitule  dicitur  Francorum  ubi  tcm-  gentes  Ilunnorum,  quae  ab  eis  Gazzari 
pore  Carol!  villas  habuit,  concedento  illo  vocantur,  jam  una  gens,  quae  fortior  erat 
rcge  pro  amore  Caroli.  Modo  solummodo  ex  his,  quas  Alexander  rondnxerat,  cir- 
dc  eleemosyna  Christianorum  vivunt  et  cumcisa  est,  et  omnem  Judai>mnm  oboHfl^ 
ipsi  monachi  et  advenientes.  Vid.  Bibl.  vat.  Bulgarii  quoque,  qui  et  ipsi  ex  iptil 
patr.  Lugd.  T.  XV.  f.  169.  Col.  I.  But  gentibus  sunt,  quotidie  bkptizantur.  Corn- 
under  these  circumstances,  under  the  domi-  pare  what  has  been  said  before,  respecting 
Dion  of  the  Saracens,  such  a  change  might  the  spread  of  Christianity  and  Judaism 
easily  have  taken  place,  in  a  very  short  among  the  Chazars,  and  of  ChristianiU 
iime'after  the  death  of  Charles,  and  of  the  among  the  Bulgarians,  p.  316. 
.caliph  his  friend,  Haroun  al  Kaschid  (A. 
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quired  for  him  the  surname  of  Grammaticus.  He  declared  himself, 
in  the  preface  to  this  commentary,  opposed  to  a  one-sided,  arbitrary, 
mystical  exposition  of  the  Bible,  and  maintains  that  the  spiritual 
explanation  of  Scripture  presupposes  the  exploration  of  the  literal, 
historical  sense. ^  Under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances,  in  con- 
ffict  with  many  difficulties,  and  in  the  midst  of  many  affiwrs  of  a 
foreign  and  extraneous  character,  which,  contrary  to  his  own  inclina- 
tion, he  had  to  administer,  under  the  then  existing  political  and  eccle- 
aiastical  relations,  Servatus  Lupus,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Ferrie- 
res  (in  Gatinois,  Isle  de  France)  labored  with  great  diligence  to  pro- 
mote the  study  of  letters,  which  in  this  district  had  sunk  to  the  lowest 
©bb.8  His  letters  evince  the  assiduity  of  his  zeal,  in  procuring  from 
Bome  and  from  the  abbey  of  Fulda  manuscripts  of  the  ancient  Roman 
authors,  as  well  as  of  the  ancient  Latin  feithers.  By  the  study  of  tiie 
former,  he  attained  to  uncommon  skill  in  the  Latin  language.3 

Among  the  distinguished  teachers  of  the  church  in  the  mnth  cen- 
tury we  may  reckon  Jonas,  bishop  of  Orleans,  the  worthy  successor  of 
the  excellent  Theodulf.^  At  the  request  of  Count  Mathfred,  who 
inshed  to  obtain  from  him  a  system  of  rules  to  direct  a  married  lay- 
man how  to  lead  a  pious  life  and  enjoy  the  divine  approbation,  he  com- 
posed his  Rules  of  Christian  life  for  laymen,^  which  while  particularly 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  times,  was  opposed  to  the  prejudices  then 
prevailing  in  favor  of  an  outward  Christianity  of  forms,  and  to  the  im- 
iBoral  tendencies  so  widely  spread  among  the  higher  orders.  He 
fftrenuously  miuntained  that  the  law  of  Chnst,  the  conrilia  evangelica 
excepted,  was  given  not  merely  for  the  clergy,  but  for  all  believers. 
He  exposed  the  error  of  those  who  flattered  themselves,  that  being 
Oiristians  they  would  be  saved  by  their  faith,  in  spite  qf  a  vicious  life, 
by  clearly  setting  forth  how  feith  without  the  works  of  fldth  could  pro- 
fit nothing.^  He  strongly  and  pointedly  rebuked  the  nobles,  who  in 
pursuing  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  trampled  in  every  way  on  tiie 
ri^ts  of  the  poor,  pretending  that  tiiey  were  entitled  to  this  privilege 
by  the  civil  laws,  when  if  they  were  believers  the  law  of  Christ  oudbt 
to  have  more  weight  with  them  than  the  laws  of  the  world  J  "  Let 
who  will  —  says  he  —  flatter  those  who  do  such  things,  and  promise 
ihem  impunity.  I  dare  flatter  no  man,  I  dare  tell  no  man  he  is  secure." 
He  rebukes  the  inhuman  treatment  of  servants,  and  reminds  their 
masters,  that  the  servants  have  the  same  common  nature  and  dignity 
with  themselves,  that  they  have  the  same  common  Master  in  heaven.s 

^  Irrationabile  mihi  videtar,  spiritalem  '  Vid.  ep.  91  et  ep.  103. 

iBleUiffentlam  in  libro  aliqoo  quaerere  et  *  See  iibove,  p.  439. 

hbtoncam  penitus  ignorare,  cum  hutoria  *  De  Institntione  laicali  libri  tres,  pab- 

todamentom  omnis  intelligentiae  sit  et  lisbed  bv  D*Acberj,  in  the  first  volume  of 

^Ma  primitus  qnaerenda  et  amplexanda  his  Spicilegia. 

«t  sine  ipsa  perfecte  ad  aliam  non  poesit  '  L.  I.  c.  20. 

tnusiri.  "^  L.  I.  c  23.    Miserabilis  plane  et  Talde 

*  He  complainSf  ep.  34 :  Nunc  literarnni  deflenda  res  est,  qnando  pro  feris  pauperes 

itodiis  paene  obKoIctis  quotu^tqnisque  in-  a  potentioribns  spoliantur,  fiagellantur,  er* 

veniri  pos$it,  qui  de  ma^trorum  impcritia,  gastulis  detrudnntur  et  mnlta  alia  patiun- 

ISilomm  penuria,  otii  deniqnc  inopia  meri-  tur. 

to  non  qneratnr  ^  '  L.  IL  c.  22. 
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In  opposition  to  those  who  held  that  men  could  prav  nowhere  but  in 
churches  and  in  the  presence  of  relics,  he  savs,  it  is  man'8  privilege 
and  duty  to  pray  everywhere  to  the  omnipotent  God,  nor  does  churck 
confession  exempt  any  man  from  the  obligation  to  confess  his  sins  b^ 
fore  God  in  prayer  and  with  contrition  of  hearts  Bishop  Jonas  ccni- 
posed  also  a  shorter  work,  containing  rules  of  Christian  life  for  princesj* 
and  designed  for  the  son  of  the  emperor  Lewis  the  Pious,  the  young 
Idng  Pipin  of  Aquitania.3 

Although  the  prevailing  drift  of  the  theologr  in  those  schoob 
which  sprung  up  as  the  later  offspring  of  the  Caroungian  age,  was  tihe 
practical  theology  derived  partly  from  the  Bible  and  partly  from  churdi 
traditions,  yet  some  germs  also  are  to  be  discovered  of  a  more  dialecti- 
cal tendency ;  as  for  example,  in  the  abbot  Fredegis,  who  proceeded 
from  Alcuin's  school  at  York,  and  who  in  his  specdative  inquiry  coih 
coming  "  nonentity  "  (to  fi^  of),  followed  this  direction.  In  this  work 
he  attributed  the  highest  place  in  all  investigations  to  reason  (ratio), 
subordinating  authority  to  this.^  In  his  controversy  with  archbishop 
Agobard  of  Lyons,  this  Frede^s  appears,  however,  as  a  champion  a 
the  church  orthodoxy,  and  both  took  the  same  broad  license,  in  finng 
an  uncharitable  interpretation  on  each  other's  doctrines.  It  deserves 
to  be  noticed  that  Agobard,  in  defending  himself  in  this  controveivf 
against  the  objection,  that  he  imputed  faults  of  language  to  the  H< 
Spirit,  and  in  combatting  the  position,  that  being  the  author  of  the  _ 
of  tongues  the  Holy  Spirit  must  have  taught  the  apostles  the  purest 
Greek,  he  came  very  near  to  the  point  of  separating  in  the  idea  of  in- 
spiration the  divine  from  the  strictly  human  elements,  though  he  did 
not  proceed  far  enough  to  arrive  at  a  full  development  of  the  subject* 
This  dialectical  and  speculative  direction  of  theology  spread  especially 
from  the  seclusion  of  the  Irish  monasteries,  which  were  still  the  seats 
of  science  and  art,  whence  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  owing  Is 
the  migratory  and  enterprising  spirit  of  the  people,  as  well  as  to  the 
scanty  means  of  sustenance  in  the  country,  teachers  in  the  sciences 
and  useful  arts  scattered  themselves  in  all  directions.<^    And  as  in  the 


*  L.  L  c.  14  et  15.  vini  eloquii  non  in  tnmore  et  pompa 
'  De  insdtndonc  regis.  verbonim,  sed  in  virtutc  sentcntiaimm,  tl 
'  In  his  letter  dedicating  tliis  hook  to  the  tlic  kingdom  of  God  consists  not  in  woid 

king,  he  gives  )iim   much  useful  advice,  hut  in  power.    Agobard.  ad\'ers.  Fredq^ 

warning  him  against  the  undatifnl  conduct  in  his  works  cd.  Balnz.  T.  I.  p.  177. 

shown  bv  his  hrothcrs  towards  their  father,  '  In  the  lOth  canon  of  iho  «vnod  it 

with  whfch  he  had  not,  at  that  time,  had  any.  Chiersy  (Synodus  Carisiaca)  A.  I).  858. 

thing  to  do.                                                '  c.  10.     Hospital ia  peregrinornm  sicut  sunt 

*  Primum  ratione  utcndum,  in  quantum  Scotorum.  In  the  tenth  century  Scod 
homini.s  nitio  luititur,  dcinde  auctoritatc,  sancti  pcregrini.  Lab1)e  Bibliotheca  Mik 
non  qualil»ct,  sed  ratione  duntaxat,  quae  T.  I.  f.  678.  In  the  simie  century*  we  meet 
sola  auctoritas  est  solaque  immohilcm  ob-  with  a  learned  man,  bishop  Is'niel,  from 
tinet  firmitatem.  Baluz.  Misocllan.  T.I.  Ireland,  teacher  of  Bruno,  aAem'ards  arch* 
p.  404.  bishop  of  Cologne.    He  had  read  Prndeii- 

*  Ue  calls-  it  an  al>8ar(l  position,  ut  non  tins,  while  yet  a  lK>y.  See  his  I^ifc  in  Leib- 
solum  sensnm  praedicationis  ct  modos  vel  niu,  Scriptorcs  rcrum  Brunsv.  T.  L  f.  S75. 
argumenta  dictionum  Spiritus  sanctus  eis  Dunstan,  archbishop  of  Canterbnry,  stodiiil 
inspiraverit,  scd  ctiam  ipsa  corporalia  verba  the  Christian  philosophy,  as  hut  biographer 
extrinsecus  in  ora  illorum  ipse  formaverit.  relates  (mens.  Mf\j.  T.'lV.  f.  348)  in  hlf 
U»  affirms  on  the  contrary  nobilitatcm  di-  youth  chiefly  from   books   of  IrishnMtti 
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Iiiah  churchy  from  the  time  of  its  origm,  a  bolder  spirit  of  inquiry  had 
b«6n  propagated,  which  in  the  preceding  period  had  caused  many  a  re- 
ietioA  agidiuit  the  church  system  of  the  papacy ;  as  in  the  Irish  mo- 
oaateries  not  only  the  Latin,  but  also  the  more  free-spirited  Greek 
^mrch  fathers,  the  writings  of  an  Origen,  were  studied ;  so  it  natu- 
nJly  came  about  that  from  that  school  issued  a  more  original  and  free 
development  of  theology  than  was  elsewhere  to  be  found,  and  was 
tjkence  propagated  to  other  landsJ  The  Irish  monasteries  produced 
one  remarkable  man  in  particular,  who  may  be  considered  the  repre- 
Mutative  of  this  tendency,  and  in  whose  productions  generally  we  see 
exhibited  an  intellectual  world  quite  foreign  from  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  This  was  John  Scotus  Erigena,  who  found  in  France,  at  the 
oourt  of  that  sealous  promoter  of  tiie  sciences,  king  Charles  the  Bald, 
s  welcome  reception. 

On  the  peculiar  shaping  of  the  philosoj^cal  and  theological  views 
of  this  individual,  his  study  of  the  Greek  —  not  barely,  according  to 
the  general  practice  in  that  age,  of  the  Latin  —  church  fstthers,  had 
without  doubt  exerted  an  important  influence ;  and  the  ideas  of  an 
Origen,  a  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  of  a  Maximus,  as  well  as  of  the  Pseudo- 
Dionysian  writings,  had  manifestiy  stirred  his  spirit  in  its  depths ;  and 
ha  had  appropriated  many  of  their  thoughts.  The  ideas,  scie^ttered  in 
lligae  writings,  respecting  a  chain  of  life  emanating  from  God,  respects 
ing  the  antitiiesis  of  a  negative  and  a  positive  theology,  respecting  the 
ralatioh  of  things  natural  to  things  divine,  respecting  a  general  resto- 
ntion ;  all  these  ideas  profusely  scattered  in  those  writings  we  find  in 
him  systematically  elaborated  uid  combined,  and  what  he  says  on  these 
asatters  is  not  seldom  supported  by  proofs  drawn  professedly  from  the 
wosks  of  tiie  church  teachers  above  mentioned.  From  the  same  writ- 
aigi  also  the  elements  of  the  New  Platonic  philosophy  passed  over  to 
Um  I  and  it  is  the  idea  lying  at  the  basis  of  the  New  Platonic  philoso- 
pky,  respecting  the  evolution  of  ail  existence  from  mi  Absolute,  aa 
the  ay,  and  respecting  evil  as  the  fui  5r,  which  we  here  find  repeated 
m  one  of  the  predominating  ideas.  Carried  out  with  logical  consis- 
tency, his  principles  led  to  an  altogether  pantheistic  system  of  the 
world — the  world  nothing  other  than  theoiecessary  form  of  the  mani- 
ftftation  of  the  Absolute,  which  transcending  all  representation,  all 
predicates,  all  knowledge,^  incomprehensible  to  itself,  can  be  known 
only  in  its  forms  of  manifestation — and  to  this  pantheistic  view  of  the 
world  corresponds  also  his  doctrine  of  sin ;  as  in  fact,  the  opposition 
between  the  pantheistic  and  the  theistic  view  of  the  world  must  at  this 

'horiim  libros  rectM  fidei  tromitem  philo-  was  usual  to  regard  as  pecaliar  to  Irelaod 

•ophAiites  diligenter  exooluit.**     Even  in  or  Scotland^  a  certain  dialectical  dsroctioa 

the  first  half  of  the  elerenth  centary,  works  of  theolo^.    In  reference  to  the  doctrino 

€f  Iriah  art,  being  the  most  beaatinil,  were  of  the  Trinity  i  Apod  modemos  scholasti- 

nnt  as  presents  to  the  emperor,  transmar-  cos  maxime  apud  Scotos  iste  sjllogismna 

iaa  et  ocotica  vasa,  qnae  Begali  majestau  delusionis.     Vid.  Baluz.  miscellan.  T.  Y. 

tfaMmlari  dono  deferebantnr.    See  the  Life  p.  54. 

if  Semward,  bishop  of  Hildesheim.  Mabil-        '  According  to  the  doctrine  of  Fhilo,  of 

In  acta  sanct  O.  B.  Saec  VL  P.  L  f.  305.  the  Neo-Platonists,  of  the  Gnostics,  of  tho 

*  1^  a  letter  of  Benedict,  abbot  of  Aniane,  Hindoos,  of  Baddhaism. 
paUiahed  by  Baloa,  it  is  intimated,  that  it 

89* 
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Eoint  stand  forih  practicallj  with  the  most  strikmg  prominence.  Bill 
esides  this  specnlatire  and  mystical  pantheism,  there  was  within  hSm 
still  another  powerful  element,  which  ruled  him  as  well  as  his  age.  Htm 
element  of  Christian  theism,  to  which  he  attached  himself  not  merefyi 
so  to  express  it,  from  motives  of  outward  accommodation ;  but  idudh 
had  gained  a  powerful  hold  on  him  by  means  of  his  early  training  and 
the  course  of  his  inward  experience,  as  well  as  the  life  of  his  time. 
We  are  unwillmg  to  doubt,  that  he  poured  many  a  devout  and  eanMl 
prayer  to  a  redeeming  God  for  inward  illumination,  and  that  he  difr 
gently  sought  for  it  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,^  though  his  concepfcod 
apprehensicm  of  the  divine  Being  seems  to  exclude  any  such  relatuQ 
of  man  to  God,  as  prayer  presupposes. 

The  prevailing  bent  of  ^e  theological  spirit  of  that  age  was  to  ofing^ 
as  we  have  remarked  before,  to  the  authorities  of  the  church  tradition; 
but  he  was  for  founding  a  system  of  truth,  which  should  repose  entii 
on  rational  insight,  approve  itself  as  true  by  an  inner  necessity  of 
son.  Yet  even  according  to  his  apprehension,  the  rational  and  IhA 
church-traditional  theology,  faith  and  knowledge  by  reason,  philoeopli^ 
and  religion  did  not  stand  in  contradiction,  but  in  perfect  hannony  witt 
each  other.  For,  said  he,  a  man  can  elevate  himself  to  the  knowledcs 
of  God,  which  is  the  end  of  true  dbilosophy,  only  by  following  the  mods 
and  manner  in  which  God,  who  m  his  essence  is  incomprehensible  and 
unknowable,  letting  himself  down  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  humaoi^ 
which  is  to  be  educated,  has  revealed  himself ;—- God  in  his  forms  or 
revelation,  in  his  Theophanies.  After  this  manner  Grod  presents  hna* 
self  in  the  historical  development  of  religion,  through  the  autliority  at 
the  church ;  but  true  philosof^y,  which  rises  above  the  Theo]^anie«  to 
the  Absolute  itself,  which  soars  beyond  all  conceptual  apprehensoB. 
^ves  insight  into  the  laws,  according  to  which  God  must  be  known  ttd 
worshipped.  True  philosophy  and  true  reli^on  are  therefore  odAp 
Philosophy  veiled  in  the  form  of  tradition,  is  religion;  religion  unvmled 
from  the  form  of  tradition  by  rational  knowledge  is  philosophy.  FU^ 
losophy  is  the  theoretic  side  of  religion,  religion  the  practical  mde  of 
philosophy .8  In  tiie  order  of  time,  as  it  respects  the  development  of 
the  human  knowledge  of  divine  things,  the  authority  of  tradition,  it  k 
true,  and  the  faith  grounded  therein  comes  first,  since  man's  spirit 

*  His  words :    Hinc  assidae  debemns  another  place :  O  Domine  Jesn,  nalliia 

orare  ac  dicere ;  Dens  nostra  salus  atqae  aliud  praemiam,  nuUam  aliam  beatitodl- 

redempdo,  qui  dedisti  naturam,  largire  et  nem  a  tc  posttilo,  nisi  nl  ad  pumni  absqvt 

gradain,  praetende  lumen  tnum  in  umbris  ullo  errore  fallacis  thcoriae  verba  tua,  quae 

ignorantiae   palpantibus   quacrcntibusque  per  tnum  sanctum  spiritam  inspirata  sunt, 

te,  reroca  nos  ab  erroribiis,  porrige  dex-  mtelKgam,  ibi  qnippe  habitas  ct  iUae  qaat- 

teram  toam  infirmis,  non  ralentibas  sine  te  rentes  et  diligentes  te   introdads.  L  V. 

penrcnire  ad  te,  ostonde  te  ipsum  his,  qui  f.  306. 

nil  petant  praeter  te,  rumpe  nubes  vana-  '  Quid  est  aliud  de  philoaophia  tractai% 

mm  phantasiarum,  quae  mentis  adem  non  nisi  verae  rcligionis,  qua  sumraa  et  prind* 

sinunt  intucri  te,  co  modo,  quo  te  invisibi-  palis  omnium  rerum  causa  Deus  et  bumiU* 

lem  Tideri  pcrmittis  desidcrantibus  videre  tcrcoliturctrationabiliterinvestigatnr,rQf- 

faciem  tuam,  quietcm  suam,  iinem  suum,  ulasexponere?   Conficitarindeyerameiat 

ultra  quem  nihil  appetunt,  quia  ultra  nihil  philosophiam  yeram  religionem  conrenui* 

est,  summum  bonum  snperessentiale.    De  que  Teram  religiionem  esse  Teram  philoao- 

DiTuionc  naturae,  L IIL  f.  111.    And  in  phiam.  J.  Scot  de  dirina  piaedeat  c.  I. 
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Beeded  this  training  and  guidance  in  order  to  acquire  the  power  of 
raising  itself  to  the  knowledge  of  the  divine ;  bnt  in  the  order  of  ooof 
eeption,  the  objective  truth  of  reason  (ratio)  is  the  first.  Revelation 
and  tradition  presuppose  truth  in  itself,  and  the  former  is  onlj  the  way 
€i  man's  attaming  to  the  latter.  This  knowledge  of  reason  is  therefore 
the  end  after  which  the  spirit  ought  to  strive,  wherein  alone  it  can  find 
its  satisfjMstion.  The  faith  of  authoritj  not  supported  and  u|^eld  by  a 
rational  knowledge  of  the  truth,  is  a  feeble  thing.  Hence  in  invests 
gating  the  truths  of  faith,  men  should  show  in  the  first  place  what  ad- 
mits of  being  proved  as  truth  on  grounds  of  reason,  and  tiien  examine 
liow  they  can  be  harmomzed  with  the  testimomcs  of  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tion.^ And  starting  from  this  position,  he  could  admit  also  the  Augua- 
tinian  principle  concerning  the  relation  of  fiiith  to  knowledge,^  though 
we  must  allow  he  departed  &om  the  principle  of  Augustin  so  far  as 
this,  that  he  did  not  recognize  the  limits  set  by  the  latter  to  tiie  know- 
ledge attainable  by  reason,  nor  acknowledge  anything  as  valid  on  the 
ground  of  authority  alone,  and  if  it  did  not  admit  of  being  demonstrated 
as  necessary  from  reason  itself.  His  position  would  necessarily  exclude 
SQCh  mysteries  of  faith  as  could  not  be  estabUshed  on  rational  groundfl. 

That  which  represented  itself  to  his  feelingp  as  transcending  compre- 
henffion,  he  interpreted  to  his  thought  as  the  logical  absolute,  which  is 
]Nrior  in  the  order  of  >thought  to  all  antitheses,  which  is  above  all  anti- 
tiheses,  which  being  the  ground  of  all  things,  is  moreover  <yppo%ed  to  all 
fliingB.  Thus  it  stands  related  to  all  opposites,  even  to  that  of  good 
and  evil,  for  evil  itself  cannot  be  conceived  without  the  good  ;3  and  this 
absolute  of  logical  abstraction  he  substitutes  in  place  of  the  idea  of  the 
living  God,  which  vanished  from  his  grasp,  in  Ins  attempts  to  av<nd  all 
anthropopathism.  The  abs(dute  of  logicu  abstraction,  by  a  singular 
Buxture  —  found  ever  recurring,  however,  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind — of  dialectical  and  mystical  tendencies,  received  out  of  that 
which  transcends  conception  in  the  sphere  of  the  feeUngs,  a  substantial 
matter  which  was  foreign  to  it  and  superinduced  upon  it ;  and  thus  an 
enthusiasm  could  be  awakened  for  the  emptiest  of  all  conceptions. 

He  distinguished,  (m  this  ground,  a  twofold  kmd  of  knowledge ; 
knowledge  of  the  absolute  in  itself,  of  the  essence  of  God,  concerning 
wUch  man  can  know  only  the  faHj  not  the  kow  or  the  what^  in  which 
man  must  negate  everything  that  may  be  predicated  of  it,  whether  it 
be  an  attribute  or  an  action  ;  —  and  tiie  knowledge  of  God  in  his  reve- 
latian,  in  the  Theophanies,  in  which  everi/thing  may  be  predicated  of 
him  symbolically.  Accordingly  there  is  a  twofold  standing  ground 
of  the  knowledge  of  God,  the  ^eoXoyia  dno(paTix^f  and  the  ^tokojia 
MLtaqunut^y  the  former  representing  God  under  manifold  symbols,  the 

'  Prius  ratione  utendum  ac  deinde  ancto-  '  •  Sec  Vol.  IL  p.  567.    , 

ritatc.  Auctoritas  siquidem  ex  vera  ratione  '  Contrariorum  quoqae  causa  est,  rirtnte 

proccssit,  ratio  vcro  ncqaaqaam  ex  aucto-  siquidem  corum,  quae  rcre  ab  eo  condita 

ritatc,  omnis  antcm  atictoritas,  (^uae  vera  sunt,  etiam  quae  contraria  vidcntur  esse,  et 

ndone  non  appi-obattir,  infirma  ridetnr  es*  privationes  essentiac  sunt,  ratio  vera  con- 

M.    Vera  autcm  rntio.  quum  virtutibus  suis  tineri  approbat.  Nullum  enim  yitium  inye- 

nitaatqueimmutabilismuniturnullius,auc-  nitur,  quod  non  sit  alicnins  virtntis  umbra 

tXMritatis  adstipulatione  roborari  indiget  1.  L  ant  quadein  fUlad  similitndiiie  ant  apeita 

1 89.  contxwiAtite.  L  L  f.  SS. 
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latter  rejecting  all  predicates  of  the  meflSible  esaenee  of  God  as  bf 
adequate.  The  diBciple,  to  whom  John  Sootoa  repreaents  himself  M 
teachmg  these  doctrines  in  his  work  De  Divimone  naturae,  la  atartkd 
at  tiie  thought  that  of  God,  neither  lov«  nor  bemgloved,  neither  ac- 
tion nor  being  acted  upon,  could  be  predicated.  With  how  many  paa- 
sages  of  sacred  Scripture  did  this  aasertioQ  stand  in  contradiotuxii 
What  occasion  of  stumbling  must  it  present  to  the  simple,  when  ereii 
the  ears  of  those  who  are  esteemed  wise  must  be  shocked  at  aoch  a 
doctrine !  >  But  the  teacher  quiets  him  by  ezplaimng,  that  as  tha 
sacred  Scriptures  undoubtedly  contain  the  most  perfect  sel&revelatiflii 
of  divine  truth,^  a  not  arbitrary,  but — for  the  position  of  a  created 
spirit  •—  necessary  tymboliim  of  the  self  revelation  of  the  Abaolu^ ;  so 
in  order  to  speak  in  the  ri^t  manner  of  Qod,  it  is  necessaiy  to  adhera 
uniformly  to  the  mode  of  representation  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  at  tlia 
same  time  we  should  keep  in  mmd  that  the  Scriptures,  by  yariooa  aynfr* 
bols,  come  to  the  ud  of  human  weakness,  that  they  supply  man  matter 
of  thought  for  the  nourishment  of  his  fiuth  in  the  incomprehenahle  and 
inexpressible.'  By  all  these  various  means,  it  is  precisely  and  only  tha 
transcendent  excellence  of  God's  essence,  an  essence  innnitely  enlted 
above  all  which,  taken  from  things  created,  can  be  attributed  to  itj 
that  is  meant  to  be  indicated.  Even  Uie  name  Love  can  be  attributed 
to  him  only  by  a  metaphor,  since  he  is  more  than  Love,  rince  in  allliiB 
attributes  he  does  but  produce  himself,  or  ratlier  he  is  all  in  all.^  8o) 
again,  creation  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  God  as  an  act ;  but  by  tha 
expression  —  God  is  the  creator  of  all  things,  it  is  affirmed  rather  thai 
Grod  is  all  in  all,  as  he  alone  truly  is,  and  sdl  true  being  in  eveiythiog 
that  exists,  is  himself* 

He  distinguishes  from  each  other  four  kinds  of  being :  1.  That 
whioh  creates  and  is  not  created ;  2.  That  which  is  created  and  or^ 
ates  (the  divine  patterns  grounded  in  the  Logos,  the  causae  prototf* 
pae,)  ;  8.  That  which  is  created  but  does  not  create,  effects  in  created 
things ;  4.  That  which  neither  creates  nor  is  created.  The  first  and 
the  last  may  be  applied  in  different  senses  to  God,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  developed  idea  of  the  creation ;  smce  the  idea —  God  crea- 

'  Yidesnc  qnot  et  qnantis  freqaentibns  ality,  he  explains  Matt  10:  SO  as  mamiaf 

Scriptnrae  sacrae  obraar  telis  ?  ^ec  te  la-  that  the  same  maj  be  said  also  of.  Qodf 

tetj  qnam  arduam  difficileque  simplicibus  relation  to  his  reasonable  creatures  :    Koa 

animis  talia  suaderc,  quandoquidem  eonim,  vos  estis,  qui  amatis,  qui  ridetis,  qui  mof^ 

oni  videntar  esse  sapientes,  dum  hacc  au-  tis,  scd  spiritns  patris  vestri,  qui  loqoitar 

oiant,  anrcs  horrescnnt.  1.  L  f.  37.  in  vobis  veritatem  de  me  et  patre  meo  et 

*  In  ea  vcluti  qnibasdam  suis  secretis  seipso,  ipse  amat  et  videt  me  et  patren 

■edibiis  Teritas  possidetnr.  meam  et  seipsara  in  robis  et  moret  in  toUi 

'  Quibnsdam  similitudinibns  ntitnr,  in-  seipsmn,ntaitigati8  meet  pattern  meom.  01 

firmitati  nostrac  condescendens,  nostrosnue  erwi  seipeam  sancta  Trinitas  in  nobis  et  itt 

adhnc  mdes  infantilesque  sensns  simplici  seipsa  amat,  et  videt  et  movet,  et  a  seipsa  ia 

doctrina  erigens.    In  hoc  eiiim  divina  stn-  seipsa  et  in  creaturis  sais  amatnr,  videtnii 

dent  eloqnia,  nt  de  re  incffabili,  incompre-  moTCtur.  L  c  f.  44. 

hensibiU  alic^aid  nobis  ad  nntriendam  fldem  *  Cum  audimus  Denm  omnia  fkcere,  bS 

nostram  cogitandtim  tradant.  1. 1,  f.  37.  aliud  debemus  intelligere,  qnam  Denm  ia 

^  Thas  leaning  towards  the  pantheistic  omnibnt  esse,  hoc  est,  essentiam  snbsistere. 

view,  though  his  Christian  consdoasness  Ipse  enim  solas  per  se  rere  est,  et  omM 

does  not  allow  him  to  give  np  whoUy  the  quod  rere  in  his,  quae  sunt,  dicitor 

idea  of  a  sclf-subsistent,  creatnreljr  person-  ipse  soln^  est  L  L  f.  4S. 
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ted  all  things,  and  Qtoi  is  all  in  all— in  strict  propriety  exaoilj  coin- 
dde ;  and  the  end  of  the  course  of  the  world,  to  be  attained  by  means 
of  the  redemption,  is  that  all  should  return  back  again  to  the  ori^nal, 
archetypal  being  in  GbdJ  The  doctrine  of  the  creation  may  be  re- 
duced, according  to  Scotus,  to  the  panttieistic  idea,  that  the  Absolute 
has  veiled  and  revealed  itself  imder  the  forms  of  the  finite,— the  Ab- 
solute in  its  Theophanies— the  infinite  become  finite  — ihe  one  sub- 
ject under  manifold  accidents.^ 

If  now  the  whole  universe  may  be  considered  as  a  Theophany,  it 
follows  from  this  by  logical  necessity,  that  everything  occupies  in  it  a 
necessary  place  of  its  own,  and  that  for  one  who  contemplates  the 
world  according  to  this  view,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  evU.  God's 
knowledge  is  the  revelation  of  his  essence,  one  and  the  same  with  his 
willing  and  his  creating.  As  evil  cannot  be  derived  fix)m  the  divine  cau- 
sality, neither  can  it  be  considered  as  an  object  of  divine  knowledge ;  on 
tiie  contrary,  for  God,  it  has  no  existence.^  Evil  exists  just  and  only  for 
that  mode  of  contemplation,  which  apprehends  the  individual  and  partic- 
ular as  existing  for  itself,  independent  of  its  connection  with  the 
whole.  The  good  cannot  exist  without  the  antithesis  of  the  evil — the 
tool  on  which  it  produces  itself  and  becomes  known.^ 

'  PrimA  et  qnarta  forma  unom  sunt,  quo-  atqac  inhamanatione  dico,  sod  de  sammaa 

nkun  de  Deo  solummodo  infecUiguntur ;  est  bonitatis,  quae  anitaii  est  et  trinitas,  ineffa- 

mim  principium  omninm,  qnao  a  flo  con-  bili  condescensione  in  ea  quae  snnt,  nt  sint, 

dita  sant  et  finis  omnium,  quae  eam  appo-  imo  at  ipsa  in  omnibus  sit  L  III.  t  126 

tant,  at  in  eo  aetemaliter  immutabiliterque  et  127. 

qoiefcant     Quoniam  ad  eandem  causam  '  Cognoscendo  facit  et  cognosdt  fiMaen- 

oomiaquae  ab  eaprocedunt,  dam  ad  finem  do,  nihil  est  aliud  omnium  essentia,  nisi 

penrenient,  rovcrsura  sunt,  propterea  finb  omnium  in  divina  sapientia  cognitio.    To 

omniam  dicitor  et  neque  creare  neque  ere*  tiiis  ho  refers  the  words  of  St.  Paul :  la 

Aii  perfaibetnr,  nam  post(^uam  in  cam  re-  God  we  live  and  more  and  have  our  being. 


sant  omnia,  nil  ultenus  ab  ea  per  gen-    1.  II.  f.  63.    Deas  malum  nesdt,  nam  li 
eimtkmem  loco  et  tempore  genoribos  et  for-    malum  sciret,  nocessario  in  natara  reram 


proeedet  quoniam  in  ea  omnia  quieta  malum  esset    To  this  he  refers  those  pas- 

flnmt  et  unam  indiriduam  ataae  immnta-  sa^  of  Scripture,  where  it  is  said  of  the 

bda  manebuat.    Vid.  1.  II.  r  46.    Dum  wicked,  that  Ood  knows  them  not  L IL 

veto  dirinam  nataram  esse  finem  omniam  f.  S3  et  84.  L  V.  f.  259. 

intotuisgressilemque  terminum,  quem  om-  *  How  foolish,  exclaims  the  disciple,  must 

nia  appetant  et  m  qno  limitem  motus  sal  this  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  Qod  to  Ms 

natanuis   constituunt,  conspicor,   inyonio  creatures  appear  to  common  men,  fix)ni 

earn  neque  creatam  esse  nc^qne  creantem.  want  of  a  right  understanding:  UtsitDeua 

A  nidlo  siquidem  creari  potest  natura,  quae  omnia  in  omnibus^  et  nsque  ad  extremas 

a  leipsa  est  neque  aliua  creat .  Quid  ere-  hujus  mandi  Tisibilet  turpitadines  et  cor- 

afatti  dum  ipsa  omnia  in  omnibus  faerit  et  ruptiones  procedat,  at  ipse  etiam  in  eis  fit| 

in  nnUo  nisi  ipsa  apparebit  1.  V.  f.  311.  si  m  onmious  est;  to  which  the  teacher  re* 

*  Dum  incomprencn8ibilisintelligitur,per  plies,  he  who  spniks  thus,  knows  not,  nnl* 

ezcellentiam  nihilum  non  immerito  vocita-  lam  tnrpitudinem  in  nniversitate  totius  cre- 

tar,  ^  ▼^ro  in  suis  theophaniis  incipiens  ap-  aturae  posse  esse,  unod  enim  partim  eontin* 

parere,  velati  ex  nihilo  in  aliqnid  didtar  git,  in  toto  fieri  Deof  non  sinit  L  QI.  t 

pfocodere. — £t  creatura  in  Deo  est  sabsis-  129.    Quid  melius  est,  quam  at  ex  oppoei* 

tens  et  Dcus  in  creatura  mirabili  et  ineffa-  torum  comparatione  et  uniTersitatis  etcon- 

bili  modo  creatur,  seipsam  manifestans,  in-  ditpris  omnium  laus  ineffabilis  oomparetart 

Tiiabilis,  Tisibilem  se  manifestans,  et  inoom-  Omnia,  quae  in  partibus  uniTersitatis  mala, 

mhensibilis  comprehensibilem,  accidenti-  inbonesta,  turpia  ab  his,  qai  simvi  omnin 

MIS  liber  acddeutibus  snbjectnm,  et  inftoi-  considerare  non  possont,  jadicantar,  in  oon- 

tos  finitum,  et  omnia  creans  in  omnibns  templatione  universitatis  reluti  totitM  ca- 

ci«atnm  et  fit  in  omnibos  omnia.    A  God  jasdam  picturae  polchritudlnis  neque  tar- 

bMoming  creature,  which  must  be  distin-  pia  neque  inbonesta  neqoe  mala  snnt  L  V 

niahed  from  the  incarnation  of  Qod  in  f.  275. 
Cluist    Neqne  hoc  do  iDcamatioiift  Tcrbi 
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This  furmshed  foothold  for  another  doctrine^  that  sin  in  individaab 
maj  be  but  a  transition-point' of  evolution,  and  thus  subservient  to  tiha 
revelation  of  the  gooci ;  that  it  will  finally  so  result  in  the  creation  of 
God,  who  is  all  in  all,  when  that  creation  is  purified  from  all  evQ ; '  — ^ 
Us  doctrine  of  restoration,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

The  system  of  Scotus,  however,  lay  too  remote  from  the  intellectual 
bent  of  his  times,  to  find  any  acceptance  whatever,  either  for  the  true 
or  the  false  ideas  wluch  it  contained.  When,  by  partidpating  in  s 
particular  doctrinal  controversy,  his  peculiar  opinions  came  forth  in 
striking  contradiction  to  the  dogmaticsd  interests  of  the  church,  it  was 
this  alone  which  gave  occasion  to  his  being  stigmatized  as  hereticali* 
yet  without  any  correct  understanding  on  tibe  part  of  his  of^ponents,  oJP 
the  aim  and  tendency  of  his  system,  which  first  became  cleariy  known 
by  its  influences  and  efiects  in  later  centuries. 

As  we  have  just  remarked  in  the  case  of  John  Scotus,  the  writing 
that  sprung  up  in  the  Greek  church  under  the  name  of  Bionysius  & 
Areopagite,  became  important  by  transmitting  certain  elements  of  Fl»> 
tonic  Christianity  from  the  earlier  centuries,  and  awakening  a  peculiar, 
intuitive  bent  of  the  theological  spirit.  These  writings  came  first  to 
the  West  in  the  year  824,  as  a  present  of  the  Greek  emperor  Michael 
n.  to  the  emperor  Lewis  the  Pious.  The  latter  valued  the  9ft 
the  more  since  he  had  not  a  doubt  that  Dionysius  the  Areopagitt 
was  precisely  the  same  person  with  the  Dionysius  who  was  conaderel 
the  munder  of  the  church  at  Paris.'  It  did  not  once  occur  to  hini| 
that  there  might beanother Dionysius.^  He  had  the  Dionysian  wriiuuB 
translated  into  Latin,  imder  the  direction  of  Hilduin,  of  St.  Denis,  m 
whose  abbey,  consecrated  to  this  saint,  the  Greek  manuscript  was  d^ 
posited.^  To  St.  Denis  the  emperor  felt  himself  indebted  for  ma^j 
favors ;  it  was  in  the  church  of  St.  Denis  he  had  received  absolutioa 
and  been  reinstated  in  his  government.^  He  was  therefore  deairoiw 
of  honoring  his  memory  by  a  new  and  more  complete  coUection  of  tiha 
fiu^ts  relating  to  his  history,  and  he  commissioned  the  abbot  HSlduin  to 
prepare  such  a  work.^  Hilduin,  glad  for  the  honor  of  his  abbey  to 
nnmor  tiliis  confusion  of  names  and  of  persons,  confirmed  the  emperor 
in  his  mistake,  and  propagated  it  to  posterity  by  that  uncritical  collets 
tion  of  &cts  relating  to  the  life  of  IKonysius,  which  he  published  m 
the  year  886.  Others,  however,  perceived  th^  errot,  ana  offered  to 
correct  it :  but  they  were  repelled  by  Hilduin  with  an  acrimony  which 

^  PeecAla  et  iniqtiitates  tundia  etse  vi-  translfttSoii  of  thote  books:   Anctoritalli 

dentttr,  dum  nihil  sint,  qnamdia  tabjecta  •  nottne  j^sskme  ac  too  sagad  tiadio  inM^ 

nAtnra  oontineantur,  ea  vero  pni^ta,  qnae  pretnmqne  radore  in  nottram  lingaam  efr 

per  snbsisttre  nescinnt,  ad  nihiium  penitna  pUeatL 

redieenfeiir  iu  ot  non  sint.  1.  IV.  f.  163.  '  He  says  in  his  letter  to  tbe  abbot  HB> 

'Compare on  this  subject  the profoond  dnin:  Per merita et  solatinm  palris noilrf 

and  spirited  essay  of  my  friend  H.  Vogt,  IHonysii  recreati  et  restitad  snmns  dflfi^ 

whldi  has  Jnst  appeared.  lamqne  militare  jndido  anctontate  eplse9» 

'  8ee  Vol.  L  p.  S4.  pali  resnmsimns. 

^  60  it  appears  from  a  letter  of  this  em-  '  We  find  these  Areopag^dcn  of  HiMirfli 

peror  to  Hilduin,  abbot  of  St  Denis,  in  tlia  with  the  letter  to  the  empenir  prefixed,  li 

Actis  Sanctor.  of  Sarins,  T.  V.  f  634.  the  abore  dted  rolome  of  the  Act  BuA 

*  The  emperor  writes  to  him  about  the  of  Sarins,  £  6fta  ft  acq. 
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Eirhaps  betrayed  a  secret  consciousness  of  the  truth.i  The  French 
ng,  Charles  the  Bald,  afterwards  ordered  a  new  translation  of  this 
work  to  be  made  by  John  Scotus ;  ^  and  also  humored  this  confu- 
don  of  names.3  But  pope  Nicholas  I.  harbored  a  suspicion  i^gainst 
this  translation,  on  account  of  the  current  reports  respecting  the  erro- 
neous doctrines  of  its  author ;  ^  and  in  a  letter  addressed,  in  865,  to 
Ifing  Charles  the  Bald,  in  which  he  claimed  for  the  popes  a  light  of 
supervision  over  the  publication  of  all  works  of  intellect,^  he  required 
that  this  work  in  particular,  on  the  ground  of  the  suspicions  against  its 
author,  should  be  sent  to  him,  that  so,  if  he  found  nothing  in  it  objec- 
tionable, it  might  be  published  with  the  papal  approbation,  and  thus 
find  a  more  general  and  extensive  circulation.^ 

Thus  Dionjsius  the  Areopa^te  came  to  be  confddered  the  patron 
saint  of  France,  and  thus  the  writings  published  imder  his  name  ob- 
tuned  in  this  country  so  much  the  wider  circulation  and  greater  au- 
thority ;  and  &om  France  they  were  disseminated  in  other  countries. 
To  the  fresh  and  youthful  spirit  of  the  western  nations  just  awakened 
to  life  these  writings  by  means  of  the  spiritual  elements  they  contained 
arising  from  the  fusion  of  New  Platonism  with  Christianity^  gave  an 
impulse,  which  invested  them  with  an  importance,  they  never  could 
have  acquired  from  any  intrin^c  worth  of  their  own. 

In  England,  the  seeds  of  science  which  had  been  scattered  by  Theo- 
dore of  Canterbury,  Bede  and  Alcuin,  had  for  the  most  part  perished 
amid  the  devastation  occasioned  by  the  piratical  inroads  of  the  Danes 
in  the  ninth  century.  The  hterary  treasures  collected  together  in  the 
monasteries  had  in  part  been  destroyed  with  the  monasteries  themr 
selves,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  were  f<^w  men  capable  of  under- 
standing books  written  in  the  Latin  tongue.  Out  of  this  new  barba- 
rism, the  English  nation  was  delivered  by  the  thirtv  years'  reign  of 
that  great  man,  who  while  he  exhibited  the  example  of  a  genuine. 
Christian  king,  contributed  so  much  to  the  spiritual  as  well  as  political 
regeneration  of  his  people,  Alfred  the  Great. ^  As  Christian  piety  was 
the  soul  of  his  own  life,  so  he  was  profoundly  convinced,  that  the  cut 

'  The  writings  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  still  counts  of  Dionjsins  the  Areopagite,  he 

Biiidi  read,  might  easily  expose  this  mis-  says,  in  reference  to  the  iabaloua  ttoriei 

take;  and  so  it  really  turned  out    Hilduin  concerning  his  journey  to  Rome,  and  his 

•ayi,  concerning  those  who  followed  this  mission  arterwaids  to  iVance  by  the  bishop 

dne :  Super  gamilitate  levitatis  eorum  mi-  of  RoiAc,  ^at  this  was  not  reported  by  those 

imda  dencimus ;  he  calls  them  contentio-  ancient  authors,  but  by  aUis  moderni  tem- 

■Oe,  sciolos;  —  charts  them  with  arrogan-  pons. 

tia,  usurpata  scicntia.  To  be  sure,  many  *  Thus  he  My»  in  his  letter  to  kinp^ 
of  these  opponents  erred  aljK)  by  confound-  Charles  the  Bald:  Cum  idem  Joannes  li- 
for  DionyHius  the  Areopagite  with  the  cet  multae  sdentiae  esse  praedicetur,  olim 
bishop  Dibnysius  of  Corinth — see  Nean-  non  sane  sapere  in  qnibusdom  frequent!  lu- 
te's JPIanting  and  Guidance  of  the  Chris-  more  diceretur. 

tian  church  by  the  Apostles,  Vol.  II.  p.  460  *  He  says,  for  instance,  of  this  book : 

eii^.  ed. — and  this  laid  open  a  weak  spot,  Quod  jnxta  morega  nobis  mitti  et  nostro 

which  Hilduin  was  sure  to  take  advantage  debnit  judicio  approbari. 

eC    See  1.  c.  f.  638.  '  Itaque  quod   hactenus   omissum   est, 

'See  the  letter  of  John  Scotus,  with  restra  mdustria  suppleat  et  nobis  praefa- 

which  he  sent  the  translationprefMured  by  turn  opus  sine  ulla  cunctatione  mittat,  qoa- 

Um  to  the  king,  in  Jacob.  Usserins  vete-  tenns  dura  a  nostri  apostolatus  judino  the- 

nm  epistolarum  Hibemicamm  sylloge,  p.  lit  approbatum,  ab  omnibus  inonnctanter 

41.  nostra  anctoritate  accq>tins  habeatnr 

'  Yet,  after  dting  the  older  ratbaule  «o-  *  Tnm  tlie  year  87110  901 
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tare  of  his  people  must  proceed  from  Christianity.  And  as  Chiiatiaap 
itj  begat  in  his  own  case  an  interest  for  mental  development  m  all  di 
rections,  so  he  labored  in  earnest  to  promote  it  among  lus  people.  Bb 
assembled  the  few  learned  men  that  were  still  to  be  fi>mid  in  the  Ei^ 
glish  monasteries ;  others  he  called  around  lum  from  Ireland,  fimn  tlM 
old  British  chorch  in  Wales,  from  France  and  Germany ;  and  these  k» 
promoted  to  the  highest  spiritual  stations.  It  was  his  fitvorite  recrA^ 
tion  to  hear  such  persons  read  before  him  for  his  instruction  ofl^hmd 
translations  of  Latin  books  into  English ;  and  he  made  a  collection  of 
pithy  sayings  from  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  the  dder  church  teachenii 
which  he  had  learned  and  remembered  fi^om  these  oral  ti*an8latiQnai 
The  great  pleasure  he  derived  from  these  occupations,  finally  indoool 
him  when  in  his  thirty-sixth  year  to  leam  Latin,'  for  which  purpose  hb 
placed  himself  under  the  instructicm  of  one  of  the  pious  and  learnfii 
men  whom  he  had  drawn  around  him,  the  monk  Asser  of  Wales,  Jibam 
he  afterwards  made  bishop  of  Sherbum.^  His  plan  for  the  educaikiB 
of  the  people  was  more  extensive  than  the  one  drawn  up  by  Charl^ 
magne ;  for  it  embraced  not  only  the  clergy  and  monks,  but  also  tlie 
people  of  every  class  and  order.  He  perceived  that  the  seeds  of  cat 
ture  in  England  had  so  easily  perished,  because  the  instruction  had 
been  derived  solely  from  Latin  books,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  prefiskce  i» 
the  translation  prepared  by  himself  of  Gregory  the  Oreat's  Regnla 
toralis ;  and  to  avoid  this  for  the  future,  he  took  care,  that  the  books 
rigned  for  the  more  general  education  of  the  laity,  should  be  trad^ 
lated  from  Latin  into  the  EngUsh  tongue,  and  that  not  only  schodi 
should  be  founded  for  giving  instruction  in  the  Latin  language,  but 
others  also  in  which  all  should  learn  to  read  and  write  in  English  aod 
be  instructed  out  of  English  books.  He  himself  translated  several 
works  into  English ;  such  as  Gregory's  Regula  pastoralis,  and  Bede'a 
ecclesiastical  history.  It  was  his  earnest  wish,  as  he  said  in  the  letter 
which  went  with  his  translation  of  the  Regula  pastoralis  to  the  biehopSi 
that  the  English,  like  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  might  have  tiie  law  of 
God  in  their  own  language.^  Had  this  plan  of  a  Christian  education 
of  the  nation,  independent  of  the  Roman  language,  been  further  prose* 
cuted  according  to  the  views  of  the  great  Alfred,  a  reaction  against 
the  Roman  church-system  would  doubtless  have  proceeded  at  a  mueli 
earlier  period  from  the  English  church.  But  this  was  only  a  trann> 
toiy  appearance ;  barbarism  and  ignorance  returned  again  upon  the 
church,  until  the  time  of  archbishop  Dunstan  of  Canterbury,  who 

*  See  Life  of  Alfred  (f.  17.),  in  William  nee  non  Ladnos  edam,  qnam  primum  ipd 

Camden's  ScriptaAnglica,Normannica,  etc.  earn    intelligentia   comprchendissent,  jpor 

Francof.  1603.  pradentes  intorpretes  sno  serroone  eandem 

'  To  him  wo  are  indebted  for  the  beanti-  exprcssisse,  qnapropter  optimum  censeo^ 

fol  life  of  Alfred,  De  rebus  gestis  Alfredi,  nt  nos  libros  aliquos,  <^uos  maxime  necet* 

which  he  commenced  writing  when  the  sarios  arbitrabimur,  qui  ab  omnibus  imdH- 

king  was  fortv-fiYe  years  old.  gantur,  eosdcm  in  lioguam,  quam  omiM 

'  Venit  mini  in  mcntem,  leeem  Dei  pri<  intelligunt,  convertamus,  nt  omnis  juTentu 

mum  in   Hebraeo  sermone  fuisse  inven-  gentis  Anglicae  Uteris  addiscendis  addle*- 

tam,  atque  postea  Graecos,  cum  eandem  tur  utque  prius  artem  nullam  imbibanti 

didicutsent,  earn  nniYersam  et  alios  insuper  qnam  Angiica  poterint  scripta  peiicgtie. 

omnes  libros,  in  inam  linguam  Tcnisse,  The  origuud  is  m  Anglo-Saxon. 
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hrou^t  about  a  reformation  of  the  clerieal  and  monastic  orders,  the 
consequences  of  which  continued  to  be  felt  even  amid  the  disorders  oc- 
easioned  by  the  new  inroads  of  the  Danes.  One  of  tiie  bishops,  who 
backed  the  efforts  of  Dunstan  to  promote  a  reformation,  and  who 
oontinued  to  labor  on  in  the  same  spirit,  was  Ethelwold  of  Worcester, 
deserving  of  honorable  notice  on  account  of  his  exertions  to  advance 
tiie  cause  of  8choQls,i  and  to  promote  the  vernacular  Anglo-Saxon  as 
well  as  the  Latin  literature.^  From  the  school  of  this  excellent  man 
proceeded  monk  Elfric  of  Malmesbury,  distinguished  for  his  zeal  in  ad- 
.Tocating  the  Christian  education  of  the  people,  and  Christian  knowledge 
flenerallj,  who  flourished  in  the  early  times  of  the  eleventh  century. 
He  eamestiy  sought,  as  his  sermons  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  and 
Mb  other  workss  evince,  to  advance  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
INurticularly  among  the  clergy ;«  and  in  his  sermons  he  presented  the 
■eriptural  history  of  Mary  in  opposition  to  tiie  later  fables.  But  at 
fte  same  time  that  he  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  archbishop  Dun- 
flten  as  a  reformer  of  the  clerical  order ,6  he  was  also  a  zealous  cham- 
fkm  of  the  law  for  the  celibacy  of  priests  against  those  ecclesiastics, 
irtio  endeavored  to  defend  the  marriage  of  priests  by  arguments  drawn 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  tibus  furnishing  another  proof  of 
ike  connection  of  the  hierarchical  tendency  in  this  age  with  the  interest 
ift  favor  of  culture. 

*  That  age  of  destruction  and  barbarism,  tiie  tenth  century,  was  one 
of  universal  ignorance.  A  few  scattered  individuals  only,  by  their 
seal  for  tiieological  knowledge  and  their  scientific  attainments,  formed 
H  contrast  to  the  general  rudeness  spread  around  them,  as  for  example, 
flie  two  men  of  whose  activity  in  various  relations  we  have  abready  spo- 
Iwn,  Ratherius  of  Verona  and  Atto  of  Yercelli.  Batherius  was  bom 
in  the  neighborhood  of  liege.  Amid  many  conflicts  and  sufferings 
iriuch  partly  the  barbarism  and  rudeness  of  the  times,  partly  his  own 
abrupt  and  violent  temper  drew  on  him,  he  still  reached  a  good  oM 
tee.  He  lived  from  890  to  974,  as  bishop  of  Verona,  and  afterwards, 
imtn  expelled  from  lus  church,  at  Liege.  In  his  fortieth  year,  he 
composed  in  his  prison  at  Pavia,  his  Praeloquia,  a  work  containing 
moral  rules  and  counsels  for  all  orders  of  men  and  relations  of  life,  as 
Irell  as  severe  rebukes  of  the  vices  and  abuses  which  prevailed  in  them.< 
He  deserves  in  many  respects  to  be  styled  the  Tertullian  of  his  time. 
Kahop  Atto  obtained  celebrity  as  a  theological  writer  by  his  com- 

^  See  above,  p.  408.  ibr  their  nse  into  the  veraacalar  tongue, 

'  As  may  be  gathered  from  Elfric*s  words,  though  he  gladly  made  use  of  that  lai^oaee 

in  the  preface  to  his  Anglo-Saxon  gram-  for  instmction.     See  his  preface  to  ma 

mat,  where  he  says :   Sicnt  didicimus  in  translation  of  Genesis,  which  he  began  at 

ichola  vcnerabilis  Aethelwoldi,  ani  roultos  the  reqaest  of  a  nobleman  who  wished  to 

id  bonam  imbuit     Vid.  Anglia   sacra,  possess  the  sacred  Scriptures,  1.  c 

Itondini,  1691.  P.  I.  f  130.  *  Vid.  1.  c.  f.  377.  his  account  of  the  igno- 

'  Sec  the  extracts  in  Usserii  historia  dog-  ranee  prevailinff  in  the  monasteries  down 

Batica  de  scriptura  et  sacris  remaculis,  cd.  to  the  reformation  by  Dunstan. 

WhArton.  Londini,  1690.  p.  377.  '  Published  Arst  in  the  CoUectio  amplis- 

^  In  the  case  of  laymen,  he  seems  to  hare  sima  of  Martene  and  Durand,  T.  iX. ; 

dreaded  too  much  the  misapprehensions  of  then  in  the  first  complete  edition  of  hia 

finiorance  to  undertake  a  translation  of  the  works  by  the  biotfaer»  BaUerini.  VerUM^ 

ftble,  particularly  of  the  Old  TtttamMit  1755. 
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mentary  on  St.  Paul's  epistles,  a  work  conttdning  many  oripml 
thoughts.^ 

Yet  precisely  at  the  time,  when  the  consciousness  of  uxdyersal  dko^ 
der  called  forth  in  the  eleventh  century  the  expectati<xi  of  the  speedf 
destruction  of  the  world,^  was  evolved  the  germ  of  a  new,  Bpuitoal 
creation,  from  which  proceeded  afterwards  the  great  intellectuAl  no- 
ductions  of  the  church  of  the  Middle  ages.  In  France  the  begianmfli 
of  a  new  enterprise  for  the  restoration  of  letters  and  science  were  vam 
by  Gerbcrt,  a  superintendent  of  the  bishop's  school  at  Rheims,^  and  W 
Abbo  of  Fleury.  The  seed  fell  upon  a  proptious  soil.  Gerbern 
scholar,  Fulbert,  founded  and  directed  in  the  eleventh  century  a  floll^ 
ishing  theological  school  at  Chartres,  in  which  was  ^ven  also  a  great 
variety  of  preliminary  instruction  in  different  sciences,  and  which  wai 
visited  by  young  men  from  the  remotest  parts.  As  bishop  of  Chailm 
he  still  continued  zealously  to  promote  these  efforts  in  behalf  c£  science. 
Fulbert's  worthier,  and  in  mental  gifts  superior  disciple,  Berengarioi) 
exerted  himself  as  a  canonical  priest  and  superintendent  of  a  school  at 
Tours,  with  powerful  effect  to  stir  up  among  the  clergy  a  seal  fbr 
science,  the  seeds  of  which  he  scattered  with  a  liberal  hand.  The 
youth  from  all  parts  of  France  gathered  around  him.  His  frank  and 
courteous  manners  attracted  to  him  the  young,  and  the  poor  he  suj^ 
plied  with  the  means  of  support.^  From  Pa\da,  Lanfranc  came  ie 
France ;  and  by  him  the  monastic  school  at  Bee  in  Normandy  was 
converted  into  a  seat  for  the  revival  of  letters.^  This  new  scientifle 
life  soon  took,  however,  a  different  direction  from  that  in  the  Carofifr 

*  His  works,  first  published  by  count  Bu-  •  Se«  above,  p.  368.     Gerbert  spm^f 

ronti  at  Vcrcelli  in  1768.  from  a  family  of  low  condition  in  or  nev 

'  At  the  l)Cginning  of  the  eleventh  ccn>  Aurillac  in  Auvergne.     When  abbot  of 

tury  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  partly  the  Bobbio  near  Pavia,  to  which  place  be  nw 

conviction  that  a  creat  period  of  time  had  promoted  by  the  emperor  Otno  I.  he  ftni 

now  come  to  its  close,  and  partly  the  disor-  nad  an  opportunity  of  collecting  books,  aai 

der  and  barlmrism  prevailing  in  all  parts  diffusinjs:  &  taste  for  learning.    His  zeal  ii 

of  Western  Christendom,  l>csides  many  re-  promoting  these  objects  is  apparent  fitMi 

inarkable  natural  phenomena,  excited  an  nis  letters,  published  in  the  most  compMi 

expectation  of  the  last  judgment.     Men  form  by  Du  Chesne  Script  rcnim  FnaA* 

looked  forward  with  great  excitement  to  car.  T.  II.  vid.  ep.  2,  8,  44,  130;   on  }a$ 

the  advent  of  Christ.     The  pious  enthu-  scientific  journey  to  Spain,  ep.  45. 

siasm  produced  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  or-  *  This  is  said  even  by  a  fierce  opponeBt 

namenting  churches  and  building  new  ones,  of   Bercngar,    Guitmund,    archbisnop   of 

See  Glal^r  Hudolph  hist.  1.  III.  c.  IV.  Aversa,  in  the  first  book  of  his  wors  Dt 

This  writer  says :   Erat  enim  instar  ac  si  corporis    et    sanguinis    Christi    veritBte. 

mundus  ipse  excutiendo  semet  rejccta  ve-  though,  to  be  sure,  from  his  own  point  or 

tustatc  passim  candidam  ecclesiarum  ves-  view,  he  describes  him  as  a  corrupter  of 

tem  indueret.    This  excitement  received  a  the  youth,  "  egenos  scholasticos,  jam  per 

new  impulse  again,  when  in  the  year  1033,  alimoniam,  qua  sustentabat  eos,  et  per  snot 

at  the  commencement  of  the  second  thou-  dulces  sermones    cormptos."    Bibl.  pair* 

sand  years  after  Christ's  passion,  men  cele-  Lugtlnn.  T.  XV III.  f  441. 

brated  the  memory  of  Christ's  resnrrection  *  An  author  of  this  time,  Guitmund,  saji 

and  ascension.     A  va.st  multitude  made  in  his  work  De  corporis  et  sanguinis  Christi 

the  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  sepulchre  at  Je-  veritate,  concerning  Lanfranc :  cum  per  ip- 

rusalem,  first  people  of  the  lower  class,  sum  liberales  artcs  Dous  rccalescere  atqM 

then  of  the  middle  class,  next  kings,  counts,  optime  reviviscere  fecisset.  Vid.  Bibl.  pata 

and  bishops,  last  of  all  noble  ladies,  with  Lugd.  T.  XVIIl.  f  441. 
others  of  lower  condition.    Many  longed  to 
die  on  the  holy  earth,  before  they  could  re- 
turn to  their  natiye  oonntry.  1.  iV.  c.  VL 
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ffBH  age;  —  instead  of  pursuing  the  track  of  church  tradition  and 
practical  theology,  it  started  on  another  more  dialectical  and  specula- 
Hre.  The  awakening  spirit  became  conscious  of  its  power,  and  turned 
inward  upon  itself,  rather  than  upon  the  objects  without  it ;  even  as 
Christianity  points  more  du^ctly  to  the  inner  world  of  the  spirit.  Now 
as  from  the  very  outset  men  followed  the  principle  of  Augustin,  that 
the  sole  business  of  reason  was  to  unfold  and  defend  the  data  furnished 
hj  church  tradition,  the  substantial  matter  of  faith,  so  this  new  dialec- 
tical tendency  could  not  fall  into  collision  with  the  faith  of  the  church. 
But  we  may  also  remark  a  freer  tendency  of  inquiry,  such  as  we  shall 
find  exhibited  in  the  case  of  a  Berengarius  (see  further  on)  ;  and  be- 
tween these  diflferent  tendencies  a  conflict  was  inevitable.  Which 
diould  be  the  predominating  one,  was  a  point  to  be  decided.  A  spirit- 
ual ferment  had  begun,  and  it  was  from  what  should  come  forth  as  the 
xwolt,  that  the  theological  spirit  of  the  age  was  to  receive  its  fixed  and 
•etUed  character,    t 

In  Grermany,  also,  the  newly  awakened  spirit  gave  signs  of  its 

rence  ;  ana  it  is  remarkable,  that  here  a  specif  zeal  was  shown 
the  promotion  of  a  more  general  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
Am  already  in  the  first  part  of  this  century  Notker,  a  monk  of  St. 
Gall,  distinguished  from  two  other  earlier  individuals  of  this  name  by 
Ins  surname  Labeo,  had  published  a  German  paraphrase  of  the 
Plsalms,  so  in  the  latter  part  of  ttie  same  century,  Williram,  master 
cf  tlie  cathedral  school  at  Bamberg,  afterwards  abbot  of  Ebersberg 
in  Bavaria,  composed  a  Grerman  version  and  exposition  of  Solomon's 
Ekmg.  In  the  preface  to  this  work  he  compluns,  that  the  study 
of  lo^c  and  granmiar  was  thought  sufficient,  that  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
lures  being  wholly  neglected  ;  when  in  trutii  Christians  should  study 
Ihe  books  of  the  pagans,  only  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  contrast 
between  hght  and  darkness.^  He  expresses  his  deKght  to  find  that 
Lanfranc,  in  France,  had  passed  fit)m  logic  to  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
nd  was  expounding  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Psalms,  and  that 
Bttny  flocked  to  hear  him  even  from  Germany ;  so  that  the  benefit 
cf  ms  labors  might  yet  be  felt  in  the  Crerman  church.*  Thus  the  Ger- 
iMn  mind,  even  at  so  early  a  period,  presented  the  antagonism  of  the 
•eriptoral,  against  a  one-sided  dialectical  tendency. 

As  it  was  only  at  those  two  points  of  time  in  this  period,  the  ninth 
and  tiie  eleventh  centuries,  that  any  degree  of  intellectual  or  scientific 
life  seemed  to  exist  in  the  church,  hence,  too,  it  was  only  at  these  con- 
jimctares  that  a  conflict  of  theological  antagonisms  could  make  its 
sj^arance ;  and  it  was  to  these  conjunctures,  therefore,  the  doctrinal 
matroversies  belong,  which  we  shall  now  have  to  explain. 

The  cause  of  the  controversy  on  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  or 
lespecting  the  true  sense  of  the  Augustinian  scheme,  is  to  be  traced 

*  Nam  et  si  qui  suntf  ^ai  sab  tcholari  tiles  libros  legere,  ut  ex  his  quanta  distan- 

ftmla  grammaticae  et  dialecticae  stadiis  tia  sit  lucis  oc  tenebraram,  veritatis  et  erro- 

fmbuantar  haec  sibi  sufficcre  arbitrantes,  ris  possint  dbtcernere. 
dinnae    paginae    omnino    obliviscantur,        *  See  Uie  edition  0/  this  work  by  Dr. 

cam  ob  hoc  solum  Chridtianis  llceat  gen-  Hoffman.  Breslau,  ISS?. 
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to  the  results  of  the  disputes  on  this  subject  which  we  explained  k 
the  second  period.  The  Augustinian  doctrine  of  grace  had,  it  m 
true,  finallj  gained  a  complete  victory,  even  over  Semi-pelagianisa ; 
but  on  the  doctrine  of  predestination  nothing  had  as  yet  been  puUiel^ 
determined.  So  it  now  happened,  that,  although  aU  were  agreed  m 
recognizing  Augustin  as  the  teacher  of  orthodoxy,  and  thou^  hil 
doctrine  of  all-eiiicient  grace  was  generally  received  as  the  true  doe- 
trine,  yet  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  in  its  naked  aid 
sterner  form,  appeared  to  many  repulsive.  Not  as  tiiough  such  p» 
sons  would  have  dared,  with  any  clear  consciousness  of  design  aid 
in  distinctly  defined  conceptions,  to  depart  from  the  doctrine  of  Aih 
gustin,  and  in  particular  to  concede  to  man's  free-will,  in  relation  ti 
grace,  more  than  the  Augustinian  scheme  allowed.  The  influeoM 
which  Augustin  exercised  over  the  dogmatic  mode  of  thinking  of  Ao 
age  was  so  great,  that  no  man  would  venture  on  this  ;  and  the  intereit 
of  the  Christian  consciousness  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  ooncemqg 
grace  was  so  strong,  that  it  could  not  but  be  feared  lest  this  doctrins 
would  be  endangered,  should  anything  be  distincdy.  conceded  to 
man's  free-will,  as  conditioning  the  operation  of  grace.  But  the  Ast 
.gustinian  scheme  was  brought  to  view  more  prominently  in  its  pra^ 
tical  than  in  its  speculative  aspect ;  men  occupied  themselves  more  wift 
&e  doctrine  of  grace,  than  with  the  doctrine  of  the  antithesiB  tf 
predestination  and  of  reprobation,  following  in  preference  that  miUit 
way  of  apprehending  this  doctrine,  which  we  remarked  in  the  wodk 
De  Vocatione  gentium.  Thus  these  two  modifications  of  the  schemii 
a  milder  and  a  sterner  one,  went  side  by  side.  The  less  practised 
this  age  was  in  the  analysis  of  conceptions,  the  less  accustomed  to 
clear  and  well  defined  thought,  the  more  given  men  were  to  rhetoriedl 
amplification,  the  more  easily  might  they  deceive  themselves,  bjr 
different  modes  and  formulas  of  expression,  and  confound  a  diflkrenee 
in  the  latter  with  a  difierence  of  conceptions.  Thus  it  could  happoL 
that  a  man  whose  religious  and  doctrinal  education  had  procMdedid 
from  Augustin  and  his  school,  might  suppose  he  had  detected  in  Ae 
milder  ibrm  of  expression  prevailing  in  his  times,  an  open  defectMl 
from  the  pure  doctrine  of  Augustin,  and  a  leaning  to  PelagianiHi 
and  might  feel  himself  called  upon  to  stand  forth  against  such  a  deie^ 
tion—- and  a  champion  of  this  character  could  hardly  fail,  by  hil 
more  abrupt  and  harsh  forms  of  expression,  to  give  o£fence  to  maoj 
of  his  contemporaries.  Such  a  person  was  the  monk  Crottschalki 
&om  whom  the  controversies  on  this  subject  in  the  ninth  centuj 
proceeded. 

Sprung  from  a  Saxon  family,  he  had  been  presented  by  his  parente 
(oblatus)  to  the  monastery  of  Eulda,  for  the  purpose  of  being  trained 
Uiere  to  a  life  devoted  to  God,  in  monaclusm.  Here  he  eagerly  de* 
voted  himself  to  the  customary  studies  of  the  place,  in  pursuing 
which,  the  bond  of  friendship  was  knit  between  him  and  the  afkQ^ 
wards  renowned  Walafiid  Strabo.^    But  Gottschalk  —  showing  in  thk 

^  See  his  poem  to  Gottschalk  in  Canisii  lectiones  antiquae,  ed.  Basnage.  T.  IL  F* 
n.f.354.  • 
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ihe  independence  of  his  spirit— -longed  to  be  freed  from  the  shackles 
to  which  he  was  subjected  when  a  child ;  and  he  obtained  from  a 
olinrclHussembly  held  at  Mentz,  in  the  year  829,  a  release  from  the 
ttUigations  of  his  monastic  vow.  But  tiie  then  abbot  of  Fulda,  Ra- 
liiiuis  MaumSy  appealed  from  this  decision  to  the  emperor  Lewis  the 
PionSy  placing  in  his  hands  a  document  drawn  up  for  the  purpose,  m 
which  he  attempted  to  prove  that  all  oblati  were  bound  to  perpetual 
ebedience.  The  decision  was  reversed ;  perhaps  Rabanus  was  thus 
{ffejudiced  ah-eadj  against  Gottschalk.  To  the  latter,  after  such 
eicitement,  his  residence  in  this  monastery  could  no  longer  be  agree- 
able; —  he  repaired  to  France,  and  entered  the  monastery  of  Oi^ais, 
m  the  diocese  of  Soissons.  There  he  applied  himself  assiduously  to 
stad^,  and  especially  to  the  study  of  Augustin  and  the  church  fathers 
cf  his  school.  The  doctrine  of  an  unconditional  predestination  held 
ilie  most  important  place  in  his  Christian  life  as  well  as  thou^ts.  It 
aaemed  to  him  closely  connected  with  the  Christian  idea  of  God,  and 
with  a  right  conception  of  the  immutability  of  the  divine  will.  In 
general,  he  was  fond  of  exercimng  his  mind  on  speculative  and  doc- 
trinal questions.  In  reference  to  this,  his  friend,  the  abbot  Servatus 
Lapos,  to  whom  he  had  propounded  several  questions  about  the  inti^ 
ilkm  of  God  in  Uie  future  life,  suggested  by  some  remarks  of  Angus- 
tbi  which  he  found  it  difficult  to  understand,  wrote  to  him :  '^  I  ex- 
kort  you,  my  brother,  no  longer  to  perplex  your  mind  witii  such 
natters ;  lest  by  studying  them  more  than  is  befitting,  you  lose  the 
energy  and  the  time  which  mi^t  be  expended  in  investigating  or 
teaching  more  profitable  things.  For  why  inquire  so  eagerly  into 
Aaty  which  perhaps  it  may  be  of  no  use  for  us  at  present  to  inow  ? 
Bow  can  we  imagine  that  with  souls  still  burdened  and  clogged  with 
ibe  remains  of  sin,  we  should  be  able  perfectiy  to  understand  that 
inefiible  intmtion  of  God  ?"^  He  exhorted  him,  instead,  to  seareh 
MQce  deeply  into  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
tad  ever  to  seek  humbly  in  them  the  light  of  God's  count^ance. 
Ihus,  if  under  the  sense  of  their  present  condition,  they  forbore 
■eaarching  after  that  which  was  above  tiieir  powers  of  oomprehension, 
ftrine  grace  would  lead  them  ever  onward  to  higher  attainments,  and 
Qod  might  deign  to  reveal  himself  to  their  purged  vision.^  Gott- 
fehalk's  zeal  for  tiie  doctrines  of  Augustin,  and  pei^ps  too  in  the  par- 

*  Te,  aiupidende  frater.  exhortor,  ut  nc-  '  In  amplissimo  scripturarum  campo  in- 

qaaqtuun  nhra  in  talibas  tunm  ingenium  terlm  spatiemnr,  earemqne  meditation!  tum 

conteras,  ne  his  ultra  quam  oportet,  occu-  penitus  totosque  dedamus,  fademqae  Do- 

palna,  ad  ulteriora  yestiganda  sive  docenda  mini  humilitcr,  pie  ac  semper  quaeramos 

nimif   tufficiaA.      Quid   enim    tantopere  lyos  erit  clementiaef  ut  dam  considerata 

^MMnuQQua,  quod  nobU  noMe  neodnm  for-  nostra  conditione,  altiora  nobia  non  quae- 

•tH  expediti     Certe  divinitus  illustmta  ramus    nee    fortiora   scrutamur,   nos   ad 

mens  ueo  loquitur,  Is.  64:  4 :  *"  Oculus  sublimiora  et  robu«tiora  sustoUcrc  purga- 

ncm  Tidit,  quae  praeparasti  expectantibns  tis<^uc  nostrae  mentis  obtntibos,  quibns  vi- 

It.*    £t  nos  illius  indOfabilis  visionis  pie-  den  posse  revelavit  semet  ipsum  dignetur 

linhnpim  rationem  complectL  animo  oon-  oitendere.  ep.  SO. 
pretis  vitionim  sordibus  adhuc  grarato  de- 
fidcnunost 

40* 
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ticnlar  form  in  which  they  are  found  in  Falgentias,^  aoqured  for  ha 
the  surname  Fulgentius.* 

The  peculiarity  in  the  doctrine  of  (Jottschalk  conoBted  m  tln% 
that  he  applied  tiie  notion  of  predestination  not  merely,  as  was  cqop 
monly  done,  to  the  pious  and  to  salvation,  but  also  to  the  reprobiia 
and  to  everlasting  punishment.  He  affirmed  a  praedestinatio  dnpkXy 
by  virtue  of  which  God  decreed  etenial  life  to  the  elect,  and  As 
elect  to  eternal  life,  and  so  also  everlasting  punidmient  to  the  repv^ 
bate,  and  the  reprobate  to  everlasting  pumshmont ;  for  the  two  wen 
inseparably  connected.3  This  doctrine  seemed  to  him  importasti 
because  it  enabled  him  to  hold  fast  the  unchangeableness  of  tlie  dimm 
decrees,  and  their  entire  independence  of  tdl  that  takes  place  m 
time.  In  reference  to  the  workls  of  God,  foreknowledge  and  fbreordip 
nation  are  one  ;  his  knowledge  being  one  with  Ins  will,  and  this  wilL 
creative.4  To  him  the  thought  seemed  revolting,  that  reprobates,  of 
all  others,  should  be  able  ever  to  produce  a  change  in  the  diviM 
counsels.^  Gottschalk  departed  here  from  the  more  usual  phraseoloOT 
in  the  school  of  Augustin ;  since  it  was  customary  to  distinguidi  & 
reprobate  by  the  name  praesciti,  &om  the  predestinate  (praedeatby^ 
tis),  chosen  to  salvation ;  and  in  so  doii^,  men  were  govemed,  wHli> 
out  doubt,  by  an  interest  which  they  felt  to  hold  fast  the  idea  tf 
divine  justice  in  the  punishment  of  ihe  wicked,  and  to  exclude  dia 
notion  that  God  was  in  any  sense  the  author  of  sin.  It  was  the  saaa 
interest  which  led  Augustm  to  assume  as  his  starting  position,  that  bf 
the  sin  of  our  first  parents  the  whole  race  of  manlmid  became  liam 
to  a  just  condemnation,  and  to  look  upon  that  first  on  as  a  free  aeb 
Yet  Augustin  had  not  always  made  use  of  ttus  distinction;  whila 
Fulgentius  of  Buspe,  and  Isidore  of  Seville,  had  already  enqdoyeA 
the  phrase  praedestinatio  duplex.  There  would  have  been  no  oaoc^ 
tial  diflference  between  Gottschalk's  doctrine  and  the  ori^nal  one  tf 
Augustin,  if  the  former  had  not  been  induced  by  his  zeal  for  cooaip 
tency  in  apprehending  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  to  gi 
even  beyond  the  fact  of  the  first  sm,  and  to  represent  the  state  df 
our  first  parents  also  as  not  conditioned  by  their  own  firee  self-detsi^ 
mination,  but  as  the  necessary  fulfilment  of  an  unconditional  diviM 
decree,  which  planned  and  ordered  the  history  of  mankind  from  At 
beginning.  And  assuredly  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  thik 
Gottschalk  completely  identifies  God'^  foreknowledge  and  predestinar 
tion,  from  the  feict  that  he  considers  all  foreknowledge  in  God  as 
creative,  that  he  made  no  distinction  between  an  act  of  will,  an  aflt 

^  From  whom  he  maj  have  borrowed  qnod  Telle ;  lee  the  longer  eonfessioA  cf 

particalarly  the  term  pracdestiiiatio  dn-  Gottschalk,  in  Bfaogoin  vetemm  Mclonai 

plex.  de  praedestinatione  et  gratia  opera  et  ht^ 

'  With  which  Strabo  addresses  him  in  menta.  T.  I.  p.  10. 

the  above  mentioned  poem.  *  He  says  m  his  chai«cteristic  langnaM: 

'  Gottschalk's  words  are :  Nimimm  sine  Vere,    Domine,   satins    incommntabilStf 

cansa  et  reprubatis  praedestinasses  mortis  foisset,  si  nnllns  nisi  te  mntabili  (nedm 

perpetuae  poenam,  nisi  et  ipsos  pracdesti-  mntato)  creatns  esset  (ne  dioo  saiTataf ), 

nasses  ad  earn.  electomm,  qnanto  magis  abait,  lit  imma- 

^Apnd  omnipotentiam  idem  praetdre  tnia  propter  rasa  irae. 
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of  creation,  and  an  act  of  permission,  on  the  part  of  Ood,  —  and 
eonsequendj  his  view  would  coincide  with  the  one  just  expressed, 
and  which  was  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the  Supralapsarian 
system.  But  still  it  cannot  be  proved,  that  with  clear  consciousness 
lie  carried  his  principles  to  this  extent ;  for  whenever  he  expressed 
himself  in  the  way  above  described,  he  was  speaking  expressly  of 
God's  relation  to  his  otvn  works  alone  ;^  among  which  works  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  consider  sin.  As  to  sm,  he  considered  the  punii^ment 
of  it  only  by  the  divine  justice  as  a  work  of  God.  He  referred 
God's  predestmation  not  to  sin,  but  only  to  good  ;  but  foreknowledge 
to  sin  and  good  at  the  same  time  ;9  and  goodness,  as  an  object  of  the 
divine  predestination,  he  defined  as  twofold  ;  —  the  blessings  of  divine 
grace,  and  the  decisions  of  divine  justice.3  Here  he  presupposes, 
with  Augustin,  partly  that  wicked  spirits  fell  by  a  trespass  of  their 
own  free  will,  partly,  that  the  whole  human  race  sinned  in  Adam, 
and  shared  his  guilt.  Thus  it  is  impossible  to  discover,  at  least  in 
anything  which  Gottschalk  wittingly  and  distinctly  expressed,  the  least 
deviation  in  his  doctrines  from  the  Augustinian  scheme. 

Once  on  returning,  in  the  year  847,  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
Gottschalk,  at  a  hosyiee  erected  for  pilgrims  by  count  Eberhard,  of 
Priuli,  fell  in  with  Netting,  the  newly  elected  bishop  of  Verona,  and 
lliere  laid  before  him  his  doctrine  of  twofold  predestination.  That 
biihop  met  soon  after,  at  the  court  of  Lewis  the  Pious,  Rabanus  Maur 
IQ8,  not  long  before  elected  archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  conversed  with 
him  on  this  doctrine,  which  to  Rabanus  appeared  extremely  oflfensive. 
The  latter  promised  to  send  him  a  written  refutation  of  it.  Rabanus 
oomposed  two  tracts  in  opposition  to  Gottschalk's  doctrine,  one  ad- 
diessed  to  bishop  Netting  of  Verona,  the  other  to  count  Eberhard. 
Li  these  writings  he  manifests  great  excitement  against  Oottschalk ; 
ho  takes  the  Uberty  to  put  the  worst  construction  upon  his  language, 
aid  perhaps  in  tiie  acnmony  with  which  he  speaks  of  him  and  agunst 
Urn,  we  may  descry  the  effect  of  tiie  bitter  feelings  which  had  arisen 
Ottt  of  their  earlier  relations  to  each  other.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
over,  &e  heat  with  which  he  writes  in  these  letters  may  have  proceeded 
HI  great  part  from  a  true  interest  for  Christian  piety ;  and  we  may 
•appose  that  he  was  the  more  annoyed  at  hearing  this  doctrine  of  ab- 
iotate  predestination  so  sharply  and  sternly  expressed,  because,  on  the 
ground  which  he  himself  had  chosen,  he  could  not  avoid,  but  only  con- 
oeal  these  oflfensive  points.  He  accuses  Gottschalk  of  asserting  that 
the  divine  foreordination  places  every  man  under  constraint,  so  that 
although  he  may  want  to  be  saved,  and  may  strive  after  it  with  true 
and  good  works,  he  still  labors  in  vam  if  he  has  not  been  predea- 
to  ssdvation.  Assuredly,  nothing  could  be  more  remote  fn>m  the 
intention  of  Gottschalk,  a  man  who,  though  full  of  zeal  for  his  doo- 

'  He  ULjn  expressly  :    Sempiterna  com  ante  seecala  qnaecunque  erant  fatam  sive 

pfMScicntia  Tolantas  tua  de  operibus  dun-  bona  sive  nuua,  praedestinasse  Tero  tan- 

tBsmt  tuis,  Deum  praescisse  ac  praedesti-  tnmmodo  bona. 

MMfe  stmul  et  semel  tarn  concta  qnam  sin-  '  Bona  a  te  praedestinata  bifiuiam,  gra- 

g«la  opera  sna.  tiae  beneficia  et  ujnatiae  jndida. 

'Credo  atqae  oonflteor,  praatciise  te 
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trine,  was  yet  discreet,  and  by  no  means  incUned  to  insult  tfie  moiil 
feelings  by  asserting  anything  like  this.  Assoredly  he  coDsidered  tlii 
grace  whereby  man  is  converted  and  sanctified,  as  the  operation  W 
which,  in  relation  to  man,  the  divine  decree  of  predestination  reveak 
itself.  Gottschalk  assuredly  was  very  far  also  firom  teaching,  as  Bfr 
banns  charges,  a  predestmation  of  man  to  evil  and  to  good  ;  for  ws 
have  observed  already  how  he  resisted  and  goarded  against  ifas 
supposition  that  evil  could  come  from  Ood.  In  like  manner  it  mayba 
doubted  whether  what  Rabanus  reports  concerning  the  practically  i^ 
jurious  efiects  of  Gottschalk's  doctrines  —  that  by  means  of  tlMB 
some  were  misled  into  a  feeling  of  fiEdse  security,  others  to  despond- 
ency—  refers  to  actual  facts,  wUch  indeed  is  possible,  or  whether  it 
was  only  a  statement  derived  from  the  older  accounts  concerning  ifas 
predestinationists. 

As  to  the  doctrines  of  Rabanus  Maurus  himself,  he  supposes  tfai 
decrees  of  God  in  reference  to  sin  conditioned  on  his  foreluiowledga: 
he  does  not  suppose  it  to  be  like  the  decree  of  predestination,  an  u» 
conditional  decree ;  and  hence  was  it  a  matter  of  great  importanoa 
with  him  to  distinguish  foreknowledge  and  predestination,  the  praescili 
and  the  praedestinati.  He  expressed  himself  as  fcdlows:  God  predestiiisd 
those  whom  he  foreknew  as  the  wicked,  to  everiasting  punishment; 
but  he  would  not  say  that  God  predestined  them  to  everlasting  prmish 
ment.  He  considered  it  also  of  the  greatest  practical  moment  to  hoU 
tasij  that  God  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved ;  tiiat  Christ  died  fat 
the  salvation  of  all :  but  with  this  he  joined  also  the  assertion,  tbat  bf 
the  sin  of  Adam,  in  whom  all  sinned,  all  deserved  to  be  punished  ever 
lastingly ;  and  in  this  way  he  supposed  he  should  remove  from  God  ifas 
causality  of  the  sm  and  the  destruction  of  those  who  are  left  to  their 
own  chosen  wa^.^  It  is  true,  that  of  this  general  mass,  all  deserving 
alike  to  expenence  the  same  fate,  those  only  attained  salvataon.  Is 
whom  God,  after  the  eternal  counsels  of  his  own  will,  imparted  ifas 
needful  grace,  producing  in  them  true  conversion.  Even  unbaptiied 
children  remained  exposed  to  the  common,  deserved  fate  belonging  la 
them  by  virtue  of  inherited  sin  and  the  common  guilt,  since  they 
not  saved  by  Grod's  mercy  through  the  grace  of  baptism.'  But  in 
swering  the  question,  how  the  different  conduct  of  God  towards  tfaoaa 
whom  he  left  to  their  deserved  fate,  and  towards  those  whom  he  saved 
from  it,  could  be  reconciled  with  faith  in  the  holiness  and  justice  sf 
God,  —  in  answering  this  question,  he  got  along  by  referring  to  a  so* 

'  He  says  in  reference  to  God,  in  his  see-  tibna,  qoornm  nullae  rel  bonae  rel  malat 

ond  letter  to  the  biibop  Notting,  ed.  Sir-  rant,  nisi  tantnm  in  Adae  peccato,  qwd 

mond^  p.  35 :  Cui  nuUo  modo  fas  est  ea  traxcrc  nascentea  ct  in  hoc  manenbes  ioli»* 

qnae  ab  hominibus  male  a^ntur,  adscribi,  rant  tempns  vitae  pmesentis.  Quid  enimjoi* 

q^i  in  procliTitatem  cadendi  non  ex  condi-  titia  de  lis  fkciat,  quibos  misericordia  bob 

tione  l)ei,  sed  ex  primi  patris  praevorica-  subvcnit,  qui  para  fide  credit  Deo  dicente 

tione  venerunt    De  ccgas  poena  nemo  lib-  Domino  Jo.  6: 54.  intelUyrit  et  a  contentiont 

eratar»  nisi  pergratiam  Domini  nostri  Jesa  recedit    From  this  application  of  the  p«i- 

Christi,  praepanUam  et  pracdeatinatam  in  sage,  it  is  clear  that  tno  necessity  of  At 

Mtemo  coBsilio  Dei  ante  constitntionem  commnnion  of  infanu  was  not  yet  t cknov* 

mnndL  ledged. 

'  Qni  praMciti  sant  non  propriis  volanta- 
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cret  divine  counsel,  and  to  the  incomprehensibleness  of  the  divine 
dealin^rs ;  —  men  should  hold  fast  to  that  only  which  is  placed  beyond 
all  doubt,to  faith  in  God's  holiness  and  justice,  and  not  seek  to  fathom 
that  which  is  incomprehensible.  ^'  If  you  want  to  know  of  me,  why 
Gk)d,  with  whom  there  is  no  respect  of  persons,  still  makes  these  two 
differences,  since  universally  either  justice  must  punish,  or  mercy  ac- 
quit, then  judge  with  Paul,  or  if  you  dare  do  it,  correct  him,  when  he 
says,  '  0  man,  who  art  thou,'  etc.,  Rom.  9:  30."  * 

Thus  Rabanus  Maurus  shrunk,  it  is  true,  from  everything  that  might 
throw  the  least  shadow  of  an  appearance  of  the  causality  of  rin  upon 
God ;  above  all,  from  what  might  seem  to  impugn  the  doctrine  of  God's 
holiness  and  justice ;  yet  he  did  not  show  how  it  was  possible  to  avoid 
the  consequences  flowing  out  of  his  own  presuppositions,  but  could  only 
lay  down  the  contrary  positions,  while  he  appealed  to  the  incomprehen- 
sibleness of  the  divine  perfections.  Kor  did  he  venture  to  make  the 
least  actual  departure  from  the  scheme  of  Augustin ;  expressing  him- 
self for  the  most  part  in  such  propositions  as  he  had  borrowed  and 
compiled  together  from  the  writings  of  Augustin  and  Prosper.  In 
this  beginning  of  the  controversy  we  see  marked  beforehand  the  whole 
succeeding  course  of  it,  —  it  was  not  a  dispute  of  ideas,  but  only  of 
harsher  or  milder  forms  of  expression. 

When  the  letter  of  Rabanus  to  the  bishop  Netting  came  to  be  com- 
municated to  Gottschalk,  he  was  much  surprised  to  find  hunself  thus 
treated  as  a  teacher  of  error.  He  believed  that  instead  of  deserving 
BQch  treatment  himself,  he  should  be  able  to  convict  Rabanus,  in  his 
own  letter,  of  Semi-pelagian  principles,  and  to  show  that  he  was  a  dis- 
dple  of  Gennadius  rather  than  of  Augustin.^  Perhaps  with  the  hope 
of  coming  to  some  understanding  on  the  contested  points  with  the 
archbishop  Rabanus,  he  repidred,  in  the  year  848,  to  Mentz,  where  he 
fearlessly  appeared  before  the  chiefe  of  the  spiritual  and  secular  or- 
ders, at  an  assembly  held  under  the  archbishop,  in  presence  of  the 
long  of  Germany.  He  handed  over  to  that  prelate  a  writing  in  which 
he  explained  and  defended  his  own  peculiar  views  concerning  the  two- 
fold predestination.  He  controverted  the  position,  that  when  it  is  said 
Qod  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  this  ought  to  be  referred  to  all  in 
fhe  absolute  sense,  and  to  include  the  reprobate ;  and  so  too  that 
Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  all,  in  the  absolute  sense ;  that  he 
suffered  for  all  absolutely.  All  this  he  would  have  understood  as  lim- 
ited to  the  elect ;  for  the  will  and  counsel  of  the  Almighty  God,  that 
is,  m  reference  to  redemption,  he  supposed,  must  be  absolutely  fulfilled 

>  Qaod  si  a  me  qnaeris  icire,  cor  daas       '  Se«  the  words  of  Gottschalk,  addfesied 

irtu  differcntias  Deas  faciat,  sipersonamm  to  Rabasus,  in  Hinkmar's  work  on  predes- 

aeeeptor  non  est,  quia  generaliter  ant  pa-  tination,  c.  SI,  f.  118,  in  reference  to  the 

nfane  debet  justitia  ant  misericordia  liberare,  doctrine  of  free  will :  Unde  te  potins  t^ns- 

eootende  cam  Paolo,  immo  si  andes  argae  dem  catholicissimi   doctoris    ( Angostini) 

Pftnlum,  qui  dicit  Christo  in  se  loqnente  malneram  aactoritate  niti,  qoam^  erroneis 

Bom.  9:  30.     Ego  aatem  hoc  dico  qaod  opinionibas  Massiliensis  Gennadii,  qoiple- 

disi,  qaia  qoicquid  Deas  agtt,  misericordi-  nsqae  praesamstt  in  lods  tarn  fidei  cattiol- 

ter  ja»te  sancteqae  facit,  qaia  solas  ipse  icae  qaam  beatoram  etfam  patnun  iiiTietIi* 

praesciendo  scit  qaod  homo  nesctendo  nes-  simis  aactoritatibas,  infelicis  Oassiaai  per- 

dt  L  c  p.  99  nidosnm  nimia  dogma  ieq—m  noitL 
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in  fact,  and  could  be  referred  to  those  only  in  whom  it  went  into  absiv 
lute  fulfilments  Yet  however  precisely  he  might  express  himself  on 
this  point,  still  he  said  nothing  but  what  Rabanus  must  also  be  obliged 
to  concede.  For  although  the  latter  was  conlinually  dwelling  on  sueh 
propositions,  as  that  God  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  Christ  died  fiir 
the  salvation  of  all,  yet  he  took  away  again  the  substance  of  these 
propositions,  by  teaching  that  those  only  would  be  actually  saved  oa 
whom  God  bestowed  the  necessary  grace  to  qualify  them  for  this  sal- 
vation ;  and  that  this  was  done  only  in  the  case  of  the  elect.  We 
must  allow  he  had  only  himself  to  blame  for  this  contradiction,  by 
making  his  appeal  to  a  secret,  incomprehensible  decree  of  God. 

But  Gottschalk  had  no  reason  to  expect  a  calm  hearing  and  an  inh 
partial  trial  from  this  assembly.  The  word  of  Sabanus  Maunis  hen 
was  law.  Gottschalk's  doctrine  was  condemned  as  heretical ;  and  as 
no  definitive  sentence  could  be  passed  by  this  judicature  upon  his  pe^ 
son,  since  he  belonged  to  anotiier  diocese,  he  was  sent  to  the  arde 
bishop  Hinkmar  of  Kheims,  with  a  letter  fi[t)m  Rabanus  Maurus,  calt 
mg  upon  Hinkmar  as  Gottschalk's  ecclesiastical  superior,  to  prevent 
his  going  about,  and  to  render  him  harmless  for  the  future.  Hinkmar 
summoned  him  before  one  of  the  customary  mixed  assemblies  of  the 
orders,  held  in  the  presence  of  the  long,  at  Chiersy^  in  849 ;  and  as 
instead  of  retracting  he  boldly  defended  his  doctrine,  this  conduct  was 
in  all  probability  most  unjustiy  construed,  as  obstinacy  against  his  law>- 
ful  superiors.  He  was  accused  of  treating  the  bishops  with  contempt 
and  contrary  to  the  calling  and' character  of  a  monk  of  intemiptiiig 
the  deliberations  on  a&irs  of  church  and  State,  —  though  tlie  mtep* 
ruptions  which  he  may  have  occasioned  in  the  assemblies  at  Mentz  and 
Chiersy,  was  a  thing  for  which  he  certainly  was  not  chargeable  in  the 
least ;  he  only  gave  public  testimony  of  that  which  he  had  found  to  bs- 
the  truth,  and  which  he  believed  himself  able  to  prove  by  the  declara* 
tions  of  Scripture  and  of  the  older  church-fathers.  Yet  on  the  wretdh 
ed  foundation  of  such  charges,  he  was  not  only  declared  a  teacher  of 
error,  but  also  condemned  to  be  whipped,  and  then  to  be  imprisoned  in 
another  monastery.^    Tbia  sentence  was  executed;   Gottschalk  was 

'  In  Hincmsr,  c.  24.  f  149 :  Omnes  qiios  '  The  sentence  drmwn  np  by  HhkkmVi 
▼nit  Dens  salvos  fieri  sine  dabitadone  sal-  after  forbidding  him  to  exercise  the  prieil- 
vantnr  nee  possunt  salvari,  nisi  quos  vnlt  ly  functions,  proceeds  as  follovrs :  Insoper 
Deus  salvos  fieri  nee  est  qaisfoaam,  qucm  qnia  et  ecdesiastica  et  civilia  negotia  con- 
Dcos  salrari  velit  et  non  salvctnr,  quia  tra  propositum  et  nomen  monadii  conte»- 
I>eo8  noster  omnia  qnaecnnoae  volnit,  fe-  nens  contnrbare  jura  ecclesiastica  praesimi* 
cit;  —  and  c.  27.  f  211,  he  distinguishes:  sisti,  darissimis  rerberibns  castigari  et  s^ 
Illos  omnes  impios  et  peccatores,  quos  pro-  cnndum  ecclesiasdcas  rcgnlas  ergastulo  re* 
prio  foso  sanguine  filius  Dei  redimere  venit,  trodi  aoctoritate  episcopali  decemimos ; — 
hofl  omnipotehs  Dei  bonitaa  ad  vitam  prae-  and  in  a  letter,  in  which  Hinkmar  gives  aa 
destinatos  irretractahiliter  salrari  tantum-  account  of  these  transactions,  in  the  libettas 
modo  relit ;  —  and  then :  Illos  omnes  im-  Hemis[ii  et  eoclesiae  Lo^unensis  de  triboa 
pios  et  peccatorcs,  pro  (|aibns  idem  filina  epistoUs,  c.  S4,  in  Mangnin  rindiciae  pne- 
Dei  nee  corpus  assumsit,  nee  orationem  dcstinationis  et  eratiae  pars  altera  pag.  107« 
nee  dico  sanguinem  fudit,  neqne  pro  iii  he  sajs  himself:  Utarreptitiiis  (like  one  pot- 
olio  modo  craeifixns  fuit;  —  and  c.  29,  f.  sesacd),  cum  quid  rationidtiliter  respo*idi»* 
226 :  Deus  nnllius  reprobomm  perpetuali-  ret,  non  habnit,  in  contnmelias  singulonna 
ter  esse  roluit  salrator,  nnllius  reaemptor  prompit  et  propter  impudentissimam  inao- 
et  nnlllu  oonmator.  ientlam  suam  per  regnlam  nncti  Bone* 
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inhumanly  scourged,  till  forced  by  pain  he  was  constrained  to  cast  into 
the  flames  the  writing  he  had  composed  in  defence  of  his  doctrine ;  a 
document  which  contained  nothing  but  a  compilation  of  testimonies 
from  Scripture  and  from  the  older  church  teachers.^  He  was  then 
confined  in  Hautvilliers,  a  monastery  belonging  to  the  diocese  of 
Rheims.  The  voices  which  now  rose  in  favor  of  Gottschalk  induced* 
archbishop  Hinkmar  to  make  his  situation  somewhat  more  comfortable ; 
perhaps  fdso  he  hoped  to  win  the  man  to  submit  by  gentleness,  whose 
will  could  not  be  broken  by  force.  But  at  the  demand  of  Babanus 
Maurus,  Hinkmar  soon  resorted  again  to  new  severities  against  the  un- 
fortunate monk.  All  attempts  to  draw  from  him  any  sort  of  recanta- 
tion were  unavailing.  He  made  use  of  every  means  he  could  com- 
mand in  his  confinement,  for  the  defence  of  his  cause.  He  inspired 
sympathy  in  a  certain  monk  by  the  name  of  Guntbert^  belonging  to 
the  monastery  of  Hautvilliers.  This  monk  secretly  left  the  monastery 
with  an  appeal  addressed  by  Gottschalk  to  pope  Nicholas,  and  carried 
it  to  Rome.  Kor  did  Gottschalk  fear  to  incense  his  oppressors  still 
more  by  violentiy  opposing  them  in  other  things  not  connected  with 
this  controversy.^  We  see  him  everywhere  exhibiting  himself  as  a 
man  inclined  to  lay  an  undue  stress  on  dogmatic  formularies. 

The  most  importuit  point  to  him  was  always  his  doctrine  of  two-fold 
predestination.  In  defence  of  it,  he  drew  up  in  his  prison  two  oonfes- 
maoa  of  fidth,  a  shorter  and  a  longer  one.^  This  doctrine  seemed  to 
him  to  be  closely  connected  with  tiie  essence  of  the  Christian  faith ; 
for  he  was  persuaded,  that  whoever  denied  the  predestination  of  the 
wicked  by  God  to  everlastmg  punishment,  made  God  a  mutable  being, 
not  to  be  placed  on  a  level  even  with  a  man  acting  after  wise  and  ma- 
ture consideration.^  Whoever  with  hardened  temper  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge so  plain  a  doctrine,  appeared  to  him  a  teacher  of  error, 
m&k  whom  nothing  could  be  done,  and  who  ought  to  be  avoided.     The 

dScti  ft  monachorum  abbatibus  vel  caeteris  ing  as  it  does  from  so  passionate  an  oppo- 
Bonachis  dignns  flagello  acyadicatas.  £t  iieiit»  is  entitled  to  no  great  confidence. 
oiiiA  contra  canonicam  institutionem  civi-  '  As  the  same  expression,  trina  Deitas. 
ua  et  ecclesiasdca  negotia  perturbare  stu-  in  an  ancient  charch  hymn,  had  been  fonna 
Avit  indefessQS  et  se  nolait  recognoscere  vel  offensive  on  account  of  the  horror  of  Tri* 
■liqao  modo  humiliare  profosas  ab  episco-  theism,  and  the  word  sancta  bad  been  sub- 
pis  et  secundum  ccclesiastica  jura  damna-  stituicd  in  place  of  trina,  Gottschalk  stood 
tns.  forth  as  a  defender  of  the  church  hvmn, 

*  The  church  at  Lyons  expresses  itself  attacking  the  alteration  as  betraying  a  lean- 
in  the  letter  already  referred  to,  as  follows :  ing  to  Sabeliianism.  Hinkmar  has  insert- 
Qoapropter  illud  prorsus  omnes  non  solum  ed  Grottschalk's  treatise  in  his  refutation 
dolent,  sed  etiam  horrent,  quia  inaudito  ir-  of  it  The  monk  Ratramnus  of  Corbie 
nligiositatis  et  crudelitatis  excmplo  tamdiu  also  wrote  against  Hinkmai;  on  this  matter. 
flle  miserabilis  flagris  et  caedibus  tnicida-  *  Published  by  Mauguin  in  the  tirst  vol- 
tea  est,  donee  (sicut  narrarunt  nobis,  qui  ume  of  the  work  above  mentioned, 
pnesentes  aderant)  accenso  coram  se  igni  *  In  his  lai^er  confession  of  faith.  His 
Ubelinm,  in  quo  sententias  scripturarum  words  are :  Yideant  quale  sit  et  quantum 
fire  sanctonim  patmm  sihi  coUeeerat,  quas  malum,  quod  quum  omnes  electi  tui  omnia 
in  concilio  offerret,  coactus  est  jam  paene  bona  semper  feccrint,  faciant  et  facturi  sint 
emoriens  suis  manibns  in  flammam  proji-  cum  consilio,  pra€sumant  afiirmare,  quod 
eere.  tu  qui  totius  es  auctor  fonsquc  sanicntiae 

'  Of  whom  Hinkmar,  in  reporting  the  volueris  vel  valueris  vel  etiam  acbueria 

fiKt,  gives    a   very  unfavorable   account  qoicquam  (quod  absit)  absque  consilio  par 

(T.  IL  opp.  foL  290),  which  however,  com-  trare. 
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greatest  distress  which  he  felt  from  his  persoiial  sofieringi,  arose  fioa 
the  thoaght  that  his  own  disgrace  mi^t  operate  unfinvmbly  on  the 
caose  of  truth.^  He  longed  for  a  public  council  where  he  mij^t  coii- 
vince  those  who  had  onlj  been  led  astray  by  the  errorists,  but  were  nol 
obstinately  in  the  wrong.  And  though  he  did  not  suppose  himself  a 
worker  of  miracles,  and  was  fiu*  from  being  a  miracle-hunter^  yet  hi 
was  so  strongly  convinced  of  the  truth  and  of  the  importance  of  his 
doctrine  that,  in  reliance  on  God  and  this  truth,  he  expected  if  nm 
could  be  convinced  in  no  other  way,  God  would  work  a  miracle  to 
prove  it.  He  offered  to  undergo  the  fiery  ordeal,  and  publicly  befixo 
the  king,  and  an  assembly  of  bishops,  clergy  and  monks,  to  step  into 
four  caldrons  one  after  another,  filled  with  boiling  water,  cnl  and  ptch.* 
If  he  shrunk  from  fulfillbg  his  engagement,  they  nught  immediatdj 
cast  him  into  the  fire.  ^^  Let  no  one  accuse  me  rf  rashness — said  be 
—  on  accoimt  of  this  proposal.  I  do  it  reiving  on  the  grace  of  God 
alone."3  But  it  is  remarkable  that  not  an  indindual  was  to  be  found  to 
take  up  with  this  proposal,  though  in  the  existing  state  of  public  Ofixt 
ion  no  easier  way  could  have  been  devised  for  exposing  his  cansap 
which  had  so  many  powerful  friends,  to  sure  disgrace. 

Thus  firm  and  steadfast  in  his  opinions  did  Gottschalk  remain  til 
his  death,  in  868.  Hinkmar  refused  to  grant  him  the  conmiunifm  in 
lus  last  sickness,  and  burial  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church,  ex- 
cept on  the  condition  of  a  full  and  explicit  recantation.  £ut  rather 
than  comply  with  this  condition,  he  renounced  both,  and  died  tnat. 
quilly  in  Ms  faith. 

The  injustice  and  severity  with  which  Hinkmar  treated  the  dow» 
trodden  Gottschalk,  could  hardly  fail  to  call  forth  Christian  sympathy 
at  his  fate,  and  indignation  against  the  persecutors  of  the  innocent  vifr 
tim.  But  in  addition  to  sympathy  for  the  man  was  sympathy  also  for 
the  cause  to  which  he  sacrificed  himself,  for  the  Augustiniaa 
scheme,  for  which  he  so  zealously  labored, — and  with  many  this  feeling 
operated  still  more  strongly  than  the  other.  Pope  Nicholas,  to  whoa 
as  we  have  already  stated,  Gottschalk  had  appealed,  and  to  whom  the 
matter  was  reported,  parUy  by  Gottschalk's  friends,  and  partly  by  die 
enemies  of  Hinkmar  in  order  to  injure  him,  seems  to  have  expressed 
himself  dissatisfied  with  the  condemnation  and  severe  treatment  of 
Gottschalk,  and  to  have  demanded  an  exact  account  of  the  whole  pro- 

'  Max  imam  dia  nocta^uc  perfero  moc-  sitis  atqne  fcrventi  sigillatim  repletis  aqua, 

rorcm,  qaod  propter  mei  nominis  viiita-  oleo  pinj^i  et  pice  et  ad  ultimnm  acceiuo 

tern  rilem  hominibas  video  esse  verita-  copiosii^simo    ig^ie,  liceret  mihi  inrocato 

tern.  elorioAisflimo  nomine  tno,  ad  approbandam 

'  He  docs  not  airogantly  sar  that  he  is  nunc  fidem  mcam,  imo  fidcm  ratholicam 

readj  to  do  this,  bat  clothes  it  m  the  form  in  8injE!:uhi  introire  et  ita  per  8ing:ala  truh 

of  a  prayer,  that  God  woald  grant  liim  the  sire  (te  praevcniente,  comitante  ac  sabse- 

abilitf  to  accomplish  it:  Utinam  placcret  qacnte  dexteraraqne  praebcnte  ac  clemen- 

tibi,  nt  sicnt  in  te  credo  et  spero  (dato  mihi  ter  educcnte,  valerem  sospeH  exire). 

mtis  poMC,  pront  jam  dare  difi^atas  es  et  '  Quia  prorsos  ansam  talia  pctendi,  fi- 

dare  qnotidie  dignaris  etiam  velle),  id  ap-  cat  ipse  mclins  nosti,  a  me  propria  temen- 

piobarem  cemcntibas  conctis  examine,  ut  tate  non  pracsnmo,  sed  abs  te  potint  tna 

videlicet  qaatuor  doliis  ano  post  nnnm  po-  benignitate  sumo. 
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oeeding.^  He  wrote  to  king  Charles  the  Bald,  that  he  could  not  at 
ways  protect  Hinkmar  against  the  complaints  circulated  respecting 
him,  and  that  Hinkmar  had  better  be  on  his  guard  lest  in  the  end  he  might 
experience  that  which  he  would  not  like  to  have  happen.^  Hinkmar 
offered,  it  is  true,  to  send  Gottschalk,  if  he,  the  pope,  expressly  re- 
quired it,3  to  Rome,  or  to  any  other  place  for  the  purpose  of  imdergo- 
ing  a  new  trial  under  the  pope's  direction.  But  it  is  easy  to  see, 
tiiat  he  was  not  serious  in  this ;  and  that  he  took  every  pains,  to  dis- 
suade the  pope  from  bringing  the  matter  before  his  own  court,  as  he 
doubtless  had  reason  to  dread  an  examination  of  his  conduct  in  this  af- 
fittr.  Kow  whether  it  was  that  Nicholas,  who  certainly  had  stood 
forth  in  other  cases  as  a  defender  of  oppressed  innocence  and  of  jus- 
tice, was  actuated  by  the  same  pure  motives  in  this  case  also,  or 
whether  hb  imfavorable  humor  towards  Hinkmar,  the  active  and  pow- 
erful advocate  of  church-freedom,  made  him  lend  a  more  ready  ear  to 
ibe  latter's  opponents;  it  is  evident  that  he  must  have  had  many 
grounds  of  suspicion  against  that  prelate ;  but  it  is  no  less  singular  that, 
in  spite  of  them  all,  he  repeatedly  allowed  himself  to  be  pacified,  and 
that  the  unflinching  energy,  setting  all  common  forms  at  naught,  with 
which  he  pressed  on  to  his  object,  on  other  occasions  of  greater  moment 
to  him,  was  not  exerted  to  save  a  poor  forsaken  monk. 

As  Hinkmar  could  not  but  know,  after  his  first  harsh  treatment  of 
Gottschalk,  that  much  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  at  his  conduct, 
he  asked  the  advice  of  several  eminent  men  respecting  the  course 
proper  to  be  pursued,  in  dealing  with  Grottschalk  for  the  future.  He 
applied  for  tnis  purpose  to  Prudentius,  bishop  of  Troyes,  in  a  letter 
giving  a  statement  of  the  course  he  had  thus  far  pursued,  as  wdl  as 
aa  accotmt  of  the  man's  character,  which  undoubtedly  was  a  very 
unjust  one.  He  asked  Prudentius  whether  he  ought  to  admit  him  to 
,  tiie  communion ;  whether  he  might  not  admit  Um,  at  least,  on  the 
festival  of  Easter,  or  whether  he  ought  not,  according  to  Ezekiel  33: 
11,  to  seek  first  to  bring  the  sinner  to  repentance,  and  then  grant 
him  absolution.  The  bishop,  as  we  may  conjecture  from  his  later 
eonduct,  woiild  probably  advise  Hinkmar  to  pursue  a  milder  course 
towards  the  imfortunate  man  ;  for  in  truth  there  was  not  much  in  his 
doctrinal  opinions  with  which  Prudentius  woiild  have  been  disposed  to 
find  fault.     This  influence,  which  would  have  persuaded  Hinkmar  to 

Entler  measures,  was  counteracted  by  Babanus  Maurus,  who  in  a 
ter  complaining  that  Gottschalk  was  allowed  so  much  Uberty  to 
write  and  discourse,  which  he  would  be  sure  to  employ  to  the  injury  of 
others,  represented  it  as  Hinkmar's  duty  to  deny  him  the  communion, 
unless  he  agreed  to  a  recantation.^  ^^  All  that  remains  to  be  done  — - 
Sttd  he  —  is  to  pray  for  our  weak  brother,  that  it  may  please  Almighty 

*  8«e  Hinkmar*8  letter  to  this  pope,  T.  11.        ^  See  the  letter  of  Raban,  among  the 
epp.  f  261.  throe  letters  pablished  by  Sirmond,  p.  26 

'  As  Hinkmar  cites  the  words  in  his  let-  et  seq.    Attendite,  qnomodo  vos  sine  cri- 

tar  to  Egiio,  bisliop  of  Sens  (T.  II.  opp.  mine  possitis  esse,  qni  in  synodo  vestr* 

£  290) :  Ut  providcrcm,  ne  pro  iis  tandem  hanc  sectam  nefandaxn  simui  cum  haere- 

■Mqnando  incurram  quae  non  opto.  tioo  damnastis,  si  ei  modo  inoonrecto.  oom* 

*  See  his  first  cited  letter.  mimicaTeritis. 
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Grod  to  save  his  soul,  and  bring  him  back  to  the  true  fidth."  Prodoi* 
tius  afterwards  came  over  to  the  doctrine  of  Gottschalk,  and  in  i 
letter  addressed  to  archbishop  Hinkmar,  and  Pardnlus  bishop  ol 
LyonS)  entering  largely  into  the  discussion  of  the  three  contested 
points  of  doctrine,  openly  avowed  his  convictions.  He  affirmed  i 
twofold  predestination,  though  he  held  God's  predestination  in  respe^ 
to  the  wicked,  to  be  conditioned  on  His  foreKnowledge  of  all  the  oa 
and  guilt  that  would  follow  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Adam.  Hit 
expressly  denied  that  God  foreordained  a^  man  to  sin ;  he  taodik 
only  a  foreordination  to  punishment.  He  maintained,  also,  thil 
Christ  died  only  for  the  elect,  which  he  inferred  from  the  words  ^^  ftr 
many,"  in  Matthew  20:  28  —  '^for  you,"  in  the  institution  of  the 
eucharist.  And  he  taught  that  God  wills  not  the  salvation  of  all,  baft 
only  of  the  elect ;  arguing  that  God  would  not  be  the  Almighty,  if 
that  which  is  his  will  did  not  actually  take  place.  The  words  of  St 
Paul,  1  Timothy  2:  4,  he  endeavored  to  explain  away  by  various  forced 
interpretations.^ 

The  conflict  of  opinions  on  this  subject  mduced  kins  Charles  the 
Bald  to  consult  monk  Ratramnus,  of  the  monastery  of  Corbie,  who 
was  considered  one  of  the  learned  theologians  of  his  time,  as  to 
the  judgment  to  be  passed  on  these  contested  points,  according  to  Hie 
declarations  of  the  dlder  church  teachers.  Ratramnus,  in  his  work  on 
Predestination,'  expressed,  without  alluding  to  Gottschalk,  or  even 
mentioning  his  name,  his  views  on  tho  doctrine  of  a  twofold  predesth 
nation.  He  also  inferred  the  doctrine  of  a  predestination  of  the 
wicked  to  everlasting  punishment,  as  well  as  of  the  pious  to  eternal 
happiness,  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  the  eternity  and  immulir 
bihty  of  the  divine  counsels ;  but  he  also  supposed  God's  predesti* 
nation,  in  respect  to  the  reprobate,  to  be  grounaed  on  foreknowlcdgOi 
since  it  was  an  important  point  with  him  to  remove  from  God  all  a|^ 
pearance  of  a  causality  of  sin ;  and  he  also  proceeded,  in  so  doing, 
from  fundamental  princijJes  laid  down  by  Augustin.^  The  develofh 
ment  of  doctrine  on  this  point  was  somewhat  advanced,  therefore,  bj 
him.  « 

Amongst  the  defenders  of  the  Gottschalkian  scheme,  the  person 
who  most  distinguished  himself  was  the  already  mentioned  abbot 
Servatus  Lupus.  Eminent  for  his  clasacal  learning,  he  had  acquired, 
partly  by  the  ud  and  discipline  of  his  favorite  studies,  xmcommoQ 
skill  in  the  lucid  exposition  of  a  subject.  This  clearness  of  expo^ 
tion  never  led  him,  it  is  true,  to  any  new  or  original  results  ;  but  no 

*  Vel  orancs  ex  omni  generc  hominmn  cendcns,  interiora  id  est  spiritaliA,  ct  bo- 

Tel  omnes  velle  fieri  salvos,  quia  dus  fudt  pcrna  id  est  coeicstiu  concupisccre  semper 

Telle  fieri  oiiines  homines  salvos.     This  facit  ct  sequi,  at  reprobos  justo  qnkka 

tract    is    published    in   Cellot's   Historia  jadicio,  mortalibus   tamen  occuito,  dam 

Gothcschalci,  Paris  1655,  in  the  appendix,  dcsiderio  supcnuvc  patriae  non  irradiat,  at- 

fol.  420.  que  cos  invisibilis  l>oni  cxtorrcs  derelin- 

'  De  pracdestinatione  Dei  libri  IL  in  quit,  non  intcriora,  sod  exteriora,  non  ooe- 

Manguin  T.  1.  lestia,  scd  tcrrcna  l)Oiia  dili^ere  svqaiqoo 

'  In  reference  to  grace  (1.  c.  f.  76),  he  permittit.     Non  cnim  veriuais  quinquam 

M^,  concerning  the  ordo  pniedestinati-  Donum  vel  amnre  potest  vel  a.s&cqui,iud 

psas :  Electos  divini  amoris  liamma  sac-  veritatis  luce  commoniius. 
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0ian  excelled  Um  in  a  power  of  distinctly  apprehending  and  setting 
forth  the  proper  questions  of  dispute,  and  in  a  felicity  of  separating 
essential  from  non-essential  points.  He  occupied  himself  in  his  work 
(De  tribus  quaestionibus)  with  the  investigation  of  the  three  questions, 
respecting  free-will,  the  twofold  predestination,  and  whether  Christ  died 
fer  all  men,  or  only  for  the  elect. 

The  doctrine  of  grace,  and  of  the  need  in  which  human  nature 
stands  of  divine  assistance,  drawn  as  it  waa  from  the  depths  of  his 
own  Christian  ejcperience,  was  unfolded  by  him  in  a  very  lively  man- 
ner. "Whenever  —  says  he  — a  person  strives  to  fulfil  the  divine 
commands,  but  finds  himself  unable,  let  him  repair  humbly  to  him  who 
can  satisfy  his  need,  and  let  him  glory  not  in  himself,  but  in  the  Lord, 
for  all  the  good  which  he  receives  from  Him.''^  The  Christian  foun- 
dation, the  renunciation  of  one's  self,  the  inspiring  consciousness  of 
sbsolute  dependence  on  God,  he  sets  over  against  tiiat  of  moral  seK 
eofficiency  and  of  self-trust  in  the  ancient  world,  describing  the  latter 
in  the  language  of  the  ancient  authors  themselves.'  In  his  exhibition 
of  the  doctrine  of  grace,  he  does  not  stop,  any  more  than  did  Angus- 
tin,  at  the  condition  of  man's  nature  after  the  fall,  but  traces  it  back 
to  the  nature  of  the  creaturely  relation  to  Ood.  He  dedgnates  grace 
as  that  principle  of  divine  life,  which  the  soul  needs,  in  order  to  its 
perfection,  from  the  very  beginning,  —  that  untJumt  wMchj  and  left  to 
himself,  man,  even  in  the  pristine  state  of  mnocence,  could  accomplish 
nothing  good.  God  is  to  the  soul,  what  the  soul  is  to  the  body.' 
With  skilful  sophistry  he  interprets  1  !Rmothy  2:  4,  "  God  will  have 
all  men  to  be  saved,"  a  passage  contradicting  his  system  of  predesti* 
nation,  in  such  a  way  as  to  evade  its  force.  But  the  consummate  art 
which  he  displays  on  this  occasion,  shows,  in  spite  of  the  dogmatical 
prejudices  which  led  him  astray,  that  he  had  taken  great  pms  to 
atady  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  New  Testament.^    From  what  Lupus 

^  Profecto  at  dam  coaatar  qois  nee  f  affi-  omnes,  qnoscanqae  ille  talvare  volaerit, 

dt  quae  jabeotar  implere,  iliac  fadgatione  and  he  is  of  the  opinion,  that  this  arM* 

kainiliatat  recurrat,  ande  petendo,  qaae*  trary  interpretation  of  the  word  "  aU"  cao 

mido,  palsando,  accipiat  qaod  desiderat  et  be  supported  by  many  examples,  just  as  it 

Bon  in  se,  sed  in  Domino  de  omnibas  cjas  was  customary  to  defend  sach  arbitrary 

boKflciis  glorietur.  modes  of  interpretation,  in  times  when  the 

'  Cato's  words  in  Cicero  de  senectate  c.  grammatical  study  of  the  sacred  Scrip* 

II- :  Quibus  nihil  opuis  est  in  ipsis  ad  bene  tares  was  more  common.    Omncs  autem 

beateqae  Tivendam,  to  which  he  opposes  non  semper  nniversitatem  generaliter,  Te> 

thite :  omnia  bona  a  vero  Deo,  noo  a  mm  aliqoando  exceptionem  qaandam  par- 

•euio  petere ;  —  Virgil's  words :  spes  sibi  ticulariter  comprehendcre,  ctiam  iose  apos* 

qnuque,  to  which  he  opposes  these :  coiqae  tolas  idoneus  auctor  est,  for  in  the  text  1 

tkoB  vera  spes.  Corinth.  10:  33,  the  term  "'  alP  can  be  nn- 

*  Habuit  Adam  liberam  voluntatis  arbi-  derstood  only  with  limitation.   Or  the  term 

trinm  et  ad  bonum  ct  ad  malum,  sed  ad  **  all"  may  be  understood  thus :  quod  ex 

boBum  divino    munere   adjuvandum,  ad  omni  genere  hominum  colligat  ad  salutem 

malum  autem  divino  jadicio  desercndnm.  id  est  qnosdam  Judaeorum  atqno  genti* 

Onsmidinodum  non  adjuvaretur  in  bono  lium,  quosdam  utrinsque  sexus,  nonnullos 

wb  eo,  qui  vita  esset  animae  ejus,  ut  ani-  magistratuum  et  privatorum,  aliquos  domi* 

ma  corporis  ejus  1      Vid.  pag.  21 S.  ed.  noruro  atque  servorum,  ingeniosorum  at* 

Balm.  (jUe  h^betum.  So  too  the  omne  olus,  Luke 

■  ^He   proposes   various   expedients,  to  11:  4S;  —  or  that  it  refers  to  the  disposi- 

vnderstand  the  words  with  a  limitation  tion,  which  the  Spirit  of  God  produces  ia 

•facuatiiig  them  of  aU  meaoing,  salvantor  the  hearts  of  believers,  qui  Telle  nos  fiuat 
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Senratos  says,  we  might  infer  fhat  many,  in  their  efforts  to  soften  Aa 
rigor  of  the  Augustinian  system,  had  already  advanced  so  &r  as  to 
depart  from  Augustin  in  the  doctrine  respecting  the  relation  of  fre^ 
will  to  grace ;  for  he  speaks  of  those  who  supposed  that  (jod's  prs- 
destination,  even  in  respect  to  the  elect,  was  conditioned  on  his  fine- 
knowledge  of  their  conducts  To  this  opinion  he  expresses  himself 
decidedly  opposed,  because  the  grace  of  God  is  made  thereby  to  d^ 
pend  on  human  merit,  and  is  therefore  rendered  void.  He  gives  it  to 
be  understood,  that  men  of  high  standing  in  the  church  had  asserted 
tiiis  ;  but  we  find  none  such,  at  least  among  those  who  appear  in  Hie 
controversy  with  Gottschalk.  And  he  himself  says,  that  predestine* 
tion  in  this  sense  was  acknowledged  by  the  most ;  but  that  manj* 
took  offence  at  a  predestination  to  damnation ;  and  he  rightly  statef 
also  what  it  was,  in  this  doctrine,  that  chiefly  offended  them.'  Would 
such  persons  but  consider,  he  said,  that  (rod  {oreknew  the  sint 
which  would  grow  out  of  Adam's  free-will,  but  foreordained  what 
should  follow,  as  the  consequence  of  these  sins,  they  would  cease  to 
find  so  much  diflBculty  in  the  doctrine.     He  sets  forth  lumself  tlie 

Sractically  mischievous  conclusions  which  might  be  derived  from  tine 
octrine  of  absolute  predestination.  Many  would  say:  Why  not 
abandon  ourselves,  then,  to  every  lust,  if  we  must  perish  at  lastt 
But  he  replies  :  Nothing  of  that  sort  can  be  said  by  one  who  stands 
on  the  true  Christian  foundation.  Far  from  induing  such  thou^ 
must  be  the  Christian,  who  knows  that  he  has  been  redeemed  bj 
Christ,  that  he  was  dedicated  to  God  by  baptism,  that  the  way  to  that 
repentance  which  is  unto  salvation  stands  ever  open.  How  can  hOy 
while  he  lives,  despair  of  salvation,  instead  of  trusting  in  Grod's  good- 
ness that  he  lives  for  the  very  purpose  of  finally  becoming  better  ? 
The  very  utterance  of  such  a  sentiment  betrays  one  who  is  actuated 
by  an  insatiable  love  of  sin,  or  who,  by  his  incorri^ble  impiety,  has 
plunged  himself  into  despair.  Those  declarations  of  holy  Scripture, 
where  it  is  said,  that  Christ  died  for  all,  he  explains  to  himself  in  the 
same  way  as  he  does  the  declaration,  God  will  have  all  men  to  be 
saved.  Perhaps,  he  says,  it  might  be  argued  with  a  degree  of  plausi- 
bility, that  Christ  died  for  all  those  who  have  received  the  sacramerUi 
of  faith.,  whether  they  observe  them  or  not.  Yet  he  expresses  him- 
self on  this  contested  question  with  great  moderation.  "  Since  many 
—  says  he  —  reject  it  as  a  blasphemous  assertion,  as  an  assertion 
which  greatly  detracts  from  the  merits  of  our  Redeemer,  to  say  that 
he  did  not  redeem  all  men,  we  will,  therefore,  holding  fast  only  to  the 
faith,  that  God  has  redeemed,  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  all  whom  he 
willed,  leave  the  matter  so  far  undetermined,^  as  to  allow  that  if  it 
could  be  shown,  that  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer  had  somewhat  bene- 

omnes  homines  salvos  fieri ;  in  proof,  Rom.  '  In  qnibas  et  qnaedam  praeclan  piM- 

8:  26,  ipse  spirims  postulat,  hoc  est,  postu-  sulam  lumina. 

lare  nos  facit.  *  Ne  credatur  Dens  libidine  puniendt  ali- 

*  Deum  proptcrea  pracdestinasse  quosli-  quos  condidisse  ct  injustc  damnare  eo«,  qoi 

bet  quod  pracscierit  eos  devotos  sioi  fa-  non  valuerint  pcccatum  ac  per  hoc  nee  mp' 

taxw  et  in  eadem  devotione  jnonsoros.  plidum  declinare. 

^  Ita  caosam  in  medio  reliDqnimiit. 
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fitted  eyen  the  damned  in  ilie  miiigaiion  of  their  pnnishment,  wa 
would  not  only  not  oppose  it,  but  ercn  gladly  adopt  their  opinion  ;  for 
if  Ihe  Bun,  though  it  cannot  enlighten,  still  ^ves  warmth  to  the  blind, 
why  may  not  that  mightier  sun,  thoudi  it  does  not  save  those  who  are 
blinded  and  lost  by  their  own  guilt,  still  make  them  experience,  in  the 
mitigation  of  their  suiFerings,  the  influence  of  so  great  a  ransom  ?" 
Ait  the  same  time,  this  view  seems  to  him  contradicted  br  the  passage 
in  Gklatians  5:  2 ;  for  he  argues :  ^^  If  it  is  here  said,  that  Christ 
ehaH  profit  them  nothmg  who  had  fallen  from  the  faith,  how  should  he 
profit  those  who  after  baptism,  have  fallen  into  sin,  Bui  have  not  re- 
finmed,  but  died  in  unbehef  ?**  But  in  order  to  concede  sometUng  to 
Hie  adrocates  of  that  view,  he  cites  a  passage  from  Chrysostom,  who 
on  this  matter  is  unquestionably  widely  opposed  to  Augustin.^  And 
lie  then  leaves  it  free  for  each  one  to  decide,  after  mature  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  matter,  as  Grod  may  enable  him  to  do  by  inward 
Illumination,  or  as  he  may  believe  he  finds  it  clearly  laid  down  in  the 
•acred  Scriptures.* 

It  deserves  at  the  same  time  to  be  remarked,  that  Servatus  Lupus, 
much  as  he  was  mclined  to  respect  the  authority  of  Augustan,  yet  no* 
where  speaks  of  his  declarations  as  infiillible  in  matters  of  fSudi,  but 
eeems  to  have  ascribed  this  infallibility  to  holy  Scripture  alone,  as  in 
fitct  ascribing  9uch  authority  to  Augustin  would  have  been  directly 
•t  variance  with  his  own  declarations  concerning  himself^ 

At  the  invitation  of  king  Charies  the  Bald,  John  ScotuB  also  took 
Mit  in  tins  controversv.  He  wrote,  in  the  year  851,  a  book  on  pre- 
destanation,^  in  which  he  declared  himself  opposed  to  Gottschalk's  ao<s> 
trine.  But  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  man  to  pass  judgment  on 
Us  opponents  with  the  candid  impartiality  of  a  Servatus  Impus.  He 
diew  a  frightful  picture  of  Gottschalk's  heresy,  as  he  styled  it.  He 
tffinned  that  both  divine  grace  and  man's  free-will  were  denied  by  it, 
rince  it  derived  alike  the  crimes  which  lead  to  damnation  and  the  vir 
tiies  which  lead  to  eternal  life,  from  a  necessary  and  construning  pre- 
destination. By  unconditional  necessity,  grace  as  the  free  gift  of  God 
was  destroyed  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  free-will  of  man  on  the  other.s 
SBs  performance  generally  was  an  outpouring  of  virulent  abuse  on  the 
head  of  that  Gottschalk,  whose  confessions  of  faith  he  pretended  to 
veftite.  A  twofold  predestination  in  the  sense  of  Gottschalk,  one  the 
cause  of  man's  virtue  and  everlasting  blessedness,  the  other  the  cause 
ef  an  and  of  everlasting  destruction,^  seemed  to  him  an  altogether 

*  Ponm  vniim,  qaod  emn  eis  fadat  tes-  cam  res  in  tnto  sit,  ponamas  verboram  coup 

tfnumiiim,  et  eotf  omnes,  nt  opinor,  in  gra-  troversias,  ne  paerili  animositate  contra  in- 

tiiin  rednxero.  Ticem  pro  inani  victoriae  jactantia  litiganr 

'  Eligat  sane  snperioribas  acate  conside-  tea  corripaamor  ab  apostolo  2  Tim.  2:  14. 

tstia  umisqmsqve  quod  optimum  ei  Dens  Nam  cam  sit  nobis  unns  maeister  coelestffc, 

ocenlta  inspiratione  sngfi^esserit,  aut  ma-  qni  ^t  venas  et  Veritas,  unde  acdpitor  et 

g&rtr*  ^BS  scriptura  manifesta  ratione  pro-  qno  referenda  est  omnia  Veritas,  cur  pro 

tnkrit.  nostris  inventis  dimicemus  ? 

'  After  citing  Augustin's  dedsion  on  the  *  published  bj  Mauguin,  in  the  first  vol- 

^ootested  points,  he  says  (p.  237):   Ne  lune  of  the  work  above  cited. 

smoredoctorum  amplecti  jndicemnr  errores  *  See  De  praedestinat  c.  IV' 

eomm,  procedat  Paulus  in  medium ;  —  and  *  Which  first  Gottschalk  to  be  rare  had 

in«iiotoerp]ace,p.239,hesavt:  Jamergo,    not  aaaerted. 
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untenable  theory,  for  this,  if  for  no  other  reason^  because  it  suppOM 
an  opposition,  a  contradiction  in  God,  which  is  irreocmcilable  with  tlio 
simplicitj  of  the  divine  essence.^  But  to  understand  the  character  of 
his  polemics  as  well  as  his  own  doctrine,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  ikw 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  his  system,  as  they  have  been  already  stated. 
All  he  says  on  the  contested  questions  is  a  necessary  conaequenee 
from  these  principles.  According  to  his  view,  everything  in  fiict  iiiit 
is  predicated  of  God,  is  only  an  anthropopathic  designation  of  his  la- 
comprehensible  nature.  For  this  reason,  opposite  attributes  may  be 
transferred  to  Grod.^  When  we  attribute  to  the  divine  Being  an  set 
of  creation,  of  will,  of  foreknowledge,  of  foreordination,  the  same  thing 
at  bottom  is  denoted  by  all  this,  the  one  divine  Essence.'  Above  all, 
no  relations  of  time  can  be  transferred  to  God ;  in  relation  to  him  we 
cannot  speak  of  a  before  or  an  after.  Hence  it  is  only  in  an  anfluo- 
popathic  way,  only  in  an  improper  sense,  that  a  foreknowledge  and  a 
Preordination  can  be  predicated  of  God.  But  in  reference  to  sin,  we 
can  speak  neither  of  a  divine  causality,  nor  even  of  a  knowledge  in 
the  case  of  the  divine  Being.  Sin  for  the  divine  Bemg  has  no  exist- 
ence at  all.  Much  less  can  we  speak  of  a  predestination  or  a  fiure- 
knowledge  of  God  with  regard  to  sm.  And  as  sin  or  evil  has  no  ex- 
istence at  all  for  the  divme  Being,  so  it  can  be  said  only  in  an  im- 
proper sense,  that  God  punishes  sin.  The  idea  denoted  by  sndi  a 
mode  of  expression  is  no  other  than  this  —  (rod  has  so  constHated  Ae 
order  of  tiimgs,  that  sin  purdshes  itself^  and  all  rational  beings  iod 
their  appropriate  place  m  the  universe  according  to  their  difiereni 
moral  conduct.  Every  sin  carries  with  it  its  own  punishment,  which 
takes  place  secretiy  in  the  present  life,  but  will  appear  openly  in  Ae 
life  to  come.^  Now  this  theory  might  be  carried  to  such  a  length  as 
to  end  in  the  opinion  that  sin  met  o^y  with  an  internal,  ^iritual  pim- 
ishment,  and  in  the  total  denial  of  sensible  punishments  after  death,  of 
a  sensuous  purgatory  and  a  sensuous  hell,  which  would  be  contmy  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  church.  In  his  work  De  divisione  Naturae,  he 
actually  carried  out  his  principle  to  this  extent.  He  found  in  all  the 
representations  of  sensuous  punishments  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  onlj 
figurative  descriptions  of  the  internal  punishments  which  sin  must  cany 
along  with  it,  and  which  consist  in  the  inward  anguish,  the  remaimBgi 
unsatisfied  strivings  of  earthly  desires,  left  entirely  to  themsehes.* 

*  Si  aatem  divina  natura  snmma  omni-       '  Qaicqnid  inrenitar  ease  non  alhid  id 


um,  quae  sant,  causa  multiplex,  cum  sit,    esse,  nisi  umun  renunqve  easentiaB,  qttt 


simplex  et  una  saluberrime  creditnr,  conse-  ubique  in  se  ipsa  tota  est,  et  qi 

quenter  necesse  est  nullam  in  se  ipsa  con-  nisi  omnium  naturammpneicieiisi, 

troversiam  rccipere  credatur.  tinatio  et  praesciehtia  praedc»tiDaiit.  c  X 

'  What  he  says  on  this  point  in  the  work  near  the  end. 

alluded  to  completely  harmonizes  with  the  *  Nullum  peccatuin  est,  quod  dob  m  ip- 

tystem  unfolded  in  the  work  De  divisione  sum  puniat,  occulte  tamen  in  hae  Tita, 

naturae,  with  this  difference  only,  that  in  apcrte  vero  in  altera,  c.  VI.  near  the  dioifr 

the  book  on  predestination  he  expresses  *  L.  Y.  c  29.  f.  265.    Ubi  Judas  salrato- 

himself  with  more  caution   and  reserve,  ris  nostri  proditor  torquetor?    Kunqaid 

Omnia  paene  sive  nomiimm  sive  verborum  alibi,  nisi  in  poUnta  consdentia,  qua  ]>»- 

aliammqne  orationis  partium  signa  proprie  inum  tiadiditi    Qualem  poenam  patitar! 

de  Deo  did  non  posse.    £is  tamen  utitur  8eram  profecto  poenitentiam  et  inntflcoi, 

hnmanao  ratiociiiationis  post  peccatum  pri-  ana  semper  uritur.     Quid   natitar  fiTor 

mi  hominis  Uboriosa  egestat.  c.  IX.  die  in  inferno  ?    Nonne  fpleDdidariB  ipa* 
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!Che  notit>n  of  a  sensuous  hell  he  would  reckon  among  the  prejudices 
clinging  to  the  sensuous  multitude  who  are  as  yet  mcapaole  of  the 
higher,  spiritual  apprehension.^  And  eren  on  the  present  occasion  he 
adhered  to  what  he  had  said  in  that  work  concerning  spiritual  punish- 
ments, even  on  the  present  occasion  he  maintuned  that  nothing  outward 
was,  in  and  of  its  own  nature,  punishment ;  that  Qoi  had  created  no 
part  of  the  world  to  subserve  the  end  of  punishment.  Yet,  he  now 
endeavored  to  bring  the  peculiar  and  established  theory  respecting  the 
fire  of  hell  into  harmony  with  Ids  own  view  of  punishment.  This  fire 
of  hell  was  created  by  God  to  fill  its  own  appropriate  place  in  the  har- 
mony of  the  universe,  but  not  for  the  wicKed.  Only  to  those  who 
bore  their  own  punishment  within  them,  would  it  prove  to  be  a  place 
of  punishment,  just  as  the  same  light  of  the  stm  acts  in  one  way  on 
flie  sound,  and  in  another  on  the  diseased  eye.^  For  why  ought  not 
everything  that  is  in  itself  good,  to  become  evil  to  the  wicked,  when 
lie  has  estranged  himself  from  the  supreme  good  7  ^ — ^^To  the  eter- 
nal, ^vine  laws  —  says  he  —  all  must  be  obedient.  In  this  only  con- 
nsts  the  difference  between  the  elect  and  the  reprobate,  that  the  latter 
obey  these  laws  fix>m  constraint,  the  former  with  free-wUl.  The  divine 
wisdom  has  fixed  a  boundary  in  its  laws,  beyond  which  the  perversity 
of  the  godless  cannot  go.  Sin  cannot  ^  on  progressing  without  end ; 
ft  finds  its  limits  in  the  divine  laws.  The  wickedness  of  the  godless, 
and  of  their  head,  the  devil,  tends  to  nothing  else  than  to  fall  utterly 
from  EGm  who  is  the  highest  being ;  so  that,  if  the  divine  law  allowed 
of  it,  their  nature  would  sink  into  nothing,  as  sin  is  nothing.  But 
ill  the  very  fact  that  sin  finds  itself  held  in  check  by  the  eternal  laws, 
io  that  it  cannot  fall  so  low  as  it  would,  in  this  very  fact  it  finds  its 
pnnishment.  God  then  has  foreordained  the  godless  to  punishment ; 
which  means  only  this :  he  has  circumscribed  them  by  his  immutable 
laws,  which  their  wickedness  cannot  escape.^  Just  as  Gt)d  frees  the 
will  of  those  whom  he  has  foreordmed  to  grace,  and  so  filled  them 
with  the  sense  of  his  love,  that  they  not  only  rejoice  to  abide  within 
fte  bounds  of  his  eternal  law,  but  also  esteem  it  meir  highest  glory  to 
be  neither  wiUing  nor  able  to  transgress  it ;  so  he  constrains  the  will 


im,  qnibns  in  hac  vita  vescebatur,  egcs-  '  Qaid  enim  bononim  illi  Don  noceret, 

jm  ?    Qua  flamma  consumitur  impuris-  qnando  ei  auctor  omninm  placere  non  po» 

iimiis  rex  Herodes,  nisi  fuo  furore,  quo  in  tcrat,  aut  nbi  nullum  bonum  non  nocebi*' 

■eoem  exarsit  innocentinm  1    Haec  exem-  cui  suromo  bono  frui  non  platruit? 

tde  praTis  malanim  voluntatum  mod-  *  Quid  cnim  appetit  impiorum  omnium 

qnos  in  seraetipsis  vitiorum  torquet  et  sui  capitis,  quod  est  diabolns  nequitia, 

Jiutiisima  vindicd|  diversarumque  libidi-  nisi  ab  eo  qui  est  summa  essentia  recedere  1 

aum   cicatrices    sufficiunt     Unusquisque  In  tantum,  ut  eornm  natura,  si  lex  divina 

mSm  iropie  virentium  ipsa  Titiorum  libid-  nneret,  in  nihilum  rediret,  hinc  namque  ne- 

iae,  qua  in  came  exarsit,  veluti  quadam  quitia  est  dicta,  quod  nequicqoam,  id  est 

fltmma  inextingruibili  torquebitur.  nibilum  esse  contendit    oed  quoniam  ei 

^  Vid.  fol  284,  S86  and  292.  difficultas  ex  aetemis  legibns  oroistit,  ne  in 

'  Non  erj^  ille  ienis  est  poena  neque  td  tantum  cadat,  quantum  Teliet,  ex  ea  diffi- 

ina  praepamtus  vel  praedestinatus,  sed  qui  cultate  laborat,  laborando  torquetur,  pnni- 

Ihwal  praedestinatus,  ut  esset  in  universi-  tar,  et  fit  misera  inanium  roluptatum  eges- 

Ute  omnium  bonomm,  sedes  factus  est  im-  tatc.    Fraedestinavit  itaque  Deus  impios 

piorom.    In  quo  procul  dubio  non  minus  ad  poenam  vel  interitum  hoc  est  drcum- 

MMtabunt  beati  quam  miseri,  sed  sicotuna  scripsit  eos  legibns  suis  incommutabilibns, 

Miamquo  lax  sanis  ocnlis  conveiiit,  impe-  qaas  eorom  impietas  eradere  non  pennitti* 

4lt  dolmtibM.  c  XVn.  i  S.  tv. 
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of  {he  reprobate,  wbom  he  has  fareordained  to  pnmshineot,  in  mA 
manner  that  everything  which,  in  ttie  caae  of  the  mmer,  resulto  in  Hit 
joj  of  the  eternal  life,  becomes,  <m  the  contrary,  to  the  latter,  ilii 
punishment  of  everlasting  wo."  ^ 

John  Scotos  stands  forth,  it  is  tnie,  as  a  defender  of  the  fre^wiD  { 
and  he  accuses  his  opponent  of  denying  this,  and  of  subjecting  eveij* 
tlung  to  a  constraining  necessity.  In  fisict,  however,  he  proceeds  m 
precisely  the  same  principle  with  tiieolo^ans  of  Gottscnalk's  besL 
since  he  too  assumes  that  it  is  only  by  Hie  grace  which  God  oomnnn» 
cates  to  the  elect,  the  corrupt  will  can  be  awakened  to  goodness.  Bui 
he  is  deceived  in  his  notions  of  freedom  and  of  ability,  by  suppora^ 
man  free  within  his  own  individuality,  and  by  ascriUng  even  to  &Iim 
man  the  ability  for  good,  though  this  ability  can  only  come  into  aetuil 
exercise  through  the  influence  of  that  grace.  He  emfdoys  an  ilhisin^ 
tion  which  sets  his  view  of  the  matter  m  a  clear  light.  As  a  man  k 
the  dark,  though  he  possesses  the  ability  to  see  with  his  eyes,  yet  sees 
nothing,  till  the  light  comes  to  him  from  without,  so  is  it  with  the  eo9* 
rupt  wiU,  till  the  light  of  divine  mercy  shine  upon  it.*  And  so  he  sajs 
in  another  place,  ^at  the  will  of  man  has  not  a  fiilse,  but  a  true  fire^ 
dom,  thougn  this  freedom  itself  is  so  impaired  by  the  oonsequenoei 
of  the  first  sin,  as  to  be  wanting  in  tiie  will  to  do  good,  or  if  it  wiU  to 
do  good,  in  the  ability  to  accomplish  the  good ;  but  still  there  ever  r^ 
mains  a  certain  natiural  freed<Hn,  which  manifests  itself  in  tlie  innato 
longing  after  blessedness.' 

Following  out  the  conceptions  thus  defined,  he  must  assuredly,  if  hi  * 
had  cleai-Iy  understood  what  (xottschalk  meant,  and  instead  of  ace» 
ing  him  of  conclusions  he  never  admitted,  allowed  him  to  ezperieiiat 
common  justice,  have  aereed  with  him  in  his  results  respecting  pi^ 
destination,  grace,  and  lree>will.  His  own  doctrine  concerning  God,^ 
concerning  the  creation,  and  oonceming  sin,  did  in  truth  really  lead  to 
the  result  of  contemplating  everything,  good  and  evil,  as  a  neceesaiv 
evolution  from  Grod,  though  certainly  he  had  never  dbtinctiy  avowts 
this  to  his  own  mind ;  and  the  illogical  method  oommon  to  the  leamal 
of  these  times,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Servatus  Lupus,  would  reD» 
der  the  possibility  of  self-deception  here  extremely  easy.  But  tluit 
which,  beyond  question,  constitutes  an  essential  difference  betwesB 
John  Scotus  and  his  opponents,  nay,  his  fellow-combatants  also,  is  Ui 
doctrine  concerning  the  mode  of  the  divine  punishments,  and  his  doe* 

'  Vid.  De  praedestinat  c.  XVUL  f  S.  torn  infinnte  rolnnUtit  sanando  aperit  il 

'  C.  IV.  §  S.    Sicut  enim  homo  io  den-  ad  ae  oontemplandam  bonis  operibns  pt^ 

tiasimU  tencbris  positus  habeiu  sensum  Ti-  gando  idonenm  fiicit. 

dendi  qaidem  nihil  ridit,  quia  nihil  potest  '  Manente  tamen  adhnc  natnrali  libi^ 

Tidere  antequam  extrinsecus  vcniat  lax,  tate,  quae  intelligitar  beatitndinis  vppftilMf 

qnam   etiam  adhuc  claiuis  oculis  sentit,  qui  ei  natQFaliter  insitns  est. 

apertis  vero  et  earn  et  in  ea  cnncta  drcnm-  ^  Although  he  says  in  his  woik  onpm 

posita  conspicit^etc  voluntas  hominisquam*  destination  (c  V.  \  5):  Kon  enim  Vtm 

din  originafis  pcccati  proprionunqae  umbra  omniom    bcmornm  causa  est   nocessaii^ 

tegituTf  ipsias  caligine  impeditur.     Dum  sicut  ienis  ardendi,  sol  calefaciendi,  iUa» 

antem  lux  diviiui6  misericordiae  illuxeriti  minaiMi,  aut  coactiya,  ut  tensns  donoMnil 

non  solum  noctcm  poccatorum  omnima  sitis  bibendi,  sed  est  rolontaria,  ut  sa^' 

eorumque  reatum  dcstruit,  sed  etiam  obtai*  sapientis,  ratio  ntiodaaatif  iiaulilff. 
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trine  concenung  the  restoration,  which  last,  to  be  sure,  does  not  hold 
in  this  book  so  prominent  a  place,  as  in  the  work  containing  his  entire 
il^Btem. 

Hinkmar  was  compelled  to  regret  that  he  had  called  into  the  field 
a  champion  of  this  character,^  and  he  soon  renounced  all  connection 
with  him  ;  for  many  weak  spots  were  thus  laid  open  to  the  friends  of 
Grottschalk's  doctrine,  who  were  not  slow  in  detecting  the  heresies 
oontained  in  the  book  of  John  Scotus.     Archbishop  Wenilo  of  Sens 

Iublished  nineteen  propositions  from  that  book,  which  he  denounced  as 
eretical.  Prudentius,  bishop  of  Troyes,  and  Florus,  a  deacon  at 
Lyons,  were  thus  drawn  to  write  against  them.  Prudentius  finds  it 
offensive  in  John  Scotus  to  maintain,  that  God's  working  was  one  with 
Us  being.  From  thence,  he  said,  it  might  be  inferred,  that  every- 
Ibing  in  the  world  which  presents  itself  as  a  working  of  God  is  one 
with  his  being ;  and  it  perhaps  floated  before  his  mind,  that  this  would 
lead  to  a  pantheistic  hypothesis,  irreconcilable  with  God's  holiness.^ 
The  several  attributes  of  God  which  are  one  with  his  essence,  as 
truth,  justice,  goodness,  he  held  to  be  quite  different  from  tiie  facts 
which  are  relatively  predicated  of  him,  as  his  foreknowledge  and  pre- 
destination, denoting  some  relation  of  God  to  thmgs  without  his  own 
easence.^  JPrudentius  concluded  his  work  by  saying,  that  he  would  not, 
IB  yet,  pronounce  the  anathema  on  John  Scotus,  but  he  woiild  ear- 
Mstiy  entreat  him  to  return  to  t^e  purity  of  the  Christian  faith.  The 
deacon  Florus  undertook  a  more  complete  refutation  of  the  doctrines 
'  of  John  Scotus,  attacking  him  rather  with  arguments  of  dogmatical 
speculation,  while  Prudentius  confined  himself  for  the  most  part  to 
testimonies  from  the  church  fathers.  He  admitted  that  in  God  his 
attributes  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  one  with  his  being ;  but  he 
tbought  it  dangerous  to  assert,  that  Grod's  predestination  and  fare- 
huawledge  are  one  with  his  being.^  With  greater  vehemence  he  re- 
pelled as  blasphemous  the  assertion,  that  evil  and  sin  were  non- 
entities ;  and  therefore  could  not  be  objects  of  the  divine  knowledge.^ 
Such  an  assertion  seemed  to  him  firaught  with  practical  mischief,  as  it 
iroold  naturally  lead  men  to  think  of  sin  as  a  trifling  evil.o  Conform- 
ably to  the  principles  laid  down  by  Augustin,  respecting  the  relation  of 
Mtoral  things  to  divine,  he  too  asserted  that  the  first  man,  in  his  state 

*  He  himself  complained  some  time  af-  somewhat  donbtfdUy  on  this  point :  Utmm 
Ivwards  of  the  pnltes  Scotomm.  rero,  sicnt  dicitur,  Deos  substantialiter  did 

*  Velnt  Dei  essentia  praedicantnr  ocd-  possit  praescientia,  iudicet  secundum  ratio- 
40|  in  errorem  inductio,  morbi,  fames,  nau-  aem  et  r^gulam  fidei  qui  potest,  nobis  ta- 
frlffia,  insidiae,  et  alia  complura,  quae  in  men  videtur,  quod  non  ita  possit  did  do 
S^nis  elogiis  indita  prudentium  nullus  illo  nisi  rel  mendaciter  rel  nimis  inusitate, 
^norat  T.  I.  f.  218.  non  est  aliud  illi  esse  et  aliud  praescire. 

'  Unius  quoque,  nt  desipis,  ejusdemque  p.  591. 

Tidelidt  naturae  non  sunt,  quia  nulla  auc-  *  Pag.  642. 

toritate  Dei  natura  praescientia  vel  prae-  '  Iste  ergo,  qui  tm  assidue  didt  et  re- 

itttinatio  nuncupatur.  pag.  404.  petit  peccata  nihil  esse,  quid  aliud  conatnr 

^  Yet  constrained,  perhaps,  on  the  one  agere  diabolo  instigante,  nisi  ut  ea  quasi 

knd  by  &e  force  of  his  premises,  while  he  leviget  in  oordibns  anditorum,  ut  non  do- 

ftftred  on  the  other  hand  the  oondusions  leant,  non  agnoscant,  quanto  malo  tenean- 

t»  which  they  led,  he  explains  himself  tar.  p.  671. 
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of  innocence,  and  with  a  moral  nature  still  nnpeirerted,  needed  difiat 
grace  in  order  to  perseverance  in  goodness.' 

While  he  censured  John  Scotus  on  account  of  his  abuse  of  iht 
worldly  sciences,  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  so  &r  misled  by  the  nal 
of  the  polemic,  as  to  discard  them  as  useless  in  themselves  to  fli^ 
ology ;  but  he  had  the  discretion  to  distingmsh  the  right  use  of  iheiB| 
in  investigating  truth,  from  that  abuse.  He  onlv  demanded,  tint 
everything  should  be  tried  by  the  test  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Bui 
at  the  same  time  he  declared,  that  in  order  rightiy  to  understand  aad 
apply  Scripture  truth,  it  was  not  enou^  to  study  the  letter  alone,  bol 
that  the  mward  illumination  of  a  Christian  temper  was  also  nh 
quired.  The  holy  Scriptures  themselves  could  not  be  rightly  unde^ 
stood  and  profitably  read,  unless  faith  in  Christ  first  existed  in  thi 
heart  of  the  reader,  so  that  the  truth  might  be  rightly  apprehendeA 
by  means  of  that,  or  unless  faith  in  Chnst  was  truly  sou^t,  aaA 
found  m  them  by  the  light  wluch  cometh  from  above.* 

To  meet  these  antagonists,  ICnkmar  was  now  compelled  to  look 
round  for  new  allies.  Gottschalk  had,  at  some  earlier  period,  askei 
assistance  of  Amulo,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  sent  him  his  conlis^ 
sions.  This  person  adopted  Gottschalk's  doctrine,  as  understood  hf 
himself.  Incapable  of  judg^g  without  prejudice,  he  belonged  to  mi 
class  who  adopted  the  milder  views  of  the  Augustinian  scheme,  or  hi 
viewed  the  whole  subject  through  the  glass  which  had  been  put  ioM 
his  hand  by  archbishop  Hinkmar.  He  accused  Gk)ttschalk  of  actuaDjf 
asserting  that,  which  was  commonly  imputed  to  him  by  his  opponent 
only  as  an  inference  from  his  doctrines.  But  at  the  same  time,  hs 
distinguished  himself  by  the  gentieness  with  which  he  treated  cot 
whom  he  supposed  to  have  erred  from  the  truth.  In  the  letter  hf 
which  he  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  renounce  his  dangercMi 
errors^  he  addressed  him  as  a  beloved  brother,  to  whom  he  wished 
every  blessing  he  desired  for  lumself.^  He  transmitted  this  letter  fttf 
Gottschalk  to  archbishop  Hinkmar,  and  manifestiy  it  was  his  deenre  tt 
effect  a  reconciliation  between  them ;  but  he  went  on  a  suppodtiQai 
which  could  never  be  realized,  that  GottschaUE  could  be  maae  to  set 
the  offensive  points  in  his  doctrine.  When  archbishop  Amulo  had  ■• 
expressed  himself,  Hinkmar  might  hope  to  find  in  him  an  ally  in  tht 
contest  with  his  new  opponents.  In  union  with  a  bishop  of  his  dkh 
cese,  of  the  same  mina  with  himself,  bishop  Pardulus  of  Laon,  be 
addressed  to  him,  and  to  the  church  at  Lyons,  in  the  year  858,  two 
letters  concerning  Gottschalk  and  his  doctrine,  and  to  these  addid 
also  the  letter  written  by  arohUshop  Babaaus  Maurus  on  the 


'  Lioct  nataraliter  illnd  homini  ioMnie-  ntiir  ei  D«o  Ulumiiuuite  inrtaitam,  p 

riti  quaado  eum  creavit  ntiqiM  bonun  et  718. 

bona  Yoluntato  praeditam,  tamen  et  tmus  '  Agobardi  opeia  ed.  Bains.  T.  U  |b 

indigebat  gratia  cooditoru,  nt  ia  bono,  qno  149. 

czeatos  fuerat,  permaaeret.  p.  629.  ^  Quod  antem  non  tolmn  fratrem,  aii 

'  Nisi  aut  fides  Christi  praeoedat  ia  ooide  eftiam  dikctiwimiiin  dico,  Dominat  aofi^ 

legends,  iter  qaem  veraciter  intelligaotor,  quia  te  fideUter  diligo,  hoc  cUm  capiia% 

ant  ipsa  tides  Chrisd  in  eis  fideliter  quae-  qnod  et  mihi,  ande  et  salutem  tibi  rerad- 

9  ter  opto,  praefentem  paricer  et  ftumaiB. 
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Mbjects  to  Notting,  bishop  of  Verona.  But  meanwhHe  archbishop 
Amulo  had  died,  and  his  successor,  Remi^us,  took  up  the  matter  in  a 
Hhj  altogether  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  Hinkmar.  In  a  letter 
written  in  the  name  of  the  church  at  Ljons,  in  reply  to  that  of  Hink- 
mar,' he  condemned  the  uiyust  and  cruel  treatment  of  Gottschalk  in 
language  which  breathed  ahke  the  spirit  of  justice  and  of  gentleness. 
**  Let  the  judges  themselves  reflect  —  stud  he  —  whether  they  exer- 
eised  that  moderation  and  Christian  charity,  which  should  ever  be 
expected  from  a  spiritual  tribunal,  composed  of  priests  and  monks  ?"a 
Their  mode  of  conducting  themselves  towards  Oottschalk,  he  sud, 
iras  regarded  with  universal  abhorrence  ;3  for  before  this,  all  heretics 
had  been  refuted  and  convicted  by  words  and  reasons.^  In  con- 
demning Gottschalk's  doctrine  of  predestmation,  men  condemned  not 
that  unhappy  monk,  but  the  very  truth  of  the  church  itself.^  Instead 
of  adjudging  to  the  flames  a  confession,  which  contained  not  so  much 
Us  doctrines  as  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  they  should  first  have 
examined  it  with  Christian  charity  and  deliberation.*  If  it  were  true, 
fliat  Gottschalk  had  used  insulting  language  to  the  bishops,  that 
indeed  was  an  inexcusable  ofience,  and  deserved  to  be  punished ;  but 
U  had  better  have  been  done  hy  othere  than  by  themselves.  Moreover, 
a  benevolent  pity  shoukl  have  constrained  them  to  shorten,  or  at  least 
to  tender  more  supportable,  tiie  long  and  inhuman  confinement  to 
which  he  was  subjected  for  so  many  years,  so  as  to  gain  over  by  love 
Mid  the  spirit  of  meekness  the  brother  for  whom  Christ  died,  rather 
than  to  abridge  his  days  by  excessive  grief.^ 

In  reference  to  the  two  contested  questions,  whether  the  declaration, 
^  God  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  was  to  be  understood  without 
q;aalification,^  or  with  such  an  one  as  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predesti- 
nation required ;  whether  Christ  died  for  all  men,  or  only  for  the  elect ; 
-—in  referenda  to  these  questions,  Remigius  declared  indeed,  that  his 
own  opinion  agreed  with  the  particularistic  view ;  yet  he  proposed,  as 
Servatus  Lupus  had  done  before  him,  as  a  compromise  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  that  on  tiiis  point  every  man  might  freely  enjoy  his  own  opin- 
MQ,  and  tiiat  neither  party  should  condemn  the  other ;  ance  notiung 
lied  been  decided  on  the  subject  by  the  church,— -and  a  diflbrence  ex- 
isted in  the  declarations  of  Scripture  as  well  as  in  the  interpretationa 
of  tiiem  by  approved  church  teachers. 

'  In  Maaguin  Vindiciae  praedeflt  et  gra-        *  In  hac  re  dolemns  non  illam  miseraM- 
tlfte  T.  II.  p.  II.  lem,  sed  eodesiasticam  veritatem  esse  dam- 

*  Sed  et  de  ipsis  flagellis  et  caedibnt,    natam. 

qaibQs  secnndum  refnilam  S.  Benedicti  di*  *  Sensoi  illi  non  ignibos  damnandi,  sed 

otor  adjudicata.s,  qaibas  ct  omnino  fcrtur  pia  et  paciflca  inqaisitione  tnictandi. 

atrocissime    ct    absque    nlla  misericordia  '  Ut  frater,  pro  qao  Christus  mortnns 

pftene  usque  ad  mortem  dilaoeratuSf  quae  est,  per  caritatem  et  spiritum  manAuetudi* 

aoderatio  et  mcnMura  juxta  pieuteni  eo  nis  potins  locraretar,  qnam  abnndantloii 

desiasticam  et  sn(;erdotal«m  sive  monachal  tristitia  absorberetur. 

km  verccundi'im  sen-ari  debucrit,  ipsi  po-  '  The  forced  interpretations  of  this  pas- 

~is  apud  se  dijudiccnt.  p  107.  sage  which  we  noticed  in  the  case  of  Ser> 

'  Omiics  non  solum  dolent,  sed  etiam  vatns  Lupus,  were  resorted  to  also  hj  Re- 

Brrent.  p.  109.  migius.  1.  c  p.  86. 

*  Cum  omncs  retro  haeretid  rerbis  et 
difpnUUtonibus  victi  atque  convicti  sunt 
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Wlien  Hinkmar  perceived  that  the  number  of  his  opponents  conlai* 
nallj  increased,  he  resolved  to  oppose  them  bj  a  resort  to  ecdesiasfr 
cal  authoritj,  and  in  a  second  synod  at  Chiersy  caoscfd  four  propofr 
tions  to  be  drawn  up  in  opposition  to  the  Gottschalkian  doctrine,  b 
thes<*.  four  propositions,  the  principles  of  the  Augustinian  system  wwi 
also  adopted  as  the  points  of  departure.  To  the  first  man  was  ascribsd 
a  free-will  by  which  he  could  have  persevered  in  original  righteooi* 
nes8J  Through  the  abuse  of  this  free-will,  the  first  man  sinned,  aaA 
thereby  all  mankind  became  a  mass  of  perdition,  (massa  perditionis)^ 
Out  of  this  mass,  a  good  and  righteous  God  elected,  according  to  mi 
foreknowledge,  those,  whom  by  his  grace  he  foreordained  to  etemd 
life,  and  far  whom  he  foreoitldned  eternal  life.  As  to  those  on  tilt 
other  hand  whom  by  a  sentence  of  justice  he  left  in  the  mass  of 
ruptiou,  he  foreknew  that  they  would  perish,  though  he  by  no 
predestinated  them  to  this  that  they  must  perish.  But  no  doabi  en 
the  principle  of  justice  he  foreordained  for  them  eternal  puniahmenL 
Hence  there  is  but  one  predestination  of  Ood  referring  either  to  tilt 
gift  of  grace,  or  to  the  retribution  of  justice  —  and  this  farm  of  exprt^ 
sion  constitutes  precisely  the  point  of  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  tki 
praedcstinatio  duplex.  The  second  mam  difference  here  expressed 
consists  in  the  principles :  God  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved ;  Chxiit 
died  for  the  salvation  of  all  men,  —  which  propositions,  however,  ars 
necessarily  modified  by  their  connection  with  that  first  propositicm,  ani 
in  the  system  of  Hinkmar,  as  in  that  of  Rabanus  Maurus,  are  to  be 
derstood  only  under  this  limitation. 

To  these  decrees  the  second  synod  at  Valence  in  855  opposed  n 
other  capitula.  In  these,  a  two-fold  predestination  in  the  sense  alt 
ready  defined  was  asserted ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  most  poa- 
tively  declared,  that  the  sin  of  men  had  its  sole  ground  in  the  w3 
of  the  first  man,  and  of  his  posterity,  that  it  was  solely  an  ob- 
ject of  divine  foreknowledge.  Moreover  reprobation  was  attributed  to 
man's  guilt,  and  to  God,  only  as  a  just  sentence.^  The  doctrine  was 
expressly  condemned,  that  Christ  died  for  unbelievers ;  yet  the  ]nte!^ 
est  in  behalf  of  the  objective  validity  of  the  sacraments,  which  was  of 
so  much  moment  in  the  church  system  of  doctrine,  led  them  to  insert 
in  the  fifth  canon  the  additional  clause  ^^  that  the  whole  multitude  of 
believers,  bom  again  of  water  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  thereby  truly 
incorporated  into  the  church,  has  according  to  the  apostolical  doctrine 

*  It  deserves  to  bo  noticed  how  impor-  nulla  rationalifl  crcatura,  scilicet  nee  aiif»* 
tant  to  the  other  side  was  the  proposition  lica  nee  hiunana  iinquam  potnit  aot  poteil 
by  no  moans  denied  by  Hinkmar,  that  even  vel  poterit  in  justitia  et  sanctitate  esse,  mi^ 
in  the  original  state,  free-will  might  act  in  nere  atque  persistere,  ita  primus  homo,  d^ 
the  pood  only  as  an  organ  of  divine  grace,  finitar  liben  arbitrii  a  Deo  conditas,  taa- 
Bcmigius,  aR'hbishop  of  Lyons,  in  his  tract  qaam  per  ipsam  tantnmmodo  wrbitriom  B- 
De  tencnda  veritate  scripturae  sacrae,  which  benim  in  sanctitate  et  jnstitia  potnkNt 
he  wrote  in  opposition  to  those  four  decreet,  permanere.  c.  III.  p.  182. 
objects  to  them  especially  that  in  the  first  ■  C.  II.  Nee  ipsos  malos  ideo  perii^ 
Capitnlum,  this  ability  is  attributed  to  free-  quia  boni  esse  non  potuemnt,  sed  quia  bo- 
will  without  any  mention  of  grace,  on  the  ni  esse  nolnemnt,  suoqne  vitio  in  maoi 
principle  of  the  originaMs  justitia.  Hoc  nos  damnationis  vel  merito  originali  vel  etita 
primum  in  eis  mo  vet,  quod  absque  ttlla  actoali  permansemnt 
oommemoratione  gratiae  Dei,  line  qua 
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been  baptized  into  Christ,  and  pnrified  by  his  blood  firom  an ;  for  in 
imth  their  regeneration  would  not  be  a  real  one,  were  not  their  re- 
demption a  real  one.  It  was  as  necessary  to  assume  this,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  doubt  the  reality  of  the  sacraments.  Yet  out  of  the  mul- 
titude of  believers  and  redeemed  some  attcuned  to  everlasting  blessed- 
ness, because  by  the  grace  of  God  tiiey  persevered  faithfully  in  their 
redemption,  but  others  never  attained  to  the  actual  enjoyment  of  eter- 
nal bUss,  because  they  would  not  persevere  in  the  blessedness  of  the 
&ith  received  at  the  beginning,  but  rather  firustrated  the  grace  of  re- 
demption and  rendered  it  of  no  effect,  by  erroneous  doctrine  or  a 
wicked  life."  With  regard  to  grace,  it  was  determined,  that  without 
it  no  rational  creature  could  lead  a  blessed  life,  thus  in  these  public 
determinations  also  the  need  of  grace  was  not  supposed  to  arise  m  the 
first  place  from  sin,  but  from  the  natural  and  necessary  relation  of  the 
creature  to  tiie  Creator.  Furthermore  the  absurd  and  foolish  errors, 
as  they  are  called,  of  Scotus,  were  particularly  condemned.^  It  was 
intended  afterwards,  at  an  assembly  held  at  Savonnieres  (apud  Sapo- 
narias)  in  the  suburbs  of  Toul,  to  agree  upon  some  common  system  of 
doctrine  on  the  contested  points ;  but  no  such  agreement  was  ever  ar- 
med at.  True,  there  was  no  difference  between  the  two  parties  re- 
specting the  substantial  doctrines  of  faith ;  and  could  they  have  come 
to  a  mutual  understanding  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  terms,  the 
parties  would  have  been  led,  unless  prevented  by  more  deep«eated 
Muses,  to  an  agreement  in  doctrine ;  for  both  certainly  were  agreed  in 
adopting  the  Augustinian  system,  with  all  the  consequences  that  flow- 
ed from  it.  But  while  each  party  clung  to  its  own  formularies  as  the 
only  correct  ones,  and  refused  to  depart  from  them  at  any  price,  the 
possibility  of  coming  to  an  understancUng  on  the  points  of  difference  by 
%  distinct  explication  of  the  whole  subject  of  dispute,  was  out  of  the 
^estion ;  besides,  the  tenacity  with  which  these  formularies  were  held, 
was  due  in  part  to  other  motives,  on  one  side,  to  the  interest  for  dog- 
natical  consistency  in  the  system  of  absolute  predestination ;  on  the 
ether,  to  the  interest  for  Chnstian  universaUty  in  the  doctrines  of  di- 
tine  grace  and  redemption,  which  universality  could,  to  be  sure,  with 
tiie  views  entertained  by  its  advocates  be  held  only  in  appearance, 
once  the  system  of  predestination,  from  beginning  to  end,  stood  in  con- 
tradiction with  it.  The  want  of  scientific  method  and  logical  clearness 
in  the  disputants,  the  habit  of  appealing  in  disputes  to  citations  from 
the  church  fathers,  rather  than  to  rational  arguments,  all  this  served 
to  lengthen  out  the  contention  about  forms  of  expression,  leaving  no 
chance  of  condng  to  an  understanding  about  the  essential  contents  of 
tbe  thoughts.  The  last  event  in  this  controversy,  was  the  publication 
by  Hinkmar  of  a  work  on  predestination,  composed  in  defence  of  the 
wur  capitula  drawn  up  at  Chiersy.  The  deficiencies  just  mentioned 
clove  to  Hinkmar,  in  a  remarkable  degree  ;  and  connected  with  them 
was  the  extreme  prolixity  and  diffiiseness  of  his  style.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  he  could  talk  the  longer  on  these  disputed  questions^ 

*  C  YI.:  InepUs  qoMstianeiilM  et  edUm  paeiM  iUralas  Sootonimqiie poltaf. 
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without  coming  any  nearer  towards  resolving  the  difierent  forms  6[et 
pression  into  a  difference  contained  within  the  conceptioDS  themselyei. 
Thus  the  dispute  was  handed  down  to  the  following  centuries.  Al- 
though in  truth  no  material,  dogmatical  difference  was  lying  at  bottoBi 
yet  such  a  difference  might  finsJly  have  been  evolved  as  ihe  result  cf 
the  dispute ;  but  as  the  case  was  it  certainly  proved  of  great  pradicd 
importance,  when  the  doctrines  that  God  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved, 
that  Christ  died  for  all,  were  made  prominent  points  of  reli^ous  nt 
struction,  and  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination  was  thrown  man 
into  the  back-ground  of  the  religious  consciousness. 

A  controversy  of  still  greater  importance  arose  in  the  ninth  centnij 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Supper. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  in  tracing  the  history  of  doctrines  m 
tiie  preceding  periods,  that  the  constant  tendency  to  confound  the  Wr 
temal  thing  with  its  external  form  had  in  the  earliest  times  prevailed 
to  a  remarkable  degree  in  the  mode  of  apprehending  the  doctrine  cf 
the  sacraments  generally,  and  that  of  the  Holy  Supper  in  particular, 
by  virtue  of  which  tendency  the  divine  element  that  filled  the  reli^Mxa 
consciousness  in  the  whole  transaction,  was  transferred  to  the  outwaid 
sign ;  so  that  the  latter  came  to  be  considered  as  the  bearer  of  a  dh 
vine  power  communicated  by  the  consecrating  words  of  the  priesti. 
Thus  with  the  Holy  Supper  was  connected  an  idea  of  the  inter-peo^ 
tration  of  the  bread  and  wine  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  sensible  element  presented  itself  to  devotion  simply  ae 
the  bearer  of  the  suj)ematural,  the  predominant  reference  in  the  n^ 
^ous  consciousness  was  to  the  sui)eniatural  alone,  while  the  natord 
was  almost  wholly  overlooked,  or  rather  tlie  natural  element  appeared 
to  the  religious  consciousness  as  already  transfigured  in  the  reflected 
light  of  the  higher  essence  on  which  the  religious  mind  was  exclusiv^ 
fixed.  Thus  it  might  happen,  that  to  religious  intuition  the  substaaoe 
of  the  bread  and  wine  would  bo  lost  in  the  idea  of  the  present  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  which  was  hero  contemplated  as  the  only  red 
thing ;  and  thus  was  formed  an  intuitive  habit  of  regarding  the  bread 
and  wine  as  transfoimed  into  the  body  and  blood  dT  Christ.  In  the 
preceding  periods,  several  gradations  from  the  more  spiritual  to  the 
more  sensuous  mode  of  apprehending  the  sacred  ordinance  had  existed 
among  Christians,  ^vithout  being  separately  evolved  in  consciousno* 
to  any  such  antagonism  as  seriously  to  disturb  Christian  fellowshqu 
But  in  this  period,  and  in  the  Western  church,  the  predominant  t^ 
dency  to  sensualize  tlie  objects  of  religicais  faith,  the  inclination  to  the 
magical  in  religion,  the  idea  of  a  sacerdotal  oiticr  in  the  Christian 
church  corresponding  to  the  priesthood  of  the  Old  Testament;  and 
connected  with  this  the  notion  of  a  sacrificial  function  belonmni;  to  the 
new  order  of  priesthood,  all  contributed  to  open  the  way  for  a  general 
admission  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  although  this  could 
not  be  brought  about  without  a  previous  struggle  with  the  opi)08ite  and 
more  spiritual  mode  of  apprehending  the  eucharist,  a  stniggle  which  the 
culture  of  the  Carolingian  age  was  eminently  calculated  to  call  forth. 
Pa%chaduB  Madberty  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Corbie,  who,  in  the 
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year  831,  composed,  for  Ids  disciple  Placidius,^  a  work  in  which  he 
aimed  to  set  forth  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Supper,*  was  the 
first  to  expound  and  defend  at  length  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 
In  this  tract  he  expressly  rejects  the  opinion  held,  as  he  says,  by 
some,  that  the  eucharist  consists  only  in  a  spiritual  communion  of  the 
BOol  with  the  Redeemer,  for  its  own  S{nritual  benefit.3  This  to  him 
seemed  not  enough,  since  assuredly  the  eflfects  of  the  redemption 
reached  not  merely  to  the  soul,  but  also  to  the  entire  man.  He  stands 
up  for  the  idea,  which  had  prevailed  from  the  earlier  times,  of  a  spir> 
itaal  and  bodily  communion  with  Christ,  whereby  the  body  was  sap- 
posed  to  receive  an  imperishable  principle  of  life,  preparatory  to  the 
resurrection.  But  the  new  thing  in  his  doctrine  was,  that  by  virtue  of 
the  consecration,  by  a  miracle  of  almighty  power,  the  substance  of  the 
bread  and  wine  became  converted  into  the  substance  of  the  body  and 
Uood  of  Christ,  so  that  beneath  the  sensible,  outward  emblems  of  the 
bread  and  wine,  another  substance  was  still  present.  The  principle 
<m  which  he  starts,  and  which  was  the  predominating  one  in  Ins  whole 
mode  of  religious  intuition,  is  that  the  will  of  God,  being  the  original 
esiose  of  all  created  things,  must  ever  remain  tiie  sole  cause  of  the 
dianges  which  take  place  in  them.  Although  a  miracle  therefore 
may  seem  to  be  something  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature,  yet  in 
reality  it  is  not  so ;  because  the  very  essence  of  nature  consists  ui  the 
obedience  of  all  things  to  the  divine  laws.^  Accordingly  we  must  be- 
Keve  that,  since  Grod  has  so  willed  it,  under  the  outward,  phenomenal 
forms  of  the  bread  and  the  wine  (sub  figura  panis  et  vini)  are  present 
file  body  and  the  blood  of  Christ  after  the  consecration.  ^^  If  thou 
believest  in  the  miracle  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  thou 
most  believe  also  in  the  miracle  which  is  wrought  by  the  same  divine 
power  through  the  words  of  the  priest.  The  same  body  is  here  present  as 
tiiat  in  which  Christ  was  bom,  suffered,  arose,  and  ascended  to  heaven. 
Simply  to  avoid  giving  any  shock  to  the  senses,  while  an  opportunity  is 
ibnushed  for  the  exercise  of  faith,  the  miracle  is  performed  after  a 
Iddden  manner,  discernible  only  to  faith,  under  the  still  subsisting  out- 
ward forms  of  color,  taste,  and  touch.  That  which  the  senses  here 
perceive,  and  that  which  is  done  in  a  sensible  manner,  is  the  symbd. 
That  which  is  wrought  secretly  under  tins  image  or  sjrmbol,  and  that 
wfaioh  faith  perceives,  is  the  truth,  the  reality.  It  belongs  to  the 
essence  of  a  sacrament,  to  which  class  he  reckons  baptism,  and  the 


*  Cognomen  of  the  abbot  Warm  of  Cor-  also  in  the  controYersy  on  the  qncstion, 
TOT.  whether  Christ  was  not  bom  in  the  same 

'  De  Sacramento  corporis  et  sangainis  way  as  all  other  men.    Quia  non  ex  natnra 

ChriitL renmi  divinae  leges  pendent,  sed  ex  diri- 

'  *  C.  XIX :  Non  sicut  quidam  volunt,  an-  nis  Icgibns  naturae  leges  manare  proban* 

ima  tola  hoc  mysterio  pascitur.  tur.    On  the  other  hand,  the  monk  Ka- 

*  Qaotienslibet  Tidetur  qaasi  contra  na-  tramnos,  of  Corbie,  maintained,  that  it  was 
tnam  aliqatd  evenire,  quodammodo  non  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  true  birth  and 
eontra  naturam  est.  quia  poti.<simam  rcmm  a  tmc  incarnation  of  Christ  on  any  other 
aataracreaturammhoohaYicteximinm^uta  supposition  than  that  the  birth  of  Christ 
qso  est,  semper  ejus  obtem^ieret  jussis.  was  after  the  same  kind  with  that  of  every 
This  principle  of  uncompromising  supra-  other  man.  See  the  two  writings  in  D'Ach* 
natnrilism  JPaschasius  lUdbert  expressed  eiy  Bj^egia,  T.  L 
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chrism  (confirmation), I  that  the  divine  operation  should  take  place  in- 
vigiblj,  under  cover  of  that  which  is  presented  visibly  to  the  senaei. 
Believers  would  not  receive  the  body  of  Christ  in  a  true  and  real  man- 
ner, were  it  7wt  given  to  them  under  this  covering.  He  cites  instancety 
however,  where,  for  the  removal  of  doubts  or  to  satisfy  the  eameit 
longmg  of  individuals,  instead  of  the  bread  and  wine,  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  were  presented  perceptibly  to  the  sense,  but  afbn^ 
wards,  at  the  distribution  by  the  priest,  again  resumed  their  previooB 
covering.8  Such  stories,  evidencing  the  power  of  popular  credulitf, 
were  well  calculated  to  react  powerfully  back  upon  ttie  same. 

Again,  it  was  his  opinion,  that  as  behevers  were  by  this  sacramait 
to  be  raised  above  things  sensible  to  things  divine,  so  if  they  weie 
really  filled  with  the  spirit  of  God,  the  divine  life  would  react  to  purgs 
the  senses,  so  that  they  would  seem  to  perceive  nothing  but  the  diviiM 
and  heavenly.^  We  mark  here,  how  a  certain  transcendental  bent  of 
religious  feeling,  operating  to  repress  the  understanding,  might  find  iii 
satisfaction  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  Radbert  endeavored 
to  prove  the  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  eucharis^ 
and  the  necessity  of  partaking  of  it,  in  order  to  attain  to  eternal  lift, 
from  the  well-known  passage  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  John.  And  we 
see  from  the  way  in  which  he  expresses  himself  on  the  subject,^  that  bk 
his  times,  the  communion  as  weU  as  the  baptism  of  infants  still  pie* 
vailed.  But  we  ako  see,  how  through  the  more  clearly  developed  con- 
sciousness of  the  relation  of  the  two  sacraments  to  each  other,  the  cuf* 
tom  of  infant-communion  would  gradually  become  obsolete.  The  ques- 
tion arose,  whether  in  the  case  of  those  which  died  before  partaking 
of  the  eucharist,  any  injury  would  be  entailed  by  this  omisdon— • 
which  he  answered  in  the  negative,  because  such  infants  being  placed 
in  communion  with  Christ  by  baptism,  attained  immediately  to  ttie  in- 
tuition of  him  in  their  state  of  purity  to  which  they  had  come  by  that 
sacrament.^ 

The  work  of  Paschasius  Radbert,  being  the  first  in  the  Western 
church  in  which  this  doctrine  was  so  distinctly  expressed,  created  n 
great  sensation.  Men  found  in  the  writings  of  the  church  fathers,  paiw 
ticularly  of  Augustin,  much  which  seemed  to  conflict  with  such  n 
theory.  He  himself  was  afterwards  constrained  to  own,  that  nuaif 
doubted,^  whether  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist  was  the  saoM 
body  as  that  in  which  he  was  bom,  suffered  and  rose  again.     Frodd- 


*  It  may  be  certainly  gathered  from  his  do  illustrat,  ut  nihil  in  eis  nisi  divina 

own  language  (c.  Ilf.)  that  he  does  not  tiantur,  nihilqao  nisi  coelcstia. 

mention  these  three  simply  as  examples,  *  C.  XIX. 

but  that  he  was  accnstomed  to  designate  *  Kt  ideo  non  obesse  crcdimos,  eos 

them  by  the  name,  tJte  aacrammts.  cam  non  accepi^se  hujus  sacramenCi,  qofe 

'  C.  ^IV.  in  nullo  post  perceptam  yitam  dedinaTl- 

'  C.  II  :  Divinus  spiritus,  qui  in  nobis  runt  a  yia,  donee  pcrventum  est  ad  veriti* 

est,  etiam  per  eandem  gratiam  ampliatur  tern,  in  qua  scmpitema  et  vera  est  yrJUL 

eosdemque  scnsus  nostros  ad  ca  percipien-  c  XIX. 

da  instruit  et  componit,  ita  sane,  ut  non  so-  *  In  his  letter  to  the  monk  Frnd^gai^ 

lam  gustum  interius  ad  mystica  perducat,  opp.  Paris,  1618.  fol.  1619.    Qoaeris  £>n^ 

verum  et  yisum  atque  auditum,  nee  non  ex  qaa  malti  dabitant. 
odomtum  et  tactami  ita  tentis  qoodammo- 
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gard,  a  monk,  proposed  doubts  to  him  on  this  particular  point,  citing 
various  passages  from  Augustin,  which  had  at  first  occasioned  per- 
flezity  in  lus  own  mind  respecting  the  same  subject.  Paschalis  was 
persuaded,  that  all  doubts  would  be  removed  by  attending  to  Christ's 
words  at  the  institution,  and  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  John's  gospel, 
and  endeavored  to  explain  Augustin's  language  according  to  his  own 
view.  Not  all  certainly  to  whom  those  words  of  Paschasius  Radbert 
were  ofiensive,  had  the  same  positive  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  To 
many,  those  expressions  were  offensive  because  it  seemed  to  follow 
£rom  them,  that  Christ's  glorified  body  descended  to  the  earth,  and 
became  subject  to  sensible  affections.  They  held  fast  to  the  older 
Tiew,  that  as  the  divine  Logos  in  Christ  had  assumed  a  human  nature, 
80  in  the  Holy  Supper  he  assumed  immediately,  by  a  miracle  of  al- 
mighty  power,  a  body  under  the  forms  of  the  bread  and  wine,  which 
was  therefore  another  body  of  the  incarnate  Logos,  a  medium  for  the 
communication  of  a  divine  life.^ 

Sometime  after  the  year  844,  Paschasius  Radbert  dedicated  to  kmg 
Charles  the  Bald,  as  a  Christmas  gift,  a  second  edition  of  his  work  on 
ihe  Holy  Supper,  better  adapted  to  popular  use,9  requesting  him  to 
&vor  its  spread ;  and  that  monarch  perceiving  the  diversity  of  opinion 
on  this  subject  among  the  learned  sought  counsel  again  of  Batramnus, 
flie  monk  of  Corbie,  who  was  thus  led  to  write  his  work,  De  corpore  et 
aaagnine  Domini.  Without  mentioning  the  name  of  Paschasius  Rad- 
bert, who  was  his  own  abbot,  and  whom  therefore  he  could  not 
decently  offend,  he  entered  immediately  in  this  book  into  the  in- 
vestigation of  two  questions,  strictly  connected  with  Radbert's  doo- 

1  This  yiew  seoma  to  be  found  in  the  sily  find  a  point  of  coincidence  in  the  doo- 
■nonymous  tract,  belonging  to  these  times,  trine  of  the  eucharist,  as  it  was  then  taught 
whicn  has  been  published  by  Mabillon,  A  respectable  pagan  requested  this  aumor 
Aeca  sanct  O.  B.  Sacc.  IV.  1*.  II.  f.  592,  to  drink — as  it  was  the  custom  of  thehe»- 
and  in  which  he  thinks  that  he  recognizes  then  to  drink  to  the  honor  of  their  gods- 
tiie  letter  of  Rabanus  Maurus  to  the  abbot  in  illius  Dei  amore,  qui  de  yino  sanguinem 
Xgflo,  which  letter  was  written  in  opposi-  suum  facit.  It  seems  to  bo  assumed  also 
tfam  to  those  expressions  of  Paschasius  in  this  tract,  that  none  but  the  fidthfnl  r^ 
Badbert  We  beheve  we  see  this  yiew  ex-  ceiyed  the  body  of  Christ  The  same  per- 
pressed  in  the  following  words :  "■  Divinitas  haps  was  the  view,  from  which  Rabanus 
Terbi  fadt,  ut  nnum  sit  corpus  unius  agni,  Maurus  combatted  Paschasius  Radbert ; 
et  lioe  iddrco,  quia  et  illud  et  istud  yerum  see  his  Letters  to  Heribald,  bishop  of  Anx- 
est  corpus."  Itespcctin^  the  end  and  pur-  erre  ( Autissiodorcnsis),  published  under 
pose  of  the  communication  of  Christ  in  the  the  name  of  the  liber  pocnitentialis  in  Steu- 
eacfaarist  it  is  here  said :  *'  Ut  discant  nihil-  art  tomus  singularis  insignium  anctomm, 
alind  esnrire  quam  Christum,  nihil  sentire  Ingoldstadt  1616.  c.  33,  where  he  himself 
lUsi  Christum,  nihU  aliud  sapere,  non  aliun-  cites  his  own  letter  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
de  viyere,  non  aliud  esse  quam  corpus  eucharist,  probably  written  on  occasion  of 
Ghoristi."  A  remarkable  story  by  this  au-  these  controversies — and  which  has  not  as 
tlior,  who  had  perhaps  been  a  naissionary  yet  been  published, 
among  the  Buk^arians,  by  no  means  makes  *  The  address  to  the  king,  published  by 
it  clear,  that  a  large  number  of  the  Bulga-  Mabillon,  acta  sanctor.  O.  B.  Saec.  IV. 
llaaj  liad  not  as  yet  been  converted,  out  P.  IL  f.  135.  Hinc  inde,  ut  condignum 
nther  proves  the  opposite.  Christianity  est,  ad  superventura  did  dominici  festa  mis- 
most  have  already  produced  a  great  im-  suri  sunt  auri  ai^ntique  et  yasomm  di- 
preision  among  the  people;  hence  there  yersi  generis  munera,  variao  supellectelis 
Aad  arisen  amon^  the  rieathen  an  intermix-  yestium  omamenta  atque  phalerata  eqno- 
Ipre  of  pagAQ  *^  Cliristian  notions,  the  be-  mm  caeterommque  animaliom  quaeque 
Bef  in  Christ  as  a  god  among  the  other  praecipna. 
fodf,  and  the  pagan  views  mi^t  very  ea- 

42* 
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trine  of  the  Holy  Sapper ;  —  whether  the  bread  and  inne  when  eofr 
secrated  were  called  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  after  a  Bacramental,  im- 
proper manner  (in  mjsterio)  or  in  the  true  and  vroper  sense ;  aad 
whether  it  was  the  same  bodj  as  that  in  which  Ghnst  was  bom,  suflbfr 
ed,  and  rose  from  the  dead  7  The  two  questions  were  in  his  opiinoa 
closely  connected,  and  ought  to  be  examined  together.  The  oondfr 
sion  he  arrived  at  was  this :  either  the  change  which  takes  place  is 
the  outward  elements  in  the  eucharist,  is  a  sensuous,  senmblj  peroc» 
tible  change ;  in  which  case  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  must  also  M 
manifest  to  the  senses,  and  wherever  a  senable  perception  takes  plsce^' 
fjEuth  is  no  longer  required ;  or  the  change  which  here  transpires  is  a 
secret,  spiritual  one,  manifesting  itself  only  to  faith ;  and  liiat  whidi  is 
wrou^t  by  it,  is  something  spiritual  and  oivine,  which  only  ttie  innsr 
man  can  appropriate  by  faith.  The  bread  and  wine  then  are  not  tlis 
body  and  blood  of  Chnst  in  the  proper,  but  only  in  a  secret,  spiritoal 
sense ;  and  it  is  not  therefore  the  same  natural  body  of  Christ,  as  Hiil 
in  which  he  was  bom,  died,  and  rose  again,  but  it  is  this  body  in  an- 
other sense,  an  image  and  pledge  of  IJm  bod^.^  Ratramnus  now  eon- 
eluded  :  the  bread  and  wine  remain  after  bemg  consecrated  ttie  sams 
for  sensuous  perception  as  they  were  before ;  the  change  therefinre  can 
only  be  a  change  of  that  other  kind,  and  the  bread  and  wine  can  oolf 
be  called  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  that  other  sense.  Pascfaasifll 
Badbert  had,  it  is  true,  also  taught  the  doctrine  of  a  convermo  secret^ 
wrou^t  by  l^e  Spirit  of  God,  perceptible  only  by  fiuth,  but  his  assov* 
tion  respecting  the  way  in  whach  bread  and  wine  were  the  body  anft 
blood  of  Christ,  seemed  to  Ratramnus  inconsistent  with  that  view. 
He  referred  to  the  fact,  that  the  mingling  of  the  wine  and  water  in 
the  sacramental  cup  was  considered  a  symbol  of  Christ's  union 
the  church ;  and  from  this  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  in  Ae 
sense  as  the  water  was  called  a  symbol  of  the  church,  in  that 
sense  the  wine  was  called  a  symbol  of  the  blood,  and  the  bread  a  sjrm- 
bol  of  the  body  of  Christ.  He  cites  the  words  of  Christ  in  the  sixtk 
chapter  of  John's  gospel,  with  Augustin's  interpretation  of  them: 
Chnst  himself  here  says,  that  he  spoke  of  his  body  and  blood  not  it 
tiie  propr,  but  in  an  improper,  spiritual  sense ;  he  pomted  away  firom 
the  flesh  to  the  spirit,  from  carnal  sight,  to  spiritual  understandmg. 

Ratramnus'  view  is  as  follows :  as  tiic  divine  Word  dwells  in  liie 
natural  body  of  Christ,  so  it  unites  itself  with  the  bread  and  wine ;  anl 
hence  both,  as  mediums  for  the  communication  of  the  cUvine  Logos,  or 
of  spiritual  fellowship  with  Christ,  are  called  in  an  improper  sense 
body  of  Christ.  Bread  and  wine  produce,  after  the  consecration,  an 
effect  on  the  souls  of  believers,  which  they  cannot  produce  by  their 
natural  qualities.  Believers  are  made  conscious,  at  die  celebration  of 
the  holy  supper,  of  a  spiritual  communion  with  Christ,  or  of  the  eonh 
munication  of  the  divine  Logos.  This  Ratramnus  transferred,  as  some- 
thing objective,  to  the  outward  elements  themselves.   Li  this  sense,  hi 

'  Qiiia./y»  totom,  qaicqaid  iUnd  totnm    virtnte  oorpns  et  sangiiiB  ChristI 
est,  adspicitf  et  oculos  carnis  nihil  appre-    qaae  cemontiir. 
beodit,  intellige,  quod  non  in  specie,  eed  in 
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spoke  of  a  converm  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  of  Christ 
And  in  this  reference  he  said  at  the  same  time,  that  what  outwardly 
appears,  is  not  the  thing  itself,  but  only  an  image  of  the  thing ;  but 
that  which  the  soul  feels,  and  takes  into  its  consciousness,  is  the  truth 
(tf  the  thing ;  it  is  that  word  of  God  (the  Logos),  which  nourishes  and 

E'ves  life  to  the  soul.  He  affirms,  that  the  word  of  Qod,  as  the  inyisi- 
e  bread,  which  dwells  after  an  invisible  manner  in  this  sacrament, 
iinparts  life  and  nourishnbent,  after  an  invisible  manner,  by  means  of 
this  communion,  to  the  souls  of  believers.'  Paschasius  Iladbert  had 
said  in  reference  to  tiie  passage  Ps.  78:  24 — here  the  manna  is  called 
tlie  bread  of  angels ;  by  this,  however,  could  not  be  understood  hodiljf 
fi)od,  the  proper  manna,  but  only  what  was  prefigured  thereby,  Christ, 
who  is  the  bread  of  life  even  for  the  angels,  Christus  cibus  angelorum ; 
fcr  all  that  pertains  to  the  eating  of  the  body  of  Christ  is  of  a  spiritual 
and  divine  nature.^  To  this  passage  Ratranmus  also  refers  out  he 
concluded  from  this  same  passage  that  what  was  meant  could  only  be 
a  spiritual  union  with  Christ,  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Logos,  of  which 
tibe  angels  stood  in  need  as  well  as  men.^  Paschasius  found  in  the  pas- 
sage 1  Cor.  xi,  a  type  o£  the  communication  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist  i^ 
Batramnus,  on  the  other  hand,  understood  this  not  barely  in  a  typical 
sense,  but  he  inferred  from  the  explanation  of  St.  Paul,  that  the  Jews 
at  that  time  received  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  same  manner  as  believ- 
ing Christians  now  do ;  that  both  in  like  manner  could  be  understood 
of  a  spiritual  communication  of  the  Logos,  there  through  the  medium  of 
the  manna,  as  here  through  the  medium  of  the  bread  and  wine.^ 

According  to  Radbert^s  view,  even  the  unbelieving  received  the  ob- 
jectively present  body  of  Chnst,  though  not  to  tiieir  saving  benefit. 
According  to  Ratranmus,  on  the  contrary,  the  way  in  which  the  divine 
Logos  communicates  himself  in  the  eucharist,  presupposes  the  spiritual 
Busceptivity,  the  spiritual  organ  of  faith.  Again,  we  find  in  Paschaedus 
Badbert  that  view  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  which  had  common^ 

Etvidled  from  the  time  of  Gregory  ihe  Great.  On  the  contrary, 
tramnus  designates  the  eucharist  as  being  only  a  commemorative 
celebration  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  by  which  remembrance  Christiana 
should  make  themselves  susceptible  of  partaking  of  the  divine  grace  of 
redemption.<^  ^^  But  when  we  shall  have  attiuned  to  the  intmtion  of 
Christ — he  concludes — we  shall  no  longer  need  such  instruments  to 
remind  us  of  that  which  infinite  grace  has  suffered  for  our  sakes ; 
for,  beholdmg  him  &ce  to  face,  we  have  no  further  occasion  to  be 
stimulated  by  the  good  of  external,  temporal  things ;  but,  by  the  con- 

'  yerbum  Dei,  qni  est  panU  inTisibilis,  *  Inerat  corporeis  illis  snbstantiis  spirita- 

fanrlfibilker  in  illo  exUtcns  sacramento,  in-  alis  verbi  potestos  quae  mentes  podu  qoam 

▼uttriliter  participatioDo  sul  fidelium  men-  corpora  tredcntiam  pasceret  atone  potaret 

tat  vivificando  pascit.  According  to  the  edition  of  Paris,  1679. 


^  ^, ^^  ^ ^ ^ pauionif 

'  IJtmmqne  hoc  incorporeo  gnstu  nee  memores  per  earn  effidamnr  divini  mane* 

oorporali  sagina,  scd  spiritualis  verb!  rir-  ris  consortes,  per  quam  tnmns  a  morte  Ub- 

tate.  erati.  pag.  Sll. 
*  L.  c  c  V. 
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templation  of  the  truih  itself,  we  duJl  nnderstaiid  how  much  we  owe 
to  the  author  of  our  salyation."  > 

Furthermore,  it  is  said  that  the  above  mentioned  John  Sootos  was  jM- 
vaUed  upon,  by  king  Charles  the  Bald,  to  compose  a  tract  on  this  dis- 
puted question ;  and  he  likewise  is  said  to  have  protested  against  tbe 
views  of  Paschasius  Radbert.  Though  at  a  later  period  the  writings  of 
Ratramnus  and  of  John  Scotus  were  confounded  together,*  yet  it  does 
not  follow  from  this,  that  the  whole  report  about  the  existence  of  boA 
a  tract  of  Scotus  had  arisen  barely  from  a  coniumon  of  names.  It  k 
in  itself  probable,  that  as  John  Scotus  enjoyed  the  hi^est  reputatioii 
for  extensive  learning,  and  on  this  account  stood  in  eminent  &vor  wifli 
Charles  the  Bald,  he  as  well  as  Ratramnus  would  be  asked  by  tlie  king 
to  give  his  judgment  on  this  controversy.  We  should  take  into  the  ao- 
count  also,  that  Hinkmar,  of  whom  we  cannot  suppose,  that  he  would 
be  likely  to  confound  the  two  men  together,  mentions,  among  sevenl 
erroneous  doctrines  actually  found  in  the  writings  of  John  Scotus,  Urn 
error,  that  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  the  true  bodv  and  the  troe 
blood  of  Christ  were  not  present,  but  only  a  memorial  of  his  true  hcdj 
and  blood.'  It  may  at  least  be  inferred  with  certamty,  finom  the  aboft 
cited  principal  work  of  John  Scotus,  that  he  must  have  been  an  opp^ 
nent  of  the  doctrine  of  Paschasius  Radbert,  and  that  in  oppoong  &e 
latter  he  would  agree  with  Ratramnus  on  many  pomts,  thouf^  Us 
particular  view  could  not  be  the  same.  He  affirmed,  for  example,  sodi 
a  deification  of  the  humanity  of  Christ  after  his  resurrection,  as  tliat 
by  virtue  of  it,  his  human  nature  rose  above  the  limitations  of  a  finite 
existence  and  of  the  corporeal  world.^  He  held  to  a  ubiquity  of  Clirist^i 
glorified  human  nature,  which  was  no  longer  circumscribea  by  the  liii* 
its  of  a  finite  state  of  being.s  He  would  therefore,  on  this  ground| 
have  considered  the  stories  concerning  the  appearances  of  Christ  s  bo^i 
which  Paschasius  Radbert  had  brought  forward  to  prove  the  doctrins 
of  transubstantiation,  as  utterly  untenable.<{  According  to  this  vieW| 
he  might  hold  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist  to  be  sunply  symbok 

^  Cognosoentcs.  qnod  ubi  pcnrenerimns  nia  loca  et  tcmpora  Deus  et  homo.    TU. 

ad  vidioncm  Chridti,  talihus  non  opas  habe-  L  V.  de  divUion.  nator.  c  SO.  f.  242. 
bimos  instrumcntii;.  quibus  admoncamnr        *  Si  ergo  traiufomiata  caro  Chrifti  Ml 

quid  pro  nobis  immcnsa  bcnignitas  sasdnu-  in  Do!  virtntcm  et  spiritos  incormptioMB^ 

erit  perfecto  ip«a  caro  virtiia  est  et  incompli* 

'  As  Lanf,  in  hit  acute  and  discriminat-  bilis  tpiritos,  ac  si  Dei  Tirtns  et  tpiiiM 

ing  essay  on  this  subject  in  the  Studien  ubique  est,  non  solum  super  loca  et  tesi* 

nnd  Kridken  (Bd.  I.  St  IV)  has  certainlj  pora,  rcmm  etiam  super  omne  quod  Ml, 

•hown.  nnlli  dabium,  auin  ipaa  caro  in  TirtiiteaKl 

^  Tantum  memoria  veri  corporis  et  san-  spiritum  transformata,  nullo  loco  contiDM- 

crninis  ejus.  Do  pracdcstinatione  cXXXT.  tnr,  nullo  tempore  mutetur,  scd  ricut  Del 

T.  I.  onp.  f.  232.  virtus  et  spiritus.  verbum  Tidelicet,  qaod 

*  Nnlh  fldelinm  licet  credere,  ipsum  post  etiam  in  nnitatem  sibi  substantiae  acom- 

resurrcctionem  ullo  sexu  detineri  "^In  Chris-  rat,  omnia  loca  et  tcmpora  et  nnivenaliMr 

to  enim  Jcsn  ncqne  masculns  est  neque  fe-  omnem  circumscriptionem  exoedaL  L  Y. 

mina"  scd  solum  yerum  et  totum  hominem,  c.  3S.  t  296. 

corpus  dico  et  animam  et  intcllectum,  ab-        *  Proinde    non  immerito   redaignendi 

sque  ullo  sexu  vcl  aliqua  coroprehcnsibili  sunt,  qtti  corpus  Dominicum  post  rcsorree* 

forma,  quoniam  hacc  tria  in  ipso  anum  sunt,  tionem  in  aliqua  parte  mundl  conantur  ad- 

et  Deus  facta  sine  proprictatum  transmuta-  stmcre  et  localiter  et  temporaliter  moreiitl 

tione  vel  confusionc,  una  persona  locali  et  in  eo  sexu,  in  quo  apparuit  mundo  iflM 

temporali  motn  carens,  dnm  sit  super  om-  mundum  detinen.  L  V .  £  243. 
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of  the  deified,  omnipresent  humanity  of  Christ,  T^hich  communicated 
itself,  in  a  real  manner,  to  recipient,  believing  minds. 

These  attact:s  on  his  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  could  not,  how- 
ever, unsettle  the  convictions  of  Paschasius,  ibr  these  convictions  were 
intimately  connected  mik  his  whole  way  of  thinking.  In  a  book 
which  he  wrote,  after  these  objections  to  his  doctrine  had  already 
become  known  to  him,^  he  took  notice  of  them,  and  inveighed  against 
those  who  talked  only  of  signs  and  symbols  in  the  eucharist,  as  if  man 
Btill  lived  in  the  age  of  types  and  diadows,  as  if  the  reality  of  them 
all  had  not  appeared  in  Chnst.^ 

This  controversy  was  continued  into  the  tenth  century;  yet  the 
more  spiritual  views  of  a  Ratramnus  were  gradually  forced  to  ^ve 
way,  as  heretical,  to  the  prevailing  mode  of  thinking,^  although  the 
ej^ressions  of  Paschasius  Radbert  still  gave  offence  to  many.  To 
many  he  seemed  to  be  presumptuously  seeking  to  determine  too  much 
concerning  things  incomprehensible.  A  Ratherius  of  Verona  thought 
it  important  to  hold  fast  that,  although  the  color  and  the  taste  of 
the  bread  and  wine  remained,  yet  by  a  miracle  of  Crod^s  almighty 
power  it  became  the  true  body  and  the  true  blood  of  Christ ;  and  he 
utterly  repelled,  as  curious  questions,  the  inquiries,  whether  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bread  was  removed  and  the  body  of  Christ  brought 
down  in  an  invisible  manner,  or  whether  the  bread  was  changed  into 
the  body  of  Christ.  That  which  is  an  object  of  futh  excludes  these 
subtle  inquiries,  by  which  men  would  penetrate  beyond  what  is  given. 
We  should  rest  content  with  Christ's  words.^  Perhaps  from  the  same 
point  of  view,  Herigar,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Laub,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Liege,  —  the  monastery  where  Ratherius  had  received  his 
education,  and  an  eminent  seat  of  learning  amid  the  barbarism  of  the 
tenth  century,  —  wrote  a  book,  near  the  cbse  of  this  century,  against 
Paschasius  Kadbert.s  The  famous  Gerbert  composed  a  tract,  on  pur- 
pose to  palliate  those  expressions  of  Radbert  which  had  been  found 

'  The  twelfth  book  of  his  commentaxr  count  of  his  Life,  in  liabillon  Analecta  T 

OB  Matthew ;  —  for  the  ninth  book  of  this  L  pas.  307. 

eommentary  he  began  after  be  had  re-       *  §ed  ci^as  corporis  caro  sit  ista,  rontt 

tisned  his  post  as  abbot,  after  the  jear  importune  forsitan,  nt  sese  vanitas  habet 

851.  homanae  curiositatis  et  si  delata  ipsa  (caro 

*  Unde  miror,  qoid  velint  nunc  quidam  Christi)  et  ponis  forsitan  inyisibifiter  sob- 

dleere,  non   in  re  esse  veritatem  camis  latns  ant  ipse  in  camem  mutator.    Then, 

Christi  vel  sanguinis,  sed  in  sacramento,  after  citing  the  words  of  Scriptore :  Habet 

Tirtatem  camis  et  non  camem,  virtntem  ci^us  sit  corporis  caro  ista  et  sangois,  taato 

liilgainis  et  non  sangoinem,  fignraim  et  certins,  qnanto  veritatis  ejnsdera,  <|nae  lo* 

Bon  veritatem,  umbram  et   non  corpus,  qnitnr,  voce  instmimnr.   I)e  caetens  qiiM* 

com  hie  species  accipit  veritatem,  et  fignra  so  ne  solUdteris.    Si  mysterinm  est,  noa 

VBteram  hostiamm  corpus.    In  MatUL  L  valet  comprehendi,  si  fidei,  debet   credi, 

XIL  c.  XIV.  non  veio  discnti.    Vid.  Batherii  epistoU 

'  The  archbishop  of  Cantertmrr,  in  the  L  ad  Fatricinm,  opera  ed.  Ballerin.  1 58S. 
jear  950,  had  to  contend  with  ecclesiastics       *  In  the  histoiy  of  the  abbots  of  this 

wbo  asserted :  Panem  et  vinum  post  con-  monastery,  in  D'Achery  SpicUeg.  T.  XL  £ 

■•mtionem  in  priori  substantia  permanere  744,  it  is  said  of  him :   Congessit  contra 

«C  fignram  tantummodo  esse  coiporis  et  Ratbertnm   mnlta  Catholicomm   patmm 

HBgttinls  Christi,  non  verum  ChrCsti  cor-  scripta  do  corpore  et  sanenine  Domini ; 

—     See  the  passage  from  an  ancient  ac-  ftom  which,  it  is  impossible  to  find  (ml 

trfaat  his  own  views  were. 
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oSensiye,  wishing  to  preserve  for  the  edification  of  the  church  a  book 
which  served  to  promote  futh  in  the  true  body  of  Christ^ 

Thus  we  find  three  tendencies  in  the  mode  of  apprehending  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  sternly  pronounced  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  in  the  sense  of  Radbert ;  —  the  milder  view  of 
those  who  were  not  satisfied  with  Radbert's  mode  of  expressing  him- 
self, and  who,  without  determinmg  anything  further,  were  for  hold- 
ing fast  only  to  this,  that  bread  and  wine,  after  the  consecration,  an 
the  true  body  of  Christ ;  —  and  the  more  spiritual  theory  of  Ratram- 
nus,  which  had  to  meet  an  increasingly  decided  opposition  firom  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  The  opposition  to  this  latter  tendency,  against 
which  the  reigning  spirit  was  too  stron^y  set,  would  gradually  serve 
to  promote  the  victory  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  —  an  event 
brought  about  under  the  controversies  excited  by  Berengarius,  of  which 
we  diall  now  proceed  to  speak.  Though  the  reigning  tendency  of 
spirit  favored  more  and  more  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  ex> 

Sressed  by  Radbert,  yet  the  controversy  with  him  had  as  yet  led  to  no 
ecision  of  the  contest  between  the  opposite  tendendes.9 
Berengarius  was  bom  at  Tours,  probably  near  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century.  He  received  his  theological  education  in  the 
flourishing  school  of  Fulbert,  at  Chartres,  whose  paternal  love  of  hifl 
pupils  was  ever  preserved  in  lively  remembrance  by  Berengarius, 
as  it  was  by  all  his  scholars.^  That  wise  and  pious  teacher  was  not 
satisfied  witii  imparting  to  his  scholars  all  possible  knowledge,  but  he 
regarded  it  of  the  greatest  moment  to  take  care  for  the  welfare  of 
their  souls.  One  of  Berengar's  fellow-students,  at  that  time,  named 
Adelmann,  in  a  letter  written  at  a  later  period,  of  which  letter  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  on  a  future  page,  reminded  him  of  thoee 
hearty  conversations  which  they  had  at  eventide,  while  walking  soliti^ 

^  Gerbert's  book,  Do  corpore  et  sangaine  ter  having  been  formed  into  this  shi^My 

Domini,  published  by  Petz  in  the  Thesau-  sacra  est  et  daemonibus  tcrribilis,  propter 

ms  anecdotorum  novissimns,  T.  I.  p.  II.  f.  quod  in  ea  fignratns  est  Christns. 

133.  —  the  same  which  Ccllot  had  publish-  '  When,  &er  a  long  series  of  yean. 

ed  before  in  an  incomplete  form,  as  an  Adelmann,  then  president  of  the  cathednl 

anon^ons  production,  m  the  appendix  to  school  in  Liege  (afterwards,  from  A.  D. 


his  historia  GotheschalcL  1048,  bishop  of  Brescia),  wrote  to 

'  The  language  of  pope  Nicholas  in  the  carius,  his  fellow-student,  and  whom  hs 
same  age,  is  by  no  means  favorable  to  the  ucrefbre  called  his  Collectanens,  he  tfaiM 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation :  Panis,  qui  spoke  of  the  old  teacher,  who  had  been  so 
offertnr,  jpanis  est  quldem  commttnis,  sed  dear  to  them,  but  who  had  been  now  for  a 
quando  ipso  sacramento  sacratus  fuerit,  long  time  dead :  Nos  sanctam  vitam  sals- 
corpus  Cbristi  in  veritate  fit  et  didtnr.  Sic  bremqne  doctrinam  catholid  et  christiaidf- 
et  vinum  modicae  aliquid  dignitatis  exis-  simi  viri  una  expert!  sutaus  et  nunc  ejot 
tens  (these  words,  tliough  they  do  not  es-  apud  Deum  precibus  adjnvari  sperare  d^ 
scntially  affect  the  sense  of  the  whole  pas-  bemns,  nee  ille  putandus  est  memoriam,  ia 
sage,  I  give  according  to  a  necessary  emcn-  qua  nos  tanquam  in  sinu  matemo  seoqier 
dation)  ante  bencdictionem  post  sanctifica-  ferebat,  amisisse,  nee  caritas  Christi,  qu 
tionem  spirituset  sanguis  Christieffidtur.  In  sicut  filios  amplectabatur,  extincta  est  ia 
the  second  letter  to  the  emperor  Michael,  eo,  sed  absque  dubio  memor  nostri  et  difi- 
Harduin  V.  fol.  1 25.  We  should  be  careful  to  gens  plenins,  quam  cum  in  corpore  mortil 
observe  here  the  i>oint  of  comparison,  seen  hujns  peregrinaretur,  invitat  ad  se  vocis  et 
from  the  connection  in  which  the  passage  tacitis  predbns.  See  this  letter  of  Adelf 
is  found.  Before :  (ordinary  stone  becomes,  roann,  m  the  edition  of  C.  A.  Schmidt 
by  consecration,  an  altar,  a  mensa  sancta;  Bransvid.  1770.  pag.  3. 
after:  the  cross  was  simple  wood;  bat,  af- 
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Illy  with  their  preceptor  in  the  garden,  how  he  spoke  to  tiiem  of  their 
heavenly  country,  and  how  sometimes  unmanned  by  his  feelings,  inter* 
rupting  his  words  yith  tears,  he  adjured  them  by  those  tears  to  strive 
with  all  earnestness  to  reach  that  heavenly  home,  and  for  the  sake  of 
this  to  beware,  above  all  things,  of  that  which  might  lead  them  from 
the  way  of  truth  handed  down  from  the  fathers.  Berengarius  cer- 
tunly  possessed  a  heart  not  unsusceptible  to  such  admonitions ;  but  he 
possessed,  also,  a  more  liberal  spirit  of  inquiry  than  his  teacher ;  and 
it  was  impossible  for  him,  when  once  this  spirit  had  been  awakened  by 
tiie  teachings  of  Fulbert  himself,  to  confine  himself  within  the  bounds 
which  the  latter  prescribed.  If  we  may  credit  the  sayings  of  his 
<qpponents,  which  we  must  confess  bear  the  impress  of  spiteful  exagge- 
ration, tiiis  more  liberal  tendency  of  Berengarius,  which  strove  after 
independence,  had  already  shown  itself  at  an  early  period,  in  the  way 
in  which  he  criticised,  before  his  fellow-students,  the  lectures  of  his 
preceptor.^  After  leaving  this  school,  he  occupied  himself  for  awhile 
in  his  native  dty,  Tours,  in  pursuing  and  teaching  secijdar  learning ; 
then  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
and  of  the  ancient  fathers.*  The  esteem  which  he  had  acquired  by 
Ub  knowledge  and  his  piety,  procured  for  him,  at  first,  the  office  of 
Soholasticus  (superintendent  of  a  cathedral  school)  in  the  church  of 
Tours,  and  afterwards  the  place  of  archdeacon,  at  Angers.  The 
benevolent  zeal  which  he  manifested,  in  sustaiaing  and  encoura^ng 
the  efforts  of  all  who  sought  after  knowledge,  gamed  him  scholars  and 
fiiends  throu^out  all  France.^  It  was  objected,  however,  to  him  and 
to  his  school,  that  he  was  constantly  deviatmg  firom  the  beaten  track, 
— tiiat  he  was  for  striking  out  his  oym.  path,  in  matters  both  of  secular 
and  of  ecclesiastical  science,-^ a  proof  of  the  independence  and  freedom 
of  judgment,  with  which  he  pursued  idl  his  inquiries.^  Thus,  for 
example,  he  studied  to  make  improvements  in  grammar,  and  endeav 
ored  to  introduce  a  new  pronunciation  of  Latin.^  But  these  objeo- 
tk>n8  related  at  first  only  to  matters  not  connected  with  the  interests 
cf  the  fiButh,  and  his  good  reputation  for  orthodoxy  would  not  thereby 

*  The  words  of  Guitmand  are  in  the  in  discendl  studio  aliquantisper  javerat, 

ftni  book  of  his  work  De  corporis  et  san-  plorimom  favoris  dependebant.  De  oorpore 

ci^nis  Christi  veritate  in  eacharistia.  Bibl.  et  sanguine  Christir.  IX  Bibl.  patr.  Lngd. 

Mir.  Lngd.  T.  XVIIL  f.  441.    He  says  of  T.  XVllL  f.  437. 

Berengarius,  against  whom  this  book  is  *  Adelmann*s  words :  Qood  ajunt  te  no- 

directed :  Is  ergo  cum  juveniles  adhuc  in  vitatum  captatorem,  ycteree  accnsare  atqne 

fdiolis  agerct  annoa,  ut  a^unt,  qui  eum  probatissimos  scriptores  artium  exaucto- 

tone  noTorunt,  clarus  ineenii  levitate  ipsius  rare,  adeo  ut  Priscianunif  Donatum,  Bod* 

Bigistri  sentium  non  a£o  curabat,  condis-  tium  prorsus  contemnas,  multaque  eomm 

dputorum  pro  nihilo  rcputabat ;   but  in  dicta,  quae  eruditomm  omnium  usu  com- 

tlus  whole  passitt;e,  it  is  impossible  to  mis-  probante  ad  nos  usque  demanamnt,  oppo- 

ttike  the  tone  of  passion,  of  exaggerating  sita  auctoritate  tna  evertcre  coneris.  L  c  p. 

declamation.  31. 

'  Adelmann,  in  his  letter  to  Berengar:  *  L.  c.  Juvenes  quosdam,  qui  ad  nos  de- 

Audivi  jam  pridcm  te  saecularibus  Uteris  scenderant,  in   claustris  suis  a  praelatis 

Tale  fecisHc  atque  sacris  lectionibus  sedulo  eornm  regularitcr  pulsatos  esse,  co  quod  in 

insudare.  ed.  Schmid.  pag.  31.  lectionibus  ecdesiasticis  accentns  tuos  in- 

'  The  abbot  Durana  says  of  Berengar :  solentes  uaurparent,  auresque  fratrum  ali- 

Cui  plures  Fruncorum,  nonnulU  quoque  ter  imbatas  innsitatis  quomndam  ▼erbonun 

Kormannorum,  quos  aut  ipse  docuerat  ant  ptglaikwiihaa  offenderent 
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be  endangered,  nor  the  general  OBtimalion  in  whicli  he  was  beld  be 
diminished.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  hermits  of  that  diatrict  woaU 
not  have  invited  him  to  compose  an  Exhortatory  Disconrse,  for  llie  use 
of  their  order.  The  discourse  which  he  wrote  for  this  purpose  is  an 
important  document,  on  account  of  the  light  it  throws  on  tiie  character 
of  Berengarius.>  It  exhibits,  to  a  reniarkable  degree,  that  Tiracttf 
and  that  clearness  of  method,  bj  which  Berengar's  style  was  distoh 
guished  from  the  common  mode  of  writing  in  his  lames.  We  see  plainly 
ttiat  he  was  a  man  in  whom  the  love  of  science  had  hj  no  meant 
extinguished  or  duUed  the  interest  for  Christian  pety.  We  see  in  Ui 
way  of  judging  respecting  Ihe  dangers  of  the  eremitic  life,  that  wUta 
he  would  not  reject  a  mode  of  life  whidb  stood  so  higli  in  the  estbnar 
tion  of  his  age,  he  was  ready  to  attack,  irith  the  freedom  of  the  Chris* 
tian  spirit,  the  ascetical  prejudice  by  which  this  mode  of  life  was  so 
ove^valued,  giving  special  prominence  to  the  thought,  tiiat  men  it 
withdrawing  oubiaroly  from  the  trorld,  still  did  not  escape  fimn  Hi 
snares,  but  that  they  carried  its  spirit  within  them,  and  must  always 
have  to  struggle  with  it.  We  see  agam,  that  he  had  vitally  appropii* 
ated  Augustin's  doctrine  concerning  grace ;  and  that  this  was  coi^ 
sidered  by  him  of  great  importance  to  the  growth  of  the  inward  lift. 
Augustin,  who  was  reverenced  by  this  whole  school  above  all  oVbsnf 
had  also  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  shape  the  development  cf 
Berengar's  dogmatical  views,  as  well  as  his  aims  and  hatnts  as  a  pn0» 
tical  Christian  ;  and  perhaps  on  this  ground,  the  opposition  of  Ber6l»» 
garius,  as  we  find  it  expressed  in  Claudius  of  Turin  and  others,  in  liiS 
middle  ages,  to  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  church  doctrine,  wtniH 
have  been  more  fully  evolved,  had  he  not  been  Qbliged,  by  the  contro- 
versies in  which  he  was  constantly  engaged,  to  have  his  mind  ifhdlij 
occupied  with  some  one  point,  where  it  remained  fixed,  and  had  art 
his  further  progress  been  checked  and  hindered,  by  the  unsettled  ftiS 
tunes  of  his  life. 

^^  The  hermit — sidd  he  in  the  letter  just  mentioned — is  alone  in  Ul 
cell,  but  sin  loiters  about  the  door  with  enticing  words,  and  seeks  ad- 
mittance. I  am  thy  beloved  —  says  she  —  whom  thou  didst  court  in 
the  world.  I  was  with  thee  at  the  table,  slept  with  thee  on  thy  coudi ; 
without  me,  thou  didst  nothing.  How  darest  thou  think  of  forsaking 
me  ?  I  have  followed  thy  every  step ;  and  dost  thou  expect  to  Iddd 
away  from  me  in  thy  cell?  I  was  with  thee  in  the  world,  when  thon 
didst  eat  flesh  and  drink  wine ;  and  shall  be  with  thee  in  the  wilder- 
ness, where  thou  livest  only  on  bread  and  water.  Purple  and  silk  ai6 
not  the  only  colors  seen  in  hell — the  monk's  cowl  is  also  to  be  found 
there.  Thou,  hermit,  hast  somethmg  of  mine.  The  nature  of  the 
flesh,  which  thou  wearest  about  thee,  is  my  mster,  begotten  with  mo, 
brought  up  with  me.  As  long  as  the  flesh  is  flesh,  so  long  shall  I  be 
in  thy  flesn.    Dost  thou  subdue  thy  flesh  by  abstmence  ?  —  thou  bo* 

^  Pnbliihed  in  Mutcne  et  Danuid  The-  0  Berengarioni,  Anenttiniif,  nt  solet,  dk» 

ftLwruM  noTQs  aaecdotoram  T.  I.  f.  191.  riMfaniu  Mt,"  and  **dicit  Tobis  AsguitiHl 

'  Gidtmnnd  layt  in  his  L  HI.  De  encha-  TOfter." 
riftiae  Mcramento,  f.  468 :  **  81  eigo  voUs, 
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comest  proud ;  —  and  lo !  sin  is  there.  Art  thou  overcome  by  the 
flesh,  and  dost  thou  yield  to  lust?  —  sin  is  there.  Perhaps  thou  hast 
none  of  the  mere  human  sins,  I  mean  such  as  proceed  from  sense ; 
beware  then  of  devilish  sins.  Pride  is  a  sin  which  belongs  in  common 
to  evil  spirits  and  to  hermits."  And  he  recommends,  as  the  only  sure 
preservative  against  it,  prayer  for  divine  grace,  persevering  prayer, 
/which  the  pure  in  heart  will  never  suffer  to  sleep.  "  I  exhort  you  not 
to  rely  on  your  own  strength,  like  the  heretic  Julian,^  in  the  Demet- 
rias ;  —  then  quoting  some  remarks  from  this  letter,  he  proceeds, ''  I 
think  otherwise.  The  Christian  contest  rests  in  this,  that  each,  in  the 
consciousness  of  his  frailty,  throws  himself  entirely  on  grace,  and 
finds  that  with  his  own  strength  alone  he  can  do  nothing  but  sin." 

The  high  regard  in  which  Berengarius  was  held  by  his  contempora- 
ries appears  from  another  fact.  A  quarrel  arose  between  a  bishop 
ttid  the  chapter  of  his  cathedral.  Berengarius  was  called  in  to  act  as 
mediator.  He  advised  the  parties  to  acknowledge  the  wrong  which 
each  had  done  to  the  other,  and  setting  passion  aside,  to  settle  the  dif- 
ficulty by  mutual  concessions.^ 

Perhaps  he  was  first  induced  by  the  work  of  Ratramnus  3  to  make 
the  doctnne  of  the  Lord's  Supper  a  matter  of  particular  investigation. 
We  might  infer  this,  though  not  with  absolute  certainty,  from  the  fact 
that  wherever  the  question  related  to  the  eucharist,  he  always  began 
with  speaking  of  this  work.  But  it  is  quite  possible,  also,  that  the 
ofience  which  he,  as  well  as  others,  took  at  Radbert's  language,  was 
what  first  led  him  to  consult  the  work  of  Ratramnus,  and  tibat  the 
perusal  of  that  treatise  not  only  confirmed  him  in  his  opposition,  but 
mduced  him  to  carry  it  still  further. 

Sometime  between  the  years  1040  and  1050,  he  began  to  speak 
fikvorably  of  that  view  of  tiie  Lord's  Supper  which  was  presented  in 
the  work  of  Scotus  or  of  Ratramnus,  and  to  represent  the  doctrine  of 
Paschasius  Radbert  as  contrary  to  reason,  to  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
and  to  the  older  church  fathers.  The  report  that  on  this  point  he  com- 
batted  the  common  opinion,  was  spread  by  his  numerous  scholars 
through  all  parts  of  France  and  of  Germany  .^  It  came  to  the  ears  of 
lis  early  friend  Adelmann,  then  archdeacon  at  Liege.  He  was  ssdd 
to  teach,  that  not  the  true  body  and  the  true  blood  of  Christ  were  in 
tibe  Holy  Supper,  but  a  symbol  of  them.^  Adelmann  inquired  about 
this  of  his  friend,  in  a  letter  which  has  not  come  down  to  us.    Re* 

>  Pelagins  is  meant;  see  Vol.  II.  p.  574.  ac  sanguine  Domini  aliter  ^nam  fides  ca- 

*  Kartenc  et  Darand,  T.  I.  f.  195.  tholica  teneat,  sentire  videans.  p.  5. 

'  For   nnqnestionabl  V   everything    said  ^  Non  esse  verum  corpus  Christi,  neqne 

•mid  these   controversies   respecting  the  vemm  sangninem,  sed  fisiiram  qnandam  et 

bookofScotas  applies  so  exactly  to  the  work  similitndinem.    From  these  words,  it  can 

of  Batramnus,  as  has  been  demonstrated  in  by  no  means  be  gathered,  as  Staadlin  as- 

file  above  cited  dissertation  of  Lauf,  that  serts  in  his  Essay  on  Berengar,  in  the  Ar- 

we  certainly  have  reason  for  supposing  the  chiv  fiir  alte  und  neue  Kircncngeschichte, 

two  writings  were  confounded  together.  II.  1,  that  Adelmann  had  heard  his  friend 

•*  Adelmann,  then  archdeacon .  at  Liege,  accascd  of  holding  Docetic  views  of  Christ's 

wrote    him    the    report   was    everjrwhere  body.    The  point  in  discussion  here,  as  ap- 

■pread,  ut  non  solum  Latinas,  verum  etiam  pears  from  the  connection,  and  in  the  whole 

Tentonicas  aures,  inter  quas  tamdiu  pere-  letter,  is  simply  the  relation  of  Christ's 

grinor,  repleverint,  quasi  te  ab  unitate  sane-  body  to  the  eucharist ;  the  object  is  to  show 

tMinatriseccletiaediviilierisetdeeoipore  that  the  troe  body  wm  not  present,  bat  ontr 

VOL.  m  48 
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ceiving  no  answer  to  tiiis  letter,  which  probably  never  reaohad 
Its  destination^  he  wrote  him,  two  years  later,  a  secooA  letiVi 
earnestly  entreating  and  conjuring  him  to  restrain  that  prurient  et- 
rioeity,  which  wodd  not  be  satisfied  without  explaining  and  ooiip 
prehending  everything.^  Certain  conversations  passed  also  between 
a  bishop  Hugo,  of  Langres,  and  Berengar,  on  this  subject.  la 
these  conferences,  the  latter  must  have  denied  the  doctrine  of  transob* 
stantiation,  and  spoken  of  a  spiritual  presence  of  the  body  of  CSuvt  ia 
the  Lord's  Supper,  or  a  presence  to  the  eye  of  faith,  to  believers.  Tb 
the  bishop  of  Ingres  also  this  appeared  a  dangerous  error ;  and  lia 
traced  it  to  the  same  cause  as  Adebnann  had  done.  For  this  reaaoii 
he  afterwards  wrote,  and  addressed  to  Berenger,  a  work  on  the  sob- 
ject,  in  which  he  treats  him  with  great  respect.^  In  this  v^ork,  ba 
maintains  that  bread  and  wine  cannot  be  called  in  the  true  sense  bo^ 
and  blood  of  Christ,  while  it  is  assumed  that  the  substance  of  las 
bread  and  wine  still  remain.  He  finds  something  self-contradictoiy  k 
the  language  of  those  who  talk  of  a  corpus  intellectuale.3 

Berengarius  hoped  to  find  a  more  favorable  hearing  from  his  fnead 
who  was  at  that  time  prior  of  the  monastery  of  Bee,  in  Normandy,  Ike 
celebrated  Lanfranc,  widely  known  as  a  restorer  of  scientifio  cultuie 
in  thoso  districts.  He  was  surprised  to  learn  that*  a  man  of  his  spiot 
should  so  zealously  defend  Paschasius  Radbert,  and  style  the  oppoals 
doctrine  of  John  Scotus  heretical.     Berengar  thought  he  could  not 

Sossibly  have  searched  the  sacred  Scriptures  carefully  enou^  on  iiii 
oc trine.  And  deficient  as  he  felt  himself  to  be  in  this  respect,^  jet 
he  proposed  that,  before  such  judges  or  hearers  as  Lanfranc  nug^ 
choose,  they  should  enter  into  a  joint  investigation  of  the  subjeot 
UntU  this  should  be  done,  he  must  not  take  it  ill  of  lum,  if  he  said,  ftit 
if  John  Scotus,  whose  opinion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  he  himself  w^ 
proved,  must  be  considered  a  heretic,  then  with  die  same  propria^ 
nnght  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustin,  and  others,  be  conadered  heretice.* 
Lanfranc    being    then  absent  at  llome,  the  letter  did  not   come  fink 

a  symbol  of  iL    Bcrengnr,  it  is  true,  al-  tare  hj  which  the  eucharist  is  distingiiislMd 

ways  insists  that  when  he  speaks  of  Christ's  from  other  sacraments  would  thcrebjba 

body  in  the  eucharist,  he  means  nothing  but  destroyed,  and  the  name  of  baptism,  or  of 

the  true  body,  as  he  was  far  from  everything  any  other  sacrament,  might  just  as  well  te 

like  Docetism.     Hat  from  this  it  by  no  applied  to  it    At  si  panis  et  Tini  saot- 

means  follows  that  his  opiK)ncnts  had  ever  mcntum  ob  solam  salutis  potcntiam  cm 

charged  him  with  holding  Docetic   opin-  nato  et  passo  unum  atque  idem  est,  stmlB- 

ions.  ter  auctori  nihil  rcfert,  hoc  sacranieiitBfli 

'  He  says  characteristically :  Odit  Domi-  eodem  judicio  haptismum  vel  esse  Tel  di- 

nus  nimios  scrutatores,  and  as  proof  he  ad-  cere  vol  quicquid  in  sacramcntis  sidabiittr 

duces  our  Lord's  rebuke  of  Nicodemus,  celcbratur.    Sec  his  Tractatns  de  corpon 

John  3: 10,  quibaptismi  mysteriumcuriosi-  et  sanguine  Christi,  Bibl.  patr.  Logo.  T. 

OS  investigans  gravi  rcpulsus  eulogio.  XVIII.  f  417. 

'  He  ever  speaks  of  him  as  a  roan  who  *  Quantumlihct  nidis  in  ilia  scriptars,he 

on  many  accounts  was  entitled  to  the  ut-  says  of  him»elf ;  from  which  expression  of 

most   respect,  in    quil)u.s(lam    rcverendis-  modesty,  however,  we  can  by  no  means  hi- 

sime.  fer  that  Berengar  did  not  at  that  time  IM 

*  Amoner  other  objections,  he  states  that  certain  that  he  was  right.    The  contniy 

if  it  should  be  held  the  IkkIv  of  Christ  is  said  rather  is  expressed  by  his  langnuge. 

to  be  in  the  eucharist  only  Wause  the  same  *  The  letter  published  bv  D'Achery,  li 

•aving  virtue  proceeds  from  this  sacrament  his  notes  to  the  life  of  JLanfranc,  in  tkt 

JM  from  the  body  of  Christ,  the  peculiar  na-  edition  of  his  wwki. 
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into  his  own  hands.  Its  contents  were  known  in  Rome ;  and  at  a 
council  held  there  by  pope  Leo  IX.  in  1050,  the  matter  was  brought 
Ibrward  for  discussion.  Lanfranc  avers,  it  is  true,  in  his  relation  of 
these  events,  that  he  was  compelled  to  clear  himself  before  the  coun. 
<nl  firom  the  suspicion  of  heresy,  which  was  thus  brought  upon  him.i 
But  it  is  plain  from  the  character  of  the  letter,  as  Berengar,  when  he 
accuses  him  of  prevarication,  rigihtly  asserts,^  that  such  a  letter  could 
not  have  furnished  the  least  occasion,  even  to  the  fiercest  zealot,  for 
flirowing  upon  him  a  suspicion  of  that  sort ;  and  we  are  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  suppose  that  Lanfranc,  convicted  in  his  own  conscience  of  not 
having  treated  Berengar,  before  this  council,  as  their  ancient 
friendship  should  have  led  him  to  do,  and  perhaps  of  not  being  actu- 
ated by  the  purest  motives,  sought  to  palliate  the  matter  by  this  disin- 
genuous statement.  At  this  council,  Berengar  was  condemned  uih 
heard,  as  a  heretic.  The  pope  himself,  however,  findmg  it  impossible 
perhaps  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  injustice  of  this  procedure,  cited  Be- 
rengar to  appear  before  a  council  to  be  held  the  same  year  under  his 
oipi  presidency  at  Yercelli.  It  b  on  this  occasion  we  may  observe 
that  high  feeling  of  ecclesiastical  rights  which  had  ever  been  mamtained 
m  France,  at  least  by  one  party.  The  defenders  of  these  principles 
advised  Berengar  not  to  obey  the  citation ;  smce,  according  to  the  old 
ecclesiastical  laws,  his  cause  ought  first  to  be  tried  in  the  French 
cborch ;  and  only  in  case  of  an  appeal  put  in  to  the  pope,  was  there 
any  authority  for  brin^g  it  before  his  tribunal.^  Still  he  resolved  to 
obey  the  summons.  But  on  applying  to  king  Henry  II.  of  France, 
nho  was  patron  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin,  of  Tours,  for  permission 
to  make  we  journey,  the  kmg,  taking  advantage  of  the  sentence  at 
ready  pronounced  upon  him  at  Bome,  caused  hmi  to  be  thrown  intb 
prison,  and  his  goods  to  be  sequestered.^  The  pope  did  not  attempt, ' 
Aowever,  te  punish  the  French  king  for  this  contempt  of  his  authority, 
nor  to  procure  the  liberation  of  Berengar.  He  did  not  even  put  off 
ilie  trial,  till  he  could  hear  the  defendant  himself.  A  single  passage, 
in  which  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper  was  called  a  figure 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  read  from  the  book  of  Ratramnus, 
was  sufficient  to  rouse  the  friry  of  the  zealots  in  the  council,  and  one 
of  fhem  cried  out  in  language  characteristic  of  his  party :  ^'  Si  adhuc 
in  figura  sumus,  quando  rem  tenebimus  ?  "  (If  we  are  yet  in  the  fig- 
nrCi  when  shall  we  have  the  thing  ?)  The  book  was  committed  to  the 
flames.^  When  two  clergymen,  who  had  appeared  as  the  defendant's 
advocates,  began  to  speak,  they  were  interrupted  by  the  ftiry  of  the 
multitude,  and  the  pope  was  obUged  to  have  them  arrested  in  order  to 
aave  them. 

*  In  his  tract  de  corpora  et  eangnlne  dam  quae  nollns  extra  provinciam  ad  jndi- 

Domlni,  ed.  Venet.  f.  171.  ciam  i^e  cogendus  est,  personae  eccletias- 

'  Berengar,  ia  hi j  tract  de  sacra  coena,  ticae. 

BeroUni,  1834,  p.  36 :  Qua  fronte  hoc  sen-  *  Berengar,  1.  c  p.  42.    According  to  Be- 

bcre  potuisti  1    Ncc  sani  ergo  capitis  fait,  rengar's  testimony,  p.  46,  heresy  only  fur- 

aUqoid  contra  te  suspicari  de  scripto  illo.  nished  the  pretext ;  the  king  wanted  to  ex- 

^Bcrengar,  1.  c.  p.  41 :  In  quo  taroen  nul-  tort  money  from  him  to  bestow  on  a  worth- 

Um  papaedebebam  obedientiam.    IMdsua-  less  favorite. 

•ennt  secandam  ecclesiastica  jara,  secon-  '  Berengar,  L  c  p.  43 
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Bat  besides  ibe  bishop  Eosebios  Brono  of  Angers,  Berengar  had 
many  other  friends  among  the  bishc^  and  eminent  clergy  of  France, 
who  effectually  used  their  influence  to  procure  his  Hberation  from  ih% 
king.^  Yet  me  persecutions  he  had  suffered  could  not  moderate  his 
zeal  against  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiatbn  nor  school  him  to  greater 
prudence.  He  felt  himself  impelled  to  defend  publicly  the  truth  stig- 
matized  as  a  heresy.  He  offisred  to  proye  before  the  king,  or  any 
other  one,  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  at  the  council  of  Vercelli  m 
doctrine  of  Scotus  was  unjustly  condemned,  and  the  doctrine  of  Bad* 
bert  wrongly  approved.*  Many  of  his  friends,  who  agreed  with  him  in 
his  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  who  were  aUo- 
getber  disgusted  with  the  fanatical  heat  of  the  zealots,  yet  disapproved 
Uie  bold  and  incautious  manner  with  which,  in  exposing  the  conduct 
of  the  heads  of  the  church  thus  far  in  this  matter,  he  aared  to  assail 
even  the  pope  himself  ;3  and  they  advised  him  to  be  more  moderate  in 
his  zeal,  to  wait  till  he  was  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  the  biHk 
that  was  in  him,  and  not  unseasonably  obtrude  his  opinions  before  men 
still  incapable  of  entering  into  their  deeper  spiritual  meaning ;  in  otiier 
words,  not  to  cast  his  pearls  before  swine.^  Berengar  fbllowed  tfaii 
advice  in  part.  He  declined  entering  into  private  conversation  cm  Ae 
disputed  doctrine  with  those  in  whom  he  could  discover  no  spiritoil 
sympathy  with  himself ;  but  on  the  other  hand  he  earnestly  sought  an 
opportunity  to  set  forth  and  defend  his  doctrine  before  an  assembly  of 
bishops.  His  confidence  in  the  power  of  truth  inspired  him  with  • 
strong  hope  that  he  would  succeed  in  clearing  himself  before  such  an 
audience  from  the  suspicion  ofheresy,  and  in  obtaining  for  his  doctrine 
a  more  general  recognitbn.    His  confidence  in  the  power  of  tmdi 

made  him  overlook  the  invincible  difficulties,  which  he  would  have  ie 

• 

'  Thus  we  find  a  letter  of  bishop  Frol-  acknowledges  him  to  be  a  witness  ibr  tht 

lentof  Senlis  (Silvancctcnsis)  to  Berengar,  trath;   and  expresses  the  wish  that  God 

which  expresses  great  regard  for  him,  ac-  would  carry  on  the  fi:ood  work  begon  ia 

knowledges  him  to  be  a  man  of  eminent  him  to  perfection.    He  writes :   Qaod  ifc 

piety,  and  begs  an  interest  in  his  prayers,  scriptnris  tuis  dc  eucharistia  aocepi  secna* 

The  same  person  informs  him,  that  he' had  dum  quos  posuisti  aactores  bene  sentis  il 

made  the  king  his  fiiTn  friend :  quod  mul-  catbohce  sentis.    But  then  he  adds :  leA 

turn  firmiter  acquisivi  tibi  gratiara  regis,  quod  de  tanta  persona  (the  pope)  sacrito- 

Berengar  himself  requests  Kichard,  an  cc-  gum  dixisti  (that  is,  most  probably,  taking 

clesiastic  who  had  some  influence  with  the  the  last  wonl  but  one  as  a  masculine,  that 

king,  to  procure  for  him  an  indemnification  he  had  called  I>eo  IX.  a  sacrilegum,  as  w« 

for  his  losses.    8ee  this  letter  in  D'Achcry  And  that  he  actually  did  ;  see  his  work  D9 

Spicileg.  T.  III.  f.  400.  sacra  coena,  ed.  Bcrolinens.  p.  36,  near  tiM 

'  In  the  letter  above  cited  he  says,  that  end)  non  puto  approbandum,  qaia  mnltft 

eren  if  he  did  not  receire  that  indemnifica-  hnmilitate  tanto  m  ecclesia  culroini  est  dft* 

tion  from  the  king,  me  tamen  praasto  ha-  ferendnm,  etiamsi  sit  in  ejusmodi  qnipinam 

bet,  in  eo  uno  servire  regiae  majestati,  nt  non  plene  elimatum. 

satisfacinm  secundum  scripturas  illi  et  qui-  **  That  old  friend  wrote  to  him,  in  his  owl 

bos  velit,  injuscissime  damnatum  Scotum,  name  and  in  that  of  the  abbot  of  Gonei^ 

etc.  (see  above,  p.  336) :  Rogamns  etiam,  nt  so- 

'  Martene  and  Durand  have  published  brie  in  Domino  semper  sapias,  neqne  pio* 

in  the  first  volume  of  their  Thesaurus  no-  fiinditatem  scripturarum,  anil)us  non  opor- 

Tus  anecdotorum  f.  196,  a  remarkable  lc^  tet,  margaritas  scilicet  poms  prqjicias,  prM* 

ter,  with    the    superscription :    Carissimo  ter  quod  de  ea  quae  in  to  est  Christi  fidt 

B  . . .  suns  P  . . . ,  which  latter  is  perhaps  omnibus  prnesentibus  rationem  reddere  pi^ 

Berengar's  old  friend  the  Canonical  (Pri-  return  te  exhibeas. 
micerios)  Paulinos  of  Metz.    This  person 
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cnconnler  firom  the  preyailing  spirit  of  his  times.    His  opponents  also 
iBxiousIj  waited  for  a  council ;  for  they  were  hoping  on  much  better 

Gondg  they  should  be  able  by  this  means  to  put  down  effectually 
h  Berengar  And  his  erroneous  doctrines.  Nor  were  the  plans  of  the 
lealots  aim^  against  Berengar  alone,  but  also  against  his  more  emi- 
nent friends  —  those  who  agreed  with  him  in  their  general  bent  and  in 
tiieir  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  and  who  although 
Hiey  by  no  means  went  with  him  on  all  points,  yet  however  moderately 
iliey  expressed  themselves,  were  placed  in  the  same  category  with  himr 
Bill ;  such  for  example  as  bishop  Eusebius  Bruno  of  Angers.  It  was 
dstermined  by  king  Henry  I.  of  France  that  such  a  council  should  be 
held  at  Paris.  Still  many  of  the  most  violent  of  the  zealots  felt  di&- 
tnutfol  of  such  a  council  if  it  should  be  held  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  pope.  The  character  of  this  whole  class  is  revealed  b^  a  letter 
Hiiich  i>eoduin,  the  then  bishop  of  laege,  wrote  to  the  kmg.  He 
pnises  the  king's  zeal  in  this  business.  But  he  was  afraid  the  &lse 
teachers  would  be  allowed  to  present  and  defend  their  opinions  before 
the  council,  as  if  the  matter  must  first  be  investigated,  when  the  truth 
was  that  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstajitiation  must  be 
regarded  as  decided  heretics.  It  was  his  opinion  therefore,  that  the 
only  question  now  to  be  proposed  was,  whether  they  would  recant,  or 
reroong  to  do  so  whe&er  they  should  suffer  the  pumshment  they  de- 
■erved.^  If  on  the  other  hand  they  were  permitted  to  go  home  unpun-. 
khed  from  the  council,  it  would  be  said,  they  could  not  be  convicted 
of  any  error,  and  thus  the  evil  would  be  made  worse.  But  as  it  waa 
Deoduin's  opinion,  that  the  bishop  Eusebius  Bruno  followed  the  Berenr 
gMian  heresy,  and  a  bishop  could  not  be  judged  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  pope,^  he  therefore  thought  it  advisable  to  let  the  matter 
lest,  till  full  power  could  be  obtained  from  the  pope  to  pass  judgment 
en  Eusebius  Bruno  as  a  bishop.^  The  representations  of  this  fierce 
lealot  could  not  prevent,  however,  the  meeting  of  such  a  council ; 
ptrQy  because  the  principle  of  ecclesiastical  law,  to  which  bishop  Deo- 
ooin  appealed,  was  by  no  means  universally  admitted  in  France,  partly 
because  bishop  Eusebius  Bruno  was  very  generally  esteemed  to  be  an 
orihodox  man.    The  council  of  Paris  therefore  was  actually  held.^ 

*  Keqae  tam  est  pro  iliis  conciliam  advo-  by  Gieseler,  seem  to  me  insufficient — and 
candom,  quam  de  illoram  sapplicio  exqoi-  in  this  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  with 
nndam.  Staadlin  Archiv  fur  alte  und  nene  Kirchen- 

'  According  to  the  principles  of  the  new  geschichte,  IL  I. — to  prove  the  falsity  of 

Mdetlastical  code,  formed  since  the  Psea*  what  is  said  in  express  terms  by  the  abbot 

do-Isidorian  decretals  and  pope  Nicholas  I,  Durandus  of  Troanne,  a  contemporary,  la 

a  code  which  had  a  large  party  in  its  favor  his  tract  De  corpore  et  sanguine  Christi, 

mm  in  France,  though  there  was  also  a  Bibl.  patr.  Lugd.  T.  XVIII.  f.  437.  respec^ 

par^opposed  to  it  ing  the  convocation  of  snch  a  council ;  thongb 

'  tSrn>  majestatem  vestram  omnes  exora-  his  report  cannot  be  pronounced  fr^  from 

tm  rellemns,  ut  interim  illorum  impiam,  the  objection  of  inaccuracy,  especially  in 

Mcrilegam  et  nefariam  assertionem  audire  dates.    Berengar's  tract  against  lAnfranc, 

OOBtemneretis,  donee  acccpta  Komanae  se-  which  is  now  published  entire,  and  which 

&  audientia  damnandi  potestatem  habere-  throws  a  clear  light  on  so  many  things  con- 

tll.  Bibl.  patr.  Laed.  T.  X  VIIL  t  532.  nected  with  the  history  of  his  controversies, 

*  The  reasons  alleged  by  Leasing  in  his  makes  no  mention,  it  is  true,  of  this  conn* 
Bcnngarioa  Tnronensis,  and  assented  to  ciL    Bat  this  silence  prores  nothing;  for 
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Berengar  set  out  to  attend  it,  taking  this  opportunity  to  Tint  Im  finendt 
in  Normandy.  But  he  determined  to  avoid  being  draim  into  anjney 
disputes  concerning  his  doctrine,  now  that  he  was  looking  forward  to 
a  public  justification  of  his  opinions  at  the  council  of  Pam.^  While  m 
his  journey,  however,  he  probably  obtained  such  information  respectfaig 
the  plots  of  his  enemies  at  the  council,  as  convinced  him  tibat  he  wag 
not  to  expect  there  a  calm  hearing,  or  even  personal  safety.  H9 
therefore  thought  it  expedient  to  keep  away.'  The  fears  of  Berengv 
were  certainly  not  groundless.  If  the  account  given  by  Durand,  ab* 
bot  of  Troanne,  is  not  an  exaggerated  one,  the  coimcil  of  Paris  not  on- 
ly condemned  Berengar  and  his  adherents  as  heretics,  but  deeroed 
mat,  unless  they  recanted,  they  should  be  punished  with  death. 

Such  was  the  perilous  situation  of  Berengar,  when  the  papal  legatoi 
cardinal  Hildebrand,  came  to  France,  on  other  ecclesiastical  bosinea. 
For  the  transaction  of  Una  buomess,  a  council  was  held  in  1054  it 
Tours ;  and  there  the  cause  of  Berengar,  by  which  the  minds  of  met 
were  so  deeply  excited,  must  needs  be  called  up  agsdn.  To  sajqxreM 
such  a  heresy  seemed  to  the  bishops  a  matter  of  greater  importanei 
than  all  others.  By  universal  acclamation  Berengar  ^fas  accused  of 
holdmg  that  only  bread  and  wine,  but  not  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
were  in  the  eucharist.  Hildebrand,  a  man  of  preeminent  vigor  ^iid 
decision,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  in  the  hisftoij 
of  the  papacy,  did  not  mean  to  have  his  judgment  influenced  by  las 
outcry  of  the  multitude.  He  granted  Berengar  the  calm  hearingi 
which  had  hitherto  been  denied  him ;  and  Berengar  convinced  the  1^ 

nowhere  in  the  tract  does  he  give  a  faU  ac-  qnam  satisfacerem  in  eo  episcopis,  ad  qioi 

count  of  the  connection  of  events,  or  take  contendebam,  secundum  evangelicain  «t 

notice  of  the  preceding  transactions  and  apostolicam  scripturam.    As  Berengar,  tf> 

controversies  in  France.     Another  argu-  tor  the  council  of  VercelU  and  ajfterms  lib* 

ment  against  the  truth  of  Durand^s  report  eration  (compare  the  words  above  dttl 

Lessing  finds  in  the  circumstance  that  ac-  from  his  letter  to  Richard)  immediatefaf 

cording  to  it,  an  intercepted  letter  of  Be-  proposed  that  his  doctrine  should  be  laiK 

rengar  to  his  old  friend,  the  Primicerius  jectcd  to  such  an  examination,  it  is  moit 

Panlinus  of  Metz,  was  presented  before  the  suitable  to  refer  the  above  words  in  his  k^ 

council  in  proof  of  his  heresy,  by  the  bishop  ter  to  Ascelin  to  a  council  which  was  to  be 

of  Orleans ;  while  according  to  Berengar  s  held  about  this  time.    Besides,  if  he  WM 

own  statement  (de  sacra  cocna,  pag.  51),  speaking  here  of  the  council  of  yercelli,te 

the  bishop  of  Orleans  was  aften^'ards  un-  would  have  mentioned  the  pope  with  ths 

able  to  produce  at  the  council  of  Tours  any  bishops ;  and  the  drcnitous  route  thioii|^ 

evidence  whatever  against  Berengar,  but  Normandy  agrees  better,  to  say  the  iMfltj 

only  appealed  to  the  voice  of  common  ru-  i^ith  a  joumepr  firom  Angers  *or  Tours  to 

mor.    Now  whether  the  statement  of  Du-  Paris,  than  with  one  from  die  same  plaeei 

rand  or  that  of  Berengar  be  incorrect,  or  to  Italy. 

whether  the  bishop  of  Orleans  contradicted       '  To  this  I  refer  the  words  of  B^renm 

himself,  still  in  any  case  it  cannot  be  made  in  the  above  cited  letter  to  AscelinTjBt 

out  from  a  single  misstatement  of  this  kind  nunc  quod  apud  episcopos  Offere  nuoeperam 

in  a  relation  of  facts  by  a  man  who  was  un-  (which  therefore  be  was  unable  to  aoooB- 

questionably  passionate  and  prone  to  ex-  plish,  quia  non  tntum  erat)  Tdlem,  it  sttb* 

aggeration,  that  the  whole  story  of  this  tvtum  fier^  saltern  apud  vos  affere  in  ttt* 

council  at  Paris  was  a  fiction.  dientia  quorumcunque.    With  wis  agrees 

*  To  this  journey  I  refer  Berenpir's  what  Durand  reports,  that  Berennr,  te^ 

words  in  his  letter  to  the  monk  Ascelm  in  rore  percnlsns,  did  not  appear  bw>r6  the 

Normandy  (in  the  edition  of  Lanfranc^s  council,  —  which  he  exjuains   of  couM 

works,  ed.  D'Achery  not  in  vitam  Lan-  from  his  own  point  of  Tiew,  as  meaniflf 

fraud,  f  19.  ed.  Venet.) :  Per  vos  igitur  that  he  was  prevented  bjhis  conscloosaflH 

transiens  disposueram  omnino  nihil  agere  of  guilt 
enm  qoibuscunqne  de  eacharistiAi  prios- 
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gikie,  that  bis  doctrine  had  been  misrepresented.  He  explained  to  the 
satisfaction  of  EQldebrand,^  that  he  recognized  the  bread  and  wine  af- 
ter  consecration  as  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  The  legate  now 
agreed  with  him,  that  the  outcry  in  France  should  first  be  appeased, 
and  that  Berengar  should  then  accompany  him  to  Borne,  in  onier  that 
bj  the  authority  of  pope  Leo  IX.  the  matter  might  be  set  forever  at 
lest.^  He  stood  forth  as  mediator  betwixt  Berengar  and  the  council. 
The  first  step  was  to  appoint  a  committee,  at  the  head  of  which  stood 
Hie  archbishop  of  Tours,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  a  preliminary 
hearing.  Berengar  expressed  himself  on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's 
Sapper  precisely  in  the  same  manner  to  them  as  he  had  done  before  to 
Sldebrand.  The  other  bishops  signified  that  they  also  were  satisfied 
with  the  ex{danation.  The  points  of  difference,  probably  through  EQl- 
debrand's  influence,  were  not  brought  into  discussion ;  and  it  was  only 
Itqnired,  that  Berengar  should  make  the  same  confession  before  the 
assembled  council.  This  was  done.  At  this  point  some  of  the  bishops 
began  to  manifest  a  suspicion  about  the  sincerity  of  his  confession,  and 
proposed  that  he  should  be  required  to  state  on  oath,  that  he  believed 
nom  the  heart,  what  he  had  expressed  with  his  mouth.  Bishop  Euse- 
Inus  of  Bruno,  and  another  of  lus  friends  urged  him  toyield  to  the  cir 
of  the  multitude,  for  the  sake  of  restoring  peace.s  ad  followed  theur 
advice,  as  he  believed  he  could  swear  to  such  a  confession  without  de- 
nying a  smgle  conviction  of  his  heart,  for  he  held  that  the  point  in  dis- 
pute between  him  and  his  opponents,  was  not  whe&er  bread  and  wine 
were  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  in  what  sense  iJiey  were  so  ; 
and  as  he  believed  that  this  confession  could  with  more  propriety  be 
expressed  from  his  own  point  of  view,  than  from  that  of  his  opponents, 
a  point  on  which  we  may  speak  further  when  we  come  to  examine  his 

Zmons.  But  his  opponents  represented  the  matter  differently.  Con- 
ering  it  solely  from  their  own  point  of  view,  and  unable  to  conceive 
liow  the  bread  and  wine  could  be  said  to  become  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  except  in  the  sense  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantilation,  they 

•  *  WiUi  regard  to  Hildcbrand*s  own  views  way  in  which  that  conversion  takes  place 

of  the  encharist,  which  perhaps  may  be  men  should  not  seek  to  inquire.    This  oo- 

glimered  from  his  conduct  in  tnis  contro-  incides  with  the  view,  which  evidently  lies 

Teny,  and  from  the  declarations  of  Euse*  at  the  basis  of  the  cardinal's  proceedinss. 

bins  Bruno  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  we  But  whether  the  author  was  this  Hilde- 

■hoold  be  stiJl  more  clearly  informed,  if  the  brand,  must  ever  remain  a  very  doubtfU 

passafires  cited  under  the  name  of  a  **  magis-  question,  since  it  is  not  probable,  that  if  a 

ler  Hildebrand,"  from  a  commentary  on  the  man  whose  life  constitutes  an  epoch  in  his- 

§on>cl  of  Matthew,  published  by  Peter  tory  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  gospel  of 

jtS&n  in  his  preface  to  the  Determinatio  Matthew,  it  should  have  been  so  entirely 

of  John  Fansiensis  or  Pnngcns  asinum  forgotten. 

on  the  eucharist  might  with  certainty  be  '  Cujus  auctoritas  snperbomm  invidiam 

•acribed  to  canlinal  Hildebrand.    In  this  atqnc  ineptorum  tumultum  compesceret, 

fragment,  after  an  investigation  of  the  dif-  •  thus  Berengar  himself  relates,  correcting 

iJKent  ways  in  which  the  convcrsio  of  the  the  certainly  inaccurate  representation  of 

bcead  into  the  body  of  Christ  may  bo  con-  this  event  by  Lanfranc,  in  his  second  tract 

Odived,  Uie  conclusion  is  arrived  at,  that  against  him  alrcadv  referred  to,  p.  50  et  seq. 

■oUiing  can  be  decided  with  certainty  on  ed.  Berolinens.     llis  report  bears  on  its 

Ibis  point,  that  the  convertio  therefore  is  the  t&CQ  the  stamp  of  truth. 

mlj  essential  part  of  the  doctrine,  namely,  '  Ne  tumultum  compescere  popnlarem 

£u  bread  and  wine  become  body  and  snffogerem,  says  Berengar. 
Uood  of  Christ,  and  that  with  regard  to  the 
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represented  it  as  if  he  had  been  mduced  by  ftar  to  recant  Us  opiniciit 
before  this  council  and  profess  the  doctarine  of  the  church,  as  thej 
called  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  as  if  he  was  then  restored 
to  die  commnnion  of  the  church  by  cardinal  HSdebrand.^  Gona^ 
quentlj  when  Berengar  afterwards  proceeded  to  set  forth  and  defimd 
Bb  doctrine  as  he  had  done  before,  he  was  accused  by  them  of  haying 
denied  his  confession,  perjured  himself  and  relapsed  mto  lus  old  error. 
Quiet,  therefore,  could  thus  be  restored  to  the  French  church  only  fir 
a  short  time.  Hildebrand,  it  is  true,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  em- 
ploy a  more  certain  and  powerful  means  of  securing  this  object  by  tak- 
mg  Berengar  with  hun  to  Bome ;  but  this  purpose  was  firustrated  by 
the  death  of  Leo  IX. 

Berengar  at  length  determined  to  resort  to  this  means  himself,  and 
in  1059,  during  the  papacy  of  Nicholas  11,  he  repaired  to  Rome.  He 
doubtless  hoped  that  he  should  enjo^  the  powerful  protection  of  Hild^ 
brand ;  but  m  this  he  was'  disappomted.  The  party  of  blind  lealots 
and  brawlers  was  too  mighty  for  him  in  Rome ;  die  yery  phrase  ^^  sfMr- 
itual  participation  of  the  body  of  Christ,"  excited  them  to  the  ntoiosk 
fury.*  He  complained  to  the  pope,  that  he  should  be  left  ojpoeed  to 
the  fury  of  these  wild  beasts.  After  haying  yduntarily  unoertakea 
so  long  andpainful  a  journey,  he  begged  the  priyilege  of  a  patient 
hearing.  Tne  pope  said,  he  had  better  leaye  the  whole  matter  to  cai^ 
dinal  EBldebrand.  But  the  truth  was  that  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  where 
Hildebrand  perceiyed  the  dominant  sjnrit  to  be  altogether  againist  hiiD| 
and  where  many  eyen  of  those  who  were  otherwise  bound  to  him  by  tha 
same  interests,  must  be  his  opponents — that  prelate  either  found  him-: 
self  unable  with  all  his  yigor  and  firmness  to  push  the  matter  throu^ 
with  tiie  same  ease  as  he  would  when  combatting  for  the  pa^nstiM)- 
theocratical  system,  or  else  was  unwilling  to  yenture  so  much  here 
when  he  had  other  interests  to  attend  to  of  so  much  more  consequence 
to  himself. 

Berengar  was  obliged  therefore,  in  the  year  1059,  to  appear  before 
an  assembly  of  118  bishops.  If  we  may  belieye  his  own  report,  there 
were  eyen  in  this  assembly  many  likeminded  with  himself,  but  who  folt 
themselyes  obliged  to  yield  to  tiie  superior  numbers  of  the  brawlerSy 
and  dared  not  to  speak.s  Nor  haye  we  any  reason  to  question  Ids 
word,  for  the  thing  is  not  improbable.^  After  what  had  already  oe- 
curred,  he  had  to  expect  the  worst.    A  confession  of  faith  drawn  up 

'  So  Lanfranc,  Gnitmnnd,  Dnrand.  on  whom  he  reckoned,  thongfa  he  explaiM 

'  Berengar  says  concerning  him  in  hii  this  in  his  own  way;  namely,  that  they  had 

second  book  against  Lanfranc,  p.  72 :  Qoi  become  his  friends  for  other  and  extraneoot 

nee  aadire  poterant  spiritualem  de  corpora  reasons.    His  words  are :  Com  snb  Nicdio 

refectioncm  et  ad  vocem  spiritoalitatis  an-  yenisses  Romam  finetns  iis,  qni  plus  impen* 

res  potios  obtnrabant  sis  a  te  beneficiis,  quam  ratione  a  te  aaifitA 

'  jPag.  65 :  Qui  non  conscnsemnt  concil-  opcm  tiU  promiserant    Lanfranc  de  cor* 

io  iUi  et  actibus  ejus,  qui  vcritatis  non  ig-  pore  et  sangnine  Domini,  c.  IL    Both  may 

nari  et  ipsi  disdnuli  Jesu  revera  soli  syno-  nave  been  true,  that  there  were  those  w1m> 

dus  erant  dicenoi,  tontum  propter  metom  when  students  had  enjoyed  his  assistanct 

Jndaeomm  occulti.  (see  above,  p.  502)  and  those  also  who 

*  Eren  Lanfranc  gives  it  to  be  under-  when  students  had  followed  his  spiritual 

fftood,  that  Berengarhad  friends  at  Borne,  bent  and  doctrines. 
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hv  one  of  the  most  narrow-minded  and  boisterous  zealots,  cardinal 
Humbert,  was  laid  before  him.  This  was  purposely  so  worded  as  to 
cut  oflf  all  possibility  of  resorting  to  a  spiritual  interpretation.  The  im- 
port of  it  was  substantially  as  follows :  that  the  bread  and  wine  after 
consecration  are  not  merely  a  sacrament,  but  the  true  body  and  the 
true  blood  of  Christ ;  and  that  this  body  is  touched,  and  broken  by  the 
hands  of  the  priests,  and  comminuted  by  the  teeth  of  the  faithfid  not 
merely  in  a  sacramental  manner,  but  in  truth."'  As  Berengar  con- 
fesses, tlie  fear  of  death  unmanned  him ;  he  faltered,  and  taking  the 
confession  of  faith  in  his  hands,  prostrated  himself  with  it  on  the  ground, 
thereby  signifjnng  his  submission  and  repentance.  He  committed  his 
irritmgs  to  the  flames  with  his  own  hands.'  They  now  eagerly  went  to 
work,  as  Lanfranc  himself  says,  and  scattered  abroad  this  confession  in 
Germany,  France,  Italy  and  m  all  the  districts,  where  the  report  of 
Berengar' s  heresy  had  spread,  in  evidence  of  his  recantation. 

Berengar,  however,  had  only  yielded  to  the  fear  of  death  for  that 
moment.  Returned  to  France,  he  once  more  taught  his  doctrine  with 
the  same  boldness  as  before.  In  his  correspondence  with  Lan&anc, 
who  accused  him  of  denying  his  convictions,  and  of  downright  pequry, 
and  particularly  in  his  second  controverfflal  tract  against  Lanfranc,  he 
summed  up  the  argmnents  in  defence  of  his  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  exposing  at  the  same  time  the  injustice  and  violence  with 
which  he  had  been  treated  at  Rome,  not  even  sparing  the  character  of 
ilie  pope.  "  In  him  —  said  he  of  Leo  IX.  —  I  found  by  no  means  a 
saint,  by  no  means  a  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  not  even  an  upright 
man.  To  be  declared  a  heretic  by  him  I  account  as  nothing ;  for  he 
showed  himself  to  be  a  fool  both  in  this  and  in  other  matters.'' '  So 
in  his  other  writings,  he  styled  Leo,  not  the  pontifex,  but  the  pompifex, 
the  pompatick,  and  the  Roman  church  a  council  of  vanity  and  a  church 
of  malignants, — not  an  apostolic  see,  but  a  seat  of  Satan.^  He 
dared  to  speak  of  the  frivoUty,  the  ignorance,  and  the  xmbefitting  man- 

'  See  opp.  Lanfranc,  f.  170.  daciter  ad  te  perrenit,  non  sabscripri,  nam 

'  Lanfnaic  represents  the  matter  thos.  nt  de  consensa  pronunciarem  meo,  nnlloa 

When  Pxrengar  came  to  Rome,  he  no  exegit,  tantnm  tmiore  praesentis  jam  mor- 

kmcer  dared  defend  the  doctrines  he  had  tis  scriptnm  illnd,  absque  nlla  consdentiA 

bdd,  and  of  his  own  accord  requested  the  mea  jam  factom,  manibns  accepL     And 

pope  and  council  to  prescribe  for  him  the  £•  61 :  Confiteor  et  ego  ini^uitatem  meam 

mith  which  he  should  confess.    He  then  DominOf  ut  remittal  impietatcm  peocati 

pablicly  recited  the  confession   of  faith  md,  quod  prophetiea,  evangelica  et  apofl- 

drmwn  up  by  Humbert,  swore  to  it  and  sub-  tolica  scripta  in  ignes  conjioere  minime  8»* 

tcribed  it.    As  we  have  already  seen  evi-  tis  exhorrui.    Comp.  p.  73. 

toice  that  Lanfranc  sometimes  distorted  '  Cum  desiperet  etiam  circa  alia.    See 

ftwcts  to  suit  his  own  particular  interest ;  as  the  second  tract  against  Lanfranc,  p.  34. 

Berengar  does  not  contradict  him  in  ever^'  ^  So  states  a  contemporary,  the  anoay* 

lUi^,  nor  attempt  in  any  way  to  explain  moos  author  edited  hy  Chiffletin  Bibl. 

•way  his  denial  of  the  truth  which  he  had  patr.  Lugd.  T.  XVIIL  f.  835 :  Ultra  om- 

Iwfore  taught,  where  he  was  under  the  ne-  nes  haereticos  Romanos  pontifices  et  paoc- 

eosity  of  doing  it,  if  he  had  been  disposed  tarn  Romanam  ecdesiam  verbis  et  scriptis 

to  vindicate  or  excuse  himself  at  the  ex-  blosphcmare  praesumsit   Nempe  Sanctum 

pense  of  truth ;  and  as  he  does,  however,  I<eonem  papam,  non  pontidcem,  sed  pom* 

OB  Mis  point  so  openly  and  confidently  con-  pificem,  et  pnlpificem  appellavit,  taactam 

tradict  nim,  wc  have  certainly  everv  reason  Romanam  ecclcsiam,  vanitatis  concilium  et 

tojttnst  his  report  in  this  case  rather  than  ecclesiam  malignantium,  Romanam  sedem 

Aat  of  Lanfranc.    He  says,  correcting  the  non  apostolicam  sed  sedem  satanae  dictit 

latter's  statement,  p.  26 :  ifann,  quod  men-  et  teriptis  non  timnlt  appdlaie. 
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ners  of  Nicholas  n,i  whom  he  described  as  the  tail  of  lying  propheto. 
In  citing  the  decrees  of  the  older  North-Afncan  councils^  respecting 
the  invalidity  of  the  baptism  performed  by  heretics,  to  prove  that  the 
majority  in  a  council  does  not  by  any  means  always  determine  what 
the  truth  is,  he  compares  with  bitter  regret  the  present  with  the  earlier 
condition  of  the  church.  We  see  that  he  was  a  man  who  longed  for  % 
reformation  of  the  church ;  but  doubtless  a  reformation  of  another 
sort,  than  the  one  then  contemplated  in  the  plan  of  Iffildebnuid. 
"That  time  —  said  he  —  when  religion  flourished  in  the  first  bloom 
of  her  youth,  was  a  time  when  men  distinguished  for  science  and  di^ 
nity  of  life,  were  made  bishops  in  conformity  with  the  ecclesiasti<^ 
laws ;  when  that  which  constitutes  the  greatest,  nay  the  sole  omamenl 
of  the  Christian  religion,  love,  had  not  yet  grown  cold  by  the  domim^ 
tion  of  wickedness ;  but  when  rather  bv  the  glowing  fire  of  love,  aS 
impurity  of  heart  was  consumed,  all  darkness  of  the  understanding 
dispelled  by  the  purity  of  its  light !  —  But  in  the  times  in  which  God 
has  made  it  our  lot  to  live,  we  see  the  annihilation  of  all  religion — we 
see  the  sun  turned  into  darkness,  the  moon  into  blood.  We  see  how 
all  confess  God  with  words,  but  deny  him  by  their  works — how  thej 
say  Lord,  Lord  ;  but  do  not  the  things  he  has  commanded  them."  ' 

Lanfranc  had  said  that  Berengar  at  Rome  was  induced  to  alter  his 
opinion.  To  this  the  latter  replies :  "  Very  true,  human  wickednesi 
could  by  outward  force  extort  from  human  weakness  a  different  coi^ 
fession;  but  a  change  of  conviction  is  what  God's  almighty  agen^ 
alone  can  effect."  3  Lanfranc  had  reproached  him  with  an  impious  act 
of  penury.  Berengar,  who,  as  we  have  already  observed,  denied  that 
he  had  ever  taken  such  an  oath,  replied :  "  Even  if  I  had  taken  ii| 
yet,  under  the  compunctions  of  repentance,  I  should  not  have  conaidi" 
ered  myself  bound  by  it.  To  take  an  oath,  which  never  ought  to 
have  been  taken,  is  to  estrange  one's  self  from  God  ;  but  to  retradt 
that  which  one  has  wrongfully  sworn  to,  is  to  return  back  to  God. 
Peter  once  swore  that  he  biew  not  Christ.  Had  he  persevered  in  that 
wicked  oath,  he  must  have  ceased  to  be  an  apostle." «  "  By  what 
just  title  —  says  he  to  Lanfranc  —  wouldst  thou  be  a  priest  and  a 
monk,  if  thou  must  always  thus  refuse  the  least  pity  to  himian  weak- 
ness ?  ^  Thou,  priest,  coldly  passest  by  him  whom  robbers  have  left 
half-dead  ;  but  God  has  already  provided  for  me,  so  that  I  shall  not 
be  left  alone."  He  compares  himself  to  Aaron  and  to  Peter,  who 
were  liable  to  the  same  rebuke.^  He  implores  of  all  his  readers  th^ 
considerate  compassion,^  not  because  he  had  been  a  false  teacher,  but 
because  he  had  been  moved  by  the  fear  of  death  to  cease  defending  the 
trutii,  because,  at  the  command  of  the  multitude,  he  had  burned  writ* 
ings  which  contained  nothing  but  gospel  doctrine.     He  constantly 

'  inmU  leritate  Nicolaos  ille,  de  ci\Jii8  '  L.  c  p.  59. 

inerndidone  et  morom  ind^nitate  facilt  *  L.  c  p.  2S. 

mihi  e»t  non  insaffidenter  scnbere,  at  sine  *  L.  c  p.  61. 

iignrU  de  illo  proponi  potnerit,  propheUi  '  L.  c  p.  63. 

prophetans  mcndaclam  ipse  est  caada.  In  *  Misencordiae  Tiaoera  mlhi  oompadfll* 
oil  second  tract  against  Lanfranc,  p.  71.        tor  obsecro.  p.  63. 

*  Lb  c.  p.  58. 
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maiutains,  in  opposition  to  Lanfranc,  that  the  voice  of  the  majority,  by 
which  error  has  so  often  beea  stamped  as  truth,  cannot  decide  as  to 
what  is  truth.  He  sets  the  small  minority  of  wise  and  discerning  per- 
sons, possessed  of  the  consciousness  of  truth,  over  against  the  multi- 
tado  inoptorum ;  —  the  church  —  he  said  —  stands  not  in  the  latteri 
bat  in  the  former.  The  consciousness  of -truth  often  retired  into  a 
£»w  ;  seven  thousand  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  He  reminded 
him  of  the  example  of  the  few  who  remained  with  our  Lord  when  all 
Ibrsook  him ;  of  the  few  bishops  who  alone  resisted  Arianism  when  it 
overspread  the  entire  church,  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  bishop  Libe- 
lius,  which  few  alone  deserved  .the  name  of  the  church,  the  name  of 
siembers  of  Christ.^  As  evidence  from  his  own  times,  he  points  to 
the  multitude,  who  had  framed  to  themselves  crude,  anthropomorphic 
notions  of  God,  compared  with  the  few,  who  had  a  more  correct  un- 
derstanding of  the  image  of  God  in  man.  ^^  Should  the  majoritVj 
then,  decide  in  this  case ;  should  the  church  stand  in  the  majority  7 '' ^ 
'Jhxis  we  see  how  in  this  respect  also  Berengar  inclined  to  tne  protest- 
mi  conception  of  the  church,  as  a  community  developing  itself  from 
inHbm^  proceeding  forth  from  a  spiritual  ana  common  appropriation 
iff  divine  truth. 

Accordingly,  he  now  styles  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  an 
msptio^  vecordia  vulgi.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  asserted  that 
lie  by  no  means  stood  alone  in  his  convictions  respecting  the  Lord's 
Bapper ;  there  were  many,  of  all  ranks  and  orders,  who  abhorred  the 
error  of  Lanfranc  and  Paschasius  Radbert ;  3  and  even  the  dechura* 
tions  of  his  opponents  show  that  Berengar  was  not  wrong  in  saying 
iliat  the  number  of  those  who  thought  like  himself  was  by  no  means 
small ;  and  perhaps  many  of  those  who  in  their  own  way  had  como  to 
ontertain  similar  views,  were  also  embraced  under  the  common  hereti- 
Od  name  of  Berengarians.* 

He  went  on  with  his  work,  disseminating  his  doctrine  not  only  by 
what  he  wrote,  but  also  by  means  of  his  scholars,  through  France  f 
and,  as  a  teacher,  he  ever  continued  to  exert  a  wide  influence  bot^  in 
France  and  in  other  countries.^  It  turned  out,  perhaps  through  the 
influence  of  the  powerful  Hildebrand,  that  no  further  steps  were  taken 

*  Idonei  cnm  paacis  vocari  ccdesio,  voca-  '  We  hare  evidence  of  this,  also,  in  a 
li  membra  Christi.  letter  of  the   Scholasticas  Gozachin,  of 

'  Nee  senticndum  est  cnm  cis,  qnanqaam  I^Iayence,  written  in  the  year  1060,  to  his 

ilflnitissimos  ad  eonim  com  para tioncm,  qui  former  scholar,  the  Scholasticns  Walcher, 

Cfacft  hoc  recto  sentiunt,  ne^^are  nemo  pos-  of  Lieze,  published  by  Muhillon,  in  the 

rit.    Vid  p.  54,  116.  4th  Vol.  of  his  Analccta.    The  old  pioui 

*  Conscientiain  tuam  latere  non  potest,  and  faithful  teaciier  could  not  look  with 
qnam  plarimos  vcl  intinitos  esse  cujuscun-  complacency  upon  the  ncwlj-a wakened 
eme  ordinis  ct  dipiitatis,  qui  tuam  uc  sacri-  spirit  of  inquiiy.  He  complains :  Quidem 
ndoecclesiaeexccrcnturcrrorcmatquePas*  pscudomagistn  hac  iliac  per  villiLs  paj^os- 
diasii.  p.  54.  (^ne  urblsque  circumcursant,  novas  Psalte- 

*  Vi(1.  Durand.  Troanens.  Bibl.  patr.  ni,  Fauli,  Apocalypsis  lectioncs  tradunt; 
Lngd.  T.  XVIII.  f  437.  and  then  says :  vide  ouam  sanae  docirinae 

'  The   before  cited  anonymous  author  theologi  de  Turonensi  emcr^nnt  ucademiai 

nys:  Hacresin  suam  clanculo  per  discipu-  cui  praesidet  ille  apostolus  sutanae  Berea- 

los  suos  usqnequaque  non  cessavit  disse-  Q;arius.    He  calls  tnis  academy  the  Babj* 

minare.  Urn  nostri  temporis.    Vid.  1.  i^p.  383, 
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against  lum  in  Rome.  Pope  Alexander  11.  simply  exhorted  him,  in  a 
fnendlj  way,  to  forsake  hk  sect,  and  give  no  further  offence  to  Ad 
church  ;  to  which  Berengar  is  said  to  have  replied,  that  he  could  not 
deny  his  real  convictions.^  No  doubt  it  may  have  been-the  case,  also^ 
that  in  Rome,  as  well  as  in  France,  there  were  some  who,  following 
the  prmciples  of  cardinal  Hildebrand,  and  of  bishop  Eusebius  Bmm 
of  Angers,  sought,  as  had  been  done  at  Tours,  by  uniting  the  two 
parties  on  what  both  considered  as  essentials,  and  throwing  aside 
those  points  which  were  matters  of  contention,  to  repress  the  contro- 
versy. The  very  words  of  Christ,  to  which  men  should  cling  with 
steadfast  faith,  without  prying  too  curiously  into  their  meaning,  should, 
in  the  view  of  the  persons  just  described,  be  this  all-uniting  sym* 
bol.9  The  bishop  of  Angers  expressed  himself  very  decidedly  on  this 
point.  Berengar  had  fallen  into  a  dispute  with  another  canonical 
priest  of  Tours,  named  Grottfrid,  a  zealous  defender  of  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation.3  This  antagonist  he  proposed  to  refute,  by  ce^ 
tain  citations  from  a  well-known  work,  which  passed  under  the  nime 
of  Ambrose,  De  sacramentis.  He  brought  the  matter  before  bishop 
Eusebius  Bruno,  requesting  that  the  debate  might  be  held  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  that  he  would  act  as  arbitrator.  The  bishop,  who  WM 
anxious  to  see  a  stop  put  to  this  whole  controversy,  was  not  pleased 
with  the  proposal ;  and  took  the  opportunity  to  state  at  length,  in  a 
letter  to  Berengar,*  his  own  views  respecting  the  whole  matter.  He 
expressed  his  regret  that  such  a  controversy  had  arisen  at  all,  and 
that  it  had  reached  even  to  Angers.^  Instead  of  entering  into  paa- 
sionate  disputes,  it  were  far  better,  he  said,  to  abide  by  the  veiy 
fountain  of  truth  itself.  According  to  that,  men  ought  to  believe  and 
confess,  that  by  the  power  and  agency  of  the  Word  by  which  all 
things  were  created,  after  the  consecration  by  the  priest  the  bread 
became  the  true  body,  and  the  wine  the  true  blood  of  Christ.  The 
question  how  this  was  done,  he  repelled  ;  referring  it  to  God's  almighty 
power,  as  in  the  case  of  all  the  miracles  of  sacred  history.  If  it 
should  now  be  asked,  what  the  ancient  church  fathers  taught  on  tIA 
subject,  the  inquirer,  supposing  him  qualified  for  such  investigatioDS| 
should  be  referred  to  their  writings,  that  after  careful  examination 

^*  This  is  stated  by  Chifflct^s  Anonymns  mcntionem  fecistis,  satisfactum  est,  et  redi- 

BibL  patr.  Lugd.  T.  XVIII.  f.  385.    There  viva  pcstis,  quae  nescio  quorum  improU- 

was  hardly  any  occasion  for  inventing  a  tate  cxagitata  caput  exttucrat,  domini  Bi- 

story  of  that  sort  sonticcnsis  archiepiscopi  et  eruditoniin,  qui 

'  It  is  clear  from  the  words  of  Eusebius  adfnerunt,  auctontatc  calcatu  est 

Bruno,  in  his  letter  presently  to  be  cited,  ^  As  Berengar  styled  it,  the  inepiia  atqne 

that  tliis  was  a  plan  actually  pursued  by  insania  Lanfranci. 

many.    Besides  cardinal  Ilildebrand,  the  *  In  the  work  of  Frunciscus  de  Roye  de 

papal  legate  Grerald,  and  the  archbishop  of  vita,  hacrcsi  et  poenitentia  BercngariL  An- 

Bmn<;on,  had  acted  according  to  it    Hoc  deeavi  1657.  p.  48. 

consilio  —  says  Eusebius  ^  Bruno  —  queri-  *  Veritatis  asserendae  an  famae  quneren- 

monia,  quae   in  praesentia  Geraldi  tunc  dae  gratia  nescio,  Deus  scit,  haec  orta  mo- 

Ij^ti  apud  Tnronum  emersit,  sedata  est.  taque  qnaestio,  postquam   Komani  orbis 

Hoc  consilio  eodcm  tumultus,  qui  in  audi-  maximam  paene    partem    j)eragravit,  td 

entia  domini  Eldebranni  (Hildebrandi)  in  ultimum  nos  cum  infanii  longinqaorom 

eadem  civltatc  effcrbuit  sopitus  est,  hac  ve-  et  vicinornm  redai^tione  accrrime  pal* 

ridlca  confcssione  cxactioni  principis  hujns  savit 
nof  tri,  in  capellula,  ctgos  in  vestra  epis^)!* 
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and  a  right  understanding,  he  might  be  prepared  to  adopt  thankfully, 
-and  -without  interrupting  brotherly  concord,  what  might  seem  to  him 
most  fully  to  accord,  in  those  writings,  with  the  gospel  truth.  He 
.iras  far  —  he  said  —  from  despising  the  writings  of  the  fathers  ;  but 
.he  did  not  ascribe  to  them  the  same  authority  as  to  the  gospel.  For 
ihey  themselves  would  not  have  assented  to  this ;  and  he  did  not 
ihink  it  well  to  appeal  to  their  sayings,  to  decide  so  important  a  ques- 
tion;^ because  by  improper  citations  from  the  fathers,  which  might 
chance  to  bo  corrupted,  or  not  correctly  understood,  or  not  fully 
explored,  occasion  of  stumbling  might  be  given  to  the  church.^ 
Enough  would  be  foimd  to  satisfy  their  religious  needs,  and  to  settle 
and  confirm  their  faith,  if  men  would  but  hold  fast  to  those. simple 
words  of  Christ,  and,  at  the  same  time,  peace  would  be  preserved  in 
.the  church.  He  concluded  by  declaring,  that  henceforward  he  would 
.hAve  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  any  dispute  on  this  matter ;  either  as  a 
partisan,  a  hearer,  or  a  judge ;  that  he  would  never  attend  any 
qmod  which  might  be  held  on  this  subject ;  for  the  case  had  already 
been  thrice  disposed  of  by  a  tribunal  in  that  province,  and  for  ihe 
fourth  time  by  a  definitive  sentence  of  the  apostolical  see. 

From  this  letter,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  certamty  the 
real  views  of  Eusebius  Bruno.  One  thing  is  indeed  plain,  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  see  the  doctrine  of  transubslantiation  fixed  as  a  settled 
article  of  faith ;  in  fact,  had  he  not  manifested  this  by  his  words  and 
acts,  he  would  not  have  come  into  the  reputation  of  making  common 
cause  with  Berengar.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  agreed  with 
Berengar  more  fully  than  he  cared  to  confess  in  this  letter.  Perhaps 
-he  was  more  reserved  about  expressing  with  exactness  his  own  views 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  from  a  regard  to  existing  circumstances ;  for 
he  perceived  that  the  dominant  spirit  was  too  strongly  inclined  to  the 
4octrine  of  transubstantiation,  to  leave  any  room  for  hoping  that  any 
good  could  be  effected  by  publicly  opposing  it.  He  was  convinced, 
that  such  open  opposition  would  only  serve  to  procure  for  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  a  more  speedy  and  certain  victory.  Perhaps  for 
tins  reason  he  deemed  it  best,  to  fall  back,  for  the  present,  on  the 
irords  of  the  institution,  as  a  check  against  any  further  detennina- 
tiims.  But  assuredly  there  is  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
biBhop  did  not  express,  in  this  letter,  the  entire  conviction  of  his 
heart.  At  least,  in  what  he  said  about  the  authority  of  the  older 
church  teachers  in  settling  contested  questions  of  doctrine,  he  did  not 
ahun  the  open  expression  of  his  sentiments,  notwithstanding  that  his 
hnguage  might  give  oflfence  to  many  of  the  more  bigoted  clergy.  In 
all  probability,  his  general  conviction  was,  that  nothing  more  could  be 
certainly  determined  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  than  that 

^  Porro  DOfl  non  patrum  scripta  contem-  '  Nc  si  patram  sensa  aut  aliquo  eventa 

Bcntes,  sed  nee  ilia  qua  evangelium  Icgcn-  dcpravata  aut  a  nobis  non  bene  inteUecta 

tee,  —  ncqae  enim  ipsi  vivcutes  et  scriben-  aut  non  plcne  inquisita  inconyeiiienter  pro- 

Iw  hoc  voluerant  ct  in  suis  opuscuUs  ne  id  tnlerimus,  seandalum  illud,  quod  tanCopera 

aeret  voluerunt,  —  eorum  sententils  salva  fiigimas,  incurramos. 
oaae  eis  debctur,  reverentia  in  tantae  rei 
cufoeptatione  abstinemtis. 
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tho  true  body  of  Christ  was  there  present,  and  that  in  this  befief 
there  was  enough  to  gatisfj  the  religious  need.  In  seeking  to  defim 
precisely  the  how^  and  to  obtain  currency  for  subjective  views,  whidi 
still  could  not  be  certainly  demonstrated,  the  Christian  fellowabiBi 
grounded  on  an  agreement  in  essentials,  ought  not  to  be  di8tiii1>ea. 
And  when  EusebiuB  Bruno  expresses  himself  thus  universally  reqpeel> 
ing  the  right  use  of  the  older  church  fathers,  we  may  conclude  that 
he  was  desirous  of  preserving  the  gospel  simplicity,  the  sober  ]wid- 
tical  bent  in  the  doctrines  of  faith,  and  that  he  was  by  no  means  in- 
clined to  the  scholasticism  which  was  now  bursting  from  the  bud. 

But  Bercngar's  zeal  was  not  to  be  restrained  within  the  findlB 
which  the  discreet  prudence  of  his  bishop  would  prescribe ;  and  bB 
must  therefore  himself  contribute,  by  this  strong  reaction  a^unst  the 
still  mightier  tendency  of  the  spirit  of  his  times,  to  hasten  its  triompli. 
In  the  meantime  his  friend,  cardinal  Hildebrand,  had  become  pop6. 
Perhaps  he  attempted,  in  the  first  place,  by  his  legate  Grerald,  to  have 
the  controversy  settled  at  a  council  held  within  the  limits  of  Franet, 
at  Poictiers,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1076  ;  for  it  may  be  pi«- 
sumed,  from  what  Eusebius  Bruno  says  in  the  above  cited  letter,  wiA 
regard  to  Gerald's  mode  of  thinking,  that  he  would  urn  to  bring  aboul 
a  compromise  after  the  same  manner  as  had  been  done  at  the  couiusi 
of  Tours.  But  such  was  the  excitement  of  the  zealots  against  B^ 
rengar  at  this  council,  that  he  came  near  falling  a  rictim  to  it.i  Qrt- 
gory  VII.  having  failed  to  settle  the  controversy  in  this  way,  deemed 
it  necessary  to  cite  Berengar  himself  to  Rome.^ 

In  tho  year  1078,  then,  Berengar,  in  obedience  to  the  pope's  dti- 
tion,  came  to  Rome.  Beyond  doubt,  it  was  Gregory's  intention  to  S5» 
cure  him  repose  in  the  same  manner,  as  had  been  done  at  the  couneS 
of  Tours.  At  an  assembly  on  All-saints4ay ,  he  induced  him  to  lay  doim 
a  confession  of  faith  similar  to  the  former ;  and  this  he  declared  to  bt 

*  Ferme  interemptus,  in  the  Chronicon  council  in  the  fasts  which  he  himself  •*• 
^laxentii  or  MoUcacensc.  Labbti  Biiiothuca  tended,  and  he  had  knowledge  onlj  of  tii6 
Illanu.scri])torum  T.  II.  fol.  212.  public  transactions,  not  of  what  had  befoM 

•  Wo  have,  it  is  true,  a  detailed  report  taken  place  betwixt  Gregory  and  Beren- 
of  these  remurkablc  transactions  only  from  gar.  He  says :  Ultimac  qnoquc  generaH 
Bereng.  i  himself,  publi.ihcd  by  Afurtcno  synodo  sub  Gregorio  papn  1078,  nos  ipd 
and  Dunind,  in  the  Nov.  thesaur.  anecdot  interfuimus,  et  vidimus,  tjuando  Berengft- 
T.  IV.  f.  103,  and  we  might  therefore  ques-  rius  in  media  synodo  consiitit  et  hacresin 
tion  tho  credibility  of  a  witness  in  his  own  de  corpore  Domini  coram  omnibus  pro* 
cause.  But  wo  never  find  !iim  distorting  priae  maims  socramento  abdicavit  But 
the  facts  to  his  own  advantage ;  the  state-  the  report  in  the  Chronicon  of  Uago  de 
ment,  if  we  take  it  in  connection  with  the  Fiavigny  directly  confirms  Berengai*! 
times,  c:ontaiiis  no  eviilence  of  internal  im-  statement;  for  it  is  clear  from  this,  that  at 
probability,  and  the  traits  of  Gregory  VII.  the  last  synod  there  was  still  a  small  par^ 
therein  dei»icted,  fully  harmonize  with  liis  in  his  faVor,  aiid  it  was  not  till  the  thirti 
character.  We  shall  also  find  in  the  day  of  the  meeting  that  the  party  of  the 
charges,  which  were  afloat  against  Gregory  zealots  for  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiA- 
VII,  and  in  the  tirade  of  cardinal  Benno  tion,  obtained  the  victorj-.  Quidam  —  sayf 
against  him,  a  great  deal  which  serves  to  the  Chronicon  —  caccitate  nimia  perculai, 
corroborate  Berengar's  statements.  But  figuram  tantum  ndstrucbant  renim  uhi  rei 
nowhere  does  he  appear  to  be  contradicted  coepit  agi,  priusijuam  tertia  die  ventom 
by  other  credible  accounts.  ChifHets'  foret  in  synod  urn.  dcfecit  contra  veritatem 
"  Anonymus"  merely  notices  what  was  of  niti.  Bibl.  Ms.  T.  I.  Pars  altera  f.  214  et 
tho  greatest  moment  to  him  —  the  general  215. 
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Sitisfactory — enough  for  the  weak,  and  for  the  strong.  To  the  author- 
iiy  of  Lanfranc  he  opposed  that  of  Damiani.  He  directed  the  works 
rf  many  of  the  older  church  teachers  to  be  brought  forward,  and  &eir 
declarations  respecting  the  Lord's  supper  to  be  laid  before  the  clergy, 
in  order  to  convince  them,  that  if  a  person  confessed  bread  and  wine 
were,  after  the  consecration,  the  true  body  and  the  true  blood  of  Christ, 
Hob  was  enough.  But  the  party  of  the  zealots  was  not  to  be  satisfied 
with  any  such  confession.  They  required  of  Berengar  some  other  proof 
of  his  sincere  orthodoxy ;  and  for  the  present  they  sought  occasions  for 
delay,  hoping  for  an  opportunity  to  effect  their  designs  under  more  fa- 
vorable circumstances.  A  regard  to  his  own  interests  would  make 
Gregory  VII.  extremely  cautious  about  doing  anything  in  this  matter 
which  might  turn  the  public  tone  of  feeling  against  himself,  and  excite 
flie  suspicion  that  he  was  inclined  to  favor  the  erroneous  doctrine  ;  for 
Hub  would  have  proved  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  prosecution  of  his 
most  important  plan ;  indeed,  this  charge  was  actually  lodged  against 
Urn  by  the  party*  in  opposition.  To  accomplish  his  ol|ject,  without  re- 
quiring Berengar  to  do  anything  contrary  to  his  convictions,  he  tried 
Tarious  expedients.  By  all  these  attempts,  however,  the  clamor  of  those 
who  insisted  on  Berengar's  public  profession  of  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
itantiation  and  condemnation  of  the  opposite  doctrine  could  not  be  ap> 
peased ;  the  only  way  left  for  Gregory  to  conciliate  the  zealots  was  to 
yield  to  their  demand.  Berengar  was  required  publicly  to  take  oath, 
fliat  he  so  thought,  as  he  professed  in  that  confession,  and  then  to 
prove  his  veracity  by  the  ordeal  of  the  hot  iron.  Already  he  was  pre- 
Mring  himself,  by  prayer  and  fasting  for  this  trial,  when  the  pope  in- 
iMin^  him,  through  his  confidential  agent  the  abbot  of  Monte  Cassmo, 
Ihat  the  trial  shoidd  not  be  undergone.  The  pope  then  proposed  to  a 
nmk  whom  he  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  that  by  rigorous  fasting  he 
diould  prepare  himself  to  supplicate  the  grace  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
irtiom  he  consulted  on  all  dubious  and  weighty  matters,  that  the  true 
way  in  which  the  contested  point  ought  to  bo  considered  might  be  re- 
vealed.^ Afterwards  he  informed  Berengar,  that  this  monk  had  re- 
ceived as  an  answer,  that  nothing  more  ought  to  be  adopted  in  relation 
to  this  doctrine  than  what  was  found  written  in  Holy  Scrij^ture,  and 
fliat  Berengar's  doctrine  was  in  acoordanco  with  Scripture  in  holding 
it  fofficient  to  say  that  the  bread  aft»r  consecration  was  the  true  body 
of  Christ.  There  are  two  ways  of  interpreting  this  transaction.  Either 
we  must  suppose  that  Gregory  ventured  upon  a  pious  fraud  to  pacify 
llie  multitude ;  or  that  he  really  believed  such  a  supernatural  decision 
had  been  given,  which  last  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  his  whole 
mode  of  thinking.  Once,  however,  Berengar  was  thrown  into  the  ut- 
fliodt  alarm  by  the  intelligence  that  it  was  the  pope's  intention  to  give 

^  This  statement  of  Bcrcogar  is  corrobo-  that  the  pope  directed  two  cardinals  in  por- 

nted  bj  what  Bcnno  says  in  his  Posquill  ticnlar  to  ask  a  sign  from  God.  This  agree- 

against  Gregcrv  VU. :  Jejuniom  indixit  ment  between  two  men,  one  an  opponent 

aurdinalibus,  ut'Deus  ostcndcrct,  quis  rec-  and  the  other  a  friend  of  the  pope,  wonld 

tios  sentirct  de  corporc  Domini,  Homunane  of  itself  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  abore 

an  Bcrengarius ;  and  then  he  states,  statements  ore  founded  in  tnith. 
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him  up  to  imprisonment  for  life,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  all  mt- 
picion  from  himself,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  whole  dispute. 

The  opposite  partv  contrived,  in  the  meantime,  to  have  Berengat 
det&ined  in  Rome  till  the  meeting  of  the  s^niiod  usually  held  there  ia 
Lent.     At  this  synod,  they  hoped  to  accomplish  their  designs  mora 
easily  by  union  with  those  of  similar  sentiments  from  other  countriea. 
And  here  the  thing  was  actually  accomplished  which  they  were  ex- 
pecting and  aiming  to  bring  about.     After  a  short  contest,  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  obtained  a  complete  victory.   The  confession  jw- 
viously  laid  down  by  Berengar  was  again  placed  before  him,  but  wit 
one  slight  alteration,  designed  for  the  purpose  of  precluding  false  inte^ 
pretations.    Instead  of  converti,  was  written  substantialiter  convert! ;. 
with  the  antithesis :  non  tantum  per  signum  et  virtutem  sacrament!,, 
sed  in  proprietate  naturae  et  veritate  substantiae.     As  he  carefblly 
read  through  the  confession  of  faith,  a  sophistical  interpretation  B\if 
gestcd  itself,  whereby  he  might  explain  it  in  consistency  with  his  own 
views.    The  word  substantialiter  he  interpreted  as  meamng  salva  una 
substantia.    And  so  he  declared  himself  ready  to  adopt  the  symbol. 
thus  altered,  with  hberty  to  interpret  it  after  his  own  manner.     Bot- 
some  of  his  opponents  having  remarked  that  he  was  seeking  evasionSi . 
the  coimcil  required  him  to  swear,  that  he  understood  this  confessioii 
as  they  understood  ity  and  not  so  as  to  favor  his  own  opinion.     To  tiui 
Berengar  replied,  for  as  he  says  in  his  own  account  of  the  transaction^ 
"  the  compassion  of  the  x\limghty  stood  by  me,  so  that  I  could  reply- 
that  with  their  understanding  he  had  nothing  to  do ;  he  stood  to  that 
which  a  few  days  before  he  had  declared  to  the  pope."*    This  appeal  of ' 
Berengar  to  a  conversation  he  had  had  with  the  pope,  would  not  be 
likely  to  strike  the  latter  very  agreeably.    To  turn  away  all  suspicka' 
from  himself,  the  pope  yielded  to  the  zealots.   He  ordered,  that  Bereih- 
gar  should  prostrate  himself  on  the  p*ound  and  confess,  that  he  had 
Utherto  been  in  error  in  that  he  had  not  taught  a  change  as  to  sub- 
stance.   Berengar  relates  the  sequel  as  follows :  "  Confounded  by  tbft 
sudden  madness  of  the  pope,  and  because  God  in  punishment  for  mj 
sins  did  not  give  me  a  steadfast  heart,  I  threw  myself  cm  the  ground, . 
and  confessed  with  impious  voice  that  I  had  erred,  fearing  the  pope 
would  instantly  pronounce  against  me  the  sentence  of  condemnatiaD, 
and  as  the  necessary  consequence,  that  the  populace  would  hxurrj  me 
to  the  worst  of  deaths.    Said  I  within  myself :  sdl  who  nish  to  slay  thee 
boast  in  the  name  of  Christians.     It  will  be  thought  by  all  men,  that 
in  destroying  thee,  they  have  done  God  service.     It  is  easier  for  thee 
to  take  refuge  in  the  divine  compassion.     Only  deliver  thyself  from 
violence,  and  out  of  the  hands  of  mistaken  men."    Upon  this,  the  pope 
commanded  that  he  should  never,  for  the  future,  presume  to  dispate 
with  any  one  nor  to  teach  any  one  concerning  the  body  and  blood  of 
the  Lord,  unless  with  a  view  to  reclaim  the  erring  to  the  faith.    After 
having  detained  him  some  time  longer  in  Rome,  the  pope  dismissed  him 
with  two  letters,  one  recommending  him  to  the  protection  of  the  bishops 

*  Hk  mihi  omnipotentis  misericordia  non  defoit. 
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of  Tours  and  Angers,  and  a  second  addressed  to  all  the  faithful,  pro- 
nouncing the  anathema  on  all  who  shoidd  presume  to  molest  Berengar, 
a  fon  of  the  Roman  church,  either  in  his  person  or  his  estate,  or  to 
giyle  him  a  heretic. 

The  report  of  his  trial  at  Rome' which  he  drew  up  after  his  return 
prores,  that  he  had  not  altered  his  opinions,  as  in  fact  we  might  pre- 
mune  he  would  not  from  all  that  goes  before.  That  which  occasioned 
liim  the  deepest  mortification,  was  his  denial  imder  the  fear  of  death, 
of  what  he  knew  to  be  the  truth.  This  he  called  a  sacrilegium.  He 
concludes  his  report  by  expressing  his  feelings  in  the  following  words : 
"  God  of  all  might.  Thou,  who  revealest  thy  almighty  power  especially 
by  forgiveness  and  compassion,  have  mercy  on  him,  who  acknowledges 
huaaeS  guilty  of  so  great  an  impiety ;  and  you  also,  Christian  bredireo, 
into  whose  hands  this  writing  may  come,  prove  your  Christian  charity ; 
Icikd  your  sympathy  to  the  tears  of  my  confession ;  pray  for  me  that 
Ibsae  tears  may  procure  me  the  pity  of  the  Almighty.''  At  length, 
■^u^ble  that  he  could  effect  nothing  against  the  irre^tible  spirit  of  ihe 
times,  he  retired  to  a  solitary  life  in  the  island  of  St.  Cosmas,  near 
Tours,  where  he  reached  a  good  old  age,  for  he  lived  to  the  year  1088. 
In  after  times,  the  chabge  made  by  Berengar  in  his  mode  of  life,  was 
regarded  as  a  proof  that  he  abandoned  his  erroneous  doctrine,  and  did 
penance  for  it ;  but  we  may  far  more  naturally  refer  his  penitence  to 
ttat  which,  according  to  the  confessions  just  quoted,  never  ceased  to 
bo  tiie  object  of  his  most  pamful  rec(dlections. 

It  now  remams  for  us  to  give  a  more  full  and  distinct  explanation  of 
the  doctrine  of  Berengar.  He  contended  not  only  against  transub- 
gfaydtiaiion,  but  against  every  notion  of  a  bodili/  presence  of  Christ  in 
Ilia  Lord's  Supper,  drawing  his  arguments  from  reason,  firom  the  testi- 
XDonies  of  Scripture  and  from  the  older  church  teachers.  Considered 
firom  his  own  point  of  view,  the  intellectual  apprehension  of  a  clear  un- 
derstanding, such  a  notion  appears  to  him  altogether  absurd,  worthy 
only  of  the  ignorant  populace.  Paschasius  Radbert  and  the  populace 
lie  always  conjoins.^  With  intense  indignation  he  noticed  those  le- 
gends of  Paschasius  Radbert  about  the  sensible  appearances  of  Christ 
after  the  consecration  of  the  eucharist,  which  were  immediately  veiled 
hoki  under  the  forms  of  the  bread  and  wine.^  The  words  of  the  in- 
swttion  would  involve  a  falsehood  —  Christ  who  is  the,  truth,  would 
oontradict  himself,  if  the  bread  and  wine,  which  he  presupposes  to  be 
piMent,  wore  no  longer  there.^  He  constantly  mainttdned,  that  the 
confessions  which  he  had  been  forced  to  lay  down,  testified  for  him 
ntiier  than  against  him ;  for  to  predicate  anything  of  bread  and  wine 

-  <> -Ytigns   et  PaschMiof,  ineptns   Ule  g«iiie  Domini  cXIV.  p.  1595):  Flibala 

ttteAchus  Corbiensis,  valgas  et  cam  valgo  omni  catholioo  audito  ipso  inoignissima. 

ia^uiieiites  Paschasias,  Lanfrancas  et  qai-  See  the  book  De  sacra  cocna,  p.  37. 

dUMiie  aKL   £p.  Adelmannnm  p.  38  et  39.  '  Constabit  etiam  eum,  qui  ita  opinetnr, 

tt,  Bchmid.  Christam,  qui  Veritas  est,  falsitatis  aigaere, 

'  Hid  remarks  of  one  of  these  statements  dam  simalat^  panem  et  vinum  post  oonse- 

abomt  an  apparition  of  this  kind  which  ap-  crationem  esse  in  altari,  cam  non  sit  in  eo, 

Mared  to  a  priest  by  the  name  of  Peswil  nisi  ipsias  scnsualiter  corpus.  L  c.  p.  299. 
\tm  TaadamoB  Radbert  de  corpora  et  san- 
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presupposed  the  present  existence  of  these  sensible  obiects.^  Sidgeik 
and  predicate  must  both  alike  be  true,  in  order  to  the  truth  of  Hffi 
general  proposition  which  they  express.  Now  when  it  is  predicated 
of  one  thing,  that  it  is  somethmg  else,  there  would  be  a  contradictioil 
in  terms,  if  predicate  and  subject  must  both  be  understood  alike  in  ife 
proper  and  literal  sense.  In  such  cases,  we  should  rather  understaod 
the  subject  in  the  proper,  the  predicate  in  a  figurative  sense.  He  cites  m 
illustration  such  expressions  as  those  where  Christ  is  called  a  rock,  a  lioihy 
a  comeiHstone.fi  The  saying,  that  notwithstanding  the  annihilation  of  tibs 
substance,  the  sensible  marks  gI  the  bread  and  wine  mi^t  still  remaiii,* 
he  pronounces  absurd,  —  an  assertion  destroying  the  very  oonceptkia 
of  nature,  of  the  creation  of  God,  by  introducing  into  it  an  abeohito 
contradiction.^  Pasohasius  Radbert,  as  we  have  stated  before,  had 
said,  that  the  only  reason  why  the  body  of  Christ  is  not  communicatad 
in  a  form  perceptible  to  the  senses  was  that  the  senses  might  not  |ie 
shocked  at  the  sight  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  In  reply  to  ttis 
Berengar  observes,  the  ^' horror"  remained  the  same,  whether  tihe  flak 
and  blood  appeared  to  the  senses  or  not ;  for  in  man's  spirit,  fitn 
which  all  the  feeling?  flow,  is  the  very  seat  of  this  "  horror ;  and  ilbt 
thought  of  eating  a  hmnan  body  was  the  very  thing  most  directly  cat 
culated  to  excite  this  ^'  feeling."^  Christ's  body  is  at  present  g^onSai 
in  heaven ;  it  can  no  longer  be  subjected  to  the  affections  of  «ense ;  it 
can  therefore,  neither  wholly  nor  in  j)art,  be  produced  anew,  nor  be 
properly  communicated.  It  were  an  unworthy  trifling,  could  we  si^ 
pose  it  true,  to  think  that  when  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  million  times 
distributed,  Christ's  body  descends  a  million  times  fix)m  heaven,  and  re- 
turns back  as  often.  A  favorite  maxim  of  Berengar  often  cited  by  lum, 
was  the  passage  from  St.  Paul :  ^'  Though  we  have  known  Christ  after 
the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know  we  him  thus  no  more,"  2  Cor.  5: 
16.  He  dwells  upon  the  words  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  Chzist 
glorified  was  received  up  into  heaven  until  the  times  of  the  restitutkn 
of  all  things.  Acts  3:  21.^    Yet  Berengar  believed  it  might  be  siud,]i 


'  In  his  lost  statement  of  the  transactions  tropica  locntione  habere.    De 

in  Bomo:  Quicunque  ennm'iat  affirmatio-  p.  S3, 

ncm  hanc :  panis  ct  vinum  post  consecra-  '  £&,  qnoe  sunt  in  snl^ecto,  as  it  wai  ex- 

tioncm  sunt  corpus  Christi  et  sanguis,  ne-  pressed  at  a  later  period,  the  accidentia, 

cessario  mentitur,  si  affinnaiioni  huic  aufc-  *  Expressed  in  bis  own  spirited  11^  pf 

rat  vel  subjcctos  terminos,  qui  sunt  panis  follows:    Secundum    cvangelicnm  lUttl: 

et  vinum  post  consccrationcm,  vel  praedi-  quod  Dens  conjunxit,  homo  noa  sepafel^ 

catos,  qui  sunt  corpus  Christi  ct  sanguis,  convcnicntissimc  possit  inferri :  qnMl)eiiil 

Martcno  et  Durond.  T.  IV.  fol.  107.  in  ipsa  cornm  constitntione  iiisepartMi% 

'  The  Canon:  Ut,  ubicuncine  praedicatur  quantum  ad  sensnxh  corporis  esse  imitiiili 

non  praedicahilc,  quia  tropica  locutio  est,  Lanfranci  vccordia  separate  non  driwi 

de  non  susceptibili,  alter  propositionis  ter-  Dc  sacra  cocna,  p.  190. 

minus    tropice,  alter   propne   accipiatur.  *  Horrcres  autcm  non  secnndnm  q«od 

Verbi  gratia :  pctra  Cfhristus  erat,  inquit  dcsipit  Lanfrancus  atqne  PascfaaaioS)  qua* 

apostolus,  constatciue  subjectnm  tcrminnm,  tnm  ad  solum  contuitnmocnlanimsedqiitA* 

qui  est  pctra  ilia,  quae  in  descrto  manavit  turn  etiam  ad  qnemcunqne  sensom  coipo* 

aqnas,  susceptibilcm  c^us  procdicati,  qnod  renm,  et  maxime  et  primo  qnantun  edb- 

est  Christus,  usquequaque  non  esse  ac  per  terioris  hominis  decus,  ad  inteUectnaUtitii 

hoc  apostolicam  illam  propositionem  sub-  oontuitum,  ubi  primnm  locum  habet  OBHiif 

iectum  terminum.  quod  est  petra  propria  appetitus  vel  horror  et  maximom.    Beien- 

locntione,  praedicotum,  quod  est  Cnristns,  gar.  de  sacra  coena,  p.  SSS. 

'  Christum  antem  secandam  canMa  90> 
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a  certain,  that  is  as  he  himself  explains,  a  figurative  sense,  that  bread 
and  wine  are  the  bodj  of  Christ ;  here  agreeing  with  Ratramnus,  but 
with  tiiis  difference.  He  did  not  understand  it  in  the  sense,  that  the 
divine  Logos  communicated  himself  through  bread  and  wine,  and  that 
the  latter  in  so  far  became  identical  with,  and  took  the  place  of,  the 
body  of  Christ  as  the  bearer  of  the  manifestation  of  the  Logos  in  hu- 
manity ;  —  but  according  to  his  view  'it  should  be  understood  thus,  that 
ilie  faithful  bj  means  of  this  external  sign,  instituted  by  Christ  for  the 
very  purpose,  were  therein  to  be  reminded,  in  a  lively  way,  of  the  fact 
fliat  Christ  had  ^ven  his  life  for  their  salvation,  and  that  they,  by  a 
believing  appropriation  of  these  sufferings  of  Christ  which  brought  sal- 
vation, were  through  the  operation  of  the  divine  Spirit,  brought  into  a 
tnuy  supernatural  communion  with  him,  and  had  as  lively  a  conviction 
of  his  presence  among  them,  as  if  he  were  bodily  present.  To  this 
spiritual  appropriation  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  in  believing  remem- 
Irance,  Berengar  referred  the  passages  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  John.^ 
He  held,  that  those  passages  contained  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
Lord's  Sapper,  and  appetJed  to  ihe  fact,  that  in  common  life,  eating 
and  drinkmg  were  often  employed  figuratively  to  express  an  intellec- 
tual appropriation ;  and  that  this  was  especially  tiie  case  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  he  shows  by  apposite  examples.'  Christ  does  not  de- 
scend from  heaven,  but  the  hearts  of  the  &ithful  ascend  devotionally 
to  him  in  heaven.'  The  body  of  Christ  is  received  wholly  by  the  in- 
ner man  —  by  the  heart,  not  by  the  mouth  of  the  fiedthful.^  The  true 
body  of  Christ  is  presented  on  tiie  altar ;  but  in  a  spiritual  manner, 
for  the  inner  man.  The  true,  the  imperishable  body  of  Christ  is  eaten 
only  by  the  true  members  of  Christ,  in  a  spiritual  manner.  The  pious 
receive  at  one  and  the  sama  time,  in  a  visible  manner,  the  external 
sign  (the  sacrament),  and  in  an  invisible  msufiner  the  reality  which  is 
represented  by  the  sign  (the  res  sacramenti)  ;  but  by  the  godless  the 
Bgn  only  is  received.^ 

▼it,  qai  earn  sccandnm  corpus  ctiam  nunc  mone,  assolcntissimam  in  scripturifl,  andiri 

corraptioni  rel  (i:cnenitioni  obnoxiam  con-  incorporalein  animao  comostionem  atqaii 

Ititait  p.  94.    Omitto,  quod  ipsi  sit  rcfu-  bibitioncm,  unde  Christos  ipse :  qui  man 

tandum  rationi  humanae,  (^uod  indignissi-  ducat  me,  etiam  vivit  propter  mc.    Cerium 

mum  Deo  esse  facillimnm  sit  cuipiam  per-  est  autem,  quando  hacc  diccbat,  nihil  eum 

videre,  quicunque   8if)i    confingit,   totum  de  sacramentis  altaris  constitnissc,  et  illmd : 

Christi  corpus  scnsualiter  adcssc,  quando  ego  cibum  habco  manducare,  quern  tos 

odabretur  mensa  dominica,  in  altari,  iudis-  ncscitis,  ubi  refcctioncm  snam  sme  dubio 

rimulabilitcr  tali  figmento  suo  millica  mil-  conversioncm  Saroaritanae  et  populi  ejuA 

Uw  in  coclum  revocat   quotidic,  corpus  acdpi  voluit  cibi  nomine,  quae  profecto 

Oiristi  ludibrio  millics  millics  quoddic,  conic  mandncatnr,  nou  dente.  p.  236. 

qnamdiu  volvuntur  tempora  obnoxium  fa-  '  Ut  nullus  fidclium  cogitare  debeat  se  ad 

at  corpus  Christi,  quod  constat  innegabili-  refectionem  animae  suae  accipere,  nisi  to* 

lar,  qnamdiu  voh-untur  tempera,  icssurum  tarn  et  intcgram  domini  Dei  sui  camem, 

mat  lid  dexteram  patris.  p.  198.  non  autem  cocio  derocatam,  sed  in  ooelo 

*  Ubi  dicit  Dominns :  nisi  manducaveri-  mancntcm,  ({uod  ore  corporis  fieri  ratio 

til  camem  filii  hominis  et  sanj^uincm  bibc-  nulla  pcrmittit,  cordis  ad  videndum  Deum 

ritiP,  flagicium  aut  facinus  vidctur  jubere,  mundati  devotione  spatiosissima  nulla  in- 

teirata  ergo  locutio  est  praccipiens,  pas-  dignitate  nuUls  fieri  prohibcttir  angnstiis, 

tioiu  Domini  esse  communicandum  et  sua-  ad  quod  i.  e.  cordis  dcTotioneift,  ad  cordis 

Titer  rccondeudum  iu  memorio,  quod  caro  contuitum  necessario  te  trahit  p.  157. 

ijfatB  pro  nobis  cruoitixa  et  Tulnorata  sit  ^  L.  c  p.  148. 

pu  1S5.  *  Verum  Christi  corpus  in  ipsa  mensa 

'  Quasi  non  sit  assolcns  in  comnwai  ser-  proponi,  sed  tpiritiialiter,  interiori  hominL 
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Bat  inasmuch  as  Berengar  did  not  consider  the  eztenial  rims  in  liie 
Lord's  Supper  as  being  merely  an  accidental  medium  for  mm  com* 
munion  with  Christ  to  be  received  through  fidth,  but  as  the  yery  medi- 
um for  this  communion  instituted  by  Chnst  himself;  inasnnidi  as  he 
transferred  the  divine  effect  thus  produced  in  the  believing  heart  te 
the  external  sign  itself  from  which  this  effisct  proceeded,  00  he  could 
adopt  in  his  own  sense  the  expression  eonversiOj  as  applied  to  the  bread 
and  wine.  He  could  say,  a  change  does  in  fieu^t  take  place  in  die 
bread  and  wine.  These  things,  to  the  believing  heart,  become  really 
of  a  higher  nature.  They  produce  an  eflfoct  ttiere  which  they  could 
not  have  produced  by  their  natural  properties.  To  the  fiiithfnl,  tbey 
are  in  truth  the  body  of  Christ,  representing  as  they  do  to  ficuth,  to  de- 
votional feeling,  this  body  in  a  powerful  manner.  The  substance  of 
the  bread  and  wine  is  not  indeed  destroyed.  This  would  have  been 
not  a  conversio  but  an  eversio.  But  this  substance  itself  becomes  the 
conveyer  of  higher  powers  and  influences.  Thus  the  substance  pn^ 
ceeding  from  the  original  creation,  the  good  thing  of  nature,  remams; 
but  it  is  by  grace  transfigured  to  a  still  higher  digmty  and  powerJ 
The  natural  bread  can  do  nothing  towards  communicatmg  eternal  life ; 
but  that  relation  to  the  religious  consciousness  which  is  commuxucated 
to  it  by  means  of  the  consecration,  renders  it  capable  of  affecting  the 
life  eternal.^  In  the  Lord's  Supper,  it  is  of  far  less  moment  what  the 
external  things  are  in  their  natural  quaUties,  than  what  they  are  as 
sanctified  by  tiie  institution  of  Christ,  and  what  they  are  as  sanctified 
by  the  consecration.'  Availing  hiaoself  of  the  equivocal  sense  at- 
tached to  the  Latin  word  eanversioj  he  introduced  other  rionifr 
cations  of  the  term  which  did  not  belong  to  this  case.^  But  the  kind 
of  *^  conversion ''  to  be  understood  here  was  more  exactly  designated 
by  the  term  sacrament,  by  the  word  consecrare,  which  was  here  em- 
ployed. A  sanetification  accordingly  was  supposed  to  take  place  hers 
by  the  act  of  setting  apart  and  referring  an  object  of  common  life  to 
a  religious  use,  and  the  rabing  of  it  through  this  sanetification,  lius 
consecration,  to  a  higher  significance  and  dignity,  its  existing  nature 
not  being  destroyed,  but  used  as  a  support  for  something  higher  than 
itself.  Hence,  he  said,  it  had  happened  in  process  of  time,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  nature  of  religious  language,  that  to  the  objects,  tints 

Yerum  in  ca  Chrutd  corpus  ab  his  dan-  tnm  profanat  sacramenta  altariii.    He  pni^ 

taxat,  qui  Christi  membra  sunt  spiritual  iter  poscly  avoids  so  representing  it  as  if  a  paf^ 

manducari. — Utramque  a  piis  vi&ibiliter  ticipation  in   the  outward  elements  wm 

sacnuncntum,  rem  sacramenti  invisibilitcr  absolutely  necessary  to  the  attainment  of 

accipi,  ab  irapiis  autcm  tantum  sacramenta.  everlasting  life.  p.  145. 

Letter  to  Adclmann,  c.  37  and  38.  '  Panis  isto  consecratione  suscepta  non 

^  ^^  Panis  consecratus  amisit  vilitatem,  am-  est  aestimandus,  quantum  ad  •acrificiom 

isit  incfficaciamf  non  amisit  naturae  propri-  Christii  secundum  quod  est  panis,  quod 

ctatem,  cui  naturae,  (^ua;>i  loco,  quasi  run-  eum  natnra  formavit,  sod  secundum  quod 

damento  dignitas  divmitus  augerctur  ct  ef-  cum  benedictio  corpus  Cbristi  esse  const!* 

ficacia.    Dc  sacra  cocno^  p.  99.  tuit  Secundum  quod  majus  in  00  est,  dioo 

*  Incfficax  erat  pauls  natura  ante  conse-  te  corpus  Christi  ah  altan  accipere.  p.  179. 

crationcm  ad  vitam  actemam,  post  conse-  *  As  for  example  the  sense  of  convwii 

crationeni  cfficax,  quia  sicut  aa  aeterAita-  ad  aliquem,  conversio  =  a  change  in  whidi 

tern  amibsam  in  Adam  nemo  proficcret,  the  present  nature  c^  the  tiling  is  not  de* 

nisi  yerlmm  caro  fieret,  ita  nemo  Christia-  stroyed,  but  raised  to  a  higher  dignity  vd 

Bill  ad  immortalitatem  redit,  ri  per  oontem*  chancter.  p.  144. 
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sanciified  by  their  appropriation  to  a  reli^ous  use,  was  transferred  the 
name  of  that  which  thej  represented  to  the  religious  consciousness,  am- 
ply because  for  the  reli^ous  consciousness  thej  possessed  this  meaning 
and  no  other  whatever.^  Thus,  for  example,  to  Gerald,  who  has  been 
made  a  bishop  by  consecration,  but  lives  a  life  unworthy  of  his  sacred 
calling,  we  would  say,  ^^  Remember,  thou  art  no  longer  Gerald,  but 
the  bishop."  >  In  this  ^ew  of  the  matter,  he  maintained,  that  the  ob- 
jection of  his  opponents  who  accused  him  of  representing  the  Lord's 
Supper  as  nothing  more  than  a  sacrament,  involved  a  contradiction ; 
for  a  aacramentmn  has  no  esstence,  except  in  reference  to  a  res  sacra-^ 
menti.3 

This  \ievf  of  the  doctrme  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  unquestionably 
based  on  a  view  of  the  sacraments  generally,  directly  opposed  to  the 
prevailing  bent  of  mind  in  the  church  of  this  period,  a  view  which,  had 
the  distinction  been  a  little  more  clearly  drawn  between  the  outward 
sigm  and  the  inward  thing,  must  have  eventuated  in  a  more  decided 
opposition  to  the  superstitious  notion  respecting  the  magical  effects  of 
the  sacraments.  That  it  was  so  appears  particularly  from  the  follow- 
ing remarks  of  Berengar  on  the  Lord's  Supper  and  on  baptism  :  ^'  Our 
Lord  Christ  requires  of  thee  no  more  than  this.  Thou  believest  that 
out  of  his  great  compassion  for  the  human  race  he  poured  out  his  blood 
for  them  ;  and  that  thou,  by  virtue  of  this  faith,  wilt  be  cleansed  by 
lus  blood  from  all  sin.  He  requires  of  thee,  that,  constantly  mindfiu 
of  Una  blood  of  Christ,  thou  shouldst  use  it  to  sustain  the  Ufe  of  thy 
inner  man  in  this  earthly  pilgrimage,  as  thou  sustainest  the  life  of  thy 
outward  man  by  sensible  meat  and  drink.^  He  also  requires  of  thee, 
that  in  the  faith  that  God  so  loved  the  world  as  to  give  his  only  begot> 
tea  Son  as  a  propitiation  for  our  sins,  thou  shouldst  submit  to  outward 
baptisiQ,  to  represent  how  thou  oughtest  to  follow  Christ  in  his  deatii 
and  in  his  resurrection.  The  bodily  eating  and  drinking  of  bread  and 
wine  —  says  he  —  should  remind  thee  of  the  spiritual  eating  and 
drinking  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  that  whilst  thou  art  re- 
freshed in  the  inner  man,  by  the  contemplation  of  his  incarnation  and 
of  his  pas^on,  thou  mayest  follow  him  in  humility  and  patience."  ^ 

His  profound  conviction  of  the  importance  of  pointing  jmen  away 
from  the  externals  of  the  sacraments  to  the  essence  of  the  inwara 

'  Omne,  (juod  sacratur,  necessario  in  me-       *  Exigit  a  te  ChristnA  Dominiu,  at  cre- 

fiiis  provehi,  minime  absumi  per  corrap-  das,  misericordiBsima  ergo  hamanum  genus 

tionem  subjecti.    Berengar.  de  s.  c.  p.  116.  affectione  esse  fSEtctum,  qaod  sangoinem  fa- 

"^m  aatem  verbi,  quod  est  sacrare,  ad  reli-  dit  et  ita  credendo  sanguine(m)  ejus  ab 

gionem  pertincre,  notum  est  omnibus,  et  omnipeccato  laveris,  exigit,  ut  ipsum  eun- 

note  dicendi  gencre  res  ift  religione  conse-  dcm  vhristi  sanguinem  semper  in  memoria 

crftta  non  solum  fes  consecrata  vel  sacro-  habens,  in  eo,  quasi  in  viatico  ad  conficien- 

taneta,  sed  dicitur  etiam  ipsa  sacratio  Vel  dum  vitae  hujus  iter,  interioris  tui  yitam 

sacramentum.    Sicut  emgius  aliquis  non  constituas,  sicut  exterioris  tui  vitam  in  ex- 

solwn  Justus,  sed  etiam  ipsa  jnstitia  contra-  terioribns  constituis  cibis  et  potibus. 
que  impius  non  solum  camaus  vel  terrcnus,       *  Dum  te  refids  in  interiore  too  incama- 

•ed  caro  et  terra  nomiuatur.    In  the  letter  tione  verbi  et  passione,  ut  secundum  humil« 

to  Adelmann.  p.  42.  itatem,  per  qnam  verbnm  caro  fiictnm  est, 

*  P.  178.  et  secundum  patientiam,  per  quam  sangui- 

*  Constat  enim,  si  fit  sacramentum,  nulla  nem  fudit,  interioris  tui  vitam  instituas, 
posse  non  esse  ratione  rem  quoque  sacra-  quanta  debes  humilitate  quanta  debes,  emif 
mend;  p.  114.  neas  patientia.  p.  222  et  223. 
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Christian  life,  is  emphatically  expressed  in  the  following  remarks :  ^  lim 
sacrament  is,  indeed,  a  perishing  and  transitory  thing ;  but  the  power 
and  grace  that  operate  through  it  constitute  the  very  channels  of  eter- 
nal  life  to  the  soul.  Partaking  of  the  sacrament  is  common  to  many, 
but  the  communion  of  love  is  confined  to  a  few.  He  who  sincerely 
loves  the  Lord,  comes  to  the  sacrament  in  the  ri^t  way.  The  new 
commandment  is  love.  The  new  testament  is  the  promise  of  tiie  king* 
dom  of  heaven ;  the  pledge  of  that  inheritance  is  the  communion."  i 

With  the  doctrine  of  the  sacramenti  stands  closely  connected  the  doc- 
trine concerning  the  church ;  and  we  have  already  remaS'ked  that  Beren* 
gar,  by  his  whole  dogmatical  tendency,  was  led  to  the  idea  of  an  in- 
visible church  proceeding  from  the  common  spiritual  appropriation  of 
divine  truth.  So  also  he  left  the  beaten  track,  in  allowing  freer  scope 
to  rational  investi^tion,  independent  of  the  authority  of  church  tradi- 
tion. AVhen  Laiuranc  accused  him  of  slighting  ecclesiastical  autiiori- 
ties,  he  repelled  the  charge,  but  at  the  same  time  remarked,  that  b^ 
yond  a  doubt  it  was  an  incomparably  higher  thing  to  exercise  reason 
than  to  employ  authority  in  the  search  after  truth."  ^  When  Laa- 
franc  reproached  him  with  flying  to  dialectics,  he  replied,  *^  I  do  not 
regret  having  employed  dialectics  for  the  clear  exposition  of  the  tmtli; 
even  Christ,  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  God,  did  by  no  means  de> 
spise  it ;  for  we  find  him  using  it  for  the  refutation  of  his  advena* 
ncs."  s  To  show  tiiis  he  cites  Matt.  12:  27,  and  22:  46.  "  To  lit 
to  lo^c,  is  the  same  as  to  fly  to  reason ;  and  he  who  placed  no  conn- 
donee  in  that  gift,  whereby  man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God,  re- 
nounced his  own  dignity,  as  well  as  the  power  of  being  renewed  in  iliO 
image  of  God  from  day  to  day."  ^ 

Berenffar,  as  we  have  said,  disputed  the  truth  of  those  wonderftl 
stories  which  were  supposed  to  confirm  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion.  For  this  reason  he  was  accused  by  his  adversaries  of  entNV 
taining  an  aversion  to  miracles  generally.  Thus  one  of  his  opponentSi 
archbishop  Guitmund,  of  Aversa,'  remarks :  **  He  who  denies  mihh 
cles,  is  an  enemv  to  the  church ;  for  as  the  church  was  founded  on 
miracles,  and  is  built  up  by  the  same  means,  so  miracles  belong  to  tte 
very  preservation  of  its  existence.*  He  tiierefore  who  denies  llie  mir- 
acles of  the  church,  destroys,  so  fiur  as  in  him  lies,  the  very  concep- 
tion of  tho  church.    And  what  greater  folly  can  there  be  than  to  deny 

*  See  the  letter  ad  Ricardom  in  D'Ach-  ton;  he  calls  upon  men  so  to nse  their  iw- 

enr  Spicileg.  T.  III.  f.  400.  son  as  to  receire  him  into  themselves  at  Hi 

"  Ratlono  agoro  in  perceptione  yeritatis,  light) — et  apostolus,  non  potni,  inqoit,  lo- 

incomparabiliter  suponos  esse,  quia  in  evi-  qui  Tobis  quasi  spiritnalibus.    Com.  in  the 

denti  res  est,  sine  vecordiae  coecitate  nnl-  letter  to  Adelmann,  pages  44  and  45. 

lus  negaverit    Berengar.  de  s.  c.  p.  100.  •  Suos  inimicos  arte  reTincere. 

Unde  ipse  Dominus,  adhnc  modicum,  in-  *  Ad  rationem  est  confngere,  quo  qoiiMl 

quit,  in  vobis  lumen  est,  ambulate,  John  12:  confugit,  cum  secundum  rationem  sit  itn> 

35  —  (Since  it  can  hardly  be  conceived,  tus  ad  imaginem  Dei,  suum  honoiem  vaB- 

however,  that  Berengar  should  have  under-  quit 

stood  by  "  the  light,"  in  this,  perhaps  hn-  »  De  veritate  Eucharistiae,  lib.  HI  BibL 

perfectly  preserved,  pnsage,  nothing  else  patr.  Lugd.  T.  XVIIL  lol.  459. 

than  reason,  we  may  probably  state  the  •  He  applies  here  the  well  known  wwds 

train  of  thought  in  Ms  mind  as  follows,  of  Sallust :  Imperium  facile  his  mrtihw  M- 

Christ  designates  himself  as  the  light  for  lea-  tinetur,  quibus  initio  partom  est 
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aairacles,  ^rhen  one  is  surrounded  by  them  on  every  side,  -when 
one's  own  existence  is  itself  a  miracle  ?  "  *  The  writings  from  which 
iach  miraculous  stories  were  derived,  Berengar  declared  to  be  apo- 
chryphal.  This  was  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  most  grievous  charges 
ag^nst  his  whole  school.  The  writings,  it  was  said,  which  edified 
tmike  Christendom,  some«  few  presumed  to  reject,  merely  because  thet/ 
were  not  pleased  with  them.^  It  deserves  notice,^  that  Berengar 
i&d  his  school  were  also  accused  of  denying  the  veracity  of  the  gos- 
pel narratives.  It  was  said,  that  according  to  him  it  ought  not  to 
be  believed  that  Christ  entered  the  room  where  his  disciples  were 
aasembled,  while  the  doors  were  shut.  This  charge  was  no  doubt 
founded  in  part  upon  certain  erroneous  conclusions  from  statements 
mongly  understood;  but  at  the  same  time  it  may  have  had  some 
foundation  of  truth.  When  Berengar  said,  the  body  of  Christ,  as 
Mch,  could  not  be  present  in  several  places  at  one  and  the  same 
tvne,  perhaps  it  was  replied,  that  as  the  body  of  Christ  had  entered 
a  room  where  the  doors  were  shut,  in  contradiction  to  the  com- 
mon notions  respecting  the  nature  of  body,  so  it  might  be  present 
at  one  and  the  same  time  in  several  places,  being  in  fact  superior 
to  all  limitations  of  space.  Now  in  meeting  this  argument,  we  canr 
not  suppose  Berengar  would  say,  as  he  did  in  replying  to  the 
argument  from  those  legends,  that  the  gospel  narrative  was  mcredible ; 
bat  he  might  take  the  liberty  of  interpreting  the*  acoount  in  a  dtf- 
Jertnt  way  from  his  opponents,  and  so  as  to  make  it  unnecessary 
to  suppose,  that  Chpst  actually  passed  through  ihe  doors  when  they 
were  shut. 

While  Berengar  founded  an  important  school,  which  adopted  his 
own  views  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper ,3  he  at  the  same  time 
communicated  an  impulse  to  another  party,  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  which  party  perhaps  continued  to  act  independ- 
oatly  of  Ins  own  peculiar  school.  Thus,  while  these  two  parties  agreed 
in  their  opposition  to  transubstantiation,  they  might  still  be  kept  apart 
by  other  cQfferences  in  their  views  of  the  eucharist.  Nor  can  there 
be  any  doubt  that,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  an  opposition  dat- 
ing back  to  some  remoter  period,  had  been  handed  down  from  age  to 
age,  against  the  doctrine  taught  by  Paschasius  Radbert ;  yet  it  was 
no  more  than  natural,  that  all  the  opponents  of  tbis  doctrine,  however 
independent  they  might  be  of  Berengar,  should  still  be  named  after 
bim,  as  their  head,  and  thrown  into  one  and  the  same  class,  as  Bereii- 
garians.     There  were  many  who  denied  the  transformation  of  the 

^  Hoc  ipsum  etiam  omnino  quod  sunt,  ^  That  l^erenfi^  had  raanj  followen, 

Bonnisi  ex  divino  miraculo  est  according   to   his   own  declarations  and 

*  Paucali  mifaas  docti  et  animales,  says  those  of  his  opponents,  quoted  on  a  fonner 
Quitmund.  page  (515),  is  by  no  means  contradicted 

*  Probably  an  allusion  to  the  zealous  by  the  fact^  that  ne  is  also  reproached  with 
ttady  of  the  ancient  authors :  Qui  psj^o-  having  but  a  small  number  of  followers  on 
nm  libenter  historias  amplectuntur,  Chris-  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharint ;  for  this  is 
tSanas   histonns,  ouas    totius  amplectitur  to  be  understood  relatively;  the  number 

•  aiBndus,  cossare  laborant  was  small,  in  comparison 'with  the  greal 

^  Yid.  Quitmund,  f.  460.  body  of  the  Chrintiaii  church. 
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bread,  but  supposed  that  the  body  of  Christ  became  united  with  Hm 
unaltered  substance  of  the  bread  ;^  others,  who  were  ofiended  only  by 
the  assertion  of  Paschaaius  Radbert,  that  the  same  body  of  UuM 
was  in  the  eucharist,  which  had  been  bom,  had  sufferea,  and  risei 
again.2  Others,  it  is  reported,  found  nothing  else  to  object  to  but  tba 
assertion,  that  even  the  unworthy  communicants  receiyed  the  body  of 
Christ ;  and  these  were  of  the  opinion,  that  such  communicants  i^ 
ceived  only  the  bread  and  wine.'  Indeed,  from  different  forms  of 
expression,  men  may  have  framed  to  themselves  different  notions,  not 
understanding  them  precisely  in  the  sense  of  the  persons  who  em- 
ployed them.  Thus  we  find  Berengar  himself  accused  of  altering 
nis  views,  where  doubtless  there  was  really  nothing  more  than  a 
change  of  expression,  with  the  same  essential  views  lying  at  bottom.^ 

As  to  the  rest,  it  was  impossible  for  Berengar,  at  the  position  whidi 
he  maintained,  and  with  his  own  more  spiritual  mode  of  apprehensioii| 
to  enter  into  the  whole  connection  of  thought  in  the  theory  of  Ui 
opponents,  or  to  recognize  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  which 
to  him  apj)cared  altogether  antichristian,  that  strong  interest  of  Chrii> 
tian  feeling,  and  of  the  Christian  habit  of  intuition  which  lay  at  1ii0 
foundation  of  it.  Yet,  to  the  defenders  of  the  doctrine  of  transdh 
stantiation,  the  very  thing  which  invested  this  doctrine  with  so  muflh 
importance  was  tl^at  connection  of  ideas,  in  which  it  presented  itself 
to  their  Christian  consciousness.  If  the  Lord's  Supper  —  siud  ihfff 
—  contains  nothing  but  types  and  shadows,  then  Christ  is  not  tniljr 
with  his  church ;  no  real  union  exists  betwiM  him  and  believeit. 
To  them,  however,  it  seemed,  that  one  of  two  things  must  be  troi, 
Either  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  remmns ;  then  these 
latter  are  the  reaUty,  and  only  types  and  shadows  of  Christ's  body: 
or  the  body  of  Christ  alone  is  the  real,  present  substance  ;  and  under 
bread  and  wine  we  have  only  the  substance  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  though  it  appears  otherwise  to  sensuous  perception.  In  tlie 
case  of  those,  within  whose  minds  this  doctrine  had  developed  itself 
out  of  the  depth  of  their  own  Christian  feelings,  the  Chr^an  ele- 
ment, seized  on  the  side  of  feeling  and  intuition,  was  really  so  predo- 
minant as  to  have  a  reflective  influence  on  the  perceptions  of  the 

'  As  Guitmund  stutcfl  it,  I.  III.  de  cucha-  of  thoaght,  the  figura  presappoied  the  m 

ristiae  sacramento.   Bibl.  patr.  Lugd.  T.  sacramentit  to  which  it  refeired,  Uie  rmU^ 

XVIII.  f.  461.    The  impanatio  Christ!  is  of  Christ^s  body.    The  notion  of  an  impa* 

a  similar  representation,  as  wo  remarked  natio,  as  wo  may  gather  from  the  preoM- 

alrcady  in  the  second  period.  See  Vol.  IL  ing  remarks,  was  altogether  forei^  froai 

p.  671.  Berengar^s  mind;  and  the  charging  htm 

'  NonnulH  aliquanto,  ut  sibi  Tidentar,  with  sach  a  notion,  certainly  pro^eded 

prudentiores  attiue  religiosiorcs,  oai  car-  from  a  false  interpretation  of  his  langutfe. 

nem    quidcm    dicant   esse   Chiisti,  —  sed  Ho  said  that  the  consecrated  bread  was  ue 

quandam  novam  quam  bcnedictio  rccens  true  body  of  Christ,  and  yet  controverted 

creavit.  Durand  f.  424.  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  henoi 

'  Guitmund  1.  III.  f.  464.  it  was  inferred,  that  he  could  only  meu 

^  See  Guitmund  1.  III.  f.  463,  that  he  an  impanatio.     If  such  a  misconceptkA 

taught  many  nihil  in  cibo  altaris  nisi  um-  existed  on  this  point,  then  we  may  con* 

bram  tantum  et  Hguram  haberi ;  to  others,  elude  that  a  great  deal  which  was  said  !•• 

who  pressed  him  more  closely,  he  said  specting  the  several  opinions  of  the  Bereft-, 

ipsum  ibi  cor^>us  Christ!  esse,  sed  impana-  gicuians  is  liable  to  suspicion. 
torn  latere ;  but  iu  Berengar'i  connection 
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bodily  sense,  and  tbis  the  natural  itself  became  to  them  a  different 
Hiing.  To  their  transcendent  feelings,  the  body  of  Christ  was  the 
0ole  reality,  and  the  substance  of  the  bread  the  same  as  if  it  were  not 
present.  Everything  was  transfigured  inco  the  heavenly ;  —  nothing 
earthly  remained.  Hence  it  was  needless  to  ask,  what  had  become 
of  the  earthly  elements  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ?  —  the  whole  had 
.  passed  up  into  the  form  of  the  spiritual.^  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see, 
Low  from  the  same  essential  contents  wiSiin  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness ai*ose,  in  accordance  with  the  different  forms  and  grades  of  cul- 
tjure,  the  different  modes  of  apprehension  which  were  peculiar  to 
Berengar  and  to  his  opponents.  Both  agreed  in  believing,  that  in 
the  Lord's  Supper  the  essential  tlung  upon  which  all  depended,  was 
Die  cordial  reception  of  Christ ;  and  agam,  that  it  is  the  eye  of  futh 
alone,  which  here  beholds  Christ.  But  to  the  cautious,  reflecting 
Berengar,  who  recognized  the  rights  of  the  understanding  no  less 
fiian  those  of  the  feelings,  it  must  seem  absolutely  needful  to  separate 
and  carefully  distinguish  the  divine  element  apprehended  by  fsuth 
from  the  natural  elements  perceived  by  the  senses.  His  opponents, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  whom  this  discriminating  faculty  of  understand- 
ing was  repressed,  or  wholly  overpowered,  by  the  transcendent  ele- 
ment of  feeling,  could  never  bring  themselves  to  allow  of  any  such 
distinction.  It  could  only  appear  to  them  as  a  cold  abstraction,  an 
evacuation  of  the  whole  mysterv.  Standing  at  this  position,  faith 
perceives  only  tJie  body  of  Christy  the  snistance  of  the  bread  is  no 
umger  there,^  What  practical  importance  came  to  be  attached  to  the 
doctrine,  regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  appears  from  the  following 
words  of  the  pious  Guitmund.3    '^  What  can  be  more  salutary  than 


'  From  this  point  of  view,  we  sboald  delirando  confingere,  in  digesdonis  ooimp- 

eontemplate   the  controversy  also  which  tionem  resolvitur,  sed  magis  in  mentibiiB 

Bad  cone  on  since  the  time  of  Podchosius  ntentium  vitam  salutomquc  efficacitcr  ope- 

Badhert,  about  the  question  whether  what  ratnr.  Durand.  Troanens.  de  corp.  et  sang. 

diiist  savs.  Matt  15:  17,  could  be  applied  D.  f.  421. 

to  that  wdich  is  received  in  the  euchoridt,  *  Crede,  nt   videas,  says  Dnrandos,  f. 

vhich  might   seem   to  lead  to  offensive  427,  nam  credere  Jam  corde  est  vidcre. 

conclusions.    But  here  it  was  necessary  '  Gnitmund,   Lanfranc*s    disciple,   had 

to  exclude   all    that  was  sensuous  ancl  made  himself  generally  esteemed,  for  his 

earthly    from    the    thoughts  ;    everything  piety  and  learning,  while  a  monk  in  the 

ihoald    be    viewed    in    the    light   of    a  monastery  of  St  Leufroy  in  Normandy. 

loftier,    spiritual,    intuition.      Neqne    de  His  sovercic^,  William  duke  of  Normandy, 

caetero  subire  credcnda  est  (coro  Christi)  afterwards  king  William  the  Conqueror  of 

eiyiislilxit    injuriae    incommoditatem,  sed  England,  wished    to    transfer   him,  with 

potius  in  spiritualem  refund!  virtute  divina  many  others,  from  Normandy  to  the  new 

Operationem.    Ut  cnim  Deus  et  homo  Je-  kingdom,  and  to  bestow  on  him  a  bishopric 

fOf  Christus  irapleta  humanae  redemption  in  Uiat  country.    But  Guitmund  informed 

ail  dispensatione  a  morte  ad  vitam,  ad  in-  the  king,  in  very  bold  language,  that  he 

eorraptionem  cxcessit   a  corruptione,  ita  could  not  obtnide  himself  as  a  bishop  on 

eliam  hoc  divinum  ac  coeleste  sacramen-  a  foreign  people,  whose  language  and  cus- 

Imi  non  immerito  creditur  a  specie  visi-  toms  he  aid  not  anderstand,  by  means  of 

llfle  in  id  rcpente  trnnsformari,  quod  solus  a  person  who  had  destroyed  so  many  of 

^pae  novit     Vcre  inter  manus  ministrorum  their  relatives  and  friends,  and  wBo  had 

ad  invisibilem  specicm  coelesti  commercio  deprived  them  of  their  property  or  free- 

petducitur  ejusdcm  sucramenti  etiam  visi-  dom.   Goods  obtained  by  robben''  he  could 

nlia  forma,  videlicet  ut  tantum  fiat  sacra-  not  receive,  being  a  monk.     He  looked 

Bientum,  id  est  ex  toto  sanctitas  ac  vita  upon  all  England  as  an  estate  acquired  bj 

animarum.     Nee  ut  pravi  qoique  aadent  robbery ;  and  he  feared  to*  touch  any  paA 
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such  a  faith  ?  Purely  rcceivmg  into  itself  fhe  pure  and  dmjJe  Cliiist 
alone,  in  the  consciousness  of  possessing  so  glorious  a  gift,  it  guards 
with  the  greater  vigilance  against  eia ;  it  glows  with  a  miMre  earnest 
longing  after  all  righteousness ;  it  strives  every  day  to  escape  from 
the  world,  as  the  enemy  of  its  Lord,  and,  reposing  with  fuller  trust  <m 
promises  which  are  secured  by  so  great  a  pledge,  it  strives  with  more 
confidence  and  with  more  ardent  aspirations  after  (rod,  to  embrace  in* 
unclouded  vision  the  very  fountain  cf  life  itself."^ 

II.    In  the  Greek  Church. 

The  Greek  church  enjoyed,  it  is  true,  one  great  advantage  over 
that  of  the  West,  in  possessing  a  culture  transmitted  from  stfll  older 
times,  which  had  not,  as  yet,  become  utterly  extinct.  In  the  con- 
sciousness of  this,  the  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  look  down  with 
supercilious  contempt  upon  the  Latin  church,  as  one  that  subsisted 
among  barbarians.  But  the  Western  church  possessed  an  advanta^ 
far  outweighing  the  dead  matter  of  traditional  learning,  in  the  fredi 
and  vigorous  principle  of  a  new  spiritual  creation,  which,  with  inferior 
means,  could  bring  about  vastly  greater  effects.  Of  such  a  principle, 
which  might  have  infused  life  into  the  inert  mass  of  its  learning,  the 
Greek  church  was  destitute.  Since  the  last  half  of  the  ninth  century, 
and  under  the  patronage  of  the  emperor  Basilius  Macedo  and  £■ 
successors,  scientific  studies  among  the  Greeks  had  indeed  gained 
a  new  impulse ;  but  still  the  want  of  that  animating  principle  oould 
not  thus  be  supplied.  In  all  departments  of  Theology,  the  historical, 
the  cxegctical,  the  dogmatical,  to  collect  and  arrange  the  transmitted 
stores  of  the  more  hving  intellectual  development  of  earlier  times, 
without  subjecting  them  to  any  original,  self-active  elaboration  of 
thought,  was  therefore  the  predominant  tendency.  As  a  representir 
tive  of  theological  learning  among  the  Greeks,  in  the  last  half  of  tb 
ninth  century,  we  may  take  Photius,  —  the  celebrated  author  of  that 
compilation  of  critical  excerpts  from  the  two  hundred  and  eighty 
works  which  he  had  read,  intituled  the  BiWiotheqne  :  —  of  his  charao- 
ter,  labors,  and  fortunes,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 
His  correspondence^  evidences  the  wide  range  of  his  researches  on 
theological  subjects,  and  the  high  authority  in  which  he  stood  as  a 
man  of  learning  among  his  contemporaries.  He  was  resorted  to  alike 
by  the  laity  and  the  clerg)',  for  the  resolution  of  all  sorts  of  questaoDf 

of  it    He  warned  the  kin^,  by  pointing  to  Opinam     Angliae     pracdam     ainatorilm 

the  exumi)le  of  earlier  and  greater  revoln-  mundi  quohi  qtiLsquilias  derelinqno.    LSb^ 

tions  among  the  nations,  and  to  the  fate  of  ram  pau)>ertutem  Chn:»ti  umo.    At  a  later 

earlier  comiucrors.     He  admonished  him  period  he  made  a  journey  to  Italy,  wlMft 

not  to  be  dazzled  by  earthly  8ucce.s8,  but  to  ne  was  highly  honored  I)y  Gregory  VOi 

be  constantly  mindful  of  deatli,  and  of  the  and  made  a  cardinal ;  aflerward:>,  by  pOM 

account  he  must  render  to  tlie  supreme  Urban  II,  he  was  made  archbishop  of  tM 

Jadge  of  all,  for  his  administration  of  the  Neapolitan    toAvn  Aventa.      Vid.  Oderid 

goveniment  committed  to  hi*  care.    He  Vitalis  hii?toriaecclesiastica,  1.  V.  c.  17. 

recommended  him  and  his  family  to  the  *  (iuitmund  I.  II.  f.  464. 

divine  grace,  and  begged  that  he  might  be  '  Pu)>li>lied  by  Kichanl  Montague  (MoB* 

permitted  to  return  back  to  Normandy,  tacutius),  bishop  of  Norwich.  London,  IM* 
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pertaining  to  theology  and  exegesis.  The  most  distinguished  exegeti- 
eal  author  was  Oecumenius,  bishop  of  Tricca  in  Thrace,  who  flourished 
near  the  close  of  the  tenth  centiury,  and  wrote  a  celebrated  Commen- 
tarr  on  the  New  Testament. 

There  were  two  causes,  strictly  connected  with  each  other,  which 
especially  contributed  to  hinder  the  healthful  and  free  evolution  of 
the  church  and  of  theology  among  the  Greeks :  the  despotism  of  the 
civil  government,  befor  which  everything  crouched, —  the  bishops 
themselves  not  seldom  consentmg  to  act  as  its  humble  instruments ; 
and  the  extinction  of  the  sense  of  truth,  the  spirit  of  insincerity, 
alreadv  a  predominant  trait  which  had  stamped  itself  on  the  entire 
fife  of  the  people,  and  was  contmually  appearing  in  the  folsome 
exaggerations  of  their  ordinary  language.  Thus  acuteness  and  learn- 
ing could  be  employed  as  weapons  of  sophistry,  to  uphold  despotism  and 
fijsehood.  Men  could  prove  anything  they  wanted  to  prove.  Know- 
ledge without  a  soul,  instead  of  presenting  any  check  to  the  prevailing 
iuperstition,  walked  quietly  by  its  side,  or  was  even  employed  to  sap- 
povt  and  defend  it.  But  from  the  Christian  consciousness  itself  there 
nad  already  gone  forth,  in  the  preceding  period,  during  the  contro 
tersy  about  images,  a  reaction  agmst  one  particular  branch  of  super- 
stition, which,  if  it  could  only  have  made  some  further  progress  and 
more  fully  evolved  the  spiritual  tendency  of  which  it  was  the  manifes- 
tetion,  would,  doubtless,  never  have  stopped  with  attacking  this  single 
saperstition,  but  would  have  introduced  a  radical  revolution  into  the 
unole  state  of  the  church  and  of  theology.  And  a  reaction  of  the 
nme  sort  sprung  up,  for  the  second  time,  in  the  present  period. 
But  the  two  causes  aoove  mentioned  still  operated,  to  prevent  a  favor- 
able issue  to  this  reaction  ;  for  superstition  stood  m  alliance  with  the 
leiming  spirit  of  insincerity,  and  deenpotism  was  not  fitted  to  cany 
mim  a  reaction  successfully  to  its  end ;  it  would  only  convert  into  a 
Be  the  truth  itself,  which,  contrary  to  every  law  of  spiritual  develop- 
ment, it  would  thrust  upon  men  by  force.  Besides,  such  attacks  on 
S)erstition,  which  were  wholly  negative  in  their  aim,  and  directed 
y  against  a  single  branch  of  it,  while  the  common  root  of  all  super- 
ilition,  in  the  minds  of  the  people  and  of  the  church,  was  left  un- 
touched, could  not  possibly  succeed.  A  true  reformation  was  impoft- 
flBAe,  until  the  true  essence  of  Christian  faith  should  be  revived, 
bringing  about  a  regeneration  of  the  national  mind,  and  by  that  very 
ineans  the  consequent  expulsion  of  all  the  elements  foreign  to  pure 
CSiristianity.  Accordingly,  the  issue  of  the  controversies  about 
images  in  this  period,  was  such  as  mi^t  naturally  be  expected,  under 
the  existing  condition  of  the  Qreek  church,  and  from  the  way  in 
tihich  these  controversies  were  actually  conducted.  But  even  sup- 
penng  this  reaction  could  have  been  carried  to  its  furthest  extent,  and 
Ae  spiritual  tendency  from  which  it  sprung  could  have  been  fully 
developed,  it  would  still  remain  a  question,  whether,  in  the  prevailing 
oonruption  of  the  times,  this  further  progress  in  the  way  of  negation 
ircmid  not  have  superinduced  a  spirit  of  sceptidsm  still  more  than  a 
qpirit  of  faith. 
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We  will  now  proceed  to  a  nearer  consideration  of  this  reaction  it' 
self,  in  the  history  of  the  second  controversj  concerning  images. 

We  remarked  towards  the  close  of  the  controversy  about  images  m 
the  preceding  period,  that  although  image-worship  in  the  Greek  church 
had  obtained  the  victory,  and  the  opposite  party  had  been  crushed  by 
the  government,  yet  the  principles  of  the  iconoclasts  had  become  too 
securely  fixed  in  the  minds  of  both  ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  to  be  dis- 
lodged at  once  by  tyrannical  dictation.  There  were,  as  it  is  reported 
in  a  document  of  these  times,  concealed  iconoclasts,  who  to  avoid  giv- 
ing offence,  complied  externally  with  the  forms  of  image-worship ;  and 
others  who  even  ventured  to  express  their  convictions  publicly,  banish- 
ing all  images  from  their  churches,  and  having  nothing  in  them  but 
naked  walls ;  who  discarded  every  sensuous  medimn  of  worship,  and 
were  for  simply  elevating  the  thoughts  to  God  in  the  prayer  of  the 
spirit.*  The  great  neglect  which  from  motives  of  policy  was  shown  to 
the  iconoclasts  by  the  second  Nicene  council,'  served  to  promote  the 
succeeding  reactions  of  the  party.  For  the  truth  was,  that  multitudes 
of  the  party  had  submitted  in  that  coimcil,  to  the  dominant  power,  and 
consented  to  a  recantation  which  they  might  afterwards  excuse  under 
the  softer  name  of  accommodation  (oixorofua)^  merely  for  the  sake  rf 
retaining  their  bishoprics ;  and  these  were  only  waiting  for  some  fevo^ 
able  political  change,  to  reavow  publicly  the  principles  they  had  never 
a^linquished,  and  to  labor  more  zealously  than  ever  for  their  propagi- 
tion.'  The  change  so  earnestly  desired  by  this  party  took  place,  when 
Leo  the  Armenian,  a  man  from  the  bosom  of  the  army  in  which  with 
th^  memory  of  iconoclast  emperors  had  been  transmitted  an  attachment 
to  their  religious  principles,  placed  himself,  in  the  year  813,  on  the 
imperial  throne.  It  was  already  noticed  with  surprise,  that  wnen  the 
patriarch  Nicephorus  invited  him  to  give  the  church  by  a  written  con- 
fession of  faith  in  a9Cordance  with  the  church  orthodoxy,  the  customarj 
pledge  of  security,^  he  put  it  off,  doubtless  not  without  a  purpose,  tifl 
after  his  coronation.  The  patriarch  probably  dared  not,  on  accoimt  of 
this  refusal,  to  refuse  the  ceremony  of  coronation  to  an  emperor,  who 
already  had  the  power  in  his  hands ;  perhaps  at  the  moment  he  sus- 
pected nothing.  But  when  three  days  afterwards  he  again  inrited  the 
crowned  emperor  to  do  the  same  thing,  the  latter  contrived  in  some 
way  or  other  wholly  to  evade  it ;  for  as  in  a  confession  embracing  the 

*  See  die  Interview  of  the  patriarch  Nice-  aavro  role  alperucol^  Kaipnv  tumv  Udim 
phonu  with  the  emperor  IjCO  the  Arme-  dpaiufiivoi  H^v  oiKeiav  dxurmi^etav  jcAe- 
nian  in  the  Life  of  this  patriarch,  composed  nurepov  uveveuaavro,  Hardoin.  T.  V. 
by  the  Deacon  Ippiatius,  March  13th,  ^42,  f.  990. 

and  in  the  Collection  ori>?inam  reramque        *  That  the  patritrch  should  require  rack 

Constantinopolitanarum  manipulus,  pab*  a  confeMiion  of  him,  \s  not  to  htr  r^arded 

lishcd  by  Franc.  Combetis.    Paris,  1664.  as  a  mark  of  suspicion,  ffinco  eridcntlytldf 

paf.  162.  was  one  of  the  cusfomarr  formalities  ob- 

■  See  VoL  III.  p.  232.  served  by  every  new  emperor  on  enterinf 

•  Important  information  with  reprard  to  npon  his  f^vernment  This  is  clearly  i»* 
the  connection  of  these  eventji  is  supplied  plied  in  the  langfoage  of  tlie  hr«toriaa  Ja- 
by  Nicetas,  in  bis  life  of  the  patrian-h  Igna-  seph  Genesi us,  xaru  rd  i^tKov  rifiic^ 
tins,  when  speaking  of  the  proceedings  of  r^fiuc  rffff/iotc  mareu^.  L  I.  ed.  Ttflt*hmfH% 
the  second  counril  of  Nice,  he  says :  iirei6if  pag.  26. 

nfuna^iarepov  ftuX/MV  ii  diKaiorepov  kxpif 
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niiole  ortiiodox  fidth)  the  confirmation  of  image-worship  and  the  con- 
tennation  of  the  iconoclasts  could  not  fail  to  be  included,  he  would 
eiOier  have  to  gire  up  his  own  connctions,  and  should  he  afterwards 
midertake  to  do  anytning  against  images^  incur  the  charge  of  perjurj 
tad  of  a  fraud  practised  upon  the  church,  or  he  would  be  obliged  to 
declare  at  once  at  the  yer^  bepnnmg  of  his  reign,  that  he  could  not' 
make  the  usual  confession  on  the  subject  of  images,  therebj  calling 
forth  at  once  the  controversy  on  this  subject,  which  he  had  good  rea- 
mfoa  for  avoiding.  But  the  patrmrch's  suspicions  if  not  awakened  by 
Ike  first,  would  of  course  be  aroused  by  this  second  refusal  of  the  em- 
peror. The  emperor  before  he  attempted  to  do  anything  for  the  sup- 
loression  of  images,  wished  to  be  still  farther  confirmed  in  his  own  con- 
tietions,  and  to  be  provided  with  the  means  of  rebutting  the  objections, 
wMch  might  be  urged  by  the  defenders  of  their  worship.  Me  there- 
Ssre  consulted  with  a  few  ecclesiastics  of  his  own  persuasion,  and  in 
yttrticular  he  directed  one  of  them,  John  the  Grammarian,  to  bring  to- 
gether a  collection  of  declarations  from  the  older  church-fieithers  on  the 
fldbject  in  question,  —  measures  which  of  course  would  only  serve  to 
itrengthen  him  in  his  own  views.  Once  while  he  was  attenmng  on  di- 
tine  service,  the  words  were  recited  firom  Isaiah  zl. :  ^^  To  whom  then 
will  ye  liken  God,"  etc.,  upon  which  the  iconoclasts  about  him  seising 
Cn,  the  passage,  endeavorea  to  persuade  him  that  it  was  a  voice  from 
Hkd  Almighty,  callmg  upon  him  to  destroy  the  w(»rship  of  idols.  In 
December  therefore  of  the  year  814  he  began  to  make  preparationg 
Ibr  the  accomj^hment  of  his  designs.  He  sought  gradually  to  gain 
wet  the  patriarch  Nicephorus,  a  zealous  defender  of  image-worship,^ 
at  least  so  far  as  that  the  first  step  against  images  midit  be  taken  with- 
out resistance  on  his  part.  Summoning  him  to  his  presence,  he  intro* 
daced  the  subject  with  cautious  reserve,  sayihg  nothing  about  his  own 
repugnance  to  images,  but  dwelling  upon  the  disposition  which  prevait 
M  among  the  people.  ''  The  people  —  said  he  —  take  offence  at  image- 
Horship ;  they  look  upon  its  prevalence  as  the  cause  of  the  public  mis- 
^^irtunes,  of  the  disastrous  defeats  we  have  suffered  from  infidel  nations" 
-»«and  so  far  as  the  army  was  concerned,  he  may  have  said  the  trutii. 
He  iherefcMre  begged  the  patriarch,  considering  that  such  was  the  dis- 
pomtion  of  the  public  mmd,  to  give  his  consent  that  those  images  which 
were  placed  in  inferior  situations  might  be  removed.^    But  when  the 

^  Kicephoms  was  descended  from  a  fam-  the  deacon  I^ados,  13  March ;  in  the 
fly  of  most  devoted  image-worshippers.  Greek  origin^,  in  the  second  volume, 
Bn  fiither,  one  of  the  imperial  secretaries  March,  in  the  Appendix,  f.  705. 
tfider  Constantino  Copronymtis,  incurred  '  Td,  x^V^  7rep<eX^/uev.  Possibly  this 
Am*  lattePs  displeasure,  when  it  was  discov-  maj  mean,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  under- 
Wed,  that  he  kept  images  in  his  house  and  stood  bj  many,  "  Let  us  do  away  with 
worshipped  them.  He  was  scourged,  de-  image-worship  altogether,  as  a  low,  uniror^ 
|O0ed  and  banished  for  refusing  to  renounce  thy  thing  ;'*  but  we  can  hardly  suppose  the 
fautte^worship.  Nicephorus  himself  shared  emperor  would  express  himself  so  harshly 
tetfie  triumpn  of  image-worship,  as  impe-  concerning  images,  when  it  was  his  desi^ 
ikl  commissary,  at  Uie  second  Nicene  coun-  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  patriarch  m 
^  He  next  lieeame  a  monk,  and  was  ele-  the  gentlest  manner,  and  to  induce  him  to 
tated  from  the  monastic  life  to  the  patriar  consent  merely  to  an  oUcovofiia.  It  is  bet- 
dud  dignity.    See  his  Life  by  his  scholar,  ter  to  understiuid  by  x^H^^  limply  the  x^ 
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patriarch,  who  had  good  reason  to  feaor  iii&t  one  step  in  yielding  would 
soon  lead  to  another,  refused  to  listen  to  any  proposilaon  which  rs- 
quired  him  to  suit  his  conduct  to  tiie  public  tone  of  feeling,  the  empe- 
ror demanded  of  him  an  express  warrant  fixHn  Scripture  in  &yor  of 
images.  Such  a  warrant,  the  patriarch  et  coarse  could  not  produce ; 
but  he  spoke  of  the  authority  of  tradition,  orfitiie  ground  of  which  many 
other  things  had  been  adopted  into  church  practice,  which  were  stdl 
held  sacred  by  the  emperor  himself,  though  they  were  not  found  pre- 
scribed in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  As  to  the  worship  of  images  (the 
nQoaxvprjaig  before  the  images)  he  could  appeal  to  the  fact,  that  it  was 
precisely  the  same  with  the  homage  paid  to  the  cross  and  to  the  books 
of  the  gospels  ;^  for  as  we  hare  already  observed,^  the  iconoclasts  were 
guilty  of  an  inconsistency  in  paying  adoration  to  the  cross,  concerning 
the  magical  powers  of  wlucb,  they  adopted  the  common  notions.^  WA 
the  principle  of  a  religious  mode  of  tiiinking  opposed  to  the  reigning 
spirit  of  the  age,  but  a  principle  not  as  yet  clearly  eTolved  in  their  own 
minds  they  united  a  form  of  Christian  intuition  which  woold  not  hl^ 
monize  with  that  principle,  but  which  they  had  caught  up  from  the 
Christian  life  of  their  times.  Hence  the  defender  of  image-worship  had 
unquestionably  the  advantage  of  consistency  in  his  contest  with  the 
emperor. 

The  emperor  requested  the  patriarch  to  converse  on  the  subject  with 
those  of  the  clergy,  who  defended  the  opposite  principles,  aiMl  to  con- 
sider how  he  would  refute  the  arguments  which  they  could  produce. 
Nicephorus  promised  to  send  him  well-instructed  theolog^uls,  who 
would  more  fully  explain  to  him  the  correct  doctrine  on  this  subject, 
and  refute  all  the  objections  of  its  opponents.  He  selected  for  diis 
purpose  certain  bishops  and  monks ;  but  they  met  with  as  little  succefiS 
m  their  object  as  he  had  done  himself,  and  tiiey  refused  to  enter  into 
any  conference  with  the  heads  of  the  iconoclasts.  Meantime  the  fuiy 
of  the  soldiers,  who  were  deadly  opposed  to  images,  broke  out  in  <qpen 
violence ;  whether  it  could  no  longer  be  restrained,  or  whether,  ao- 

ftffhil  eiKovec,  so  distingnished  from  the  dore  no  doubt  represents  as  speaking  in  the 

others.    The  moderate  opponents  of  image-  spirit  and  after  the  cnstomary  manner  of 

worship,  whom  Theodonis  Studita  wrongly  his  party,  rcqnires,  that  tiie  cross  in  this 

accuses  of  inconsistency,  were  willing  to  let  controversy  should  be  left  entirely  oat  of 

ihe  images  stand  as  historical  representa-  the  Question.    *0  arixvpdc  ynp  karirb  uiri. 

tions,  as  means  of  bringing  events  vixidly  rov  oiajioXov  d^myTov  rpoiraiov,    Antirr^ 

before  the  senses  and  memory,  (they  said :  het  II.  f.  88.    "  Through  Christ — mr%  be 

6ti  KoXdv  if  IcfTopiaj  i^yijaeuc  koI  avofi-  — the  cross  is  become  sanctified."  I  9S. 

W7<Tea>f  7.6yov  ixwaa),  the;^  were  opposed  The  party  appealed  to  all  thoae  pa»ara 

only  to  the  worship  of  these  images ;  and  to  of  the  New  Testament,  which  speak  of  the 

counteract  this  among  the  people,  they  in-  siffuificance  and  power   of  the  croa  of 

dsted,  that  the  images  should  be  taken  Christ;  and  they  were  of  die  opinion,  that 

away  from  the  low  places  (role  x^^f^v^'ri'  no  texts  could  he  found  where  ttie  like  was 

poic)^  should  be  everywhere  removed  from  said  of  the  ima^  of  Christ.     Bat  to  thb 

places  where  the  multitude  could  touch  Theodore  replied,  that  then  texts  spoke 

them.    See  Theodore's  Antirrheticus  UL  not  of  the  si^^  of  the  cross,  bat  of  that 

against  the  Iconoclasts  opp.  f.  84.  which  was  represented  by  this  sign.    If 

'  See  the  statement  in  the  continuation  that  which  had  been  said  of  the  tbii^  itself 

•f  Theophanes,  fol.  347.  ed.  Venet.  was  here  transferred  to  its  sign,  so  mi^ 

'  Vol.  III.  p.  213.  that  which  is  said  of  Oirist  bo  applied  to 

'  The  opponent  of  images,  whom  Theo-  his  image.  Antiixhet  L  t  76. 
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oorcUng  to  the  current  report,  they  were  set  on  by  the  emperor  himself. 
It  wreaked  itself  on  that  colossal  image  of  Christ,  standing  before  the 
emperor's  palace,  which  Leo  the  Isaorian  had  removed,  and  which 
Irene  had  restored  to  its  former  position.  This  furnished  a  reason  or 
a  pretext  to  the  emperor  for  removing  the  image  once  more,  so  as  to 
secure  it  from  the  insults  of  the  soldiers.  The  patriarch  looked  upon 
these  occurrences  as  betokening  the  danger  which  now  threatened  the 
faith,  and  in  the  night  he  called  together  within  his  palace  several  bishops 
and  abbot3,  to  deliberate  on  what  was  to  be  done  for  averting  the  dan- 
ger, and  to  invoke  the  divine  assistance  in  behalf  of  the  church.  The 
emperor,  on  learning  of  this,  dreaded  ihe  consequences  of  such  a  com- 
bination. At  day-break  he  sent  for  the  patriarch,  whom  he  accused 
of  fomenting  schism,  and  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  insurrection,  while 
the  emperor  himself  was  only  studying  how  to  preserve  the  peace. 
He  requested  him,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  make  his  appearance,  and 
to  ^ve  him  a  report  of  all  that  had  been  done.  The  patriarch  obeyed, 
and  the  whole  assembly  went  with  him.  He  first  had  a  private  audi- 
ence with  the  emperor,  while  the  others  waited  before  the  gates  of  the 
palace.'  The  emperor  received  the  patriarch  with  reproachful  lan- 
guage for  acting  so  contrary  to  his  own  salutary  measures  to  promote 
pure  doctrine  and  the  peace  of  the  church.  He  could  appeal  to  his 
own  knowledge,  that  a  party  by  no  means  small  or  insignificant  had  se- 
ceded from  the  church  on  account  of  these  images,  firmly  behoving 
they  had  on  their  side  the  authority  of  Scripture.a  For  this  reason, 
it  was  their  own  duty  to  hear  the  arguments  of  this  party  and  to  re- 
late them.  He  therefore  demanded  once  more,  that  a  conference 
diould  be  held  between  the  bishops  and  theolo^ans  of  the  two  par- 
tiet. 

Here  arose  a  dispute  betwixt  the  patriarch  and  the  emperor  on  the 
0ii^)loyment  of  images  in  religion,  and  on  their  worship.  NicephoruB 
resorted  to  the  common  arguments,  and  refuted  the  objection  drawn 
from  the  forbidding  of  images  in  the  Old  Testament,  after  the  current 
ftshion  of  polemics  among  the  image-worshippers,  as  we  have  explained 
it  in  our  account  of  the  image-controversies  in  the  first  section.^    At 

'  Tho  authorities  followed  in  this  account  which  it  is  represented  in  tlie  two  reports 

gM,  besides   the   continuation   of  Theo-  cited  on  p.  533,  yet  we  may  suppose^  that 

phanes,    already   cited,    the  Life    of  the  something  like  this  was  said  on  both  sides ; 

pttriarch  Nicephoms,   also   cited   above,  we  have  the  current  form  of  the  arguments 

tad  the  Life  or  the  abbot  Nicetas,  by  his  used  by  the  two  parties.    It  deserves  no- 

■ebolar  Theostcrict;  3d  April,  in  the  I.  tice,  that  according  to  the  statements  of  Ni- 

Tom.  of  the  April — Appendix,  f  23.    The  cephoms  in  defending  the  worship  of  tiie 

Ufe  of  Theodore,  abbot  of  the  monastery  images  of  the  saints,  the  saints  are  distin- 

Scndiom,  at  Constantinople,  prefixed  to  guished  from  the  great  mass  of  Christians, 

Uf  Works  in  Sirmond.  opp.  T.  V.         ^  insomuch  that  he  depreciates  the  ordinwy 

*  Obx  ol(r&a,  uc  ovk  evapK^fiijTov  fiepo^  Christian  life,  representing  the  saints  as 
Suvox^et  Kal  kKK?.n^iac  diiararai  r^c  tuv  those  who  alone  answered  to  the  idea  of 
Ac6vuv  tvtKev  ypntp^c  re  xal  orraorf o>f,  frrj-  that  life.  He  di\ndes  men,  with  reference 
nuv  ypa^iKuv  irepl  rfjc  rovrutv  uTrorpoir^c  to  the  service  of  God,  into  three  classes : 
imKOfjit^Ofievov  dtaTtiyfiara.  See  the  Life  those  who  shun  sin  from  fear  of  the  divine 
ofNiccphorus.  1.  c.  §  40.  punishment,  slaves:  those  who  are  incited 

•  Though  this  conversation  between  the  to  strive  after  goodness  hj  the  hope  of  fti- 
emperor  and  the  patriarch  certainly  did  not  ture  blessings,  hirelings;  finally,  those  who 
ooffZMpond  word  for  word  to  the  Ibim  in  do  good  not  from  the  impulses  of  fttr  or 
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ib&mmt  time  be  dedared  fiial,dKM^  he  eoaM  JieeumBe  iriBi  ft# 
tmptrcfTj  he  could  liold  no  eari  of  mtereonrae  widi  tbe  dcrgr  ifho  hid 
iep«rat»l  tbeffisehee  fiom  Ihe  diiiidi.  He  then  begged  ihmt  be  mi^ 
be  allowed  to  mlrodvce  mio  tbe  enperor^s  presenoe  serenl  wiiiieaeei 
of  (be  piineiplee  he  had  expteaeed,  and  being  permitted,  sent  ibr  the 
hiriiopfl  and  monks  aasenMed  befcie  the  gates  of  tbe  paiaoe.  Many 
of  them  spoke  with  great  fieedom  in  &for  of  image-wonUp.  Amoi^ 
flie  bcridest  was  Ae  man  wbo  then  stood  at  tbe  heid  of  monaehasm  in 
the  Ghreek  church,  Theodore,  abbot  of  tbe  fimions  monastery  in  Cstt- 
stuitmopie,  called  die  StodioD,  after  Ac  name  of  its  foonder.  Stadia^ 
a  noUe  Roman.^  This  person  had  often  shown  before,  nnder  perseea- 
tions  and  soflerings,  the  inflexibility  and  steadfutness  ot  his  lesl  in 
jnmantAmma  ^  sscred  hws  sgainst  the  attacks  of  those  who  ipere  pos- 
sessed of  Uie  cinl  and  eccleaastical  power,  and  had  thus  aeqnired  a 
moral  power  which  despotism  itself  was  forced  to  respect.*  He  eaoBad 
it  to  be  felt  in  the  present  case.  The  dieck  presented  by  the  popet 
in  the  Western  chordi  against  tbe  arbitrary  exercise  of  pomisil 
power,  sometimes  in  defence  of  the  interests  of  religion  and  moiafitf ^ 
would  most  ofi^n  in  the  Greek  church,  where  no  bishop  was  to  bt 
fonnd  so  independent  of  Ae  ciyil  goyemment,  proceed  from  monks, 
who,  by  the  omvenal  veneration  whidi  tiieir  aostere  life  had  procured 
for  tiiem,  exercised  a  predominant  influence  orer  the  pe(^e,  and  whose 
miconqaerabie  dh^wsition,  quickened  and  animated  by  fiiitfa,  oj^KMeda 


of  hope,  bat  oat  of  pare,  (irve  lore,  the  chil-  bored  to  preserve  alive  the  oonacioasiieii 

drm  of  Gcd,  the  heirs  of  God  and  joial-  of  it  in  die  hearts  of  die  people,  forafaeadf 

hears  with  Christ,  whose  intercessions  witlr  had  the  emperor's  example,  sanctioned  qr 

God  are  most  prevailing,  to  whom,  as  to  the  concnrrence  of  the  cbnrch,  fisond  n» 

the  satellites  or  a  king,  we  sppljr  for  aid,  meroas  imitators.    Neither  mariu  of  hoodr 

begging  them  to  lay  before  mm  the  peti-  nor  the  flatteries  of  the  emperor  and  of  Ml 

tions,  which  we,  in  the  conscioasaess  or  oor  new  consort,  nor  threats,  could  move  The- 

sins,  venture  not  to  present  in  our  own  per-  odore  to  viehl.    He  was  scourged  and  ex* 

sons.    Vid.  Combens  manipnlus,l.  c.  171.  iled;  but' he  continued  steadmst,  fired  thi 

'  Theodore  was  educated  first  as  a  monk,  monks  and  ecclesiastics  to  reaistanot,  nA 

in  the  monastery  of  Saccodion,  under  his  called  to  his  assistance  the  more  indepeod- 

nncle,  the  venerated  Platon.    See  above,  ent  voice  of  the   pope.     He   renooneed 

Vol.  TIL  p.  100,  then  in  794  he  was  forced  efaureh-fellowship  with  the  emperor,  mi 

by  the  latter,  who,  on  account  of  lus  ad-  with  all  those  who  approved  of  this  adil- 

vanced  age,  was  no  longer  able  to  dischaige  tcrous  connection,  as  he  termed  it    He  in- 

the  duties  of  the  office,  to  take  his  place  as  veighed  with  pious  indignation  against  the 

abbot    In  the  year  798,  he  became  abbot  pretences,  that  such  a  compUaoee  with  dke 

of  the  monastery  of  Stndion,  which  had  emperor's  wishes  was  bat  an  oUavo/uOt  that 

been  destroyed  under  that  enemy  of  the  the  divine  laws  were  not  to  be  enforced  OS 

monks,  Constantine  Copronvmus.    Under  monarchs  as  on  others.    He  pronooneed 

him  it  rose  once  more  to  eminence.  such  assertions  to  be  heresies,  doctrion  vi 

'  When,  the  young  emperor  Constantine,  antichrist,  and  zealously  contended  for  tb* 

son  of  Irene,  repudiated  his  spouse,  com-  truth,  that  there  was  but  one  gospel  for  all{ 

peUing  her  to  enter  a  convent,  and  insisted  monarchs,  as  well  as  subjects,  most  all  hi 

on  marrying  a  lady  of  the  court,  Theodota,  like  manner  bow  before  the  laws  of  God, 

kinswoman  of  Theodore ;  when  an  emi-  and  no  man  bad  power  to  grant  a  d^p«Eisa* 

sent  ecclesiastic,  Joseph  Oeconomus  of  the  tion  from  these.  When,  at  a  later  period, 

ehnrch  at  Constantinople,  was  prevailed  on  the  emoeror  Nicephoms  forced  the  patti- 

to  bestow  the  Christian  consecration  on  a  arch  or  that  name  to  reinstate  the  oecoao- 

connection  formed  in  violation  of  the  divine  mus  Joseph  in  his  office,  from  which  he  had 

law:  when  Tarasius,  patriarch  of  Constan-  been  deposed,  Theodore  stood  forth agamsl 

tinople,  dared  not  say  a  word  in  opposition  this  measure,  and  involved  himself  in  new 

to  this  proceeding,  it  was  the  nonagenarian  persecutions.    The  letters  of  Theodore  re* 

Platoa^  and  his  nephew  Theodore,  who  xcrring  to  these  contests,  are  to  be  found  in 

ipoh»o«t  in  the  name  of  the  law,  and  li^  the  fint  book  of  these  lettea 
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firm  bulwark  of  defence  agunst  the  inroads  of  temporal  power.    Such 
a  persoli  was  Theodore. 

He  ventured  in  this  case  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  very  princi- 

ee  of  Byzantine  despotism.  He  told  the  emperor  that  it  belonged  to 
m  to  guide  the  affairs  of  state  and  of  war,  not  Uie  afiiEdra  of  the 
church ;  for  the  administration  of  these  church  offices  had  been  di- 
Tinely  instituted.  St.  Paul,  in  Ephesians  iv.,  said  that  Christ  had  ap- 
pointed apostles,  prophets,  and  pastors ;  but  not  kmgs.  Said  the  em- 
peror, "  Do  not  rulers,  then,  belong  also  to  the  church  ?  "  Instead 
of  correcting  this  misapprehension,  Theodore  unfitly  replied :  "  The 
emperor  belongs  to  the  church,  if  he  does  not  wilfully  exclude  himself 
from  it,  if  he  does  not  company  with  heretics,  on  whom  the  anathema 
of  the  church  has  lighted."  Upon  this,  the  emperor  indignantly  dis- 
nussed  them.  Still  it  was  by  no  means  his  intention  to  stand  forth  as 
an  avowed  opponent  of  images.  In  the  presence  of  these  ecclesias- 
tics, he  took  out  an  image  from  his  bosom  and  kissed  it.  He  always 
assumed  the  air  of  one  who  only  spoke  in  the  name  of  that  important 
party,  the  iconoclasts,  a  party  which  might  any  day  occasion  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  public  peace.  He  wished  to  be  regarded  as  a  neu- 
tral, a  mediator  Qitaitr^)^  as  he  styled  himself,  between  the  two  par- 
ties, laboring  to  negotiate  a  reunion ;  but  the  image  worshippers  re- 
fused to  enter  into  any  conference  with  those  whom  they  affected  to 
consider  as  heretics,  and  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  church. 
By  the  obstinacy  and  the  violence  of  the  leadmg  men  on  the  side  of 
tl^  image-worshippers,  and  by  the  impatience  of  the  military  who  de- 
manded the  extu^ation  of  idol-worship  on  the  other,  the  emperor  him- 
self was  constantly  propelled  forward  &om  one  step  to  another  in  the 
measures  which  he  adopted. 

After  he  had  dismissed  the  ecclesiastics  from  his  palace,  the  mcmks 
assembled  in  a  body  at  the  residence  of  the  abbot  Theodore,  wh6re 
the  latter,  by  his  authority  and  his  words,  enkindled  their  zeal  in  fSftvor 
of  the  images.  From  such  meetings,  the  most  dangerous  consequences 
trere  to  be  apprehended  to  the  public  tranquillity.  When  the  monks 
liad  retired  to  their  cloisters,  command  was  g^ven  by  the  prefect  of  the 
residential  city  of  Constantinople,  in  the  emperor's  name,  to  all  ab- 
bots, that  they  should  hold  no  meetings  together,  that  they  must  ab- 
stain from  all  conversations  on  the  disputed  points  of  faith,  and  from 
an  answers  to  questions  relating  thereto.  AU  were  required  to  hind 
themselves,  by  the  signature  of  their  names,  to  obey  this  edict.  Many 
sabscribed  without  hesitation ;  thinking  that  silence  was  no  denial  of 
the  truth.  But  such  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  abbot  Theodore.  Ho 
lofused  to  subscribe,  saying  it  was  right  to  obey  God  rathei:  than 
man.  He  issued  a  circular  letter  to  ti^e  monks,^  severely  reflecting 
il|)on  the  conduct  of  those  who  subscribed  the  edict.  He  declarea 
that  they  had  betrayed  the  truth,  and  violated  their  ditty  as  abbots. 
He  opposed  to  them  the  example  of  the  apostles,  who  would  not  be 
prevented  by  any  human  power  from  testifying  of  Christ.    He  con- 

1 L.  n.  ep.  n. 
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traated  their  conduct  with  that  of  the  ancient  monks.  Should  fhe 
abbots  say  in  iustification  of  themselves,  "  What  are  ir«  ? "  Xy^^ 
can  we  do  against  the  command  of  the  emperor  ?)  —  he  had  to  reply : 
"  In  the  first  place,  yon  are  Christians,  who  in  every  way  are  bound 
to  speak  now ;  —  then  monks,  who,  loosed  from  the  ties  of  the  worid, 
are  not  to  snfier  yourselves  to  be  determined  by  any  ontward  consid- 
erations ;  finally,  abbots,  whose  vocation  it  is  to  see  that  every  stone 
of  stumbling  be  removed  from  the  way  of  otliers,  and  are  the  more  boimd 
therefore  to  avoid  being  stones  of  stumbling  yourselves.  Christ  de- 
dares,  that  he  will  refuse  to  receive  no  one  who  comes  to  him,  John 
6:  37.  But  should  a  monk  or  an  abbot  come  to  you,  to  inquire  after 
the  truth,  must  you  withhold  from  them  the  inshnction,  because  the 
emperor  has  commanded  it  ?  Then  surely  you  have  by  your  subscrip- 
tion pledged  yourselves  to  obey  the  emperor  rather  than  Christ." 

At  first,  the  bishops  and  abbots,  by  their  resistance  to  the  emperor'i 
orders,  exposed  themselves  to  persecution,  not  as  image-worshippen, 
but  as  rebels  against  the  imperial  authority.  But  as  it  was  the  time 
of  a  hi^  festival,  the  emperor  chose  to  do  nothing  then  which  nn^t 
occasion  a  disturbance.  On  the  festival  of  Christmas  he  attended  the 
public  services  of  the  church ;  and  as  the  emperor  was  allowed  to  enter 
the  holv  of  holier,  and  there  partake  of  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  Supper, 
he  made  use  of  this  privilege,  and,  as  he  entered,  prostrated  himself  be- 
fore the  curtains  of  the  sanctuary,  on  which  was  painted  the  story  of 
Christ's  nativity.^  This  occasioned  great  rejoicm^  among  the  image- 
worshippers.  They  looked  upon  it  as  a  favorable  omen,«a  token  tkt 
the  emperor  meant  to  proceed  no  further  in  attacking  the  images. 
But  their  joy  was  soon  at  an  end — for  the  emperor,  to  whom  it  was 
not  agreeable,  doubtless,  that  too  much  should  be  inferred  from  hit 
conduct,  omitted  the  ceremony  of  prostration  at  the  next  succeeding 
festival  of  Epphany.  The  patriarch  })icephorus  bid  Theodore  take 
courage  ;  he  wrote  pressing  letters  to  the  empress,  and  to  several  o£ 
the  more  important  men  at  court,  calling  upon  them  all  to  use  their  in- 
fluence with  the  emperor,  to  dissuade  him  from  imdertaking  to  remove 
the  images.  This  brought  him  into  still  greater  disgrace  with  Ae  em- 
peror, who  manifested  his  displeasure  by  depriving  him  of  an  office 
attached  to  the  patriarchal  dignity,  the  oversight  of  the  church  valua- 
bles, and  by  forbidding  him  publicly  to  preach,  or  celebrate  the  sacra- 
ment d  ih^  Svpper.*  It  was  with  reluctance  that  itte  emperor  re- 
sorted to  force,  with  reluctance  that  he  deposed  the  patriarch :  but 
having  once  nmde  his  own  subjective  views  a  l|tw  for  the  church,  no 
other  course  was  left  for  him  to  take.  The  palace  of  the  patriarch 
was  attacked  by  the  soldiers,'  which  shows  how  deeply  he  had  incurred 
the  hatred  of  the  iconodasts.  The  emperor  meanwhile  succeeded 
in  inducing  many  bishops,  even  such  as  had  jn^viously  united  with  the 

*  See  die  continiuuioQ  of  Theot>liaiief,  p.    Kpvmxjc  lepovpyuv  1^uc^6opof  dyimrt  ri 

'  See  the  Life  of  Nicephorns,  ^  60,  and        '  As  the  image-worshippen  assert,  at  the 
the  above  cited  letters  of  Theodore,  IL  % :    instigation  of  the  emperor;  hot  here  we 

hare  no  good  reason  to  bdieTe  then. 
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Ssitriarch  in  defending  the  images,  to  acquiesce  in  his  measures, 
hese  bishops  were  invited  to  assemble  in  a  synod  (a  so  called  av9odag 
Mtifiovaa)  at  Constantinople,  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  the  first  ordi- 
nances against  images.  The  patriarcn  Nicephorus  steadfastly  resisted 
flieir  decrees,  and  refused  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  .synod. 
Therefore,  in  the  year  815,  he  was  deposed  and  banished ;  and  Theo- 
dotus  Cassiteras,  a  layman  of  noble  birth,  belonging  to  an  iconoclastic 
race,  being  a  descendant  of  Gonstantine  Copronymus,  waa  appointed 
his  successor.  But  the  party  of  the  image-worsluppers,  who  persisted 
in  recognizing  Nicephorus  as  the  only  regular  patriarch,  renounced 
church  fellowship  with  the  man  who  had  been  put  in  his  place.  The 
abbot  Theodore  was  the  soul  of  this  party.  He  declared  the  recogni- 
tion of  image-worship  to  be  one  of  the  essentiab  of  faith ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  that  connection  of  ideas  which  we  have  already  explained,  &ith 
in  the  true  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  and  consequently  in  Jesus,  as 
Redeemer,  seemed  to  him  inseparably  connected  with  the  recognition 
of  the  true  image  of  Jesus,  and  the  worship  of  Jesus  in  his  image. 
Confess  Christ,  confess  his  image ;  deny  Christ,  deny  his  image. 

In  the  controversy  between  the  image-worshippers  and  the  icono- 
clasts generally  was  exhibited,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out  in  the 
first  section  relating  to  these  disputes,^  the  antagonism  between  two 
tendencies  of  the  religious  spirit ;  a  tendency  on  the  one  side  to  ideat 
U77I,  and  a  tendency  on  the  other  to  realiim;  though -the  tendency  to 
idealism  in  the  iconoclasts  was  still  covered  up  under  many  foreign 
elements,  derived  from  the  tendency  of  the  times  to  a  sensuous  real- 
ism, —  was  still  a  more  or  less  unconscious,  undeveloped  thing.  That 
element  of  sensuous  realism  in  the  Christian  spirit,  now  found  a  pow- 
erful representative  in  Theodore,  in  whose  character  all  was  of  a  piece. 
The  iconoclasts  frequently  insisted  on  the  duty  of  worshipping  Grod  in 

Sirit  and  in  truth.  They  called  it  a  humblmg  of  Christ  and  of  the 
>irit,  to  represent  them  by  images  made  of  earthly  materials.  Let 
C^st  remain,  said  they,  for  the  contemplation  of  the  spirit ;  it  is 
only  by  the  Uoly  Spirit  we  receive  into  the  soul  his  true  image,  —  a 
divme  image  of  him  by  the  work  of  sanctification.  Li  opposition  to 
ibis,  says  Theodore :  ^'  That  which  you  consider  humblmg,  is  precisely 
what  is  exalting  and  worthy  of  Grod.  Is  it  not  the  humiliation  of  self 
that  glorifies  the  great  ?  So  His  condescensi(Xi  to  us,  who  is  exalted 
al)ove  all,  redounds  to  his  glory.  The  Creator  of  all  things  became 
flesh,  and  did  not  disdain  to  be  so  called  as  he  appeared.  If  the  con- 
templation of  the  Spirit  had  sufficed,  then  he  needed  only  to  present 
himself  to  us  in  this  f  and  we  should  have  to  consider  his  human 
appearance  and  his  human  life  as  an  empty  show.  But  God  forbid. 
Be,  being  man,  suffered  as  a  man  ;  he  ate  and  drank,  and  was  subject 
to  all  afibctions,  like  as  we  are,  sin  excepted.  And  thus  what  seems 
to  be  a  humiliation,  a  debasement,  redounded  rather  to  the  glory  of 
the  Eternal  Word."^     Again,  the  iconoclasts  mamttdned,  that  by 

»  See  Vol.  m.  p.  198.  «  Antirrhetic.  L  £  75. 

'  Metvuru  kv  ry  KarH  vovv  ^eapig^ 
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reason  of  the  anhypoittma  of  the  humanity  in  Christ,  the  Logos  itself 
constituting  his  personality,  only  a  universal  human  nature  could  be 
ascribed  to  him,  and  he  could  not  be  represented  with  the  same  particn* 
lar  and  characteristic  marks,  as  any  other  human  individual.^  On  the 
other  hand,  Theodore  says :  ^'  The  universal  subsists  only  in  the  indi- 
vidual. If  we  do  not  conceive  human  nature,  as  subfflsting  in  the 
individual,  we  must  wholly  deny  its  reality,  and  fall  into  Docetism.''* 
The  iconoclasts  condemned  images  formed  of  earthly  matter,  as  a 
degradation  of  the  holy,  the  divine,  —  as  a  work  of  pagan,  jug^bg 
art ;  Theodore,  on  the  contrary,  sees  something  divine  in  art,  tint 
art  which  forms  an  image  of  man,  just  as  he  himself  was  created 
after  the  image  of  Grod,  and  became  a  copy  of  the  divine  in  human 
form.3  In  his  entire  human  appearance,  Christ  was  the  image  of 
Grod ;  Christ,  therefore,  must  also  admit  of  being  represented  in  the 
like  manner.^  Considering  the  subject  from  this  point  of  ^dew,  it  may 
be  easily  explained  why  Theodore  should  contend  so  ssealously  fiar 
images ;  for  faith  in  the  reaUty  of  Christ's  human  nature  ;  feuth  in 
the  fact,  that  through  Christ  the  chasm  before  existing  betwixt  God 
and  man  was  filled  up ;  faith  in  the  glorification  of  human  nature  by 
Christ,  was  identified  by  him  with  the  recognition  of  religious  images. 
This  connected  whole  of  religious  intuition  was  his  point  of  departure, 
in  all  he  said,  wrote,  and  did,  in  the  present  controversy. 

He  assured  the  deposed  patriarch,  Nicephorus,  that  he  sympathiied 
with  him  in  his  sufferings  for  the  truth.^  On  Palm  Sunday,  815,  ba 
directed  his  monks  to  bear  images  in  solemn  procession  round  the 
court  of  the  monastery,  chanting  hymns  in  their  praise.  This  excited 
the  displeasure  of  the  emperor.  He  directed  that  Theodore  should 
be  threatened  ^ith  severe  punishment ;  but  such  tilureats  could  make 
no  impression  on  a  man,  who  longed  to  suffer  for  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  cause  of  Christ.  The  new  patriarch,  Theodotus,  assembled,  in 
the  meantime,  a  council  at  Constantinople,  which  abolished  the  de- 
crees of  the  second  Nicene  council,  and  again  banished  images  fit)m 
the  churches.  This  council  issued  a  circular  letter,  summoning  all 
abbots  to  appear  and  assist  in  the  common  deliberations  at  Constanti- 
nople ;  but  a  large  number  of  them  declined  to  comply,  on  the  ground 
that  they  did  not  recognize  this  as  a  regular  assembly.  The  abbot 
Theodore,  in  the  name  of  this  opposition  party,  sent  a  letter  to  the 
synod,  setting  forth,  that  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  they 
could  not  put  their  hands  to  anything  which  related  to  the  genersd 
concerns  of  the  church  without  their  bishop,  Nicephorus,  nor  take 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  any  synod  assembled  without  his  concur- 
rence ;  at  the  same  time  expressing  themselves,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
in  favor  of  image-worship.     As  to  the  abbots  who  compUed  with  the 

'  £i  odpKa  napado^ug  uvi7^€v  6  Xpia-  *  M^  6vtuv  tQv  icoi9*  ktuurra  uv^p^oi  h 

rdf  iv  ry  oUel^  vTroardaeL^  uxapaKTtipia'  Ktt^oTMV  uirdpuiro^. 

r^  6if  «ic  rdv  riva  fiff  arjfiaUovaav,  uXkd,  '  Td  kqt''  eUova  ^eov   vc't^oiiic^iu  rit 

tbv  Ka&6\ov  uvT^pu^TOVt  rruc  upa  i<piKTdv  uvdp<ititoit  deUwai  'dtiov  ri  j^fta  i*xi^ 

TaifTtfv  i^ijXa^fikvTiv  evpiaKe<r9ai  kqI  xP^  X^^^  ''^  ''W  tUovovpyia^  eidof. 

uaoL  dta^opoic  Karaypu^eai^ai;  Anturhet  ^  Andnhet.  UL  f.  123. 

HLillOS.  *  Tlieodor.  Stndtt  L  XL  ep.  16. 
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Invitation,  the  emperor  endeavored  to  bring  them  over  to  his  own 
views  ;  first  by  friendly  words,  then  by  threats.  If  the  latter  had  no 
effect,  he  caused  them  to  be  imprisoned,  and  then  sent  into  exile. 
But  after  a  short  time  he  recalled  them  ;  and  promised  them  security, 
provided  only  they  would  recognize  Theodotus  as  patriarch,  and  main- 
tain church-fellowship  with  him.  Thus  it  should  seem,  it  was  the 
emperor's  plan,  when  he  found  it  impossible  as  yet  to  force  these 
monks  to  submit  to  the  decrees  against  images,  to  make  them  promise, 
it  least,  that  though  they  worshipped  images  themselves,  they  would 
not  stigmatize  the  other  party  as  heretics,  nor  occasion  any  schism. 
A  part  of  the  monks  agreed  to  this  ;  many  of  them,  however,  as  for 
instance  the  abbot  Nicetas,  afterwards  repented  that  they  had  been 
mduced  to  yield  so  far  as  this,  retracted  their  promise,  openly  testified 
their  zeal  for  image-worship,  and  thus  exposed  themselves  to  new  per- 
secutions.* The  emperor  met  with  the  most  violent  resistance  from 
Hie  abbot  Theodore.  This  abbot  carried  his  fanatical  zeal  against 
the  iconoclasts,  whom  he  considered  as  heretics,  to  such  a  lelfigth, 
ttiat  he  not  only  held  it  to  be  his  duty  to  abstain  from  all  church 
fellowship  with  tiiem,  but  to  avoid  all  intercourse  with  them,  to  refuse 
even  to  eat  or  drink  with  them.^  Whoever  consented  to  do  even  tkis^ 
was  to  be  excommunicated,  and  not  restored  without  church-penance. 
If  all  intercourse  with  the  iconoclasts  was  looked  upon  as  defiling, 
much  less  could  it  be  permitted  to  receive  from  them,  or  from  those 
who  stood  in  church-feUowship  with  them,  any  ecclesiastical  act  what- 
soever, baptism,  distribution  of  the  eucharist,  or  the  consecration  of  a 
marriage.^  As,  according  to  the  emperor's  plan,  it  was  only  required 
irf  the  monks  that  they  should  not  renounce  the  fellowship  of  the 
new  patriarch,  and  of  the  bishops  devoted  to  him,  many,  to  escape 
persecution,  without  giving  up  their  convictions,  allowed  themselves 
to  resort  to  a  certain  mental  reservation, —  a  so  called  oixovofiitu 
They  avowed,  that  they  remamed  in  the  fellowship  of  the  church ; 
bat  by  this  they  imderstood  the  church-fellowship  with  the  orthodox ; 
and  thus  they  succeeded  to  overreach  their  examiners.^  But  Theo- 
dore  declared,  that  this  waa  not  accommodation*  (o(xoi'Of«a),  but 

*  Vid.  vita  Nicetae  ^  40.  diapXTf&e^c  ^  /^^  koivuvu^  izoiijcy  oravpov, 
'  Kav  kv  0p<jfxaTi  xai  nofiari  kcU  ^iXi^    (the  cross  affixed,  according  to  the  nsiud 

avyKureiai     rolg    atpenKoli,    virev^vvo^.  custom,  to    the  signature),  &tl  KoivuvUf 

neodor.  Studit  II.  32.  ftijdev  trepov  7ro?.v'Tpayfiovrj^elc  ^opd,  tuv 

*  VThcn  the  iconoclasts  ruled  in  the  alpenKuVf  avTov  Si  kJcovToc  Kpt'fidTjv  rip 
Greek  church,  and  those  ecclesiastics,  who  Xoyurfi<Pf  briirep  ii  6piM6$ov  koivuwuv 
renounced  fellowship  with  them,  were  re-  el/LLt. 

garded  by  the  families  devoted  to  image-  *  In  the  Greek  church,  where  the  prin- 

worship  as  the  only  true  Catholic  clergy,  ciple  of  oUwofiia  was  often  applied,  in 

the  children  from  all  quarters,  city  and  direct  contradiction  to  truth,  it  must  be 

ooantry,  were  brought  in  great  numbers  to  regarded  as  a  distinguished  merit  of  Theo- 

the  latter,  to  receive  from  them  the  rite  of  dore  Studita,  that  he  followed  Basil  of 

baptism.     See  Nicetas'  Life  of  Ignatius,  Cajsarea,  and  upheld  the  law  of  veracity 

Harduin.  V.  f.  951.    And  those  who  wish-  as  one  of  unconditional  validity,  allowing 

•d  to  be  ordained  as  priests  travelled  for  no  exception  for  necessary'  falsehood.    Ho 

tins  purpose  to  Kome,  to  Ix)mbardy,  or  to  gays,  in  general,  that  the  divine  laws  re- 

Kaples.    See  Thcodorus  Studita,  I.  II.  ep.  quire  unconditional  obedience,  and  allow 

S15.  f.  583.  of  no  exception,  in  reference  to  persona, 

*  Theodor.  ep.  II.  40. :  Eav  bpi^ttdo^o^  times,  or  orcamstaDces.    Holding  fast  to 
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treachery  to  the  truth  ;  and  whoever  allowed  hunself  in  such  a  tri&j 
ought  to  be  cut  off,  as  a  traitor  to  the  truth,  from  the  conuDunioiL 
The  contest  tor  images  among  such  people,  was  a  contest  for  life  or 
death.  When,  through  iiae  influence  of  the  monks,  these  principles 
were  spread  among  the  peojde,  the  iccmoclasts  would  neoessarily 
become  objects  of  universal  abhorrence,  and  the  strife  between  the 
two  fanatical  parties  lead  to  the  most  violent  pcditical  disturbances. 
It  mattered  not  that  Theodore  was  banished  finom  one  place  to  another, 
placed  under  a  stricter  watch,  kept  under  closer  confinement.  Wher- 
ever he  went,  he  still  labored  to  spread  image^worship,  and  to  foment 
the  spirit  of  resistance  against  llie  imperial  measures.  Many  who 
had  acknowledged  feUowship  with  the  patriarch,  were,  bj  his  influ- 
ence, induced  to  withdraw  it  again.  His  friends  contrived  to  bribe 
his  keepers,  or  the  latter,  out  of  pity  or  respect  to  the  venerable  old 
man,  connived  at  many  things.  Thus  he  ever  found  it  in  his  power  to 
maintain  a  correspondence  with  his  friends ;  and  by  his  words,  while 
absent  as  a  martyr,  to  accomplish  so  much  the  more  for  the  good 
cause.  In  his  cell,  he  employed  himself  in  composing  works  in  de- 
fence of  image-worship.  He  told  those,  who  were  conveying  him 
away  to  some  remoter  spot  of  confinement,  tiliey  might  oblige  him  to 
change  his  place,  but  he  should  consider  every  place  as  his  own,  for 
ihe  whole  earth  was  the  Lord's,  and  they  could  not  compel  him  to 
silence.  Thus  then  the  emperor,  who  was  determined  not  to  give  up 
the  project  he  had  once  conceived,  of  destroying  image-worship  agam 
by  the  civil  arm,  found  himself  compelled,  when  all  his  commands  feD 
powerless  on  the  inflexible  will  of  Theodore,  to  resort  to  those  violent 
and  cruel  measures,  which  it  was  evidently  his  intention,  in  the  first 
place,  to  avoid.  His  anger  against  the  monks,  who  chiefly  resisted 
his  will,  knew  no  bounds.  Exile,  close  confinement  in  chains,  hunger 
and  thirst,  and  severe  scourging,  were  the  punishments  employed  to 
compel  them  to  yield.  For  the  most  part,  the  persecution  was  di- 
rected exclusively  against  the  monks.  Here  and  there,  however, 
laymen,  who  had  been  hurried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  monks, 
also  suffered.^  The  greatest  martyr  of  all  was  Theodore,  who  was 
left  half-dead  under  the  lashes  of  the  scourge.  He  had  a  faithful 
companion  and  sharer  of  his  sufferings,  in  his  scholar,  Nicholas,*  who 
forgot  his  own  afflictions  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  his  spiritual 
father.  A  nun  provided  him  with  the  means  of  sustenance,  at  the 
hazard  of  her  life,  and  in  despite  of  the  insults  to  which  she  exposed 


this  principle,  in  respect  to  all  those  so  *  Theodore  writes  (1.  II.  ep.  55)  to  a 

called  cases  oi'  collision  which  relate  to  the  layman,  who  was  chained  and  imprisoned 

duties  owed  to  one's  self,  he  is  siill  embar-  for  image-worship,  thai  he  was  the  onlj 

rassed  by  those  cases  ot*  collision  which  confessor  among  the  laity.     Yet  in  another 

relate  to  one's  duties  toothers.    In  these  letter   (1.  II.   71),  he  says:  Women  and 

cases,  he  would  get  along  by  resorting  to  maidens,  laymen  and  senators,  were  to  be 

sophistical     interpretation,    to    a    certain  found  among  the  sutlerers. 

reservatio   mentalis.     Thus   he   thinks  it  *  Uis  Life  in  Combehs  Bibliothecae  m- 

would  \.Hi  unnecessary  to  admit  that  fiUse  trum  novum  auctaiium.  I'ahs,  1648,  T.IL 

hood  is  in  any  case  allowable.     Vid.  1.  II.  In  the  Latin  translation,  in  die  actis  SAac> 

ep.  39.  tor.  Februar.  T.  L  f.  53S. 
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hdrself,  in  one  prison  where  he  suflFered  from  wantJ  Onco,  after 
being  severely  scourged,  lie  was  cast  into  a  dungeon,  where,  cut  off 
from  all  intercourse  with  others,  and  from  all  hope  that  on  the  first 
figdlure  of  his  store  of  food,  some  compassionate  keeper  would  secretly 
share  with  him  his  allowance,  death  by  starvatioi^  stared  him  in  the 
face.  He  then  wrote  :^  ^' God  nourishes  us,  and  we  praise  him. 
But  if,  by  God's  providence,  the  means  of  sustenance  fails,  my  life 
will  end,  and  in  this  also  I  will  rej<nce.  This  also  is  a  great  gift  of 
God."  He  saw  in  all  things  the  grace  of  God,  freely  beistowed  with- 
out any  merit  of  his  own.3 

If  we  may  credit  Theodore,^  —  whose  story,  we  must  admit, 
perfectly  accords  with  the  spirit  of  the  Byzantine  despotism,  —  a 
secret  police  was  established,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  out  all  the 
refuges  of  image-worship.  Hired  spies  were  scattered  in  every  direc- 
tion,^ whose  business  it  was  to  inform  against  every  man,  who  spoke 
offensively  of  the  emperor,  who  refused  to  have  any  fellowship  with 
iconoclasts,  every  one  who  wrote  a  book  in  defence  of  images,  eve- 
17  one  who  kept  images  or  an  image  in  his  house,  who  harbored  a 
person  banished  for  image-worship,  or  who  ministered  to  the  neces- 
sities of  a  person  imprisoned  for  that  cause.  Such  were  immediately 
smzed,  scourged,  and  banished.  The  influence  of  early  impressions, 
and  especially  the  influence  of  church  psalmody,  in  propagating  reli- 
jpous  opinions,  being  well  understood,  since  it  was  chiefly  by  these 
means  that  image-worship  had  taken  so  deep  a  hold  on  the  minds  of 
ike  people,  the  same  means  were  employed  to  procure  admission  for 
the  opposite  principles.  Great  pains  were  taken,  to  have  the  books 
used  in  the  schools  so  prepared,  that  an  abhorrence  ^f  images  might 
be  infused  at  once  into  the  minds  of  children  and  youth.o  The  old 
ecclesiaatical  hjnms,  relating  to  images,  were  expmg^,  and  new  ones 
introduced  of  an  opposite  tendency.^ 

The  emperor  Leo  having  been  cut  off  by  a  conspiracy,  his  enemy, 
Michael  II,  the  Stammerer,  was,  by  the  same  party,  taken  from  his 
ntison  and  chains,  and  elevated  to  tiie  imperial  throne.  Owing  to  the 
hostile  relations  which  had  subsisted  between  him  and  his  predecessor, 
th^  image-worshippers  might  expect  that  he  would  be  disposed  to  favor 
flieir  cause.  When  he  liberated  those  who  had  been  imprisoned  on 
aoeount  of  their  zeal  for  images,  and  recalled  tiie  exiles,  their  expec- 
tations were  raised  to  a  still  higher  pitch.  The  chiefs  of  the  image- 
worshippers  returned  from  exile,  as  well  as  the  deposed  patriarch 
Hicephorus ;  and  the  abbot  Theodore  Studita  earnestly  petitioned  the 


*  Vid.  L  IL  ep.  94  h  roic  r^c  Lat^eiaq  S6y/iamv  uvarpc^vrai 
'  Ii.  IL  ep.  34.  r^  do^cvri  rofn,)  role  didaaKuXoi^. 

*  Aid  C7rA.u'yxv<fv  oUripfiCiVf  oIk  ki  Ifp-  '  Vid.  lib.  II.  ep.  IS,  to  the  patriarch  of 
vttv  ftoi)  TLvuv  oi  yiip  kiroiijaa  n  aya^hy  Antioch,  f.  320. :  RapaaTiAXoprai  ilfokfitft- 
ifrl  TTf  79f  uK?ul  Tovvavriov.  6iai  upxaioirapadoroif  tv  a/c  irepi  tUovuv 

*  L.  IL  op.  14.  ^deral  n,  avT^derai  tH  uaejif/  via  doyftara 

*  MijWToi  Kol  TTirraKodoTdl  eif  airrb  tic  npovirrov  Keifievaj  a/Aa  roic  naioi  vpd^ 
TO^To  Trapd  rov  Kparovvrog  fieftKr^ufie-  tuv  dtdcuTKuh^v  irapadidojitva  koI  fieraO' 
vot.  TOixtiitiOCc  r^  andvTwv  d^euTurtj. 

'  Thcodor.  Studit  L  c.  f.  318. :  Tc^  v^Trca 
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emperor,  that  ho  would  take  measures  to  complete  the  triumph  of 
truth  and  piety  in  the  church,  and  begin  by  restoring  the  bond  of 
connection  betwixt  the  three  head  churches.  Theodore  explained  to 
him,  at  length,  how  essential  image- worship  was  to  orthodoxy.  He 
also  applied  to  the  courtiers,  men  and  women,  who  were  most  nearfy 
attached  to  the  emperor's  person,  and  urged  them  to  do  their  utmo^ 
in  persuading  him  to  take  some  decided  course  of  action  in  favor  of 
image-worship.  Michael,  in  fact,  had  no  particular  hostility  to  imagm* 
He  was  not  opposed  to  them  in  the  same  sense  as  the  earlier  emperors 
of  this  tendency ;  but  he  was  opposed  to  the  extravagant  worship  of 
images.  He  understood  better  than  other  Byzantine  emperors  how  to 
distinguish  and  separate  the  whole  sphere  of  his  duty,  as  a  civil  ruler, 
from  his  own  subjective  opinions  as  a  Christian.  The  restoration  and 
preservation  of  tranquillity  in  the  empire,  which  had  been  disturbed 
by  these  party  disputes,  was  his  first  aim ;  and,  to  secure  this,  he 
deemed  it  best  not  to  alter  the  existing  ecclesiastical  relations,  but  to 
leave  every  one  at  liberty  to  act,  without  molestation,  according  to  his 
own  religious  convictions.  Thus  he  expressed  himself  to  the  abbot 
Theodore ;  and  all  he  required  of  the  image-worshippers  was  that 
they  should  not  stigmatize  the  other  party  as  heretics,  nor  do  anj- 
thing  whereby  the  public  quiet  might  be  disturbed.  But  of  course 
these  people  would  be  quite  as  little  satisfied  with  such  a  policy,  as 
with  an  open  attack  on  the  images.  At  their  own  point  of  view,  and 
with  their  impressions  respecting  the  importance  of  the  contested 
points,  a  tolerance  of  this  land  appeared  no  better  than  indifference  to 
the  faith  generally.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  so  many  injuriouft 
reports,  in  part  aelf-contradictory,  respecting  the  heretical  or  sceptical 
character  of  this  emperor,  should  get  abroad,  and  even  be  handed 
down  to  posterity,  —  the  truth  of  which  cannot,  indeed,  be  either 
directly  denied,  or  on  these  grounds  positively  affirmed ;  —  as,  fiff 
example,  that  he  maintained  Judas  Iscariot  was  saved,  that  he  doubted 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  resurrectioi^,  and  denied  the  doctrine  of  a 
Satan,  because  no  such  being  is  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch.  What 
the  emperor  chiefly  desired  was,  that  a  conference  of  the  theologiaiis 
of  the  different  parties  might  be  held  in  his  own  presence,  and  thus  a 
comjHX)mi8e  be  effected.  Thi^  he  proposed  to  Nicephorus  and  to 
Theodore  ;  but  the  latter  repeated  the  same  objections  which  he  had 
made  to  a  similar  proposal  under  the  preceding  reign.  He  would 
enter  into  no  sort  of  fellowship  with  men  whom  he  regarded  as  htte- 
tics ;  ho  avowed  once  more  the  non-Byzantine  principle  —  emperors 
and  civil  magistrates  have  nothing  to  do  with  ecclesiastical  matters, 
the  regulation  of  which  belongs  exclusively  to  those  on  whom  Christ 
had  conferred  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose.  It  belonged  to  mon- 
archs  to  seal  and  ratify,  and  to  assist  in  carrying  into  effect  the  de- 
crees of  spiritual  authorities.'  The  emperor  should  hi  the  first  place 
restore  Nicephorus  to  his  office,  and  give  over  to  him  the  direction  of 
these  matters ;  or  if  Nicephorus  was  suspected  by  him,  he  might  have 

*  L.  II.  ep.  129.    BaatXcuv  rb  aveiriKovpelv  Koi  owemfffpayi^tip  rii  dfdoyuha 
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recourse  to  the  Roman  church  ;  for  a  patriarch  could  ovly  be  judged 
If  his  equals.  The  bishop  of  Borne  he  regarded  as  the  first  among 
ike  patriarchs ;  and  the  whole  five  together  were  bound  to  maintain 
mriolate  the  organism  of  the  church.^ 

Meanwhile,  there  was  growing  up  an  intermediate  party,^  between 
the  lealous  image-worshippers  and  the  decided  iconoclasts,  — a  direc- 
tion which  most  fullj  accorded  with  the  views  of  the  emperor.  This 
party  distinguished  two  different  stages  in  Christianity,  the  stage  of 
tli6  mature,  those  who  feel  no  need  of  sen^ble  means  to  excite  their 
devotion,  who  are  satisfied  with  the  instruction  given  by  the  holy 
Scrmtures,  —  and  the  stage  of  the  weak,  the  immature,  those  who 
need  a  preparatory  culture  by  these  sensible  means  of  devotion.3 
Theodore,  however,  would  not  allow  that  any  such  distinctions  in  the 
Ohristian  church,  between  Bible-Christians  and  image-Christians,  were 
valid ;  because  it  was  contrary  to  the  unity  of  the  Christian  platform, 
as  laid  down  by  St.  Paul  in  Gal.  3:  28.  Within  the  community  of  Chri»> 
tiaoS)  such  a  distinction  betwixt  minors  and  majors  ought  no  longer  to 
east.  He  mamtained,  on  the  contrary,  that  as  every  one  of  the  per- 
ftoi,  though  clothed  with  the  authority  of  an  apostle,  still  needed  the 
Scripture  of  the  gospels,  so  he  needed  also  the  outward  representation 
of  images  answering  to  that  Scripture ;  and  the  same  reverence  was. 
due  to  both.4  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  worship  of  images  was  by 
many  carried  to  such  an  excess,  that  even  Theodore  was  constrained- 
to  combat  these  extravagancies  as  contrary  to  the  essence  of  the 
Christian  worship  of  God.  There  were  those  who  maintained  that  the 
image  of  Christ  must  be  adored  in  the  same  manner  with  Christ  him- 
self.' He  described  the  bent  of  these  enthusiasts,  as  an  error  on  the 
Of^osite  extreme  to  the  error  of  the  iconoclasts.*  It  was  his  doctrine, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  hiTQeia  could  have  reference  onlv  to  God ; 
bvt  to  Christ's  image  a  relative  worship,  n(^<Txvvtjcig  axtrwtf^  was  due 
—relative  to  that  which  is  represented  in  the  image.  Hence  it  might 
be  said  the  image  of  Christ  is  worshipped,  or  Christ  is  worshipped  in 
Ua  image.  It  was  not  a  double  worslup,  but  onej  referring  from  the 
to  Him  who  is  contemplated  in  the  image.? 


*  T6  nevTOKOpv^  Kparo^  r^f  UKXtfaiac.  fyriQ  Ik  Siafiirpov  npb^  tt/v  elKovofiaxidfv 
Tba  Roman  bishop,  nporo^povoct  ^  rd  dvTtarpii^eraL  II.  151.  With  regard  ta 
KpuTog  itva^perai  r^f  oUovfieviK^^  ffvvd-  these  two  obscure  names  of  sects,  we  maj 
dmr.  obsenre  that  the  root  of  the  first  is  T^vKa?.fj^ 

*  By  ihifl  party  it  was  affirmed  that  the  T^ov/ca^a,  which  in  the  medieval  (keek  de- 
QQOtroTersy  did  not  relate  to  any  object  of  noted  an  earthem  vessel,  pottery :  the  root 
iUdi,  tiiat  it  was  wrong  to  caU  the  oppo-  of  the  second  is  KevTovKXa^  KevrtwKXoVf^ 
■entiof  ima^  heretics,  hiot  de— says  The-  Latin  cento,  centancnlus,  Greek  icevreir,— 
otterict)  in  his  Life  of >  Nicetas,  f  37 — oidi  signification,  woven,  knit;  see  the  Greek 
glfiiotp  TavTtfv  ifyovvrai,  uXXd,  <pL\oveiKiav.  glossary  of  Dafresne,  nnder  the  words  ci- 

*  So  Theodore  Studita  describes  their  ted.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  these 
mv  of  thinking:  Xvyx^povfiev  61  rote  names  of  sects  came  from  images  mann- 
ikKAowyTepoiCi  areXearepoic  avrolc  virapxov-  factored  of  clay,  and  others  which  were 
9W  inrd  avft^vovc  aitruv  ivayuy^c  koI  bifiei  woven  or  knit.  The  latter  were  frequently 
Tf  abTolc  avfifierpi,)  rd  roiavTa  fv  ehayo^  to  be  met  with  among  the  later  Greeks. 
yff  rpirtr^  fiav^avtiv.  ^  UpoaKWiffftf  dfiow/toc,  not  awuwfioc* 

*  Theodor.  II.  171.  IL  87,  151,  161.    Ho  declared  also  against 

*  AarpevTif  if  XpioTov  eUuv.  those  who  placed  snch  inscriptions  on  im« 

*  a  TCwciitKh  h  KerrovKXadu^  &ipteiCf  ages  at  designated  attributes  belonging  onlj 

46* 
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Bat  now,  inasmuch  as  the  image-worshippers  had,  from  the  fiat 
breaking  out  of  these  controversies,  found  countenance  and  support 
jErom  the  Romish  church,  and  inasmuch  as  thej  had  spread  within  that 
church  the  most  injurious  reports  respecting  the  erroneous  doctrines 
prevailing  in  the  Greek  church,  the  emperor  Michael,  in  tiie  year  824, 
for  the  purpose  of  justifying  his  conduct,  sent  an  embassy  to  BoDae,k> 

?)pe  Paschalis  I,  with  costly  presents  for  the  church  of  St  Peter. 
0  insure  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose,  he  sent  at  the  sme 
time,  and  in  the  same  company,  an  embassy  to  the  emperor  Lewk  the 
Pious,  with  a  letter,  in  which,  to  defend  die  reputation  of  his  ortiio- 
doxy  against  the  injurious  reports  then  circulated,  he  laid  down  a  con- 
fession of  faith,  and  in  which  he  solicited  the  good  offices  of  the  em- 
peror to  further  his  cause  with  the  pope.  In  justification  of  the 
measures  resorted  to  in  the  Greek  church  agiunst  images,  he  describes 
in  this  letter  the  extravagant  pitch  to  which  the  superstition  of  Ae 
image-worshippers  had  gone.  Crosses  had  been  removed  from  Hbe 
churches,^  and  images  substituted  in  their  place  ;  lights  were  placed 
before  these  images,  and  incense  burnt  to  them.  The  same  honor  was 
paid  to  images  as  to  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  which  Christ  had  suiiered 
for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  Before  the  images  hymns  were  chanted, 
and  help  was  invoked  firom  them ;  some  took  them  for  god-fatheis  in 
the  baptism  of  their  children ;  others  had  empbyed  them  in  prefin^ 
ence  to  pious  and  living  men  to  witness  their  eonsecration  to  the  mo- 
nastic life.'  Many  of  the  clergy  had  mixed  the  paint  from  theee  im- 
ages with  the  sacramental  wine ;  and  after  the  K^lebration  of  the  en- 
charist,  given  of  it  to  those  whom  they  chose  to  honor  witli  such  a 
privilege.  Others  had  placed  the  Lord's  body  in  the  hand  of  an  im- 
age, thus  making  it  a  communicant.  The  measures  which  he  had 
adopted  agiunst  images,  he  represents  as  designed  merely  to  suf^nresB 
such  superstitions ;  —  hence  the  images  had  been  removed  from  the  in- 
ferior places,  but  allowed  to  remain  in  the  higher,  where  they  mi^t 
serve  as  a  pictorial  substitute  for  the  Scriptures.^ 

The  emperor  Theophilus,  who  succeeded  his  father  luCchaei  in  the 
year  830,  was  animated  by  a  warm  sympathy  for  the  affiurs  of  Ae 
church,  and  his  piety  manifested  itself  also  in  those  forms  in  which 
alone  it  could  at  that  time  be  acknowledged  in  the  Greek  church,  in 
the  zealous  worship  of  Marv  and  the  saints.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  church  hymns,  which  were  publicly  used.  Since  his  piety 
exhibited  itself  in  the  common  church  forms,  the  image-worshipperB 
confidently  expected,  that  by  his  means  the  images  would  be  restored 
to  their  ancient  honor ;  for  they  could  conceive  of  true  piety  only  in 
connection  with  image-worship — but  they  were  doomed  to  disa|^)oint- 
ment.  The  vital  mterest  he  felt  in  reli^on  was  the  very  cause  whidi 
determined  the  emperor  to  resort  to  more  violent  measures  against  im- 

to  God,  ^eioTtjc,  KvpiuTfj^^  ^aaiT^ia,  IL    the  holv  symbol,  thus  pladng  them  in  aa 
57.  odioiu  ugDt. 

^  Which  the  emperor — whether  the  fact        *  Adhibitis  imaginibas  ^uasi  in  linvm 
was  so  or  not  —  carefully  noticed,  in  order    eanim  decidere  capillos  (m  the  toofore) 

to  represent  his  opponents  as  dishonoring    tinebant  

'  Mud  CondL  T.  ZIY.  £  419 
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ages;  for  in  image-worsbip  he  saw  a  renewal  of  idolatry,  which  he  be- 
lieved himself  called  upon  in  every  way  to  destroy.  His  teacher, 
John  the  Grammarian,  that  violent  enemy  of  images,  had  deeply  im- 
bued Inm  .with  his  own  principles.  John  was  his  principal  adviser  in 
til  these  measures ;  ana  when  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  fell 
vacant,  John  was  elevated  by  his  grateful  pupil  to  this  highest  spir- 
itual dignity.  To  the  emperor  Theophilus  it  appeared,  for  so  he  ex- 
pressed it,  a  thing  unworthy  of  man's  spirit,  wluch  should  rise  to  the 
pure  contemplation  of  divine  things,  to  undertake  to  move  it  by 
tuch  low,  sensual  impressions,  thus  drawing  it  down  to  sense.  But 
lie  was  bent  on  making  his  own  subjective  views  a  law  to  others. 
When  therefore  he  experienced  from  the  monks  (among  whom  were 
several  skilful  painters,  men  who  united  the  religious  interest  with  the 
artistic)  the  most  determined  opposition,  he  yielded  to  the  dictates  of 
passion.  The  monks,  who  as  teachers  and  artists,  labored  for  the  pro- 
motion of  image-wordiip,  were  banished,  scourged,  and  subjected  to 
various  cruel  and  ignominious  punishments.^  A  monk,  Lazarus,  who 
after  suffering  severe  bodily  castigation,  was  set  at  Hberty,  fled  to  a 
church  in  Constantinople,  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist,  and  forget- 
ting his  psdn  in  the  enthusiasm  for  religious  art,  painted  on  the  spot  a 
tucture  of  John  the  Baptist,  which  long  continued  to  be  held  in  the 
Aighest  veneration  in  the  Greek  church,  and  even  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion of  performmg  miraculous,  cures.' 

But  while  Theophilus  was  directing  all  the  ener^es  of  the  imperial 
government  to  the  extirpatiosi  of  image-worship,  the  way  was  prepar- 
ing for  a  new  reaction  within  his  own  domestic  circle,  in  favor  of  that 
worship,  and  once  more  from  a  woman.  The  empress  Theodora  camo 
ttcm  a  family  devoted  to  image-worship,  and  she  had  been  educated  in 
it.  Her  mother,  Theoctista,  who  resided  in  Constantinople,  sedulously 
dierished  this  religious  tendency  in  her  and  in  her  children.  Once 
when  the  daughters  of  the  empress  were  on  a  visit  to  her,  she  took 
lome  images  from  a  chest,  in  which  she  kept  them  concealed,  and 
diowing  them  to  the  children,  exhorted  them  to  hold  such  objects  sa- 
cred, and  to  worship  them.  She  made  the  young  princesses  kiss  them, 
applied  the  images  to  their  faces,  to  their  brows,  that  they  might  be 
sanctified  by  the  holy  touch.  The  emperor  was  informed  of  all  this  by 
his  youngest  daughter,  who,  with  tlie  ingenuousness  of  a  child,  an- 
swered aU  his  questions.  He  found  out  iJso  that  his  wife  kept  images 
by  her,  and  worshipped  them.  Yet  he  took  no  active  measures  to 
guard  against  a  future  movement  in  favor  of  image-worship ;  tiiough 
he  is  said  to  have  drawn  a  promise  from  Theodora,  that  after  his  death 
the  arrangements  he  had  established  should  not  be  altered.'  He  died 
early,  leaving  behind  him  Theodora,  with  a  minor  son,  Michael.  The 
guardianship  of  the  young  prince  was  entrusted  to  his  imcle  Manuel, 
and  to   Theoctistus.     Both  were  image-worshippers;   but  Theoctist 

'  Two  well  kno^vn  sufferers  under  this  •  Sec,  besides  others,  Constantin.  Por- 

rei^f  were  the  monks  and  brothers,  Theo-  phyrogenet  Continant — reign  of  this  em- 

dore  (sumamcd  o  yparrrocfrom  certain  let-  pefor,  §13.    . 

ten  branded  on  his  face,  as  it  is  said,  by  the  '  Genes.  I.  III.  cd.  Lachmann,  p.  71 
emperor*s  comroaad,)  and  Theophaaet  the 
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was  the  most  zealous  of  the  two,  and  was  in  &?or  of  restoring  inmgs- 
worship  at  once.  But  the  more  pmdent  Manuel,  drea^g  iiie  resist 
ance  they  would  haye  to  encounter  from  the  partj  of  the  ieonoclastBi 
whioh  during  the  last  reign  had  been  raised  a^ain  to  importanee,  heM 
him  back.  Besides,  Theodora  was  afraid  to  do  anjtfaing  against  ilie 
will  of  her  beloved  husband,  to  whom  she  had  made  bo  saci«d  a  pro- 
mise. Meantime,  a  preparatory  measure  of  some  importance  towards 
the  wished-for  change,  was  the  recalling  of  the  monks  from  tfieir  di& 
ferent  places  of  exile,  who  now  exerted  their  whole  influence  to  bring 
about  once  more  the  triumph  of  image-worship  in  the  popular  mind.  An 
unexpected  circumstance  favored  their  designs.  Manuel  was  attacked 
with  a  dangerous  sickness.  Several  monks  visited  hhn,  and,  standing 
around  his  sick  bed,  soothed  his  departing  moments  with  their  pramrs 
and  spiritual  songs.  They  told  him  that  God  would  spare  his  liife,  if 
he  would  pledge  mmself  to  devote  it  to  the  work  of  restoring  the  im* 
ages.  He  promised ;  and  having  recovered,  felt  himself  Dound  to 
make  every  effort  to  redeem  his  vow.  Theoctist  entered  fully  and 
heartily  into  all  his  plans.  The  empress  Theodora  showed  at  firsi 
more  hesitation ;  the  memory  of  her  husband  was  still  dear  to  her. 
But  being  herself  devoted  to  image-worship  in  its  most  superstitioiis 
form,  her  feelings  on  this  point  were  easily  wrought  upon,  when  Maa> 
uel  lunted  at  the  danger  of  exciting  the  divine  displeasure.  So  it  was 
resolved  that  the  usual  measures  should  be  taken  for  the  restoration  ^■ 
image-worship.  The  patriarch  John,  of  Constantmople,  who  ad- 
hered steadfastly  to  his  principles,  was  compelled  to  resi^  his 
office  and  retire  to  a  monastery.  The  monk  Methodius,  a  leakl 
for  image-worship,  who  had  su^red  much  for  the  cause  during 
the  preceding  reign,  was  appointed  to  take  his  place.  But  Theodora 
still  cherished  too  sacred  a  regard  for  the  memory  of  her  husband,  to 
be  willing  to  acquiesce  in  another  measure,  by  which  it  was  proposed 
to  anathematize  him  as  a  promoter  of  heresv.     She  informed  the  new 

Satriarch  and  the  other  assembled  bishops,  that  there  was  but  one  oon- 
ition  on  which  she  could  consent  to  the  restoration  of  image-worsfaip) 
which  was  that  they  should  pledge  themselves  to  obtain  from  God  the 
pardon  of  her  husband.  The  patriarch  Methodius  explained  to  her, 
that  the  power  of  the  keys  which  they  possessed  reached  only  to  the 
living ;  that  they  could  do  nothmg  for  the  souls  of  the  departed,  ex* 
cept  in  a  few  cases  of  minor  transgression,  but  which  had  evidentiv 
been  followed  by  repentance.*  The  case  was  entirely  diflferent  with 
those  who  had  manifestiy  passed  from  this  life  to  perdition,  as  in  tiieir 
opinion  must  be  the  certain  fate  of  all  promoters  of  erroneous  doo- 
tnnes  and  persecutors  of  the  orthodox.  The  empress,  bent  on  obtam- 
ing  at  any  rate  from  the  clergy  the  wish  of  her  heart,  now  resorted  to 
a  fiction* — whether  it  came  up  in  her  own  mind,  or  was  suggested  to 
her  by  another— whereby  she  hoped  that  her  request  might  be 
granted  without  any  violation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church.     She  de- 

'  The  procuring  of  a  speedier  deliyerance    woald  donbUess  have  mentioned  it  befbrSi 
from  purgatory.  since  it  would  hare  so  weU  answered  her 

'  For  had  there  been  any  truth  in  it,  she    pnrpofe. 
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dared  that  her  husband  had  certainly  been  induced  before  his  death, 
by  her  own  representations  of  the  dreadful  curse  of  the  church  im- 
pending over  lum,  to  repent  of,  and  to  renounce  his  heresy.  There- 
upon the  bishops  assurea  her,  that  the  case  being  so,  they  could  pro- 
mise that  he  should  be  forgiyen  of  God  ;  and  they  gave  her  a  written 
declaration  to  this  effect.  Thus  her  remaining  scruples  were  removed, 
and  she  consented  to  all  that  was  proposed  to  be  done  for  the  restora- 
tion of  image-worship.^ 

It  was  now  determined  that  the  images  should  be  again  triumphantly 
introduced  into  the  head  church  of  Constantinople.  The  19th  of  Feb- 
roary,  the  first  Sunday  of  Lent  in  the  year  842,  was  the  day  appointed 
for  this  celebration.  Ecclesiastics  and  monks  from  far  and  near  flocked 
together  on  this  occasion  and  with  solemn  pomp,  attended  by  nobles 
and  dignitaries  of  church  and  state,  conveyed  the  images  to  the  church 
to  which  they  were  to  be  restored.  This  (Jay  was  ever  after  observed 
in  the  Greek  church  as  a  high  festival,  called  the  feast  of  Orthodoxy 
(map^yvQt^  tf^s  og&odoiias)  ;  but  the  allusion  was  soon  made  more  gene- 
ral, and  the  feast  referred  to  the  triumph  and  maintenance  of  pure 
doctrine. 

The  new  patriarch  Methodius  did  not  proceed  with  the  same  forbear- 
ance which  had  been  shown  by  the  patriarch  Tarasius^  at  the  former 
restoration  of  image-worship  and  in  the  second  Nicene  council.  Profit- 
ing by  the  experience  that  the  very  individuals  who  by  a  hypocritical 
recantation  before  that  council  had  managed  to  retain  their  spiritual 
dignities  came  out  under  Leo  the  Armenian  as  the  most  violent  oppo- 
nents of  images,  he  resolved  that  the  same  thing  should  not  occur  again. 
All  who  had  taken  an  actare  part  against  images,  or  who  after  previous 
recantation  had  once  more  joined  the  inconoclasts,  were  deposed,  and 
ttie  places  vacated  by  them  filled  with  staunch  and  trust-worthy  image- 
worahippers.3  But  Uie  party  of  the  iconoclasts,  which  had  now  propa- 
gated itself  for  an  entire  century,  and  which  had  been  again  in  pos- 
sesfflon  of  the  power  for  twenty  years,  could  not  thus  be  crushed  at  a 
hlow«  It  maintained  a  lingering  existence  for  a  while  longer,  number- 
ing among  its  adherents  persons  belonging  to  different  ranks  of  society, 
the  deposed  clergy  serving  as  its  teachers.  It  was  a  faction,  anxiously 
waiting  for  some  favorable  political  change  again  to  lift  up  its  head. 
When  the  empress  Theodora,  that  zealous  friend  of  image-worship,  lost 
her  influence,  and  her  son  Michael  took  the  reins  of  government  into 
his  own  hands ;  when  Ignatius,  the  successor  of  Methodius,  and  a  no 
leas  devoted  image-worshipper  than  the  bitter,  was  compelled  to  resign 
his  office  ;^  these  changes  served,  no  doubt,  to  revive  ttie  hopes  of  the 
Iconoclastic  fsK^tion.  But  their  expectations  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. Photius,  the  new  patriarch,  was  also  seealously  devoted  to 
image-worship,  and  the  two  contending  parties,  the  friends  of  Ignatius 
and  those  of  Photius,  were  of  precisely  the  same  mind  on  this  (mepamt. 
But  the  correspondence  of  the  latter  furnishes  evidence  of  the  inmience 

>  Constantin.  Porphjrrogenot.  oontinna-       '  Life  of  the  Patriarch  Ignatiiis  by  HHoo- 
Mr.  1.  IV.  c.  4.  f  95.  ed.  Paris.  tas.    Ilardain's  Condi.  T.  V.  f.  953. 

'  See  Vol  III.  p.  231.  «  See  farther  on. 
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still  possessed  by  the  remaining  iconoclasts ;  for  we  find  letters  ad- 
dressed to  ecclesiastics,  to  courtiers,  and  to  monks,  filled  with  the  refir 
tation  of  iconoclastic  arguments  J  And  when  recourse*  was  had  by  the 
Greek  church  to  the  see  of  Rome  amid  the  disputes  between  the  ptf* 
ties  of  Ignatius  and  of  Photius,  thou^  the  new  morements  of  the 
iconoclasts  was  rather  the  pretext  than  ike  real  occasion  of  this  step, 
yet  undoubtedly  some  foundation  of  truth  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  pre- 
text.3  And  this  view  of  the  matter  is  confirmed  by  the  next  succeeding 
events ;  for  even  at  the  ecumenical  coundil  held  at  Constantinojde  in 
the  year  869,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  the  controversy  with 
the  iconoclaste  was  again  brought  forward.  Theodore,  sumamed  Kni- 
Oifog^  appeared  here  at  the  eighth  sitting,  as  the  head  of  this  party ; 
—  with  him  came  three  other  members  of  it,  Nicetas  an  ecclesiastic, 
Theophanes  a  jurist,  and  another  layman  Theophilus.  This  Theodore, 
being  called  upon  in  the  name  of  the  council  to  renounce  his  erroneous 
doctrine,  was  at  first  silent.  Upon  this,  one  of  the  imperial  commis- 
sioners handing  him  a  coin  stamped  with  the  image  of  the  emperor, 
said,  "  Dost  thou  adopt  tWs  coin  ?"  Theodore  answered,  "  I  adopt  it, 
and  honor  it,  as  one  should  honor  an  imperial  coin.''  Then  said  <he 
commissioner,  ^'  If  thou  despisest  not  the  image  of  a  mortal  emperor, 
how  darest  thou  despise  the  divinely  human  image  of  our  Lord,  the 
image  of  his  holy  mother,  and  the  images  of  all  the  saints  ?"  Theo- 
dore replied,  ^^  Of  the  image  which  thou  showest  me,  I  am  certamitii 
the  likeness  of  the  emperor.  Thou  requirest  of  me  that  I  should  re- 
vive also  an  image  of  Christ ;  but  I  know  not  that  this  is  the  commaod 
of  Christ  or  that  it  is  well-pleasmg  to  him."  The  commissioner  then 
said  they  had  not  assembled  there  to  dispute  with  him,  but  to  admonidi 
him.    He  adhered  steadfastly  to  his  convictions  and  the  anathema  was 

'  Among  which  arguments  was  a  singa-  people  of  each  several  nation  repreamt  to 

lar  and  novel  one,  and  an  eqo^llj  sinnuar  themselves  the  form  of  Christ  as  oae  simi- 

refutation  of  it  by  Fhotius.  Said  the  Icon-  lar  to  their  own."    AtyerCtaavt  6c  txii^ 

oclasts :  "  Different  races  of  people,  Greeks,  'EXXi/ver  fiiv  ainoic  6ftotov  hrl  y^c  foyvMt 

Romans,  Egyptians,  Ethiopians,  Indians,  top  Xpiardv  vofU^ovaif  *Pufuuoi  dc  /ti}Xm 

had  each  their  several  image  of  ChrisL  iavrolc  nUora,  ^IvSai  6k  rruXiw  /iopfj  rf 

No  one  of  these  images  resembled  any  aitruv^  xat  Al'&ioirec  ^Aov  uc  ^ovrwft  ^^ 

other.     Bat  as  there  is  no  good  reason  for  ravra^  rif  iariv  6  0X171^  XpuiTvci  ^Id. 

supposing  that  one  only  among  all  these  ep.  64.    It  deserves  notice,  too,  that  Fbo- 

different  tvpes  is  genuine,  and  for  declaring  tins  appeals  here  not  to  the  existeace  of  a 

an  the  othera  to  be  false,  it  follows  that  we  genuine  image  of  Clniat  handed  down  by 

must  absolutely  deny  that  any  true  image  tradition,  but  only  to  the  higher,  ideal  inity 

of  Christ  exists."  To  this  Fhotius  replies :  lying  at  the  ground  of  the  whole  diveistty 

**  th^  reasoning  is  the  same  as  if  it  should  be  of  typee. 

argued  from  the  diversity  of  the  transUtdona       *  8ee  below,  the  hittoiy  of  these  cootitH 

of  the  gospels  into  different  languages,  that  veniea. 

there  was  no  true  gospel."  Strictly  taken,  '  Though  pope  Kicholan  waa  well  await 
this  comparison,  we  must  admit,  would  not  that  the  image-controversies  were,  in  thii 
do,  and  an  iconoclast  would  have  found  no  eaae,  oiUv  a  pretext,  yet  he  waa  not  igu> 
difficulty  in  refuting  it  At  the  same  time,  rant  of  the  fact,  that  the  iconoclasts  in  tfaa 
the  illustration  may  hold  good,  perhaps,  in  Greek  diurch  were  still  active ;  for  in  iiili> 
one  respect,  viz.  the  several  national  images  mating  his  knowledge  of  the  former,  ha  al 
of  Chnit  might  be  considered  as  so  many  the  same  tim^  says,  in  hia  letter  to  the  en* 
particular  national  versions,  so  to  speak,  of  peror  Michael :  Super  hac  caosa  atiepitaf 
the  one  Christ  belonging  to  humanity.  Ac-  et  blasphemiae  non  ccssarunt  et  nunc  ibi- 
oordingly  he  proceeds  to  say :  *'  we  m  ight,  bv  dem  profana  praedicftBtv  et  hacoMnie  la- 
the same  reasonin^r.  deny  in  general  the  real-  crileffa  pronnntjaatur.  E^udoin.  CoftdL 
ity  of  Christ*s  human  appearance;  for  the  T.  Y.  £  160. 
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Enounced  by  the  sjnod  on  him  and  on  all  opposers  of  image-worship*- 
I  three  companions,  however,  declared  that  they  were  induced  by 
ike  perfect  unanimity  which  they  observed  in  the  synod,  to  renounce 
their  erroneous  doctrine,  and  they  pronounced  the  anathema  on  those 
whom  they  had  hitherto  acknowledged  as  their  teachers.  They  were 
rewarded  with  an  etnbrace  by  the  emperor,  who  was  present  at  the 
proceedingsJ 


APPENDIX. 

Participation  of  the  Western  Clturch  in  these  Controversies. 

The  popes,  it  is  true,  adhered  to  the  principles  followed  by  their 

Sedecessors,  ever  since  the  breaking  out  of  these  controversies  ;  and 
ey  furnished  the  most  powerful  support  to  the  persecuted  image- 
"Worshippers  among  the  Greeks.  But  the  Frank  church,  which  occu- 
pied a  middle  position  between  the  two  parties,  availed  itself  of  an 
0}^>ortunity  presented  bv  the  Greek  church  itself,  to  express  once 
more,  on  the  renewal  of  these  image-controversies,  its  own  peculiar 
principles  with  remarkable  freedom.  This  opportunity  was  presented, 
when  the  emperor  Michael,^  as  above  related,  applied  by  his  ambassa- 
dors to  Lewis  the  Pious,  for  his  mediation,  in  complying  i^th  this 
request  of  the  Greek  emperor,  Lewis  resolved,  by  the  advice  of  his 
wiser  and  less  bigoted  bishops,  to  make  it  an  occasion  of  presenting  to 
the  pope  himseli',  in  a  kind  and  considerate  manner,  and  without  any 
appearance  of  contradiction  to  the  Romish  church,  a  fair  statement 
of  the  truth,  in  opposition  to  image-worship,  with  a  view,  if  possible, 
to  obtain  his  sanction  to  it.  For  this  reason,  he  begged  leave  of 
pope  Eugenius  U.  to  have  a  collection  of  remarks  by  the  older  fathers, 
on  the  subject  of  image-worship,  drawn  up  by  a  synod  of  his  bishops, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  Greeks ;  the  design  at  bottom  being,  un- 
doubtedly, to  operate  afterwards,  by  means  of  these  authorities,  upon 
the  mind  of  the  pope  himself.  The  pope  could  not  but  feel  himself 
flattered  by  such  a  proposal,  and,  with  his  approbation,  a  synod  for 
deliberating  on  this  matter  was  held  at  Paris,  in  the  year  826.  This 
ivnod  drew  up  a  collection  of  sayings  by  the  ancient  fathers,  on  the 
nght  use  of  images,  as  well  in  opposition  to  image-worslup,  as  to 
file  total  rejection  of  images.  Entering  fully  into  the  crafty  plan 
devised  by  the  emperor  Lewis,  for  laying  a  train  of  negotiations  with 
the  pope,  they  drew  up  a  writing,  which  the  emperor,  in  the  name  of 
the  synod,  was  to  address  to  the  pope,  laying  before  him  the  collected 
testimonies  of  the  church  fathers,  and  besides-^  a  circumstance  which 
characterizes  their  relation  to  the  pope  —  they  appointed  a  committee 
fix>m  their  own  number,  to  draw  up  a  letter  in  the  name  of  the  latter, 
which  he  might  send,  if  he  thought  proper,  to  the  Greek  emperor. 
The  synod,  in  their  letter  to  the  emperor  Lewis,  openly  and  decidedly 
avowed  their  opposition  to  the  reigning  superstition  in  the  Romish 


1  Harduio.  ConcU.  T.  Y.  f.  lOSa  >  Sm  p.  546. 
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church,  with  regard  to  nnage^worship ;  a  superstition  of  which  masj 
among  the  assembled  iHshops  had  been  eye-wito^ses.i  They  poiil> 
edlj  animadverted  upon  the  style  in  which  pope  Hadrian  I.  hid 
undertaken  to  refute  the  Carolinian  Books.*  In  opposing  that  work, 
he  had  stated  things  which  were  at  yariimce  with  the  trnth,  and  witt 
the  authority  of  the  ancient  church  doctrine  ;3  and  the?  knew  of  no 
other  excuse  which  could  be  offered  for  him,  than  that  he  had  erred 
through  ignorance  rather  than  advisedly  ;^  as  might  be  inferred  from 
the  fact,  that  HaArian  ultimately  appealed  to  his  agreement  with  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  though  that  pope  was  really  opposed  to  image- 
worship.*  They  expressed  their  joy  to  the  emperor,  that  he  had 
been  enabled  to  set  on  foot  such  an  mvestigation  for  the  advancement 
of  the  truth,  under  the  very  authority  of  one  who  took  the  opposite 
side,  which  authority  would  now  be  under  the  neces^ty,  even  in  spite 
of  itself,  to  yield  to  the  truth.^  They  confirmed  the  emperor  in  his 
intention  of  so  expressing  everything  that  deserved  to  be  censored 
in  the  two  opposite  tendencies  of  ^e  image-worshippers  and  of  the 
iconoclasts,?  as  if  it  were  directed  solely  against  the  Greeks,  who 
might  bo  corrected  with  freedom,  and  with  regard  to  whom  less  feat 
might  be  entertained  of  giving  offence.^  The  emperor  licwis  df 
pointed  archbishop  Jeremiah  of  Sens,  and  bishop  Jonas  of  Orleanf, 
his  envoys  to  the  pope ;  he  gave  them  express  instructions  to  hy 
only  that  part  of  the  collection  formed  by  the  synod  before  the  pm^ 
to  which  the  pope  and  his  advisers  could  have  nothing  to  object.'  Hs 
dreaded  the  Uoman  obstinacy  and  the  Boman  arrogance ;  and  for  this 
reason  he  particularly  enjoined  it  upon  his  envoys  to  use  great  pnt 
dence  and  caution  in  their  treatment  of  the  pope,  lest  perchance  tfai 
evil  might  only  be  made  worse.  They  were  not  openly  to  c<mtradict 
him,  but  to  take  pains,  by  entering  into  his  own  views,  to  manage  the 
matter  in  such  a  way,  as  that  he  might  discover  himself  the  li^t  mean 

'  Illornm,  (qui  in  sacra  sede  Petri  apos-  correct  in  saying,  it  was  belitred  ii  tbi 

toll  resident)  crga  imagines  superstitiosam  Frankish  church,  that  only  these  two  opf^ 

Tenerationcin    quidom   visu,  omnes   rcro  site  tendencies  existed  in  the  Greek  ckarch, 

aliorum  relatu  cognoscimus.  Mansi  Concil.  and  that  nothing  was  known  there  of  a 

T.  XIV.  f.  424.  moderate  and  a  middle  tendemr.    Tins 

'  See  Vol.  ILL  p.  241.  latter  tendency  coold   hardly  fiul  to  ht 

'  Tulia  quucdam  sunt,  quae  in  illonun  noticed  in  the  letter  of  iho  emperor  IC- 

objectionem  opposuit,  quae  et  veritati  et  choel.    There  was  bat  one  respect  in  irtuch 

anctoritati   rcfrcgantur ;   and    then  after^  this  emperor  seemed  to  the  Prankish  habr 

wards  :  aliquando  absono,  aliqaando  in-  ops  to  eo  too  far,  namelv  in  not  toleratmg 

convcnientio,  aliqaando  etiam  reprchcnsi-  images  m  low  places :  **  Qoanqnam  caeten 

one  digna.  alia  secundum  anetoritatem  veritatis,  licit 

*  Quod  non   tantum  scienter,  quantum  in  suis  scriptis  continetnr,  idem  imperalsr 

ignorantcr  in  codcm  facto  a  recto  tramite  fecerit,  propter  hoc  tamcn  factum  quosdam 

deviuverit.  illarum  partium  iniirmos  scandalisasse  ncc 

^  See  Vol.  III.  p.  199.  non  quosdam  nostrae  nrbis  Romanae  per* 

'  Ut  ejus  auctoritate  quaererctis  verita-  turbasse. 

tem,  ci\ius  auctoritos  deviare  videbatur  ab  *  Qui  libere  admoneri  possunt  et  qaoini 

ipsa,  quatenus  Veritas  patefacta,  dam  se  in  scandalum,  si  pro  Teritate  ortnm  Aierit,  tk' 

medium  ostcnderet,  etiaiA  ipsa  auctoritas  ciiins  tolerari  potest 

Tolens  nolensque  veritati  cederet  atque  sue-  '  Quod  ipse  vel  sui  rejicere  minime  isr 

cumbcret.  leant.    See  the  instruction  of  the  enuaor 

'  Walch,  in  his  History  of  Heresies  and  to  his  enroys,  in  Mansi  Concil.  T.  XY.  i 

Bchisms  (Vol.  XL  p.  122),  is  not  quite  436. 
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to  be  observed  in  relation  to  this  subject.^  The  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  the  pope^  was  also  conceived  with  reference  to  the  same  object. 
He  proposed  to  the  pope,  that  when  the  latter  sent  envoys  to  the 
Greek  emperor,  the  two  embassies,  the  pope's  and  his  own,  should  go 
together.  Respecting  the  issue  of  these  negotiations  of  the  emperor 
Lewis  with  the  pope,  history  is  silent.  As  the  Roman  church,  how- 
ever, ever  held  fast  to  its  traditional  mode  of  thinking  on  this  subject, 
tnd  was  not  fond  of  being  instructed,  it  is  probable  that  the  experi- 
ment fEuled,  having  made  shipwreck,  as  the  emperor  feared  it  would, 
on  tiie  pertinacia  Romana.  But  with  the  moderate  opponents  of 
image-worship  among  the  Greeks,  to  whom  the  emperor  Michael  be- 
long, it  would  be  easier  to  come  to  an  imderstanding.s 


in.    Relation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  to  each 

OTHER,  AND   CONTROVERSIES  BETWEEN  THEM. 

As  to  the  relation  of  the  Latin  church  to  the  Greek,  the  way  had 
long  since  been  prepared  for  a  schism  between  the  two,  bj  their  dif- 
ferent characters  and  different  courses  of  development ;  though  these 
£fferences,  with  a  few  transient  exceptions,  had  as  yet  passed  unno- 
ticed in  tiie  consciousness  of  Christian  fellowship.  The  difference 
between  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  mind  produced,  as  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  remark,  from  the  very  beginning,  a  difference 
of  character  in  the  two  churches :  —  the  lively  and  active  intellectual 
bent  of  tiie  Greek  mind  produced  the  more  speculative  character  of 
tiie  one,  and  the  stiff  and  rigid  bent  of  the  Roman  mind,  which  clung 
to  the  traditions  of  the  past,  the  more  practical  character  of  tiie 
o&er.  This  relation,  it  is  true,  had  now  altered :  The  spiritual  ISe 
of  the  Ghreek  church  had  become  stiffened  into  formalism  ;  while  the 
Western  church  had  received  into  its  bosom  new  races  in  the  fresh 
Tigor  of  youth,  which  gave  birth  to  a  new  intellectual  movement. 
Bot  the  peculiar  character  of  the  systems  of  faith,  which  had  been 
finrmed  in  each  of  the  two  churches,  continued  still  to  operate,  even 
under  this  change  of  relations.  Many  differences,  arising  out  of  the 
development  of  the  systems  of  feitii  peculiar  to  the  two  churches, 
"which  became  prominent  in  the  doctrinal  controversies,  were  but  tran- 
tttory  appearances,  and  were  obliterated  by  the  results  to  which  they 
led ;  but  there  were  other  differences,  which  had  moi^  lasting  conse- 
oaences.  By  means  of  Augustin,  whose  influence  did  not  extend  to 
ue  Eastern  church,  the  general  system  of  doctrine  took  its  shape 

'  y<M  ipsi  tam  patenter  ac  modeste  cum  '     '  Mansi  1.  c.  f.  437. 

60  de  hac  causa  disputationem  habentis,  ut  '  Halitgar  ardibishop  of  Cambraj,  and 

annimopere  caveatU,  ne  nimis  ei  resistendo  Ansfrid,  abbot  of  Nonantala,  were  sent  on 

enm  in  aliqnam  irreTocabilem  pertinaeiam  this  business  by  the  emperor  to  Constanti- 

Incidere  compellatis,  sed  pauUatim  verbis  nople,  where  they  met  with  a  friendly  re- 

fjfOM  quasi  ob^eqnendo  magis  quam  aperte  ception.  See  the  anonymous  life  of  IjBwia 

naittendOf  ad  mensuram,  quae  in  haben-  the  Pious,  year  828,  in  Pertz  monnmenta 

^  imaginibus  retinenda  est,  enm  dedu-  Qenn.  T.  it.  f.  631. 
eere  Taleatis. 
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and  direction  more  decidedly  from  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  as  i 
centre,  and  from  the  anthropology  connected  therewith.  But  among 
the  Greeks  the  case  was  pthervrise.  While  in  the  Western  churdi 
the  Augnstinian  scheme  of  doctrine  had  bec<Hne  dominant,  in  the 
Greek  church  the  older  and  more  indefinite  mode  of  apprehending  the 
doctrines  of  grace,  of  free-will,  and  of  providence,  a  theory  bordering 
on  Pelagianism,  had  been  preserved.  This  dogmatical  difference  ooo- 
stitutes,  it  is  true,  the  most  important  one  ;  but  it  remained,  for  the 
most  part,  an  unconscious  difference.  It  was  not  brought  prominently 
to  view  by  any  pubhc  determinations  of  faith,  and  hence,  on  a  super- 
ficial contemplation  of  the  relation  of  the  two  churches  to  each  other, 
was  less  apt  to  strike  the  eye.  Far  more  importance  was  attached  K> 
another  point  of  difierence,  which  in  itself  was  of  inferior  moment, 
but  which  became  of  more  moment  because  the  difference  was  made 
prominent  in  a  public  symbol. 

We  observed  in  the  second  period,  how  the  two  churclies  came  to 
differ  in  their  mode  of  apprehendmg  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy 
Spirit,  wliile  neither  church  seemed  to  be  distinctly  conscious  of  any 
opposition  in  which  it  stood  to  the  other,  and  how  from  this  arose  an 
aaditional  article  to  the  old  Nicene-ConstantinopoUtan  creed.  It  is 
true,  the  great  dogmatist  of  the  Greek  church,  John  of  Damascus,^ 
laid  down  tliis  doctrine  in  his  doctiinal  system,  according  to  its  pecu- 
liar form  in  the  Greek  church ;  yet  he  did  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  room  for  a  middle  course.  He  restored  umty  to  the  Triad,  by 
following  the  ancient  theory  of  the  Greek  church ;  representing  God 
the  Father  as  the  oQxi'y  and  in  this  view,  the  being  of  the  Hdiy 
Spirit,  no  less  tlian  the  being  of  the  Son,  as  grounded  in  and  denvd 
from  the  Father.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  from  the  Father,  and  the  Spirit 
of  the  Father ;  not  fi*om  the  Son,  but  still  the  Spirit  of  the  Sou.  He 
proceeds  from  the  Father,  the  one  d(>xi  of  all  being,  and  he  is  commu- 
nicated through  the  Son ;  through  the  Son  the  whole  creation  shares 
in  the  Spirit's  work ;  by  liimself  he  creates,  moulds,  sanctifies  all, 
and  binds  all  together.  John  of  Damascus  makes  use  of  the  foUow- 
ing  illustration  :  ^'  As  the  ray  of  light,  and  the  illumination  it  sheda, 
both  proceed  from  the  sun,^  but  the  illumination  is  communicated  to 
us  through  the  ray,  so  the  being  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  no  less  than  that 
of  the  Son,  is  grounded  in  the  Father,  but  the  communicatk>n  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  liis  influence  diffused  over  the  whole  creation,  is  throu^ 
the  mediation  of  the  Son.''3  Xhis  statement,  namely,  that  the  Rdj 
Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father,  through  the  Son,  was  the  point  rf 
mediation  by  which  the  two  churches  might  come  together  on  this 
doctrine.'i 

By  occasion  of  the  negotiations  between  the  two  churches  of  wWch 
we  spoke  in  the  history  of  the  preceding  period,^  this  disputed  point 

*  See  Vol.  III.  p.  197.  tory  rcpresenUition,  so  cxprcsfictl,  is  to  be 

*  'H  uKTic  n  €'A?Mfiftc.  found,  however,  only  in  the  vcinion  it  ibi 
'  See  L  I.  c.  VII.  et  VIII.  twelfth  chApter.  which  Iq  the  oldest  nuaii- 

*  Xioif  6e  Tvev/ia,  oix'  wf  *s  clvtov^  uAV  scripts  is  wanting. 

uc  <^('  avToif  tK  Tov  naTpoc  £K7ruf>€v6fuvov'        ^  Sec  Vol.  III.  p.  234. 
(iwof  yUp  aLrio^  b  var^p.    This  concilia- 
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Wis  brought  up  in  a  synod  at  GentOlj,  A.  D.  767,  and  the  Western 
form  of  the  doctrine  held  fast.     The  intercourse  between  the  two 
ehurches  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  led  to  new  discussions  of  the 
ralpect  at  various  synods ;  at  Forum  Julium  (Friuli),  in  the  year 
791,  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  the  year  809,  where  also  the  point  was 
decided  in  opposition  to  the  Greek  church.     The  emperor  Charles 
took  a  hvely  interest  in  these  controversies,  and  induced  Alcuin  and 
Theodulf  of  Orleans  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  Western  church, 
by  collections  of  excerpts  from  the  ancient  fathers.     Since  now  that 
iddition  to  the  ancient  creed,  which  had  been  imported  from  the 
Spanish  church  into  the  churches  of  France,  had  not  as  yet  been 
received  in  the  church  of  Rome,  the  emperor  wished  to  obtain  a  con- 
firmation of  it  by  pope  Leo  III,  from  which  quarter,  perhaps,  a  dis- 
position had  already  been  shown  to  contradict  the  formulary.     He 
oonmiunicated,  by  an  embassy,  to  the  pope,  the  decisions  of  the  assem- 
bly held  at  Aix,  and  wrote  him  a  letter  proving  the  doctrine  of  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  Son,  by  quotations 
from  the  ancient  fathers.     The  negotiations  which  took  place  on  this 
occasion  between  the  emperor's  envoys  (two  bishops  and  an  abbot) 
and  the  pope,  who  at  that  time  dared  not  address  the  emperor's  mes- 
•Migers  in  the  imperative  tone  assumed  at  a  later  period,  are  well 
worthy  of  notice.^    Three  subjects  were  here  presented  for  discus- 
Bum  ;  respecting  the  contested  doctrine  in  itself ;  respecting  the  cus- 
tom not  existing  in  the  Roman  church,  but  which  had  been  received 
in  the  Frankish,  of  chanting  the  symbol  in  divine  service,  instead  of 
rteiting  it ;  and  respecting  the  chanting  it  with  the  additional  clause. 
With  the  doctrine,  the  pope  expressed  his  agreement ;  the  deviation 
from  the  use  of  tiie  Roman  church,  in  reference  to  the  chanting  of 
flie  sjrmbol,  he  let  pass  ;  but  he  did  not  think  he  could  approve  of  ih^ 
addition  to  the  symbol.    The  imperial  envoys  stood  upon  the  prin- 
djde,  that  what  came  by  tradition  might  be  reformed  and  improved  — 
ttie  principle  of  progress  in  the  church.     ^'  If  this  doctrine,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  Son,  contains  a  weighty 
iratii,  then  —  as  they  supposed  — -  no  means  should  be  left  untried  to 
make  it  more  widely  known  ;  and  to  this  end,  the  public  chanting  of 
it  in  the  symbol  particularly  contributed.     In  this  way  many,  who 
otherwise  would  have  had  known  nothing  about  it,  were  instructed  in 
the  doctrine."^    But  the  pope  proceeded  at  this  time  on  the  same 
principle  with  that  followed  in  tiie  Greek  church,  wluch  would  allow 
no  alteration  to  be  made  in  the  symbol ;  —  the  principle  that  nothing 
ought  to  be  altered  in  the  decisions  of  a  general  council  illuminated 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.     The  fathers  of  that  council  had  been  guided  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  as  in  all  other  respects  so  also  in  this,  that  they  had 
w^  introduced  this  fiirther  exposition  of  the  doctrine  into  the  symbol, 
and  therefore  there  must  have  been  good  reasons  for  omittmg  it.    In- 

'  The  protocol  drawn  np  by  the  abbot  envoys  —  quanta  sunt  hodie  miUie  id  sci- 

8maragd  in  Baronius,  year  809,  N.  54,  and  eotinm,  qoia  cantatar,  qui  nunqaam  sd- 

Eardain.  Concil.  T.  IV.  f.  970.  tori  essent,  nisi  cantaretor,  fortasse  nobis- 

s  Si  enim  scirot  paternitas  tua  —  saj  the  cam  teneret. 
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deed  there  were  important  determinations  of  the  tnitha  of  faith,  which 
had  never  been  adopted  into  any  symbol.  And  this  article  in  parti- 
cular, on  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  seemed  to  him  to  belong 
among  the  number  of  those  truths  of  faith,  which  all  would  by  do 
means  be  competent  to  understand,  and  which  are  necessary  only  to 
the  salvation  of  those  who  are  capable  of  understanding  them.^  So  &r 
was  the  Roman  church  at  that  time  from  wishing  to  make  this  dete^ 
mination  a  public  matter  of  dispute. 

John  Scotus,  who,  as  we  have  observed,  had  been  greatly  infioenced 
by  the  study  of  the  teachers  of  the  Eastern  church,  approximated  in 
his  views  on  this  point  also  more  closely  to  the  Greeks,  or  rather  he 
adopted  the  formulary  which  was  intended  to  reconcile  the  opposito 
positions.  It  appears  to  him  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  One  causa 
should  proceed  from  two,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  nature  the  moit 
simple  of  all.3  To  illustrate  the  case,  he  makes  use  of  the  same 
comparison  with  John  of  Damascus ;  but  he  prosecutes  it  further, 
and  handles  it  with  more  acuteness  and  ingenuity.  ^^  Though  the 
light  firom  a  fire  proceeds  through  the  me(&um  of  the  ray,  yet  we 
cannot  say  that  the  light  proceeds  fix>m  two  causes ;  but  tiie  fire  is 
the  cause  which  produces  the  light  as  well  as  the  ray.  The  nj 
produces  the  Ught,  not  as  a  ray,  not  as  an  independent  eause  1^ 
itself;  but  it  is  the  ever  present  power  of  the  fire  which  causes  ray 
and  light  to  proceed  from  itself,  as  the  efScient  cause  in  botfa.^  & 
the  Father  is  the  generating  cause  of  his  only  begotten  Son,  and  the 
Son  is  the  cause  of  all  archetypal  causes  which  were  created  in  hini 
by  the  Father  ;^  and  the  same  Father  is  the  cause  of  the  Hdiy  Spirit 
proceeding  firom  him,  which  Spirit  is  the  cause  of  the  distribution  of 
all  the  causes  created  by  the  Father  in  the  Son,  in  their  general  and 
special  operations  throughout  the  kingdoms  of  nature  and  of  grace." 
Moreover,  the  comparison  with  the  internal  structure  of  the  human 
mind,  which  Augustine  had  employed  to  illustrate  the  procession  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  from  Father  and  Son,^  was  made  use  of  by  Joim 
Scotus  to  illustrate  his  own  view  of  the  doctrine.  '^  Alihou^  the 
soul's  love  for  itself,  which  answers  to  the  Holy  S[mit,  proceeds  from 
the  soul  through  the  medium  of  self-consciousness,  yet  self-conscious- 
ness is  not  the  cause  of  the  love,  but  it  is  the  soul  in  itself,  from  whidi 

*  Sunt  eDim  multa,  e  qaibas  istad  anum  nascitar,  ut  gignentem  se  ignem  deMrtt, 

est,  BRcrae  iidei  altiora  mystcria,  subtilio-  sed  ita  gignitur,  ut  virtus  ignea,  quae  cum 

raque  sacramcnta,  ad  quorum  indagatio-  gignit,  semper  et  ubique  inseparabiliter  et 

nem  pcrtingerc  multi  valent,  mnlti  vero  immutabiliter   in  eo  permancat,  tota  in 

aut   aetatis  qnantitate   aut   intelUgentiae  toto,  et  totus  in  tota,  et  nnum  duo  ei  duo 

qualitate  praeUiti  non  valcnt.     £t  idco,  unum,  ct  qnamvis  Yideatur  splendor  de 

qui  potuerit  et  nolucrit,  salvus  esse  non  radio  exire,  non  tamen  ex  ipM>  radio,  it 

potent  quantum  radius  est,  sed  ex  ipsa  TirtoM 

'  £x  duabus  nnmc^uc  causis  unam  eau-  proccdit,  ex  qua  radius  nascitur,  et  qoM 

sam  confluere,  rationi  non  facile  occurrit,  tota  et  totum  radium  et  totum  BplendoitB 

praesertim  in  simplici  nutura  et  plusquam  pcnetrat  atque  implet.    L.  IL  c.  SS. 
simplici  et,  ut  venus  dieatur,  in  ipsa  sim-        *  The  causae  prototrpac,  primordiBkii^ 

plicitatc,  omni  divisione  et  numcrositate  in  the  Logos,  the  archetypes  of  aU  esiH- 

carcnte.    De  divisione  Naturae.  1.  II.  c.  ence. 
31.  •  See  Vol.  n.  p.  422. 

'  Badius  ipse  ex  ignc  nascens,  aon  ita 
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Ae  germ  of  love  proceeds,  even  before  it  has  attmed  to  complete 
sel^nscioosness."^ 

-  Besides  these  dogmatical  differences  between  the  two  churches  there 
were  several  others,  relating  to  the  church-constitution  and  to  church 
Bfo,  —  differences,  respecting  the  origin  of  which  we  have  spoken  in 
tlie  preceding  period.  These  pomts  of  difference  were  more  especially 
expressed,  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  church  as  opposed  to  the  Latin, 
by  the  second  Trullan  council  in  the  year  691  or  692.  Thus,  in  the 
86th  canon  of  this  council,  the  determination  of  the  first  general  coun- 
cil of  Constantinople  and  of  the  Ghalcedonian  council  was  confirmed, 
that  the  GonstantinopoUtan  patriarch  should  possess  the  same  rights 
irith  the  Roman,  and  have  the  first  rank  after  the  latter.^  In  the  18th 
canon,  it  was  estabhshed,  that  married  persons  might  be  ordained  as 
priests,  deacons,  and  subdeacons ;  and  that  at  their  ordination  they 
should  not  be  obligated  to  separate  from  their  wives.  The  councU,  by 
passing  this  decree  in  express  opposition  to  the  Roman  church,  more 
than  hinted  that  by  the  latter,  the  state  of  wedlock,  instituted  by  the 
divine  law,  and  sanctioned  by  Christ's  presence  at  a  wedding,  was  dis- 
honored f  and  they  cite  on  the  other  Ade  the  passages  of  Scripture, 
Matt.  19:  6.  Heb.  13:  4.  1  Cor.  7:  27.  Sentence  of  deposition  was 
nxmounced  on  those,  who  acted  in  contradiction  to  this  ordinance. 
In  the  2nd  canon,  the  number  of  apostolical  canons  held  to  be  good 
and  valid  is  fixed  at  eighty-five,  while  the  Roman  church  adopted  but 
fifty  of  them.  Connected  with  this  was  the  fact  that  many  things  or^ 
dered  in  those  later  canons  were  settled  as  law,  which  possessed  no 
such  validity  in  the  Roman  chxu>ch.  Thus,  this  council  condemned, 
in  conformity  with  the  66th  apostolical  canon,^  the  prevailing  custom  in 
the  Roman  church,  whereby  fasting  in  the  season  of  &st  before  Easter 
iras  extended  also  to  the  Sabbath  (Saturday).^  To  ^ina  we  may  add, 
that  to  the  decrees  of  the  apostolical  convention  at  Jerusalem  (Acts 
0.  zv.)  which  had  been  long  considered  in  the  Western  church  as  pos- 
sessing validity  only  for  a  determinate  period  of  time,<^  was  ascribed  a 
perpetual  validity ;  and  that  eating  of  blpod^  and  of  things  stranded, 
was  forbidden  on  pain  of  exclusion  from  the  church-communion.''  Fi- 
nally, that  those  figures  of  Christ  by  which  he  was  represented  in  the 
form  of  a  lamb,®  in  allusion  to  the  words  of  John  the  Baptist,  were  for^ 
Indden  as  belongmg  to  the  stage  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  change  which  ensued  in  the  constitution  of  the  Western  church 

1  Mens  et  noddam  sui  gignit  et  a  se  ipsa  *  In  the  55th  canon, 

amor  sni  et  nodtiae  soi  procedit,  quo  et  *  See  on  the  origin  of  thi8  difference,  YoL 

ipsa  et  nodda  soi  conjangontnr,  et  quam-  L  p.  295  and  VoL  II.  p.  298. 

Tif  ipse  amor  ex  mente  per  noddam  sni  '  See  History  of  the  planting  and  gnid* 

procedat,  non    tamcn  ipsa  nodda  cansa  ance  of  the  Christian  chnrch  by  the  Apos- 

amoris  est,  sed  ipsa  mens,  ex  qua  amor  des,  p.  US  and  275 — though  this  was  for- 

inchoat  esse,  et  antequam  ad  perfcctam  gotten  again  dnrine  the  dmes  of  ignorance 

noddam  sui  mens  ipsa  perrcniat  p.  91.  and  barlMirism  in  the  Western  church.  Seo 

•  See  the  controversy  on  this  subject,  Vol.  lU.  p.  284. 

VoL  n.  p.  164.  7  By  the  67th  canon. 

'  Iva  fiti  hrev&ev  rbv  iK  i^eo0  vofio^t'  ■  By  the  82nd  canon. 
rn^ivra  Koi  e^Xoyiyi^evTo  r^  airov  TroftoV' 
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in  consequence  of  the  complete  elaboration  of  the  papacy,  zm^t  ako 
contribute  towards  producing  a  wall  of  separation  between  the  two 
churches.  Thus  by  a  combination  of  different  causes,  the  way  wu 
prepared  for  a  schism  between  the  two  churches ;  but  such  a  schism 
would  not  as  yet  have  actually  taken  place  had  it  not  been  for  an  im 
pulse  from  without.    The  occasion  of  this  impulse  was  as  follows. 

Nicetas  was  the  youngest  son  of  tiiat  emperor  Michael  I.  (Bhsn- 
gabe)  who  by  giving  place  in  the  year  813  to  Leo  the  Armenian,  ex- 
changed the  imperiid  throne  for  a  monastery.  Nicetas  also,  at  &e  ago 
of  fourteen,  became  a  monk,  and  assumed  on  entering  upon  the  monas- 
tic life,  the  name  Ignatius,  under  which  he  appears  in  histoiy.  His 
fBunily  furnished  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  persecuted  Mnage-worshippos 
in  the  time  of  Leo  the  Armenian.  EBs  own  services  as  a  priest,  weie 
claimed  on  all  hands  by  those,  who  denied  the  validity  of  any  refi^v 
act  performed  by  ecclesiastics  attached  to  the  party  of  the  iconodasts; 
and  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  earnest  activity  of  a  life  the  ani- 
mating spirit  of  which  was  love.  Becommended  by  his  own  merits  as 
well  as  by  his  illustrious  descent,  he  was  elevated  by  the  empress 
Theodora,  in  846,  to  the  patriarchate  of  Gonstimtinople.  He  admims- 
tered  the  office  under  circumstances  calculated  to  involve  a  man  of  ids 
worthy  character  in  many  a  conflict  in  that  bad  time,  when  the  eoui 
of  the  young  emperor  Michael,  ruled  by  the  influence  of  his  imprinci* 
pled  uncle  Bardas,  was  the  seat  of  every  corruption.  As  Ignatios 
would  not  consent  to  serve  as  the  tool  of  wickedness,  bat  felt  himadf 
bound  to  oppose  it  with  the  whole  force  of  his  patriarchal  authority,  he 
would  naturally  fall  out  with  the  ambitious  and  quarrelsome  Bardas. 
Declining  to  give  his  assent  to  a  measure  whereby  the  empress  Theo- 
dora, whom  Bardas  wished  to  remove  from  her  son  in  order  that  he 
might  rule  alone,  was  to  be  consecrated  as  a  nun,  and  declaring  on  the 
contrary  his  firm  opposition  to  such  a  proceeding,  he  drew  down  upon 
himself  even  by  this  step  the  hatred  of  that  powerful  man.  But  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  Ignatius  had  endeavored  to  awaken  his  conscience  to  the 
sense  of  a  crime  charged  against  him  by  pubUc  report,  and  after  find- 
ing that  his  representations  ahd  threats  avmled  nothing,  had  refused  on 
the  feast  of  Epiphany  of  the  year  857  to  admit  him  to  the  Hdy  Sup- 
per. Bardas  now  resolved  to  get  rid  of  the  troublesome  patriaitrh,  anl 
for  this  purpose  fabricated  against  him  various  charges  deagned  to 
prove  him  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  attached  himself  to  a  party  which 
from  the  first  had  declared  itself  opposed  to  the  appointment  of  Igoa- 
tius  to  the  patriarchal  dignity,  and  of  which  Ghregory  of  Syracuse,  a 
deposed  archbishop,  was  the  leader.  As  the  result  of  these  madiina- 
tions,  Ignatius,  without  a  judicial  trial,  was  banished  to  the  island 
Terebinthus.^ 

To  give  this  arbijrary  act  a  more  favorable  coloring,  Bardaa  resolved 
to  nonunate  to  the  patriarchal  dignity  a  man  who  IuemI  acted  indeed 
hitherto  only  in  civil  employments,  but  whose  learning  and  talents  com- 


*  See  Life  of  Ignatius  bj  his  enthusiastic    liable  to  be  suspected   of         ^^ 
admirer,  Nicetas  Darid  of  Pophlagaria,  a    Haidoin.  Ck>nciL  T.  V.  £  955.  Genti.  Init 
book  written  with  great  heat,  and  hence    regg.  L  lY.  ed.  Ladimaiiii|  p»  99 
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xnanded  uniyersal  respect,  while  he  was  descended  from  a  fanulj  dis- 
tinguished for  their  zeal  in  &vor  of  image-worship  ;>  a  man  who  had 
already  drawn  down  upon  himself  the  anathema  of  the  iconoclasts  f 
and  one  whose  orthodoxy  was  beyond  question.^  The  learned  Photius, 
who  was  then  prime  secretary  to  the  emperor,  and  captain  of  his  body- 
guard,^ was  speedily  carried  through  the  different  clerical  grades,  and 
then  elevated  to  the  patriarchal  dignity.  In  apologizing  to  pope  Nich- 
olas, for  the  informality  of  this  proceeding,  Photius  declares  that  the 
patriarchal  dignity  was  forced  upon  him  against  his  own  wishes,  and  in 
ids  letters  to  Bardas  "himself,  he  assumes  it  as  a  fact  of  which  Bardas 
was  well  aware,  that  he  had  sought  in  every  possible  way  to  declbe 
the  appointment,  but  had  been  compelled  to  accept  it.^  This  is  repeat- 
ed by  him  on  a  great  variety  of  occasions ;  and  later,  during  his  eidle 
and  after  his  restoration  to  the  office,  he  asserts  the  same  thing.  The 
fiust,  therefore,  that  he  struggled  agiunst  accepting  the  patriarchal 
dignity,  cannot  be  denied.  But  in  this  age  of  prevailing  insincerity, 
among  a  people  accustomed  in  the  public  life  of  church  and  state  to 
sport  with  the  forms  of  language,  these  repeated  asseverations  of  Pho- 
lius  by  no  means  make  it  clear  that  the  first  ecclesiastical  dignity  of 
the  Greek  empire,  tiie  place  of  greatest  power,  next  to  the  imperial 
throne,  presented  nothing  attractive  to  his  ambition  or  his  vanity.  The 
mask  of  humility  was  of^n  worn  by  the  Greeks  of  that  period  as  a 
cover  to  ambition ;  and  the  grossly  informal  manner,  in  which  he  had 
become  possessed  of  the  office,  might  be  an  additional  inducement  to 
him  to  put  on  this  mask  so  as  to  have  it  in  his  power  on  any  future  oc- 
casion to  plead  that  the  office  was  forced  upon  him.  But  however  at- 
kactive  to  him  might  be  the  splendor  of  the  patriarchal  dignity,  there 
were  also  many  thmgs  on  the  other  hand  which  rendered  lus  prospects 
fir  from  inviting,  and  which  must  have  filled  him  with  boding  anxiety. 
This,  indeed,  he  confesses  in  his  letter  to  Bardas.  It  could  not  be 
pleasant  to  think  of  the  doubtful  relations,  in  which  he  must  place  hiro- 

'  PhoUas  in  liis  1 13th  letter,  ed.  Monta-  XoyiK^,  the  nvevfia  or  vovct  and  a  iwxi^ 

cat,  says  that  his  father  and  his  unclo  uXoyof,  had  given  offence;  see  the  state- 

{deloc)  had  been  condemned  by  a  whole  ment  of  Anastasios  in  his  preface  to  die 

sjnod  of  the  eUovo/iaxoit  and  calls  them  transactions  of  the  eighth  ecnmenical  conn 

dfioXoynffk   XpioTov  Kol  iipxiepiuv  aefi^  cil.  Hardain.  V.  p.  752.    Bat  surelj  this 

poX6ynfJta\   thcjr  must  have  been  bishops  insignilicant  dispnte  had  long  since  been 

therefore.    It  was  tlie  glor^  of  his  father  forgotten,  and  the  partj  of  Ignatins  after- 

and  of  his  mother,  to  have  died  in  contend-  wards  looked  it  ap  only  for  the  parpose  of 

ing  for  the  cause  of  piety,  i.  e.  image-wor-  making  Photius  suspected  of  heresy.    Ae- 

ship.    See  Ilarduin.  Concil.  VL  L  f.  S86.  cordingly  the  synod  at  Constantinople  in 

By  his  uncle  we  are  probably  to  under-  869,  in  their  10th  canon  pronoanc»d  the 

stand  his  great  uncle,  for  this  was  the  pa-  anathema  on  all  those,  wiio,  contrary  to 

triarch  Tarosius  of  Constantiple,  yrhom  Holy  8criptare,  supposed  human  natore 

Photius  in  his  letter  to  pope  Nicholas  de-  possessed  of  another  soul  besides  the  one 

signatcs  as  his  proavuncmus,  Baron.  An-  ^x'i   ^ymii   koI   voepd,.     Harduin.   V. 

nal.  year  861.  ^  47.  f.  IIOI. 

'He  says,  ep.  113:  iLva^^efiuncav  ijfjuif  * Protospatharius. 

Xpovot^  fxaKpfiig  iruaa  avvodo^  alptrucij  xo^  *  He  wntes  afterwards  to  Baidas  in  re- 

irdv  ebcovofiaxuv  avvkdpiov.  ferenoe  to  this  election:  Ikkaiov^  kdva^ 

*  At  one  time,  it  is  true,  the  opinion  ex-  irow,  navra  fiaXkov  krroioWf  ^  toic  inf^ 

pressed  by  Photius,  and  more  frequently  to  Co/iivoic  koX  Pia^o/iivoic  ovyKarhevw,  ep. 

M  found  in  church  teachers  of  the  earlier  VL  f.  70.  ed.  Montacnt 
•ges,  that  man  possessea  two  Bonis,  a  fvx^ 
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self,  if  under  these  circumstances,  he  assumed  a  cUgnity  which  ri^t- 
fiilly  belonged  to  another,  nor  of  the  necessity  of  espouong  the  cause 
of  the  all-powerful,  vicious  Bardas,  whose  character  must  have  been 
thoroughly  known  to  him.^  Hence  it  may  well  be,  that  he  assumed 
the  elevated  post  with  a  heavy  heart.  When  he  resolved  to  do  00, 
he  probably  hoped  that  Ignatius  might  be  persuaded  to  abdicate  vol- 
untarily,  in  which  case  he  may  have  intended  to  keep  his  oath  to  the 
Metropolitans,  who  had  made  him  swear,  as  the  only  condition  eta 
which  they  would  recognize  him  as  patriarch,  that  he  would  honor  I^ 
natius  like  a  father.*  But  by  none  of  the  entreaties,  argument, 
threats,  insults  or  abuse  which  the  cruel  Bardas  employed,  could  Igna- 
tius be  induced  to  sign  the  abdication.  Unwavering  in  faith,  conscioos 
of  innocence,  certain  of  his  rights,  he  would  surrender  notibing  to  force. 
Bardas  next  sought  to  compel  the  adherents  of  Ignatius  to  recogmae 
Photius  by  resorting  to  the  ordinary  measures  of  Byzantine  despotism. 
They  were  imprisoned,  deprived  of  tiieir  goods,  scourged ;  their  tongues 
were  cut  out.  The  odium  of  all  these  cruel  measures  lighted  upon 
Photius ;  and  upon  him  they  are  charged  by  Nicetas  the  biographer 
of  Ignatius.  Yet  it  is  evident  fix>m  letters  of  Photius  to  Bardas  and  to 
other  nobles,  which  are  still  extant,  that  he  was  sorely  vexed  and 
troubled  by  tiie  whole  of  these  proceedings  and  took  unwearied  pidns 
to  shield  the  unfortunate  victims ;  but  that  his  eSbrts  availed  nothing  in 
opposition  to  tiie  arbitrary  will  of  Bardas.'  He  declared  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  retire  to  the  solitary  life,  if  the  priestly  office  must  be 
insulted  in  the  persons  of  the  adherents  of  Ignatius,  and  he  could  do 
nothing  to  assist  the  unfortunate  men.^  But  the  ambition,  or  the  weak- 
ness (^  character  by  which  Photius  was  led,  though  not  without  a 
struggle,  to  accept  of  an  office  conferred  on  him  in  so  informal  a  man- 
ner and  with  such  accompaniments,  was  here  suffering  its  natural  pun* 
ishment.  He  must  allow  things  to  be  done,  which  he  could  not  prs> 
vent  indeed,  but  which  a  Chrysostom  would  never  have  suffered  to  go 
unpunished.  The  worthless  Michael,  released  from  all  restraints  and 
abandoned  to  the  wantonness  of  his  self-will,  made  sport  of  everything 
serious.  His  favorites,  those  who  consented  to  descend  to  his  buffoon- 
eries, were  made  to  pla^  the  parts  of  priests  and  bishops  in  the  clerical 
attire.  He  made  a  mock-patriarch  of  his  Frotospatharius,  Theoj^us. 
Theophilus  —  hes^d — was  his  patriarch ;  Ignatius  the  patriarch  of 
the  devout  ones ;  and  Photius  the  patriarch  of  Bardas.    Bj  his  direo- 

'  ]niotiu8  says  in  a  letter  already  dted,  xai  eZev,  hfto^  iruvrof  hrl  M  nraiafian 

that  the  prospect  of  the  evils,  which  had  (without  doubt  their  attachment  to  IgOA- 

Dow  actually  befallen  him,  filled  him  with  tins)  vro^ovrac  dpti,  rwrrofihtfo^^  dnfutvo- 

diBtxees  and  anxiety ;  'H  iXvic  icai  if  irpofr-  ftivovf,  r^  yXitatrnv  Ure/ivofiivwci  irwf  •♦ 

doKia  {ToaovTO)v  Kal  TTfXiKovruv    kokuv)  ftcucapiau  roi)f  reTeXevrrfKarac  inrip  ifti: 

awerufxiacTi  fis  rore  koI  oifveaxey.  *  See  L  c     He  complains  (q>.  IIL  ad 

'  See  the  life  of  I^atins,  fol.  962 ;  though  Bardem)  very  bitterly,  ttat  shame  and  ez- 

the  statement  that  he  also  pledged  himself,  ecration  had  fallen  upon  him  on  account 

to  act  in  all  respects  accordmg  to  the  wiU  of  what  the  clergy  were  obliged  to  safi«r 

of  Ignatius,  was  probably  an  exaggera-  under  him  and  for  his  sake.    He  ▼efaemenft* 

tkm.  ly  declaims  against  cruel  punishments  gen- 

'  So  he  writes  in  tiio  above  mentioned  erally  in  ep.  22  to  a  protospatfaaiiiia. 
letter  to  Bardas :  ore  yiip  UpelCt  dvroliH  &v 
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tion,  all  the  sacred  rites  of  worship  were  profanely  celebrated  wiib 
much  pomp  and  at  great  expense,  by  these  people.^ 

When  it  was  found  that  Ignatius  could  neither  be  persuaded  nor 
forced  to  sign  his  abdication,  one  act  of  injustice  led  on  to  another. 
With  a  view  to  maintain  his  position  under  some  show  of  right,  Pho- 
tius  assembled  a  synod  at  Constantinople  in  the  year  859,9  which  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  deposition  and  condemnation  on  the  absent  Ignar 
tius.  Still  as  the  party  of  Ignatius  did  not  acknowlege  this  synod  to 
be  a  legitimate  tribunal,  he  could  not  materially  better  his  situation  in 
this  way ;  while  the  resistance  of  the  clergy  to  the  decrees  of  this  sy- 
nod furnished  an  occasion  for  Bardas  to  renew  his  despotic  measures. 
Photius  determined,  therefore,  to  resort  to  another  expedient.  He  en- 
deavored to  gain  a  party  to  Ids  cause,  which  would  be  respected  even 
by  his  opponents,  and  which,  unless  gained  by  himself,  might  easily  be 
won  over  to  the  other  side.  He  endeavored  to  secure  the  suffirage  of 
the  pope,  and  of  a  synod  assembled  with  his  concurrence  and  tiiat  of 
the  other  patriarchs.  If  he  was  not  beforehand  with  his  opponents  in 
doing  this,  he  had  reason  to  fear  that  these,  following  the  example  of  • 
persecuted  parties  in  the  Greek  church,  would  find  sympathy  and  a 
place  of  refuge  in  Rome.  The  emperor  Michael  and  Photius  applied 
at  once  by  letters  to  pope  Nicholas  I.  Touching  the  true  state  of 
aflfairs,  nothing  was  said  to  him ;  but  the  after^flfects  of  the  image-con- 
troversies were  held  forth  as  a  pretext  for  seeking  aid  ajid  cooperation 
from  the  church  of  Bome.^  It  was  barely  mentioned,  that  IgnaduB 
had  retired  from  his  office,  and  that  thereby  a  new  appointment  to  the 
patriarchate  had  become  necessary.  Photius  described  with  fulsome 
exaggeration,  in  language  that  betrayed  its  own  insincerity,  how  he 
had  from  the  first  looked  upon  the  episcopal  dignity  as  one  too  ardu- 
ous and  responsible  fi)r  him  to  assume,  and  how  he  had  been  forced  to. 
undertake  the  weighty  charge  in  spite  of  himself ; — how  Ufe  emperor, 
who  was  otherwise  so  kind,  just,  and  indulgent  to  his  subjects,  suipase- 
ing  in  these  respects  all  his  ancestors,  had  been  hard-hearted  and  vio- 

'  See  the  Life  of  IgnatiuSf  Hardnin.  Y.  iog  a  word  ag^nst  it  Yet  how  did  he; 
f.  974,  and  Constantin.  Porphyrogenet  know  this  ?  His  saying  so  certainly  can- . 
Continual.  1.  IV.  c  3S.  At  the  coancil  not  be  considered  sufficient  eridence.  At 
held  by  the  party  opposed  to  Photius  at  that  coancil  Photios' enemies  eagerly  raked 
Constantinople  in  the  year  S69,  the  Roman  np  everythine  they  could  find  against  him« 
legates  declared,  they  had  heard  that  sena-  Those  noble  Doffoons  were  asked  whether, 
tors  at  Constantinople  had  profanely  clad  Photios  had  seen  this ;  they  dared  not  say 
themselves  in  spiritoal  yestments  and  play-  that  he  had ;  bat  they  only  obseryed  that 
ed  the  part  of  bishops.  The  &v6p^  d^uj-  the  thing  was  generally  known. 
fiauKol,  who  had  taken  these  liberties  were  '  Its  transactions  haye  not  come  down 
introduced,  and  being  called  to  account,  to  us,  for  they  were  bomt  at  the  fourth  gen- 
said  they  had  done  it  at  the  command  of  eral  council  of  Constantinople,  in  869,  hero- 
the  emperor  whom  they  were  bound  to  after  to  be  noti(^ed.  Vide  Uarduin.  V.  tot 
obey — an  excuse  which  evidenced  their  875. 

own  meanness,  and   the  yile  corruption  '  In  the  false  and  bombastic  letter  of 

which  followed  in  the  train  of  despotism.  Photius,  of  which  Baronius,  at  year  859, 
HiXaiiX  6  iSaai^v^  iraiyviSia  hniei,  kvi-  •  N.  61,  has  published  a  Latin  translatioii, 

^ii^  ^filv  dpxi'ep<iTiK^  (TToX^v  koI  (i^  /^v-  nothine  is  said  about  this:  but  it  is  dear 

"kofitvoi  hnoLoy>^£v  rti  irpo^rrerayfiiva.  Har-  from  the  Life  of  Ignatius  by  Nicetas,  and 

duin.  V.  f.  1095.    Now  Nicetas  reproaches  from  the  pope*s  letter  to  the  emperor  Mi- 

Photius  with  haying  suffered  all  this  to  be  cbael,  that  this  was  made  use  of  as  a  pie* 

done  under  his  own  eyes,  and  without  say-  text. 
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lent  towards  him  alone !  Such  language  was  bj  no  means  calculated 
to  inspire  confidence  in  the  more  simple  heart  of  Nicholas ;  perhaps 
too  he  may  have  been  informed  by  fiiends  of  Ignatius,  who  had 
come  from  the  East,  as  to  the  trae  state  of  affidrs.  He  acted 
in  this  case  according  to  the  same  principles,  and  in  the  same  charac- 
ter which  we  have  seen  him  exhibit  in  other  relations.  He  did  not 
mean  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  for  promoting  the  ends  of  other 
men.  He  was  solicitous  only  for  the  triumph  of  right ;  and  to  sectire 
tiiis,  he  was  ever  ready  to  employ  the  power  of  church  government, 
which  he  was  convinced  that  he  had  received  from  God.  He  was  not 
satisfied  with  expressions  of  honor  and  respect ;  but  he  required  a  full 
recognition  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  belonging  to  him,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  church,  that  is,  the 
Pseudo-Isidorian  decretals,  to  which  indeed  he  here  appeals,  —  an  au- 
thority which,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  he  supposed  he  might  exercise  in 
the  East.  In  the  year  860,  he  sent  Rhoaoald,  bishop  of  Porto,  and 
Zacharias,  bishop  of  Anagni,  as  his  legates  to  Constantinople,  with 
letters  in  reply  to  those  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  patriarch.  To  Pho- 
tins  he  wrote  briefly,  expressmg  himself  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  expressed  his  or&odoxy  in  his  letter,  but  expressing  at 
the  same  time  the  most  decided  disapprobration  of  the  informal  man- 
ner in  which  he,  a  layman,  had  been  so  suddenly  transferred  from  8e^ 
olar  employments  to  the  highest  spiritual  dignity ;  and  declaring,  that 
he  could  not  recognize  him  in  that  office,  till  the  matter  had  been  more 
carefully  investigated  by  his  legates.  To  the  emperor  he  wrote  more 
at  length,  censuring  the  course  of  proceeding  whereby,  contrary  to 
tiie  ecclesiastical  laws,^  it  had  been  presumed  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  pope,  to  hold  a  council  at  Constantinople,  and  depose  Ignatius; 
expressmg  the  same  scruples  as  he  had  done  in  the  letter  to  Photius 
himself,  respecting  the  legality  of  his  election,  and  reserving  his  own 
decision  on  the  whole  matter  until  after  the  investigation  of  it  by  his 
legates. 

At  Constantinople,  however,  but  littie  concern  wa:s  felt  about  what 
the  pope  had  written ;  men  imaged  they  could  still  outwit  him,  and 
make  good  use  of  his  name  ui  furthering  the  deigns  of  the  court. 
Indeed,  it  not  seldom  happened — a  proof  of  the  corruption  which 
even  then  prevailed  among  the  higher  orders  of  the  Soman  clergy — 
that  the  pope  was  deceived  in  his  legates ;  they  abused  his  confidence 
and  consented  to  be  bribed.  So  it  happened  in  the  present  case.  The 
legates  were  gained  over  by  gifts.  They  were  prevented  also  for  a 
long  time  from  holding  intercourse  with  others,  and  so  made  depend^t 
on  the  influence  of  one  party .^  True,  tiiey  at  first  held  &8t  to  their 
instructions,  in  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  procedure  of  the  court 
party ;  but  very  soon  they  began  to  yield  a  littie.^    In  the  year  861, 

*  The  same  principles  of  the  Pseudo-  nisi  suoram  alloqaendi  focnHss  fnineC  d»> 
Isidorian  decretals,  which  he  had  intro-  negata,  at  apostolicae  sedu  miari  non  dk;M 
daced  into  the  Western  church.  snscepti  sunt.    Hardnin.  CondL  T.  Y.  £ 

*  The  pope  says  Uiis  in  his  letter  to  Pho-  136. 

tfiu.  Touching'  his  legates,  he  says :  Qui  '  This  is  the  rerr  thing  wfaidi  the  pope 
com  lis  per  centum  dierum  spatia  onminm    reproached  them  witii:  (jM  tiaam  fimril 
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a  numerous  sjnod  was  held  in  presence  of  the  emperor,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Photius,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  papal  legates. 
The  letter  of  the  pope  to  the  emperor  Michael  was  here  read  in  a 
Greek  translation,  in  which,  however,  liberty  had  been  taken  to  alter 
its  contents  so  as  make  them  harmonize  with  the  interest  of  the  Greek 
church,  which  could  not  acknowledge  the  sj^ritual  power  assumed  by 
I^icholas  in  that  letter,  and  with  the  interest  of  the  party  of  Photius.^ 
Ignatius  was  summoned  to  appear  before  this  council.  He  sent  to 
ask,  in  what  character  he  should  appear :  whether  in  Ins  episcopal  dig- 
nity, as  a  person  on  whom  sentence  was  to  be  passed,  or  in  the  monk- 
ish garb,  as  one  already  condemned.^  They  answered  him :  '^  Appear 
as  you  deserve  to  appear."  3  Interpreting  this  by  the  verdict  of  his 
own  conscience,  Ignatius  appeared  m  full  episcopal  robes.  But  the 
emperor  ordered  that  before  he  entered  the  hall  of  the  assembly,  he 
should  be  compelled  to  divest  himself  of  the  episcopal  attire.  He  way 
obliged  to  leave  behind  the  numerous  train  of  &iends  who  escorted 
him,  and  to  appear  alone.  He  was  received  by  the  emperor  with 
abusive  language.  To  this  he  calmly  replied :  Abuse  can  be  borne 
still  more  eas'dy  than  torture.  This  silenced  the  emperor,  who  pcnnted 
him  to  a  wooden  bench  where  he  might  be  pernutted  to  sit.  Ignaticii 
then  turned  to  the  papal  legates,  bemg  willing  to  acknowledge  the 
pope  as  his  judge:  but  they  neglected  to  act  accorcQng  to  their 
mstructions.  Ignatius  demanded  of  them,  that  they  should  direct  the 
man  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  council  who  had  unlawfully  put  hunself 
at  the  head  of  his  church.  The  legates  replied,  that  they  had  no 
power  to  do  this ;  and  pointing  to  the  emperor,  said :  It  was  the  wiH 
of  the  sovereign.  He  msisted  then  that  under  these  circumstances  he 
could  not  recognize  the  legates  as  his  judges.  He  said  to  their  hee^ 
that  before  they  had  reached  Constantinople,  Photius  had  sent  out 
presents  to  meet  them.'*  They  might  take  him  with  them  to  the  pope ; 
for  he  would  gladly  acknowledge  the  latter  as  his  judge.  In  vain  was 
it  attempted  once  and  again  to  induce  this  inflexible  man,  whose  SfHiit 
no  misfortunes  could  subdue,  and  who  by  his  cahn  and  steadfast  self- 
possession,  put  to  shame  the  ruling  authorities,  who  were  unable  by 
force  or  craft  to  conquer  his  will ;  in  vain  was  it  attempted  to  induce 
him  to  make  a  voluntary  abdication.  To  prepare  the  way  for  passing 
on  him  the  sentence  of  deposition,  they  now  made  use  of  the  argur 
ment,  that  he  had  been  unlawfully  placed  in  that  office  by  the  secular 
power ;  and  this  was  confirmed  on  oath,  not  only  by  nobles  of  the 


alicui  pro  vcritatc  primum  qaidem  impe-  Hadrian,  which  o^ht  to  he  found  in  the 

mm  dare  et  post  paulalam  aut  snasionibas  public  ardiires  at  Oonstantinople,  he  addst 

aut  terroribus  aut  alio  quolibct  vitio  a  yen-  Si  tamen  non  falsata  Ofaecorem  more.  L  a 

tads  tramite  declinare  ?    Harduin.  ConciL  f.  147. 

T.  V.  f.  1 79.  -  See  the  report  of  Ignatius  himnelf,  L  cL 

*  The  pope,  in  his  letters  written  to  Con-  f  lOU.    The  biography  of  Nicetaa,  f.  We, 

stantinople,  points  out  these  falsifications  *  'On  6c  iure  &^ioi. 

of  his  letter  to  the  emperor ;  and  in  refer-  *  His  words :  Td  dupa  ahrov  fioKpo^ev 

encc  to  this   fashion  of  falsifying,  he  re-  ide^ao^e'    Kard,  y^  r^v  'Faidearov  (tht 

marks :  Quooiam  upud  Qraecos,  sicut  non-  ancient  Bisanthe  in  Thrace,  on  the  Propon^ 

Bullae  divorsac  tcmporis  scripturae  testan-  tis,  Rodosto)  ^pv,  airrti  air^vrffKoaiv,  ifA^ 

tar,  famlliaris  est  ista  teraeritas ;  1.  c.  f.  180,  rta  re  kqX  ^tXuvia  koI  kyM^nia.  Hardoift 

ttkl  appealing  to  an  older  letter  of  pope  OonoiL  T.  V»  t  lOtft. 
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Bpiritual  and  secular  order,  but  also  by  a  crowd  of  other  people  — fish* 
mongers,  farriers,  shoemakers,  and  tailors  —  aecompanied  by  the  sig* 
nature  of  their  names.  These  all  acknowledged  Photius  to  be  their 
patriarch.!  Ignatius,  however,  could  appeal  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
adndnistered  the  office  for  twelve  years  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
bishops  and  the  flock,  and  without  a  single  complaint  having  ever 
been  brought  against  him.  Threats,  rigorous  imprisonment,  hanger 
and  blows,  ill-treatment  of  every  kind,  were  employed  against  him  in 
vun,  to  force  him  to  subscribe  the  sentence  of  deposition.^  If  the  ac- 
count given  by  Nicetas  is  correct,  they  finally  seized  his  hand,  and 
compelled  him  to  sign,  with  the  affixture  of  a  cross,  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced upon  him.  It  was  then  published  abroad,  that  Ignatius  bad, 
by  a  general  church  assembly  held  with  the  concurrence  of  pope  Nich- 
olas, been  regularly  deposed  from  his  office,  and  Photius  aclmowledged 
as  lawful  patriarch.  The  acts  of  this  council  were  speedily  transmit- 
ted to  the  pope  by  an  imperial  embassy,  which  bore  a  letter  from  the 
emperor,  and  another  from  the  patriarch  Photius. 

As  to  the  latter,  he  replied  to  tlie  before  mentioned  short  letter 
of  the  pope,  a  letter  certainly  composed  in  a  tone  with  which  as  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  he  had  every  reason  to  be  dissatisfied,  in  so 
mild  and  courteous  a  manner,  that  it  is  easy  to  discern  from  it  the 
strong  interest  he  felt  to  obtain  from  the  pope  his  approbation  of  what 
had  been  done,  and  how,  with  a  conscience  ill  at  ease,  he  was  driven 
to  attempt  by  crooked  measures  to  secure  an  object  which  he  could  not 
reach  by  a  straight-forward  course.  He  excused  himself  in  reference  to 
his  assumption  of  the  patriarchal  dignity  by  pleading  compulsion ;  he 
portrayed  the  contrast  between  the  harassmg  and  anxious  situation, 
in  which  he  found  himself  placed  as  patriarch ;  and  the  peaceful,  quiet, 
and  happy  situation,  in  literary  leisure  and  the  enjoyment  of  universal 
esteem  which  had  been  his  lot  before,  as  evidence  beyond  question  that 
it  could  not  have  been  his  own  wish  or  voluntary  choice  to  exchange 
these  situations.  He  defended  himself  from  the  reproaches  thrown 
upon  him  by  the  pope,  by  pleading  that  the  transgression  orecclesiasti- 
cal  laws,  not  known  in  Constantinople  (by  which  doubtless  he  meant, 
in  part,  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  decretals  cited  by  the  pope  in  his  letter 
to  the  emperor)  could  not  properly  be  charged  as  a  crime  against  him. 
And  he  showed  that  it  could  not  be  referred  to  the  diversity  of  ecclea- 
astical  laws  and  ecclesiastical  usages  which  prevailed  in  different  coun- 
tries ;  among  these  he  reckoned  many  differences  existing  betwixt  the 
Oreek  and  the  Latin  church,  to  wluch,  therefore,  he  seems  as  yet  to 
have  attached  no  very  great  importance.  But  finally,  he  demanded  of 
the  pope,  that  he  also  should  observe  the  ecclesiastical  law  in  one  re- 
Bpect,  and  not  receive  into  the  Romish  church  without  further  exami- 
nation^  those  who  came  thither  without  the  customary  credentials'  from 
their  ecclesiastical  superiors,  inasmuch  as  by  such  people  colunmiooa 

'  See  Harduin.  Concil.  T.  V.  1 1086,  and    iim  y^  oinj  KoXaa^evra  iffiipai^  dcnm^ 
£  1096.  dihrvoVf  uKa^iarov  djofulvai  i^iacov. 

'Ignatius    himself  relates:   'Oaac  fwt        >  Tpoftftara  cvTrariKa. 
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reports  were  circulated,  and  schisms  occasioned.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Photius  here  had  in  his  mind  the  friends  of  Ignatius,  whose 
reports  at  Rome  he  would  naturally  dread.  But  at  the  same  time,  he 
could  assign  as  a  better  reason  for  this  warning  an  abuse,  which  could 
justly  be  complained  of,  namely,  the  &ct  that  many,  who  had  reason 
to  apprehend  civil  and  ecclesiastical  punishments  on  account  of  their 
crimes  at  home,  took  refuge  in  Rome  under  the  pretence  of  deyotion,^ 
and  in  the  character  of  pilgrims.3  The  party  of  Ignatius  had  also  sent 
delegates  to  Rome ;  others  came  there  as  fugitives,  to  escape  the  ill  treat- 
ment with  which  they  were  threatened,  and  it  was  precisely  the  influence 
of  these  men  which  Photius  dreaded.  Theognist,  an  abbot,  brought  an 
appeal,  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  Ignatius  and  of  the  bishops  and  monks 
united  with  him,  and  preceded  by  a  report  of  everything  that  had 
transpired.3  Nicholas,  therefore,  could  not  be  deceived  by  the  impe- 
rial embassy  and  the  reports  which  they  brought  with  them ;  and  be- 
mdes  he  was  observant  and  politic  enough  to  see  through  the  fraudulent 
and  violent  proceedings  of  that  council  at  Constantinople.  Even  in  his 
first  letters  to  Photius  and  to  the  emperor,  he  professed  himself  dissat- 
isfied with  those  proceedings ;  even  then  he  complained  of  the  manner, 
in  which  his  legates  had  conducted,  and  in  which  his  letters  had  been 
falsified ;  even  then  he  expressed  himself  strongly  in  fiivor  of  Ignatius. 
He  repeated  those  doubts  which  he  had  previoiisly  expressed  respect 
ing  the  election  of  Photius,  and  endeavored  to  refute  what  the  latter 
had  said  in  justification  of  the  irregularity.^  But  after  he  had  entered 
into  a  more  strict  examination  of  the  matter,  and  found  that  his  legates 
had  been  guilty  of  bribery  and  of  violating  his-  instructions,  he  pro- 
nounced on  the  latter  at  a  Roman  synod,  held  in  863,  the  sentence  of 
deposition.^  At  the  same  assembly,  ho  declared  that  Photius  had  for- 
feited every  spiritual  dignity,  pronounced  agdinst  him  the  anathema, 
in  case  he  should  hold  the  patriarchal  office  any  longer,  and  recognized 
Ignatius  as  the  lawful  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  After  the  pope  had 
sent  these  decrees  to  Constantinople,  there  arose  from  them  in  the  first 

'  See  above,  page  452.  the  first  Koman  bishops,   and  therefore 

'  The  remarkable  words  are :  Alii  aliena  ought  to  be  known  and  to  be  held  vidid 

conjngia  pcrfoderunt,   alii  furti  damnatt  throoghont  the  whole  chnrch ;  hence  he 

sunt,  aiit  vinolentia  se  propinamnt,  ant  made  it  a  crime  in  Photius  not  to  be  a^ 

lasciviue,  libidini  et  intemperantiae  servie-  qnainted  with  them.    Decretalia  autem, 

runt,  alii  vero  tenuiornm  hominum  percus-  quM  a  Sanctis  pontificibus  primae  sedit 

sores,  et  homicidae  deprehensi  sunt,  qui  Bomanae  ecclesiae  sunt   instituta,  cqjnf 

cum  in  sc  ipsos  jus  cmitti  persentiscunt,  auctoritate  atque  sanctione  omnes  synodi 

simul  omnia  mi.^'ciites  ac  conturbantes,  et  sancta  concilia  roborantur  et  stabilitatem 

flagitiorum  ac  facinorum  snomm  poenas  sumunt,  cur  tos  non  habere  rel  observare 

fuga  amoliuntiir,  nee  ohjurgationibus  cas-  dicitis  f    Nisi  quia  vestrac  ordinationi  con- 

tigati  nee  siippliciis  cuniti  nee  se  a  lapsn  tradicunt    And  next :  Quodsi  ea  non  ha- 

engentes,  scd  sihl  atque  allls  usque  pemi-  betis,  de  neglectu  atque  incuria  cstis  argu- 

ciosi.     Ilabent  ^K>enae  eifugium,  Komam  end!.     Si  babetls  et  non  obsen'atls,  de 

sub  oration  is  olitcntu  proficisci.  The  letter  temeritate  estis  corripiendi  et  increpandi 

translated  into  Latin  has  been  published  bj  Harduin.  V.  f.  135. 

Baronius.  at  the  year  861,  N.  34.  *  At  first,  only  on  the  bishop  Zacharias. 

'  The  libellus,  which  Ilarduin  has  pub-  The  examination  into  the  charges  against 

lished  T.  V.  f.  1013.  bishop  Rodoald  was  adjourned  on  account 

^Nicholas  assumed  that  the  Pseudo-Isi-  of  his  absence, 
dorian  decretals  actually  proceeded  from 
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gace  a  fierce  correspondence  by  letters  between  him  and  the  empentf 
ichael.  The  latter  sent  the  pope  a  letter  filled  with  the  most  violent 
abuse.^  He  wrote  him,  that  he  might  look  upon  it  as  an  honor^  iiiat 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years  recourse  had  finally  been  had  onee 
more  fix)m  Constantinople  to  Home  on  a  matter  of  bu^ess ;  this  had 
been  done,  however,  by  no  means  under  the  understanding  that  the 
pope  was  to  be  recognized  as  a  judge.  Photius  would  retain  bis  ofEoe 
and  rem£^n  in  the  fellowship  of  the  church  even  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  pope ;  and  the  pope's  interference  would  not  help  Ignatius. 
He  called  the  Latins,  barbarians,^  Scythians;  Rome  an  antiquated 
city.  Nicholas,  in  the  feeling  of  his  superiority,  replied  to  this  letter 
with  dignity  and  forbearance.^  He  reproached  the  emperor  with  hav- 
ing taken  part  himself  in  the  deliberations  of  the  bishops  at  the  council, 
and  with  having  made  use  of  the  latter  as  his  instruments.  When  had 
emperors  ever  before  assisted  at  synods,  unless  it  may  have  been,  pe^ 
haps,  when  matters  of  ioith  were  in  discussion,  matters  which  to  be  sore 
concerned  not  merely  ecclesiastics,  but  also  laymen,  nay,  all  Christians  ?4 
Before  Christ's  appearance,  many  kings  had,  in  typical  allusion  to  the 
future,  been  at  the  same  time  priests,  as  for  example  Melchizedek ;  -*-* 
and  as  Satan  is  ever  vfont  to  counterfeit  the  divine,  he  had  led  the  pt- 
gan  emperors  with  their  usurping  spirit  to  call  themselves  pontificee 
majdmos.  Sut  after  the  appearance  of  Christ,  who  is  at  once  king  and 
priest,  the  two  dignities  were  absolutely  separated  in  human  relations. 
The  emperor  wrote  that  he  had  commanded  the  pope  to  send  delegates 
to  Constantinople.  Nicholas  reminds  him  that  such  was  not  the  tone 
in  which  it  became  him  to  write  to  the  pope.^  In  allusion  to  what  the 
emperor  had  said  respecting  the  barbarism  of  the  Latin  tongue,  the 
pope  replied :  Your  abuse  of  the  Latin  tongue  falls  on  Him  from  whom 
all  languages  have  sprmng ;  for  tliis  language  was  one  of  those  which 
acknowledged,  that  Jesus  is  Lord  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father,-— 
which  was  distinguished  along  with  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  above 
all  others  by  being  used  in  the  inscription  on  the  cross,  proclaiming  to 

'  The  letter  itself  has  not  come  down  to  princmles  cx])rcsso(l,  but  also  in  tarn  of 

us  J  bnt  from  the  pope's  answers,  espedally  thonpnt,  tone,    and  style.      Ptrhaps  the 

«p.  VII.  Ilurdttin.  V.  f.  145,  we  may  infer  spirit  of  Nicholas  himself  19  more  deulT 

what  were  its  contents.  disccrnable  in  them,  than  the  pen  of  hu 

•  Photius  was  an  enemy  to  the  Occi-  secretary.  The  scrinarii  Romanae  ecdesiae 
dentals.  In  his  ep.  84,  which  certainly  had  only  the  mechanical  work  of  writing 
cannot  be  considered  as  referring  to  Sicily  the  letters,  either  after  a  draft  or  by  dioCa- 
alone,  he  loads  them  with  undeserved  re-  tion,  as  we  may  learn  from  ep.  DL  Ha^ 
proaches.    In  the  condition  of  papanism,  duin.  V.  f  1C4. 

they  had  already  evidenced  their  rudeness  *  De  fide  quae  universalis  est,  qua©  oai- 

by  the  fact  that  tliey  had  no  "ll^o/fftof  k'av-  nium  communi.?  est,  quae  non  solum  ad 

roTixvr]^^  no  AoyioQ  'K(;//vf,   none  of  the  clericos,  verum  etiam  ad  laicos,  et  ad  om- 

deities,  who  were  conceived  as  patrons  of  nes  omnino  pcrtinct  Christianos. 

the  arts  and  virtues.  Acconlingly  he  writes  *  Illi  (priorcs  imperatorcs)  petimns,inTi- 

to  a  monk  who  had  come  from  the  West :  tamus  ac  ropimus,  ccce  sparsim  ad  sedb 

oidlv  -BavfiatjTbv  ei  nai  av  rb  yivoq  iXxuv  apostolicae  praesules,  sed  pari  pietate  dih 

i^  iairepa^,  Mtv  ovri  ou^pov  iiy^iv  ix^'C*  mant.     Vos  antem  quasi  non  mansuetn^ 

ovri  SiaTrpurrea^ai.  nis  et  rcvercntiae,  sed  solius  imperii  eomm 

•  The  letters  of  this  eminent  man  on  bacrcdes  effeetu  praccepisse,  jusj^isj^e  ac  im- 
weighty  affairs,  all  possess  the  same  com-  perassc  vos,  ut  quosdam  subjectomm  Dpi- 
taon  character,  not  merely  in  relation  to  the  trorum  ad  vos  mitteremos  asseritSs. 
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ill  nations  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  king  of  the  Jews.  As  the  Latin 
hmguage  worshipped  the  true  God,  it  was  clear,  he  said,  that  it  could 
not  be  termed  a  barbarian  language.  Or  if  he  called  the  Latin 
tongue  barbarian,  merely  because  he  did  not  understand  it ;  he  should 
consider  how  ridiculous  it  was  for  a  man  to  style  himself  Imperator 
Bomanorum,  and  yet  know  nothing  about  the  language  of  the  people.^ 
The  pope  indignantly  repels  the  unreasonable  demand  of  the  emperor, 
tfiat  he  should  send  back  Theognist  and  other  monks,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  Rome,  to  Constantinople,  in  order,  as  he  expresses  it,  that 
they  might  there  be  made  the  victims  of  imperial  vengeance.  By  so 
doing,  he  would  put  himself  on  a  level  with  the  traitor  Judas,  would 
violate  those  sacred  laws,  which  were  held  in  respect  even  among 

Gtgans.  And  he  speaks  here,  as  ever,  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
^  destination  of  the  new  Christian  capital  of  the  world,  where 
thousands  daily  congregated  from  all  nations,  seeking  protection  and 
quiet  for  the  last  days  of  life.* 

Photius  attempted  to  pay  the  pope  measure  for  measure.  He  pro- 
BOimced,  at  a  pretended  general  assembly  held  at  Constantinople,  in 
867,  sentence  of  deposition  and  the  anathema  on  his  opponent.  8uch 
a  step,  to  be  sure,  on  the  part  of  Photius,  could  not  by  any  means 
occasion  the  same  injury  to  rficholas,  which  a  similar  sentence  on  the 
part  of  the  pope  must  cause  to  Photius,  especially  in  the  fluctuating, 
uncertain  situation  in  which  tihe  latter  found  himself  placed  in  the 
East.  But  of  far  greater  importiuice  was  another  step  of  Photius, 
immediately  connected  with  the  first.  In  a  circular  letter,  addressed 
to  all  the  more  eminent  bishops  of  the  East,3  inviting  them  to  take 
part  in  this  council,  he  made  an  attack,  which  was  aimed  at  the  entire 
lAtin  church.  He  accused  the  Romish  church  of  having  propagated 
among'  the  new  Christians  of  Bulgaria  erroneous  doctnnes.  He 
referred  particularly  to  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
the  principle  of  the  celibacy  of  priests,  to  fasting  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
to  the  number  of  fasting  weeks.  Diversities,  on  which  he  had  before 
expressed  himself  with  so  much  moderation,  now  acquired  for  him, 
when  they  could  be  seized  upon  as  an  occasion  for  charging  his  oppo- 
nent with  heresy,  the  greatest  importance.  Thus  the  quarrel  was 
turned  from  a  personal  one  into  a  controversy  betwixt  the  two 
churches. 

This  was  the  view  taken  of  it  by  Nicholas ;  and  he  recommended 
to  the  eminent  bishc^  the  defence  of  the  Roman  church  against 
these  charges.  The  monk  Ratramnus  of  Corbie,  and  the  bishop 
Aeneas  of  Paris,  obeyed  this  invitation,  and  wrote  in  defence  of  the 
Latin  church.^      The  writing  of   Ratramnus   is   the   most   impor- 

'  Qoiescite  vos  nailcaparo  Komanos  im-  dum  sesse  qaotidie  confcrnnt^  et  usque  in 
peratoreSf  quoniam  secundum  vcstram  sen-  fincm  vitae  suae  apud  ejus  limina  semet 
Itmtiftm  barbari  sunt,  quorum  vos  impera-    mansura  nroponunt. 

tores  asseritis.  '  Ep.  11.                         ,     Tkf  a  u        • 

■  Tanta  millia  hominum  protectioni  ac  *  Both  works  published  by  D  Achery,  in 

iHercessioni   bcati   ai)ostolorura  principis  the  first  volume  of  bis  Spicuegia. 
Petri  ex  omnibus  fiuibus  tcrrae  properan- 
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tent.^  He  distinguished  himself  particularly  by  the  Christian  mode* 
ration  and  liberality  of  spirit,  which  he  shows  in  judging  of  the 
importance  of  the  differences  which  related  merely  to  chnrch  cus- 
toms. He  declared  that  it  was  only  important  to  hold  fast  the  unitj 
of  the  faith.  To  the  unity  of  the  faith  belonged  simply  what  the 
apostle  Paul  indicates  in  1  Corinth.  1:  10 ;  and  to  this  unity  he 
reckoned  faith  in  the  Trinity,  in  the  birth  of  Christ  from  a  virgin,  in 
his  sufferings,  his  resurrection,  his  ascension  to  heaven,  his  exaltatioA 
to  the  right  hand  of  God,  his  coming  to  judge  the  living  and  the 
dead,  and  baptism  into  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  By  no 
means  requisite  to  this  unity  was  uniformity  in  church  usages,  and 
other  external  things ;  and  hence,  in  the  first  chapters  of  his  fourth 
book,  he  endeavors  to  show  that  from  the  first  origin  of  the  church 
downward,  diversity  of  usage,  in  regard  to  such  matters,  had  been 
found  perfectly  consistent  with  unity  in  the  faith.  He  censures  the 
Greeks  in  this  regard  only,  because  instead  of  bemg  satisfied  to  ob- 
serve their  own  peculiar  usages  themselves,  they  would  prescribe  the 
observance  of  them  also  on  others.^ 

Soon  after  the  first  outbreak  of  this  open  schism  between  the  two 
churches,  a  political  change  took  place,  by  which,  for  the  present,  a 
reconciUation  was  effected.  First  Bardas,  and  then  Michael,  met  the 
punishment  which  their  crimes  deserved;  and  Michael's  co-regent^ 
Basilius  the  Macedonian,  who  had  contrived  his  destruction,  attained, 
in  the  year  867,  to  the  sole  sovereignty  of  the  Greek  empre.  He 
had  poUtical  reasons  for  becoming  reconciled  again  with  the  party  of 
Ignatius  and  with  the  popes  ;^  and  Ignatius  was  restored  to  the  pa- 

*  Contra  Graccoram  opposita  Bomanam  mony  of  Nicetas,  that  Basilias,  the  y^ 

ecdesiam  informantium,  hbri  IV.  next  day  after  he  assumed  the  reins  oil 

'  Cum  nihil  de  dogmate  fidei  contineant,  government  deposed  Fhotius,  cannot  pre* 

in  quo  Chrintianitatis  plenitudo  consistit,  vent  us  from  considering  the  above  stoij 

venun  consuctudinem  suae  ecclesiae  enar-  to  be  true ;  for  this  chronological  date,  m 

rent,  nihil  isthinc  vel  approbandum  vel  re-  origin  of  which  admits  of  l^ing  so  easily 

fntandum  nostrae  restabat  ecclesiae.  explained,  from  the  party  interest  of  Nice- 

^  We  would  gladly  believe,  for  the  honor  tas,  is  at  variance  not  only  with  the  date 

of  Photius,  what  not  only  Zonaraa  reports  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  narrative 

in  his  Annals,  but  the  earlier  writers,  Leo  of  Anastasius,  but  also  with  the  testimony 

Orammaticns  and  Simeon  Magister,  relate,  of  Simeon  Mafristcr,  that  Basilios  hud  his 

that  he  w^s  deposed  by  Basuins,  on  ac-  son  Stephen    baptised    by  the   patriardi 

count  of  his  rcrusal  to  admit  him,  on  a  Photius  on  Christmas-day';  therefore  some 

certain  festival,  to  the  communion,  because  months  after  he  had  attained  to  the  sole 

he  was  a  murderer.    This  account  may,  dominion.    The  bitterness  with  which  Ba- 

perhaps,  be  entitled  to  more  faith,  because  silius  persecuted  Photius,  with  whom  he 

It  is  given  by  persons  who  show  an  un-  had  before  been  on  very  amicable  tennsi 

finvorable  disposition  towards  Photius.     It  strongly  ikvors  the   supposition,  that  be- 

was,  of  course,  against  the  party  interest  sides  those  general  reasons  which  the  partjf 

of  the  pai«sionatc  Nicetas,  to  record  a  fact  of  Ignatius  supplifOd  to  his  bands,  he  had 

which  redounded  to  the  honor  of  Photius ;  other  and  more  special  causes  for  hSs  ea« 

it  was  more  in  accordance  with  his  interest,  mity  against  the  patriarch.    At  the  same 

to  represent  the  matter,  as  if  Basilius  had  time,  the  question  comes  up,  whether  we 

been  induced,  by  the  justice  of  the  case,  to  might  expect  from  the  character  of  Php< 

depose  Photius  the  very  next  day  after  he  tius,  and  from  his  conduct  on  other  occir 

assumed  the  reins  of  government     Nor  sions,  —  a  man  who,  as  his  letters  show, 

could    Constantine    Porphyrogenita,  who  flattered    the   worthless    Michael    in    the 

would  be  unwilling  to  represent  his  grand-  midst  of  his  vices,  who  had  already  good 

&ther  as  a  murderer,  mention  this  in  his  occasion  for  proceeding  in  the  same  way 

account  of  his  Life.     The  express  test!-  towards  Biichael  and  Bardas,  and  had  not 
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iriarchal  dignity.  It  was  now  necessary  that  a  new  council  should 
he  held  at  Constantinople,  with  the  concurretice  of  the  other  patri- 
archs, and  especially  of  the  pope,  in  order  to  annul  the  decrees  of 
the  earlier  council,  and  to  crush  the  party  devoted  to  Photius.  The 
new  emperor,  and  the  reinstated  patriarch,  applied  for  this  purpose  to 
pope  Nicholas ;  and  Ignatius,  in  his  letter,  recognized  the  supreme 
judicial  authority  of  the  cathedra  Petri,  in  terms  never  used  by  Con- 
stantinopolitan  patriarchs,  except  on  rare  occasions  and  under  particu- 
lar circumstances,  like  the  present.  Pope  Nicholas,  meantime,  had 
died';  his  successor,  Hadrian,  held,  in  868,  a  council  at  Rome,  where 
sentence  of  deposition  and  the  anathema  were  pronounced  anew  oa 
Photius,  and  Ignatius  was  recognized  as  patriarch.  After  these  pre- 
liminary steps,  a  council  was  held  in  the  following  year,  869,  at  Con- 
atantinople,  m  presence  of  the  emperor,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
papal  legates,  which  was  to  represent  the  eighth  among  the  oecumeni* 
oal  councils,  and,  as  such,  to  make  known  the  decrees  of  the  Romaa 
assembly  as  legally  valid  for  the  Greek  church.  By  this  council,  an 
inquiry  was  instituted  into  everything  that  had  been  done  before. 
Bodoidd  and  Zacharias,i  who  meantime  had  been  restored  to  favor^ 
were  sent  to  Constantinople,  for  the  express  purpose  of  exposing  the 
wicked  arts,  which  had  been  resorted  to  in  the  earlier  proceedings 
against  Ignatius,  and  to  be  used  as  witnesses.^    True,  even  this  coun* 

done  80, — whether  from  the  character  and  i^vhi^av.    This,  as  Hanke  supposes,  re- 

oondnct  of  Photios  on  other  occasions,  we  fers  to  the  fact  and  manner  in  which  they 

might  expect  from  him  any  such  step  ?  had  protested  against  that  murder.    Bat, 

Ei^cially  is  it  to  be  noticed,  that  me  in  the  swollen  language  of  these  times,  we . 

mode  in  whioh  Photius  states  his  com-  can  hardly  interpret  "  blood"  as  referring 

plaints  before  this  emperor,  touching  the  to  a  real  murder,  but  must  refer  it  to  a 

persecutions  of  which  he  was  the  innocent  spiritual  one,  viz.  the  anathema  prononnc* 

victim,  contains  no  hint  of  any  such  cause  ed  on  Photius  by  the  council.    The  mean* 

of  them,  but  rather  seems  to  suppose  the  ing  is :  They  are  persecuted,  because  they 

contrary.     He  reminds  the  emperor  (ep.  did  not,  with  heart  and  mouth,  join  in  the 

97)  of  their  former  friendship,  of  the  many  anathema  pronounced  against  mm.    This, 

ties  by  whicii  he  was  bound  to  him ;  and  too,  is  in  better  harmony  with  the  context 

then  also,  that  the  emperor  hod  received  in  which  that  passage  occurs.    We  might, 

firom  his  hands  Uie  holy  eucharist,  6ti  rale  with  more  probability,  discover  a  secret 

ilfuripaig  x^P^^  irpooidv  ruv  ippucruv  koI  allusion  of  this  kind  in  the  words  of  the 

AxpavTuv  fUreixec  uvarjipiuv.     IIow,  on  98th  letter  to  Basilius,  a  slight,  hint,  that 

the  supposition  of  tne  truth  of  that  story,  Photius  had  not  suffered  himself  to  be  in- 

eould  Photius  have  expressed  himself  in  duccd  to  present  the  eucharist  to  Basilius : 

this  manner,  without  immediately  taking  u^*  6pa  ^t'Xe  kuv  fii^  (3ovXeit  BaaiTiev  bri 

notice  of  the  fact,  and  justifying  himself  rd  freipua&ai  nei^eiv  uv^puirovc  oit  ftovov 

on  Ms  ground^  that  it  was  just  because  he  oMkv  awriXei  npdc  rd  neiaai  ^edv,  aXXi 

had  excluded  the  emperor  from  the  Holy  koI  elc  Tolwavriov  KepirpeTrtTat.  (Thoo^ 

Supper,  that  he  had  drawn  down  on  him-  ho  succeeded  in  persuading  a  man  to  ad* 

lelr  the  emperor's  displeasure  1    In  gene-  mit  him  to  the  communion,  yet  he  could 

ral  he  assumes,  that  me  emperor  ha^  no  not  thereby  obtain  the  divine  forgireneas, 

cause  whatever  for  being  penoncUly  di5sa^  but  the  unworthy  partaking  of  tm  sacra- 

isfied  with  him.    M.  Huike,  it  is  true,  in  ment  would  only  redound  to  his  greater 

his  work  De  Byaantinarum  rerum  Scrip-  guilt  in  the  sight  of  God.)  Koi  rdv  ddtuf 

toribus  Graeds,  thinks  he  has  discovered  a  bvrav^a  irparropivov  ftaXXop  ieriv  kKtU 

secret  intimation  that  such  was  the  cause  i9ev  ^  fravrepopoc  SUtf  Kptrrfc     But,  ao> 

of  the  persecution  against  Photius,  in  a  cording  to  the  connection,  these  wordii 

letter  of  his  (ep.  118.  f.  160.  ed.  Montacut),  perhaps,  refer  rather  to  tiie  emperor's  per* 

where  ho  gives  the  following  as  the  reason  secutions  of  Photius  himself. 

of  the  imperial  anger  a^nst  the  faithful,  >  S«b  above,  p.  562. 

i.e.  the  adherents  of  Photius:  6»^  uv  >  See   Concit.  VUI.   act   Hardnin.   t 

oifMTuiv  Ko&iipdf  Moi  yXuaaoiQ  koI  yvoft^c-  1095. 

48* 
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oil  was  not  exempt  from  the  common  faults  of  the  Greek  diudi 
assemblies  ;  but  at  least  matters  were  conducted  after  a  more  deeent 
&shion  than  they  seem  to  have  been  at  the  last  councQ  of  Constaiifr 
nople.  Yet  the  same  scenes  were  here  in  ereat  part  repeated  orer 
again,  of  faithless  tergiversation,  of  disregard  to  sacred  pomkes  and 
oaths,  in  a  word,  all  the  superficial  conversions  of  a  pohtioal  revohi- 
tion.  Many  of  die  bishops  and  clergy,  who,  during  the  former  reigUi 
had  attached  themselves  to  Photius,  appeared  before  the  coundl,  a^ 
with  abusive  language  towards  Photius,  declared  that  they  had  been 
compelled  by  fear  to  act  contrary  to  their  convictions.  They  testified 
their  repentance,  submitted  to  penance,^  and  then  pardon  was  granted 
to  them.  The  bishops  who  declared  their  repentimce  were  peimitted 
at  once  to  resume  their  episcopal  insigma,^  and  to  take  their  seats  ia 
the  assembly.  The  priests  were  to  be  suspended  from  their  {auctions, 
until  the  term  of  their  penance  had  expired.3  Tet  there  were  some 
few  bishops  of  the  number  consecrated  by  Photius,  not  quite  meaa 
enough  to  abandon  him  in  misfortune,  who  ventured  to  appear  be&vd 
the  assembled  council  to  defend  his  cause  against  the  emperor  and  the 
Boman  legates,  and  who  chose  rather  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  d^ 
posed  and  condemned,  than  to  abandon  their  friend.  Archbishop 
Zacharias  of  Chalcedon,  who  had  been  appomted  to  that  staticm  bj 
Photius,  declared  in  the  name  of  his  party,  that  even  the  decisioii  i 
the  patriarchs  could  avail  nothing  agsdnst  ^e  eccledastical  laws.  If 
the  patriarchs  decided  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  church,  they  oo^ 
not  to  be  followed.^  And  he  cited  examples,  remarking  that  he  ceroid 
4;ite  still  others,  to  show  that  decisions  of  the  Boman  Uahops  had  been 
rejected,  as  contradictory  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws.  He  nioreoTer 
defended  the  validity  of  Photius'  election,  when  a  layman,  by  Ma 
examples.^  John,  bishop  of  Heraclea^^  when  the  question  was  put  to 
the  bishops  of  Photius'  party,  whether  they  condemned  Photius,  and 
acknowledged  Ignatius  as  patriarch,  exclaimed :  ^^  He  himself  is  ooii* 
demned,  who  condemns  his  patriarch."  Photius  behaved  with  dig' 
nity.  Being  called  upon^  to  appear  before  the  council,  and  answer 
for  himself,  he  declared  that  he  was  resolved  to  be  silent,  quoting  Ps. 
89:  1,  "  I  will  keep  my  mouth  with  a  bridle  while  the  wicked  is 
before  me."    He  appeared  finally  in  the  fifth  action  of  Uie  coundli 


'  Certain  abstinences,  prostrations,  the  '  Hardnin.  Y.  f.  1035.    Nicetai  ex| 

recitation  of  a  certain  number  of  forms  of  es  himself  dissatisfied  with  tfaia  —  as  iC 

prajer  till  the  next  Christmas,  were  im-  seemed  to  him  —  excessiTe  gradeness  cf 

posed  on  them.  the  council,  and  finds  in  it  uie  groaad  cf 

*  An  example  of  that  mawkish  plav  on  the  renewed  evils  at  a  later  period;  te 

sacred  language,  truly  calcolated  to  dese-  men  who  found  repen^aaoe  ao  easy,  aii 

ciate  what  is  most  holy,  which  the  sancti-  atiU  retained  their  offices,  would  be  ittj 

monious  cant,  growing  out  of  the  debasing  sure,  in  a  change  of  drcamslaneei,  to  plij 

spirit  of  insincerity  in  the  Greek  church,  their  old  tricks  over  again, 

at  that  time  indulged  in,  is  furnished  by  *  Oi  tcavcvec  ^;|^ovai  koZ  tup  mnpcsp* 

the  ^triarch  Ignatius,  who,  in  restoring  x^t  ^^  7^*^  ^^^  ^^  luxywuv  voMvmvy  s^ 

the  ufto^opiov  to  Theodore  of  Caria,  one  aroixovfuv  airrotc* 

of  Photius*  bishops,  addressed  him  as  fol-  *  Act  YL  f.  1058. 

lows :  *'  Behold,  thou  art  become  sound:  '  In  the  seventh  action,  VL  f.  10€6. 

tin   no   more,   lest   a  worse   evil    befal  ^  Not  by  ecclcsiattki  lent  tP  hiM,  Iwt  If 

thee ! "  kymen. 
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declaring  that  he  did  it  not  yoluntarily,  but  tinder  constraint.  Sat  he 
persisted  even  then  in  his  silence  ;  and  when  called  upon  to  say,  what 
he  had  to  ofier  in  jostificaticm  of  himself^  replied :  "  My  jusfificalion  is 
not  in  this  world."  It  was  in  yain  he  was  allowed  a  time  for  refleo- 
tion ;  in  vain  he  was  agidn  bron^t  before  the  council  in  the  seyenfli 
action  ;  he  remained  firm  to  the  end. 

Moreover  those  of  the  lugher  and  lower  class,  who  at  the  last  synod 
had  appeared  as  witnesses  against  Ignatius,  and  affirmed  on  their  oatiiy 
that  he  had  attained  to  his  office,  not  by  regular  election,  but  by 
means  of  the  secular  power,  were  heard  again,  and  now  declared  theit 
former  testimony  to  be  fiadse.  Theodore,  the  protospatharius,i  said  he 
was  forced  to  swear  by  fear  of  the  emperor;  ho  could  not  do  other- 
wise than  as  he  was  bidden ;  but  he  had  confessed  his  sin  to  a  monk 
(a  Styiite)  who  had  passed  forty  years  on  a  pillar,  and  submitted  to 
tiie  penance  prescribed  by  him,  wUch  he  had  been  observing  to  the 
present  time.  A  like  declaration  was  made  by  the  consul  Leo,  and  he 
was  ready  to  submit  to  all  the  decisions  of  the  synod.  Only  in  the 
anathema  pronounced  on  Photius  he  thought  he  could  not  concur,  be- 
cause the  anathema  could  only  touch  false  teachers,  and  Photius  was 
an  orthodox  man.  But  the  representatives  of  the  patriarchs  seud  that 
no  false  doctrine  could  be  worse  than  the  actions  of  Photius ;  where- 
upon he  submitted  in  this  point  also  to  the  judgment  of  the  synod. 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  emphasis  and  solemnity^  with  which  the 
anathema  was  pronounced  by  the  whole  assembly  against  Photius,  he 
still  felt  strong  enough  to  defy  HiBi  terrible  word  —  a  word  lightly  used 
in  the  Greek  church  under  every  change  of  court  parties,  and  which, 
within  the  course  of  a  few  years,  had  been  applied  in  the  most  oppo- 
nte  cases.  By  the  true  account  winch  Photius  ^ves  in  his  letters  of 
the  use  made  of  the  anathema  in  the  Oreek  church,^  he  at  the  same 
time  condemns  himself.  In  his  misfortunes,  Photius  evinces  greater 
dignity,  than  in  his  prosperity.  Separated  from  the  society  of  hb 
friends,  no  clergyman  or  monk  being  permitted  to  come  near  him,  to 
pray  or  to  sing  with  him,  he  saw  no  one  but  his  keepers.     He  was 

'  See  p.  559.  **  What  can  be  more  sacred  — it  was  said  — > 

*  If  we  may  credit  the  report  of  Nicetas,  the  sentence  against  him  was  subscribed 

the  members  of  tliis  council  were  so  far  with  the  very  blood  of  Christ." 

carried  away  by  their  blind  passions,  that  '  He  says,  cp.  113,  that  though  a  long 

to  give  the  more  solemnity  to  the  sentence  time  before  a  sjmod  had  pronounced  the 

of  deposition  and  of  condemnation  pro-  anathema  on  him,  on  his  father  and  on  his 

nounced  on  Photius,  they  dipped  the  pen  uncle  (see  above  p.  558)  yet  contrary  to  hia 

with  which  they  subscribed  it,  not  onl^  in  own  will  he  had  been  made  patriarch;  — 

ink,  but  in   the  wine  of  the  euchanst;  and  so  now  those  who  in  like  manner  de- 

oh  rlfiXift  ry  fUXsvi  rd  x^^P^VP^^  iroiovfiS'  spised  the  commandments  of  the  Lord, 

volt  uXXd,  rd  ^iKctSicrarov  uc  T(f>  eldSruv  might  anathematise  him.    And  in  ep.  115, 

iuciJKoa  diaiSepcuovfuvov,  xal  iv  ahr^  roH  he  says  concerning  the  manner  in  which 

auT^po^  T(f}  aifiart  /Ja^rrwrff  rdv  xaXaftov.  the  anathema  was  employed :  Td  ^piKrHv 

L  c.  V.  f.  987.    But  this,  notwithstanding  Uelvo  Wf  fiv^ottc  «a^  naiyvia  fieTaTriimtKtf 

tiie  evidence  adduced  by  Nicetas,  which  we  piaXXov  6i  toIc  tiat^em  koI  alperdv  irap«- 

must  say  is  very  weak,  may  be  a  mere  fa-  (fKevatrrat,    An  unjust  anathema,  be  said, 

ble,  dictated  by  the  strong  interest  which  fell  on  the  person  who  pronounced  It,  and 

was  felt  to  make  this  sentence  on  Photius  honored  him  on  whom  it  was  wrongly  pro- 

an  irreversible  one,  and  to  deter  all  men  nounced. 
forever  after  from  espoosing  hit  ptr^. 
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aok  Ubirty  days,  without  being  allowed  to  see  a  phjmcian ; — and  what 
to  him  was  the  most  terrible  punishment  of  aU,  he  was  deprived  oi  his 
beoks.^  Tet  his  constancy  was  not  overcome ;  he  contented  himself 
with  simply  representing  to  those  in  power  tiie  iigustice  and  unneces- 
sary rigor  of  their  proceedings. 

^  Thus  the  first  schism,  the  schism  which  had  grown  out  of  the  quaiv 
vel  between  Photius  and  Nicholas,  was  healed ;  but  the  more  inward 
atitagonism  between  the  two  churches,  which  had  once  found  vent  by 
means  of  that  schism  excited  from  without,  still  endured,  thou^  for 
ilie  present  it  did  not  openly  break  out.  And  another  cause  of  the 
quarrel,  a  cause  which  had  not  been  removed,  threatened  once  more 
to  destroy  the  fellowship  between  the  two  churches,  which  had  but  re- 
cently been  restored,  —  the  contested  question,  whether  Bulgaria 
diould  belong  to  the  province  of  the  Latin  or  of  the  Greek  church. 
As  we  have  said  on  a  former  page,  the  Greek  church,  during  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Basilius  the  Macedonian,  succeeded  in  reestab- 
lishing their  influence  among  the  Bulgarians.  The  Bulgarian  church 
obtained  their  bishops  from  Constantinople;  and  as  Ignatius  paid  no 
regard  to  the  representations  of  pope  John  YIII,  the  rupture  tiireat- 
ened  to  become  converted  into  a  new  and  violent  division.  But  just 
as  the  way  wjis  prepared  for  this,  Ignatius  died,  A.  D.  878  ;  and  the 
very  thing  -which  under  other  circumstances  must  have  seemed  most 
dangerous  to  the  peace  between  the  two  churches  —  that  the  man  by 
whom  the  schism  was  first  occasioned,  should  prove  to  be  his  successwi 
served  to  biing  about  a  reunion  of  the  two  parties. 

The  emperor  Basilius,  a  patron  of  learning,  ever  entertmed  the 
highest  respect  for  Photius,  who  w^as  at  that  time  the  most  learned 
man  among  the  Greeks.  In  a  very  short  time,  tiierefore,  he  opened 
tiie  way  for  a  complete  reconciliation,  recalled  the  banished  man  to 
Constantinople,  showed  him  special  favor,  and  made  him  teacher  of 
hb  son.^    It  may  be  said  to  the  honor  of  both  Ignatius  and  PhotiuS) 

1  See  ep.  85,  97,  114.    Each  of  the  ec-  grandfather  Basilms  (c.44),  that  the  latter, 

desiastical  and  political  parties  in  Constan-  althoagh  he  removed  Fhotias  from  his  ftae 

tinople,  was  accustomed  to  interpret  an  tion  on  jnst  grounds,  yet  never  ceased  to 

oartnquAke,  though  no  unfreauent  occur-  show  kindness  to  him,  is  certainlj  proved 

rence  there,  as  a  sign  of  the  ainne  anger  to  be  without  foundation  bj  tiie  above  ci* 

on  account  of  some  iiarticular  thing,  which  ted  passoges  from  Photius*  letters ;  but  it 

they  determined  to  be  this  or  that,  accord-  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  these  pa»- 

ing  to  their  own  interests  or  passions,  and  sages  to  suppose,  that  Photins'  reUtioa 

1^  last  was  ever  regarded  as  more  terrible  to  the  emperor  was  at  a  later  period  sndi 

than  any  which  had  preceded.    Now  as  an  as  that  historian  describes.    And  that  thit 

earthqual^  which  followed  the  deposition  was  really  so,  is  corroborated  by  the  testi* 

of  Ignatius  (see  Nicetas,  f.  975, 1.  c)  had  mony  of  Photius  himself,  where  he  giTfti 

been  interpreted  by  his  party  conformably  his  statement  of  the  whole  matter  in  tbo 

to  their  interest,  so  now  again  an  earth<make  second  action  of  the  synod  of  Constanti- 

Which  occurred  after  the  deposition  of  rho-  nople  of  the  year  879.    Harduin.  VI.  P.  L 

tins,  was  interpreted  by  his  party  in  their  f.  255.    He  here  calls  the  council  to  wit- 

fiftvor.    See  Phot.  ep.  101.    But  he  himself  ness,  that  he  submitted  to  his  fate — and  it 

did  tiot  fall  in  with  this — he  did  not  attach  is  evident  that  he  did  so  from  his  letters— 

to  much  importance  to  himself  personally,  Uiat  he  showed  no  solicitude  to  recover  the 

nor  did  he  wish  to  triumph  where  so  many  patriarchal  dignity,  resorted  to  no  machinar 

Others  suffered  who  were  entitled  to  his  uons  with  a  view  to  repossess  himself  of 

sympathy.  what  he  had  lost,  but  that  the  emperor,  of 

'  The  remark  of  Constantine  Porphyro-  his  own  good  pleasure,  had  recaltod  hSm 

genita,  in  his  account  of  the  life  of  hia  fiom  baHiBhmeat:  taU  fuyakf  dt(t/^i  th^ 
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ibat  they  were  not  earned  away  with  the  passions  of  their  respective 
partizans,  but  became  heartily  reconciled  to  each  other.  Photius  re- 
pelled every  proposition  by  which  he  was  invited  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  party  agdnst  Ignatius,  and  Ignatius  ]iras  a  stranger  to  aU 
suspicion  against  Photius.  They  lived  together  on  the  most  friendly 
terms,  and  Photius  manifested  an  amiable  sympathy  for  Ignatius  in  his 
last  sickness.!  Ignatius,  when  dying,  commended  his  rival  to  the  fSft- 
vor  of  his  friends. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  might  naturally  occur  to  the  emperor,- 
that  it  would  be  good  policy  to  restore  Photius  to  the  office  he  had 
once  held.  The  peaceably  disposed  man  who  had  maintamed  such 
friendly  relations  with  his  rival  might  prove  the  fittest  instrument  for 
effecting  a  radical  healing  of  the  division,  and  a  perfect  reconciliation 
between  the  two  parties.  But  a  difficulty  stood  in  the  way ;  for  it  was 
to  the  emperor's  interest,  that  no  new  schism  should  be  suffered  to 
spring  up  betwixt  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  church ;  nor  was  it  possible 
indeed  without  the  concurrence  of  the  pope  to  restore  peace  within  the 
Greek  church  itself  with  a  sure  prospect  of  permanent  success.  For 
though  the  tone  of  the  court  at  Constantinople  always  had  an  influence 
on  the  ecclesiastical  parties,  and  though  by  the  preceding  reconciliation 
between  the  two  heads  of  the  parties  and  by  the  death  of  Ignatius  the 
most  important  cause  of  the  division  had  been  removed,  yet  there  still 
remained  in  the  party  of  Ignatius  a  number  of  fanatics^  zealots,  who 
clung  to  the  decisions  of  the  late  general  council,  to  subscriptions  widi 
which  they  could  not  so  easily  trifle  as  others,  and  to  the  authority  of 
tiie  cathedra  Petri.*  For  the  purpose  of  removing  out  of  the  way, 
therefore,  every  obstacle  to  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  of  depriving 
those  who  were  opposed  to  it  of  every  subterfuge,  the  emperor  and  the 
patriarch  applied  to  pope  John  YIII,  and  endeavored  to  procure  his 
cooperation  for  the  assembling  of  a  council  at  Constantinople,  by  which 
the  decrees  of  tiie  former  council  might  be  annulled.  Isow  the  pope 
would  readily  foresee,  that  in  case  he  refused  his  consent,  the  emperor 
would  effect  his  purpose  tvithout  him,  and  hU  own  voice  would  appear 
to  be  powerless.  If  on  the  other  hand,  he  expressed  himself  in  accord- 
ance vrith  the  wishes  of  the  emperor,  he  might  hope,  that  inasmuch  as 

evh/Keiv  etc  rifv  iroXiv,     The  agreement  neiadfit^a  Koi  oiic  &v  i^apvi^eitifuv  rOi* 

between  Photins  and  Constantine  Porphy-  Ttjv  itotL 

rogenita  safficiently  refates  the  partial  and       '  One  of  the  friends  of  Photins,  Zachai* 

fiibnlous  report  of  the  passionate  Nicetas,  rias  archbishop  of  Chalcedon,  said  befom 

and  serves  also  to  corrooorate  the  genuine-  the  B;pod  at  Constantinople  presently  to  be 

ness  of  the  transactions  of  this  coancil,  dif-  mentioned,  that  the  motto  of  the  promoters 

pnted  bj  Leo  Allatias.  of  the  schism  was :  6n  if  tCw  Vi^ftaiuv  ^* 

^  We  here  follow  the  abore  mentioned  KXtjaia  airtJi  (iovXerai.  Hardain.  VI.  P.  L 

statement  of  Photins  himself,  which  in  its  f.  224.    Another  said,  that  had  it  not  been 

whole  tone  bears  the  marks  of  credibility,  for  the  snbscription,  the  x'^^oyP^^f^  ^J 

This  stntement  was  given  before  the  conn-  which  they  believed   themselves   bonndi 

dl,  where  the  presence  of  so  many  wit^  Photins  wonld  no  longer  have  a  sinele  op- 

nessc!)  wonld  prevent  him  from  saying  any-  ponent.    'AAA*  o^tu  TrapeoKtvaaev  6  fr6vir> 

thing  in  reference  to  the  point  in  question,  pd^^  Iva  rd  r^c  eipffvfjc  avfifioXov  6  aravpdc 

contrary  to  the  truth.    He  observes  with  vvv  roic  u^vearipoic  axavda^Anf  npofaatf 

regard  to  the  friendship  subsisting  between  yhijrai.    The  cross  appended  to  the  sij^iUh 

bim  and  Ignatius :  Uaxapi^ofiev  alrdv,  6ti  tores  of  the  bishops.  L  c.  f.  244. 
ftXiav  trpd^  airdv  trt  trtpi&vTQ  r^  0i^  iv- 
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the  material  interest  was  the  chief  thing  regarded  by  the  Greeks  j  there 
would  not  be  so  much  quarreling  about  the  farmy  which  in  this  affiur 
was  the  most  important  thing  for  the  interests  of  the  Romish  church ; 
and  there  would  be  no  thought  of  protesting  against  his  action,  when  he 
in^ted  that  his  sentences  which  in  this  case  would  turn  out  as  men 
would  have  it,  was  a  decision  of  the  controversy ;  —  a  thing  which  on 
other  occaffions  men  were  the  least  inclined  to  concede  at  Constantino- 
ple. And  he  nught  also  hope  to  advance  in  no  slight  meaAore  the  ma- 
terial interests  of  the  Roman  church,  especially  touching  the  eccleaas- 
tical  jurisdiction  over  Bulgaria,  by  cisdming  it  as  a  reward  for  his  co- 
operation in  furthering  the  emperor's  designs ;  —  a  thing  which  would 
never  have  been  conceded  to  him  under  other  circumstances. 

After  these  views  the  pope  acted.  He  insisted  upon  the  binding 
force  of  his  judicial  decision,  and  would  abate  nothing  from  the  autho^ 
ity  of  his  predecessor.  He  assumes  it  as  an  established  pomt  in  Ids 
letter  to  the  emperor,  that  Photius  had  att^ed  to  his  office  in  an  in- 
formal manner ;  but  he  attributed  to  himself  y  as  the  successor  of  Si 
Peter,  a  plenary  power,  which,  from  a  regard  to  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, on  account  of  the  general  longing  after  Photius,  and  for  the 
promotion  of  the  peace  of  the  church,  he  would  now  exert,  to  adjust 
the  informality  by  his  supreme  decision,  and  accord  a  dispensation  from 
the  rule  of  ecclesiastical  law.  By  virtue  of  the  power  belon^g  to  him 
of  binding  and  loosing,  he  pronounced  Photius  and  his  friends  discharg- 
ed from  sJl  the  ecclesiastical  penalties,  to  which  they  were  liable  by  the 
former  decisions.  But  he  assumes  in  so  doing,  that  Photius  will  ac- 
knowledge it  as  a  deed  of  grace,  and  beg  for  mercy  before  the  assem- 
bled synod.^  At  the  same  time,  he  established  it  as  a  fixed  role,  that 
for  the  future  no  layman,  no  person  in  a  secular  office,  but  only  mon- 
bers  of  the  Constantinopolitan  clerus,  should  be  elevated  to  the  pa- 
triarchal dignity.  He  forthermore  made  it  an  express  condition  of  m 
recognition  of  Photius  as  patriarch,  that  he  should  renounce  all  claims 
to  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Bulgaria.^  In  the  official  instructionSi 
which  the  pope  drew  up  for  the  use  of  his  legates,  and  which  were  de- 
signed to  preserve  them  from  such  &lse  steps,  as  the  earlier  legates 
of  pope  Nicholas  had  been  guilty  of,3  he  made  the  same  points  valid. 
He  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  on  no  account  to  be  ^ven  up,  that  Pho- 
tius should  be  indebted  solely  to  the  pope's  decision  for  the  validity  of 
his  election  to  the  patriarchal  dignity.  And  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  popes  sent  the  pall  to  all  archbi^ops  of  the  Western  church,  so  lus 
le^tes  should  in  the  presence  of  the  council  give  to  Photius  the 
insignia  of  his  episcopal  dignity,  and  thus  invest  him  with  his  of^ 
fice.4 

*  He  says  expressly:  Eandem  Photiam  ^The  first  of  the  legaiM  preeented  t» 
latisfaciendo,  misericordiam  coram  synodo  him,  before  the  assembled  council,  in  the 
qiiaerendo  consaccrdotcm  recipimos.  name  of  the  pope,  and  as  a  sign  th^t  the 

'  The  letter  in  its  genuine,  original  form  hitter  acknowledged  him  as  patziarch,  a 

ii  published  by  Baronins,  at  the  year  879,  aroXij  upxiepariKq,  a  ofto^optow,  a  onxsp^, 

N.  7.  Hardain.  V.  f.  1165.  a  fe^iov,  and  sandals.  HaHlnin.  Vt  L 

*  Which  commonitorinm  has  been  pub-  f.  228.  That  sudi  a  transaction  of  the  p^ 
Bshed  by  Baronios,  at  the  year  879,  N.  47.  pal  legates  should  be  represented  as  hanw 
Blndnin.  CondL  VI.  L  f.  908.  taken  place  at  the  coniidl,  akng  with  Mff 
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To  constitute  an  ecumenical  council  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  Greek  church,  it  waa  necessary  that  not  only  the  Roman  bishop, 
but  also  the  two  or  three  other  patriarchs  should  be  represented.^  But 
a  council  of  tliis  sort  could  not  easily  be  convened  under  the  existing 
circumstances,  because  the  three  other  patriarchs  lived  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Saracens,  and  any  intercourse  of  their  envoys  with  the 
Greek  empire,  would  inevitably  expose  the  persons  who  might  consent 
to  undertake  such  a  business  as  well  as  all  the  Christians  of  those  dis* 
tricts  to  great  peril.^  As  an  expedient  to  supply  this  deficiency,  it 
had  been  contrived,  even  as  early  as  the  second  Kicene  council,  that 
certain  persons  should  be  appointed  to  play  the  part  of  envoys  from  the 
other  patriarchs ;  and  it  almost  seems  as  if  this  sham  had  among  the 
Greeks  become  one  of  the  customary  forms  to  be  observed  in  the  con- 
vention of  aU  general  councils.  In  the  general  council  held  by  Pho- 
tius  at  Constantinople  in  867,  there  were  persons  present  who  played 
the  part  of  plenipotentiaries  and  representatives  of  the  three  other  pa* 
triarchs.  But  at  the  church  assembly  held  by  Ignatius  in  869  at  Coii- 
atantinople,  it  came  out  that  the  whole  embassy  had  been  a  fraudulent 
trick ;  tiiat  the  pretended  envoys  were  perhaps  foreign  merchants,  who 
brought  and  presented  forged  crcdentials.3  But  tibis  new  council  of 
869  represented  itself  as  one  which,  being  held  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  collective  patriarchs,  fully  came  up  to  the  requisitions  of  an  ecu- 
menical council ;  tiie  ecclesiastics  Elias  and  Thomas  appeared  as  pleni- 
potentiaries of  those  patriarchs  and  presented  their  letters.  But  a 
very  short  time  after  the  breaking  up  of  this  council,  the  deposed  Pho- 
tius  in  one  of  his  letters  declared  that  an  imheard  of  and  unprecedent- 
ed thing  had  happened — not  unprecedented  among  the  Greeks  if  the 
above  remarks  are  true  —  that  Ishmaelite  agents  and  servants  should 
be  set  up  as  plenipotentiaries  of  the  patriarchs.^  And  there  actually 
appeared  at  the  church  assembly  held  at  Constantinople  in  879,  dele- 
gates with  letters  from  the  patriarchs,  which  unhesitatmgly  pronounced 
everything  that  had  been  before  transacted  under  their  name  to  be  a 
base  fiction,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  pretended  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  patriarclis  were  nothing  more  nor  less  tiian  agents  from  the  Sara- 
cens of  those  districts,  sent  on  the  business  of  redeeming  captives.^ 

If  such  base  cheats  were  tolerated  at  these  councils  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  some-  object  which  was  thought  desirable,  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  advantage  was  taken  of  tiie  slight  knowledge 

ral  other  things,  which  could  not  have  hecn  ^  See  Vol.  III.  p.  228. 

invented  by  persons  devoted  to  the  interest  *  Sec  Vol.  III.  p.  228. 

of  the  Greek  church,  is  surely  an  evidence  '  The  earlier  rorroTfjpijTal  are  now  meii- 

in  favor  of  the  genuineness  of  the  acts  of  tionc<l  as  rl/evdoToiroTjfpfiTdl,  See  Hardoin. 

this  council,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  maj  Concil.  T.  V.  f.  1036,  particularly  act.  VII. 

be  remarked  in  ^iicral,  that  those  acts  con*  f.  876  and  1087.    The  imperial  commlsaaxj 

tain  a  great  dcul  drawn  immediately  from  expresses  here  the  result  of  the  invcstigft- 

tbe  Byzantine  life  and  manners,  and  tois  too  tion:  6  Curiae  uveTrXaaev,  oc  f/^eXe,  ml 

characteristically  marked,  to  be  possibly  Toiic  Xoyovc  koI  rtl  irpoeuira.    The  qnestiaa 

conceived  as  Iteing  mere  fiction.    The  cor-  arises,  to  be  sure,  whether  Photina*  iffts 

respondcnce  of  these  acts  with  the  pope's  really  the  guilty  peraon  ? 

letters  serves  ahio  to  confirm  their  genmne-  ^  See  ep.  118. 

nesi.  *  Hardoin.  VL  L  £  29a                      ^ 
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possessed  by  the  Latins  of  the  Greek  langaage,^  and  that  sach  a  torn 
If  as  ^ven  to  the  pope's  letter  in  the  Greek  traiislation  as  to  make  it 
seem  more  favorable  to  the  mterests  of  Photius,  and  to  the  indepen* 
dence  of  the  Greek  church.* 

The  council  which  met  at  Constantinople  in  879  certainly  did  not 
proceed  according  to  the  principles  expressed  by  the  pope  in  his  letter. 
It  paid  him  much  honor  and  respect ;  and  a  great  deal  was  allowed  to 
pass,  which  he  had  said  respecting  the  authority  of  the  Roman  church, 
these  things  not  being  taken  in  so  literal  a  sense ;  but  in  essen&ds 
they  did  not  yield  him  an  inch.  Photius  was  not  going  to  wait  to  be 
placed  in  the  patriarchal  office  by  the  papal  legates ;  he  considered 
himself  from  the  first  the  lawful  patriarch.  The  papal  legates  who  on 
this  point  stuck  closely  to  their  instructions,  continually  reiterated,  tiiat 
Photius  had  been  made  lavrfid  patriarch  by  the  decision  of  the  pope; 
and  they  called  him  to  account  for  having  assumed  the  patriarchal  offiee 
before  their  arrival.  But  it  was  replied  to  them,  that  Photius  was  al> 
ready  recognized  as  lawful  patriarch  long  before  thft  papal  decision, 
that  he  had  been  called  to  this  office  by  the  will  of  the  emperor,  the 
unanimous  choice  of  the  community,  and  the  consent  of  the  three  jat 
triarchs ;  that  the  bishops  of  the  East,  being  eye-witnesses  of  the  wfa(de 
transaction,  were  better  able  to  judge,  than  the  pope  who  was  so  dis- 
tant.3  They  were  told,  that  their  embassy,  instead  of  being  intended 
to  restore  Photius  to  his  patriarchal  dignity,  was  rather  designed  to  r^ 
trieve  the  honor  of  the  Roman  church  herself,  and  to  clear  her  from 
the  suspicion  of  having  promoted  a  schism  of  the  church.**  The  pope, 
it  is  true,  had  by  virtue  of  his  plenary  authority  taken  away  from  the 
decrees  of  the  synods  held  at  Rome  and  Constantinople  their  binding 
power  for  the  fiiture,  but  by  this  process  the  authority  of  these  synods 
m  itself  considered,  was  by  no  means  impaired.  But  it  was  contraj 
surely  to  the  intention  of  the  pope,  as  well  as  irreconcilable  with  tiM 
papal  authority,  that  the  anathema  should  be  pronounced  on  those  two 
synods.* 

'  A  protospatharins  performed  the  part  as  the  work  of  odious  intrignes,  in  wiadk 

of  interpreter.    It  was  said  by  the  first  of  the  church  of  Rome  had  no  share;  and 

the  Roman  legates :  iid,  AiovTo^  iSaai?uKov  everything  done  at  the  carUer  sjoudi  ii 

frpuTO<nra&apiov  xal  epfi7fveo>^  6Le?MXijaev  conaemned. 

oih-uc.  Haiduin.  VI.  I.  f.  231.  '  See  Harduin.  YL  f.  224,  242  and  254. 

'  This  is  plain  from  comparing  the  letter  Bishop  Procopius  of  Caesarea  in  Cappado* 

in  the  form  m  which  it  was  read  before  the  cia  says,  f.  243 :  ol  iyyi^ovre^  rolg  rpu^^w- 

conncil  (sec  Harduin.  V.  f.  1171)  with  the  tfi  rdv  noft^ripo  fiuXkov  avruv  ri^  Upi» 

original  form,  in  wtiich  it  has  been  publish-  fieiav  kiritfravrai^  and  then  with  a  disgust- 

ed  DvBaronius  from  a  codex  Yaticanns.  ing  application  of  the  words  of  St.  John: 

At  the  same  time,  wc  should  not,  with  Ba-  xal  uv  al  x^^P^C  ^V^i/Aa^ffov  jcoi  ol  o^do>U 

ronius,  rate  this  fraud  too  highly.    Had  the  fiol  iupoKaaiv  ruv  ig  uko^c  'Hfv  }Tw<riv  m* 

letter  been  altered  so  as  entirely  to  meet  pa?Mfip(tv6vruv. 

the  interest  of  the  Greek  church,  much  «  See  foL  223. 

more  most  have  been  wholly  omitted,  or  *  It  is  tme,  the  allegation,  that  this  whob 

altered.    But  the  fact  is,  that  all  the  reqni-  commonitorinm  of  uc  papal  legates,  •• 

titions  of  the  pope  with  regard  to  Photius  found  in  the  acts  of  the  conncil  (Hardiii& 

•ccnr  in  the  Greek  translation,  though  in  a  VI.  I.  f.  294)  is  interpolated  or  corrapte^ 

n&ilder  form.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  is  unfoundea ;  for  it  is  impoj^ible  to  see  ii 

translation  alone  contains  all  tliat  is  said  in  what  way  its  introduction  could  pronoM 

praise  of  Photius,  while  whatever  had  be-  the  interest  of  the  Greek  chorcfa,  wMt 

ion  been  done  against  him  is  represented  many  things  occur  in  it,  which  stand  in  41* 
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The  legates  acted  up  to  their  instructions  also  in  another  respect 
They  repeatedly  brought  forward  the  demand  of  the  pope  in  regard  to 
the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Bulgaria ;  but  repellent,  or  in  the  milder 
phraseology  of  the  Greeks,  evasive  answers  were  always  given  by  the 
bishops  of  the  council.  ^'  This  aSSsur — said  they  —  does  not  pertain 
to  us  —  to  determine  the  boundaries  of  dioceses  is  a  matter  which  be- 
longs to  the  emperor.  When  the  provinces  of  the  several  patriarchs 
should  be  reunited  under  the  dominion  of  the  emperor,  then  mutual 
concessions  could  be  made  touching  the  boundaries  of  these  provinces, 
80  far  as  the  ecclesiastical  laws  penmtted."  Photius  himself  gave  &ir 
words  to  tiie  pope.  He  said  if  it  depended  on  him,  he  would  willin^y 
g^ve  up  even  more  than  the  pope  required ;  for  charity  seeketh  not  her 
own.  In  truth,  what  was  there  to  be  giuned  by  the  enlargement  of 
one's  diocese,  except  new  cares  and  labors !  ^  Again,  the  pope's  de- 
mand, that  a  law  should  be  passed,  forbidding  any  layman,  after  the 
death  of  Photius,  to  be  elevated  to  the  patriarchal  dignity,  was  not 
complied  with.  The  older  examples  were  once  more  appealed  to-r-it 
was  said  that  every  church,  as  the  Roman,  so  also  the  church  of  Gon- 
Btantinople,  has  its  own  peculiar  and  traditional  customs,  by  which  the 
letter  of  the  law  must  be  interpreted.^  On  tins  occasion  many  of  the 
bishops  declared  in  a  noticeable  manner  against  the  idea  of  a  separate 
and  fixed  caste  of  priests,  and  against  the  too  sharply  marked  cQstinc- 
tion  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity«  "  Of  what  advantage  is  it  — 
Bud  Procopius,  archbishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia — for  a  person 
to  be  a  clergyman  or  a  monk  who  leads  a  life  inconsistent  with  his 
calling  ?  And  if  on  the  other  hand,  a  layman  fiuthfolly  follows  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  by  his  works  shows  himself  worthy  of  the 
priestly  or  episcopal  office,  with  what  propriety  can  the  natural  form 
and  cut  of  his  hair  (the  absence  of  the  tonsure)  be  conadered  a  hin- 
drance to  his  engaging  in  it?"^  —  and  the  delegates  of  the  other  pa* 
triarchs  declared,  '^  that  Christ  had  not  come  down  to  earth  merely  for 
the  clergy's  sake ;  nor  had  he  set  before  that  order  alone  the  rewards 
of  virtue,  but  before  the  collective  body  of  Christians."*  In  the  sixth 
session  of  this  council,  the  old  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  creed  was, 
according  to  the  usual  practice  at  general  church  assemblies,  repub- 
lished as  the  common  witness  of  the  faith,  with  express  rejection  of 
every  change  of  the  symbol  whereby  anything  was  taken  from  it  or 
added  to  it, — in  allusion  doubtless  to  the  additional  clause  definmg 
the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit. 

It  is  evident  from  aU  this,  that  this  council  had  made  use  of  the 
pope  as  their  instrument,  and  acted  in  an  entirely  different  sense  from 

rcct  contradiction  with  the  interests  and  '  To  t^og  aird  iKav6v  i<m  vikov  rdv  «(»• 

principles  of  the  Greek  chnrdi.    But  the  vova,  on  which  principle,  indeed,  eveiy 

passage  in  the  tenth  chapter,  which  treats  abase  might  be  defended, 

of  the  overthrowing  of  the  decrees  of  those  '  F.  283 :  ri  di  iariv  iftnoidv  ^  rwv  rpi* 

two  synods,  may  doubtless  have  been  more  x^^  ^vaiKt^  nepipo^f  iiiv  h  r^  ray/iari, 

strongly  expressed  in  the  Greek  version,  rCtv  aqikov  l^era^ofievoc  KarH  rdc  eiayyt' 

than  the  sense  contained  in  the  original  Xucug  diard^etQ  voMTtvurtu. 

draft  required  or  permitted.  *  FoL  311. 
>  See  1.  c.  f.  251, 2Sd,  310,  etc. 
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what  he  intended.  Yet  it  cannot  be  sfdd  that  Photius  deceived  the 
pope,  for  even  in  his  letter  to  him  he  protested  against  Hie  poeitiOD 
assumed  by  the  latter,  that  Photius  was  to  be  indebted  solely  to  the  mercj 
of  the  church  for  the  recognition  of  the  validity  of  his  election  u 
patriarch.  He  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  and  the  council  acted  on 
the  same  principle,  that  the  patriarchal  dignity  belonged  to  him  of 
right,  and  that  as  he  was  not  conscious  of  having  done  wrong,  so  he 
stood  in  need  of  no  mercy.^ 

The  pope,  as  soon  as  he  received  the  letter  of  the  patriarch,  to- 
gether with  the  acts  of  this  council,  at  once  expressed  his  surprise  at 
finding  that  the  council  had,  in  various  particulars,  departed  nom  lus 
directions,  and  even  taken  the  liberty  to  alter  them.^  He  blamed  k 
Photius  his  want  of  humility ;  and  gave  him  to  understand  that  he 
could  recognize  him  as  a  brother,  only  in  case  he  shM)ed  his  conduct 
for  the  future  in  the  way  of  submission  to  the  Bomish  church.  In 
this  letter  to  Photius,  as  in  his  letter  to  the  emperor,  he  declared,  it 
is  true,  that  he  compassionately  (misericorditer)  adopted  what  had 
been  done  by  that  council  of  Constantinople,  in  reference  to  the  resto- 
ration of  the  patriarch  to  his  office  ;  yet  he  immediately  adds,  that  if 
his  legates  should  perchance  be  found  to  have  acted  in  that  synod  in 
a  way  contrary  to  the  instructions  they  had  received,  he  adopted  no 
such  decrees,  and  must  declare  them  null  and  void.^  He  thanked 
the  emperor,^  that  he  had  given  up  to  the  apostle  Peter,  as  was  ri^t, 
the  ecclesiastical  provuice  of  Bulgaria.  We  may  conjecture  that  tbe 
pope  had  here  attached  to  the  fine  phrases,  which  the  Greeks  were  so 
fond  of  employing  without  much  regard  to  their  import,  a  great  deil 
more  than  the  emperor  had  in  his  nund.  The  pope,  expressing  him- 
self in  the  manner  described,  had  even  at  this  time  sufficiently  inti- 
mated his  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  Photius,  and  of  the 
church  assembly  at  Constantinople.  His  only  reason  for  delaying,  at 
present,  to  make  use  of  stronger  language,  was,  as  he  had  explamed, 
that  he  wished  to  wait  and  see  how  Photius  would  act,  and  especially, 
as  we  may  believe,  to  see  whether  he  would  yield  or  not  in  the  affiur 
of  Bulgaria.  But  as  nothing  of  this  sort  was  done,  he  pronounced  on 
him  for  the  second  time,  probably  in  the  year  881,  the  sentence  of 
condemnation,*  and  the  schism  was  renewed. 

Yet  in  the  year  1886,  when  Photius  was,  in  consequence  of  pohtical 
charges,  again  deposed  and  banished  by  Basilius'  son  and  successtur, 
the  emperor  Leo  the  Pliilosopher,  and  the  Ignatian  party  once  more 
became   dominant,  the  latter  restored  the  old  connection  with  the 

'  That  he  had  written  to  the  pope  in  imns,  cnjus   studio  rel   ne^ecta  rariiti 

this  strain,  may  be  gathered  from  what  the  monstrentur. 

latter  8ay«.  in  his  answer  to  Photius,  ep.        '  Si  fortassc  nostri  legati  in  eadcm  sj- 

108.  Harduin.  VI.  L  f.  87 :   Subintulisti,  nodo   contra   a[>ostolicam    praeceptioaem 

quod  non  nisi  ab  iniqua  gerentibus  roiscri-  egcrint,  nos  nee  recipimos  nee  jndkamiii 

cordia  sit  quaerenda.  aJicnjns  cxistere  finnitatis. 

•  Kp.   108 :    Mirandnm  ralde  est,  cur        *  Ep.  109. 
multu,  quae  no«  statueramus,  aut  aliter        »  See  Mansi  Concil.  T.  xVlL  L  5J7. 
Jiabita,  aut  mntata  esse  noscantur,  et  nes- 
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popeS)  —  an  event,  however,  which  was  followed  by  only  transitory 
effects. 

In  all  cases  alike,  the  genuine  Christian  spirit  is  found,  wherever 
it  prevails,  to  remove  the  barriers  of  separating  human  ordinances,  and 
unite  men  on  the  one  common  foundation  of  the  Christian  life.  We  see 
this  finely  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  abbot  Nilus,  of  whose 
Ufe  and  labors  we  have  spoken  in  a  former  part  of  this  volume.  His 
character,  viewed  on  this  particular  side,  shows  us  that  he  was  a  true 
organ  of  this  spirit ;  and  how  much  he  contribute4  to  promote  it, 
is  evident  from  the  fistct,  that  he  was  respected  and  loved  bv  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Latm,  no  less  than  by  those  of  the  Greek  church.  In 
Italy,  he  was  received  with  reverence  by  the  abbot  and  monks  of  the 
abbey  of  Monte  Cassino,^  who  requested  him  to  celebrate  mass  in  their 
church  in  the  Greek  tongue,  that  God  might  be  all  in  all  (that  Crod 
might  be  worshipped  and  glorified  m  different  forms,  that  these  sepa* 
rating  diversities  of  form  might  be  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the  sjnrit 
of  devotion).  At  first  he  declined  accepting  of  this  testimony  of 
respect,  saying :  ^'  How  shall  we,  who  at  present  are  everywhere 
humbled  on  account  of  our  sins,  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange 
land  ?"  However,  he  yielded  to  their  importunity,  and  sung  a  song 
composed  by  himself,  in  praise  of  St.  Benedict.  The  conversation  of 
Ihe  monks  afterwards  turned  upon  the  existing  difference  between  the 
two  churches,  in  reference  to  fasting  on  the  Sabbath.  When  asked 
his  own  opinion  on  this  matter,  Nilus  replied,  in  the  words  of  the 
apostie  Paul :  ^^  Let  not  him  that  eateth,  despise  him  that  eateth  not ; 
and  let  not  him  which  eateth  not  judge  him  that  eateth,  for  (xod 
hath  received  both.  But  why  dost  thou  judge  thy  brother  ?  Whether 
we  therefore  eat,  or  whether  ye  fast,  let  us  do  all  to  the  glory  of  the 
Lord."  He  then  referred  to  the  examples  of  the  older  church- 
teachers,  which  seemed  to  be  in  &vor  of  the  Greek  custom ;  but 
added :  '^  We  will  not  contend,  however,  about  tlus ;  for  fasting 
cannot  injure  us ;  let  us  rather  say  with  the  apostie :  Meat  com- 
mendeth  us  not  to  Gtxl,  1  Corinth.  8:  8.  K  the  Jews  would  but 
hpnor  Christ  crucified  as  their  Lord,  I  should  take  no  offence  even 
ihough  they  fasted  on  Sunday."  Upon  this,  the  monks  ask^d  him : 
^^  K  he  did  not  think  it  a  sm,  then,  to  taai  on  the  holy  Sunday  ?" 
He  replied :  '^  Were  it  a  sin,  how  could  St.  Benedict  fast  on  Sunday, 
and  on  festival  days,  —  and  even  forget  the  festival  of  Easter  ? 
Hence  we  may  learn,  that  whatever  is  done  for  the  sake  of  Grod  is 
good,  and  not  to  be  rejected  ;  no,  not  even  the  slaying  of  a  man  -^ 
as  the  example  of  Phineas  teaches.  In  truth,  everything  depends  on 
the  temper  in  which  a  tlung  is  done.  And  so  -»  he  added  —  we  do 
right  not  to  fast  on  the  ^bbath,  in  opposition  to  the  Manichseans, 
who  reject  the  Old  Testament ;  and  you  are  bound  to  act  as  you  doy 
at  your  particular  point  of  view,  —  to  fiEist  on  this  day,  in  order  to 
punfy  your  souls  for  the  celebration  of  the  next  following  day,  conse- 
crated to  our  Lord^s  resurrection." 

*  See  the  above  mentioned  account  of  the  life  of  NQUi  c.  XL 
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In  iho  year  1024,  under  the  reign  of  the  Greek  emperor  BasQina 
n,  negotiations  passed  between  the  Greek  and  the  Roraish  churchy 
tiie  object  of  which  was,  to  induce  the  pope  to  renounce  the  primacy 
over  the  whole  church,  and  to  consent  that  the  patriarch  of  Constaih 
tinople  should  be  considered  on  a  level  with  himself ;  that,  as  head 
over  the  Greek  church,  a  chiurch  following  her  own  laws,  he  shoold  be 
so  far  considered  an  im<SKono<^  oixou/4^»rxos^  This  proposition  stood  in 
contradiction  with  the  principles  of  the  Romish  church,  as  handed 
down  from  the  time  of  Leo  the  Great,  and  with  the  idea  of  the  church 
theocracy  then  prevailing  in  the  Western  church.  Nothing  but  the 
power  of  a  bribe  in  the  then  corrupt  state  of  the  pajjacy,  where 
everything  was  venial,  and  to  a  pope  like  John  XIX,  who  was  a 
stranger  to  the  church  interest,  could  cause  such  a  proposition  to  be 
entertsdned  for  a  moment.  But  the  business,  which  was  meant  to  be 
kept  a  profound  secret,  soon  got  wind  in  Italy,  and  excited  universal 
indignation.  The  pious  abbot,  William  of  Dijon,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  lecturing  popes,  attacked  this  pope  in  the  most  violent  man- 
ner, for  daring  to  surrender  one  iota  of  the  power  conferred  on  St 
Peter  by  Christ  himself,  and  which  extended  over  the  whole  church.* 
Thus  the  whole  project  was  frustrated  ;  though  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  even  if  it  had  been  carried  through,  the  later  popes  would  have 
jefiised  to  be  bound  by  it. 

By  degrees,  however,  the  consequences  of  the  first  schism  between 
the  two  churches,  disappeared ;  although  the  churches  themselves 
came  into  no  .closer  connection  with  each  other.  In  Italy  and  in 
Rome,  there  were  abbots  belonging  to  the  Greek  church,  who  followed 
her  particular  rites,  without  being  molested  on  that  account ;  and  the 
same  quiet  and  freedom  were  enjoyed  by  abbots  and  churches  of  the 
Latm  order  in  Constantinople.  But  after  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  the  schism  broke  out  anew,  and  was  made  irreconcilablCi 
by  the  zeal,  no  less  passionate  than  bigoted,  of  Michael  Cerularios, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  This  person  could  not  bear  the  sight  of 
fhurches  and  monasteries  at  Constantinople,  in  which  the  Latin 
rites  prevailed.  In  1058,  he  caused  aU  churches  in  which  worship 
was  held  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Romish  church,  to  be  closed ; 
and  the  abbots,  who  would  not  conform  to  the  rites  of  the  Greek 
church,  were  confined  to  their  cloisters.^  In  conjunction  with  Leo, 
bishop  of  Achris  (Achrida),  the  metropolitan  of  Bulgaria,  he  vio- 
lently attacked,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  John,  bishop  of  Tram  in 
Apulia,  the  whole  Latin  church.  This  letter  was  to  be  directed,  at 
the  same  time,  to  all  priests  and  monks  of  the  Franks,  and  to  the  pope 
himself.  lie  here  gave  prominence  to  07ie  contested  point,  which  had 
never  before  come  into  public  discussion. 

>  Glflber   Kadolph,  L    IV.   c.    I.     He  mens   regatar    sceptris,  ligandi  solreBdi* 

writes :  £fit  fuiiia  rei,  quae  naper  erga  nos  que  in  terra  ac  in  ooelo  potcstns  duoo  is- 

accidit^  de  qua  quis  audieos  uon  si^andali-  violabili  incumbit  mansterio  Petri. 

zatur,  novent,  sc  ionge  ab  amore  supcmo  '  This  pope  Leo  IX.  reports,  in  bis  kl- 

disparari,  quoniain,  licet  potetstas  Komuni  ter  to  the!»e  patriarchs,  which  we  bhall  dM, 

imperii  quae  olim  in  orbe  tcrrarum   vi-  c.  29.  Uarduin.  ConciL  VI.  I.  foi.  943. 
guit   nunc,  per   divcrsa   ternurum   innu- 
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It  had  certainly  been  the  general  practice  in  the  churches,  at  least 
till  into  the  eighth  centurj,!  to  make  use  of  common  bread  in  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  Lord's  Supper.^  But  as  the  prevailing  theorv  con^ 
cezning  the  nature  of  this  ordinance  naturally  created  an  anxiety  to 
distinguish  it  outwardly  also  from  a  common  transaction,  and  as  the 
ipiritual  tendency  of  these  times,  scarcely  able  to  discriminate  between 
things  essential  and  things  accidental,  aimed  nK)re  at  a  material,  than 
a  formal  agreement  of  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with  its 
institution,  so  in  the  ninth  century,  the  use  of  unleavened  breads  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Supper  .was  introduced  into  the  Western 
church,  which  was  held  to  be  necessary  on  the  assumption,  that  the  last 
Supper  of  Christ  with  his  disciples  was  a  proper  passover  meal,  and 
that  he  therefore  used  unleavened  bread.  Afterwards  a  peculiar  mys- 
tical meaning  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with  this  usage.  In  tiie 
Greek  church,  on  ihe  contrary,  the  ancient  practice  was  retained ; 
but  it  belonged  to  the  bigoted,  fleshly  zeal  of  such  a  man  as  the  above- 
mentioned  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  attach  importance  to  so  in- 
significant a  matter.  In  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  he  detected  an 
inclination  to  Judaism.  Fasting  on  the  Sabbath  in  Lent  he  also  with- 
out any  good  reason  called  a  Jewish  custom.^  On  the  other  hand| 
forgetting  the  very  principle  on  which  these  accusations  were  based, 
he  made  the  non-observance  of  the  apostolic  prohibition,  forbidding  the 
eating  of  things  strangled,  a  matter  of  special  complaint.  This  let- 
ter happened  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  cardinal  Humbert,  respecting 
whose  zeal  as  a  polemic  we  have  already  spoken.  He  translated  it 
into  Latin,  and  laid  it  before  pope  Leo  IX.    The  latter  published  a 

'  That  in  the  seventh  century,  it  was  not  effectionis  debet  esse  mundissimiu.  Yet 
the  practice  to  use  unleavened  bread  in  eel-  even  here  we  may  understand  the  sense  to 
ebrating  the  Lord*8  Supper,  may  be  gath-  be,  that  nothing  but  what  was  usuallj  ent- 
ered from  a  church  orainance  made  near  ployed  in  the  making  of  broad,  no  foreign 
the  close  of  this  century,  which  has  been  material,  should  be  mtrodoced,  just  as  no 
incorrectly  adduced  as  an  evidence  on  the  other  foreign  element  was  to  be  mixed  with 
other  side, — the  sixth  canon  of  the  16th  the  water  and  the  wine, 
council  of  Toledo,  of  the  year  693.  It  is  *  See  Vol.  L  p.  331. 
directed  against  an  abuse  practised  by  many  '  Kabanus  Maurus,  1. 1.  De  ecdesiasti* 
of  the  Spanish  priests,  who  used  fra^ents  cis  officiis,  c  31,  requires  that  panis  infer- 
of  their  ordinary  household  bread  m  cele-  mentatus  should  be  used  in  the  eucharist; 
brating  the  Lord's  Supper  (passim,  quo-  and  in  the  vision  of  the  Spanish  bishop 
modo  unumqucmqne  aut  necessitas  impul-  Ildcfonsus,  A.  D.  845,  which  Mabillon  pub- 
erit  ant  voluntas  coGgerit,  de  panibos  suis  lished  with  his  Disscrtatio  de  akzymo  et 
usibus  praeparatis  cnistulam  m  rotundita-  fermentato,  in  his  ouvraeos  posthumes,  T. 
tern  auierant).  Now  if  it  had  been  custom-  I.  p.  189,  it  is  spoken  of  as  customary  to 
ary  at  that  time  to  make  use  of  unleavened  use  unleavened  oread  in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
bread,  those  priests  would  have  been  ceo-  per. 

Bured  for  making  use  of  other  bread  than  *  Sabbata  qnomodo  in  qoadrageslma  Ja* 

unleavened,  and  ordercMl  to  use  the  latter  daice  observatis  1    See  the  letter  in  Canisii 

alone.    This  however  was  not  done ;  but  Lectiones  antiquae,  ed.  Basnage,  T.  III.  P. 

it  was  only  established  as  a  fixed  rule :  Ut  I.  f.  282.    To  this  cardinal  Humbert  could 

non  aliter  panis  in  altari  proponatur,  nisi  rightly  reply,  that  the  reproach  of  Jndaiz- 

integer  et  nitidus,  oui  ex  studio  fuerit  prae-  ing  applied  more  properly  to  the  Greeks, 

paratus.    We  shall  be  more  likely  to  find  Vos  si  non  Jndaisatis,  dicite  cur  Jndaeis  in 

in  a  passage  in  Alcuin  some  indication  of  simili  observantia  sabbati  communicatis  ? 

the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  celebra-  Sabbatum  certe  ipsi  celebrant  et  vos  cele- 

tion  of  the  eucharist,  ep.  75,  ed.  Froben.  T.  bratis,  epulantur  ipsi  et  solvunt  semper  in 

L  f.  106 :  Panis,  qui  in  corpus  Christi  con-  sabbato  jejunium.    L.  c.  £  285. 
•ecratur  absque  fennento  tulius  aUerios  in- 

49* 
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long  letter  in  reply ,i  in  which  he  passed  ligjbdj  over  tlie  material  part 
of  the  charge,  but  took  special  notice  of  the  formal,  contrasting  the 
indisputable  and  decisive  authority  of  the  church  of  the  apostle  Peler, 
an  apostle  who  must  beyond  idl  doubt  have  committed  to  her  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  truth  on  all  important  points,  witib  the  church  of  Consiaih 
tanople  always  troubled  by  fialse  doctrines  and  by  schisnis.  With  stall 
greater  justice  might  he  contrast  the  spirit  of  tolerance  and  charity, 
which,  in  respect  to  these  merely  external  differences,  still  prevaSed 
in  the  Romish  church,  with  the  bigoted  zeal  of  the  patriarai.*  A 
lengthened  refutation  of  the  partictdar  charges  against  the  church  of 
Rome  was  afterwards  composed  by  cardmal  Humbert  himself,  in  a  wil- 
ting in  which  the  complaints  of  the  Gonstantinopolitan  are  introduced 
along  with  the  replies  of  the  Roman.3  He  here  shows  himself  to  be  a 
man  decidedly  superior  to  his  opponent  in  intellectual  power,  and  ht 
sight  into  the  essence  of  Christianity.  He  expresses  himself  on  many 
points  with  more  liberality  than  was  to  be  expected  from  him,  after 
naving  given  such  other  prooft  of  his  spirit.  He  points  out  the  con- 
tradiction in  which  his  opponent  involved  himself  by  aocunng  the 
Latins  of  a  Judaizing  tendency,  and  still  reproaching  them  witfi  die 
non-observance  of  a  law  about  eating  borrowed  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.4  But  if  the  authority  of  those  ordinances  should  be  held  valid 
as  i^xMtolical,  then  he  maintained  on  the  contrary,  that  they  originated 
in  a  time  when  Ghristiamty  had  not  as  yet  come  to  its  wholly  indepen- 
dent development ;  that  the  gospel  shone  first  with  a  dawning  li^ 
gradually  dispelling  the  shades  of  Judiusm,  during  which  the  aposdes 
themselves  wavered  in  a  certain  sense  between  Ghristiamty  and  Juda- 
ism. Hence  these  ordinances,  belonging  as  they  did  to  a  stage  of 
transition,  could  possess  only  a  transient  validity .<  He  charges  tbe 
Greeks  with  attending  to  these  outward  tilings,  to  the  ne^eet  of  &ith 
and  love,  which  constitute  the  essence  of  Chnstianity.^ 


*  Harduin.  Concil.  VL  I.  f.  927.  censitate  Tel  consnetadine  torpentes  in 
'  Vld.  c.  29:  Cftm  intra  et  extra  Ronuim  recidebant  f.  304.    The  opinioo  here  ez- 

plnrima  Graecorum  repcriantur  monasteria  pressed,  that  the  apostlet  came  gFBdnaOj  to 

sive  ecdesiae,  nullom  eorum  adhoc  pertur-  a  clearer  and  fuller  knowledge  of  Clini- 

batur  Tel  prohibetnr  a  patema  traditione  tianitv,  is  remarkable  in  an  anfihor  of  this 

sive  sna  consnetadine,  qnin  potius  suadetur  period. 

et  admonetnr,  earn  observare.  Scit  nam-  *  Considerate,  ad  qnantam  stnltitiaai  de- 
que, quia  nihil  obsunt  saluti  credentinm  di-  volnta  sit  Testra  scriptora  et  sapiwtii.  que 
Tcrsae  pro  loco  ct  tempore  consnetudines,  eum  ab  hominibns  exqnirere.deberetfinaft 
qnando  una  fides  per  dilectionem  opcrans  praeceptomm  Dei,  id  est  caxitalem  de  cofde 
bona  quae  potest,  nni  Deo  commendat  om-  pnro  et  consdentia  bona  et  fide  hob  fids, 
nes.  hoc  solnm  exquirendnm  patat,  an  aKgoando 
'  In  the  above  cited  Collection  of  Cani-  oomederint  camem  nrshiain.  He  adBifii 
sins,  ed.  Basna^,  III.  I.  f.  283.  that  the  Latins  also  conaidered  tfaemaehes 

*  Nnmquid  robis  solis  licet  qnidqnid  li-  bound  to  abstain  from  eating  things  sma- 
bet,ut  modoad  Icgis  patrociniam  humiliter  gled  in  their  blood, — bat  this  onlj  in  ref- 
recurratis  et  modo  ab  ea  superbe  resiliatis  1  ercnce  to  animals  foond  deed,  in  oopoaitioB 

*  Fro  loco  et  tempore  nonnalla  camalia  to  the  practice  of  bariMuriaiu :  SangoiDS 
Teteris  legis  mandata  apostolos  obsenrasse  quocunque  morticinio  ant  aqnis  een  qoi- 
scimu?,  quando  adhuc  quasi  in  matutino  canqnenegligentiahnmaimpiacfocato^wd 
crepnsculo  tenebrae  et  lax  confalgebant  et  nos  aliquando  yescentibos  absque  txtano 
intuentium  oculos  nunc  hue,  nunc  illuc  re-  periculo  vitae  hujus  poenitentia  grans  in* 
ducebant,  sic  apostoli  in  Judaea  commorati  ponitnr,  nam  de  caeteria,  qnae  ancnpio  ait 
aliquando  clantate  eTangelii  expergefacti  canibus  sen  Uqneo  veiuuitiam  lIlOlIlnlta^ 
ab  nmbra  legis  reoedebant,  aliquando  ne-  apoetoU  pneceptam,  1  Cor.  10  teqiiimiir. 
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But  the  renewal  of  this  sdusm  was,  on  account  of  the  great  influenoe 
of  the  pope  among  the  Oocidentals,  altogether  opposed  to  the  political 
interests  A  the  Greek  emperor  Constantino  Monomachus,  who  thereforo 
took  every  pains  to  make  up  the  difficulty.  By  personal  application^ 
and  through  the  medium  of  the  patriarch  AGchael,  he  entered  into  ne- 
gotiations of  peace  with  the  pope.  The  latter  met  his  advances,  and 
shortiy  before  his  death  in  1054,  sent  an  embassy  consisting  of  tiiree 

e arsons  to  Constantinople  to  settle  the  terms  of  agreement.  Cardinal, 
rederic,  archdeacon  of  the  church  of  Rome,  stood  at  the  head  of  this 
embassy ;  cardinal  Humbert,  and  Peter,  archbishop  of  Amalfi,  were  his 
coadjutors.  The  lofty  tone  in  which,  as  papal  legates,  they  thought 
themselves  entitied  to  speak,  had  a  direct  tendency  to  excite  against 
them  the  prejudices  of  a  patnarch,  who  had  ever  been  accustomed  to 
slavish  submissiveness  in  the  clergy.^  Humbert  composed  here  the 
work  we  have  just  mentioned  in  refutation  of  the  charges  of  the  patri- 
arch Michael,  and  also  another,  against  a  second  violent  attack,  made 
in  the  fike  spirit,  on  the  Latin  church  by  the  priest  Nicetas  Pectoratus, 
of  the  monastery  of  Studion.  The  patriarch,  after  a  first  visit  bom 
tiie  legates,  avoided  all  further  intercourse  with  them ;  being  deter- 
mined to  make  no  concessions,  and  to  suffisr  no  humiliation.^  He  pep- 
sisted  in  declaring,  that  on  so  wei^ty  a  matter,  touching  the  interests 
of  the  whole  Greek  church,  nothing  could  be  done  except  with  the  c<hi- 
currence  of  the  other  patriarchs,  and  that  the  emperor  could  not  force 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  But  the  more  feeble  minded  Nicetas 
was  obliged  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  emperor's  will,  who  was  de- 
termined to  obtain  peace  with  the  pope  at  any  price,  and  retracted 
in  presence  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  legates,  what  he  had  said  in  hk 
book  against  the  Bomish  church,  pronouncing  sentence  of  condemnation 
on  all  those,  who  did  not  acknowledge  the  Bomish  church  as  first  in 
rank  and  orthodox  in  faith.  EKs  work  was  committed  to  the  flames* 
And  the  legates  finding  they  could  obtain  no  interview  with  the  patri- 
arch himseS*,  repaired  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  where  they  publicly 
condemned  him  and  all  who  thought  like  him,  depositing  on  tiie  altar  a 
fiercely  written  document,  in  which  this  condemnation  was  embodied. 
By  this  step,  all  the  negotiations  were  broken  up.  The  patriarch  did, 
indeed,  summon  the  legates  to  appear  before  a  council ;  but  the  empe- 
ror caused  them  to  be  secretiy  warned  against  obeying  this  summons ; 
for  the  fury  of  the  multitude  excited  against  the  defamers  of  the  Greek 
church  might  easily  expose  them  to  dajiger.  It  was  no  longer  safe  for 
them  to  remain  in  Constantinople.^     The  emperor  himself,  to  avoid  the 

*  The  patriarch  Michael,  hi  his  letter  to  clesiae  Graecae  moniimenta  ed.  Coteleb 

Peter,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  giving  a  report  T.  II.  pag.  139. 

of  Uiis  embassy,  complains  of  the  inep^  *  As  he  sajs  himself  in  his  second  letttf 

tj^aveia,  d?M^ov€la  and  air&adeta  of  the  Coteler.  monumenta  II.  p.  164  :  iffitic  ^ 

envoys.    Bat  it  was  sorely  absurd  in  him  avTuw  ovvTvx'iav  napynjadfie^a  icai  r^ 

to  expect  from  the  papal  legates  the  crvt^-  Ivrev^tv, 

^tjC  npocKvvrjatg  of  the  Greek  clei^,  or  to  '  There  are  two  reports  of  these  occni^ 

hint  to  those  who  represented  the  person  rences,  one  drawn  up  by  the  cardinal  Ham- 

of  the  pope  that  they  oueht  to  take  their  bert  in  the  before  mentioned  CoUectioii  of 

place  behind  the  metropobtans.    Vid.  £o-  Canisios,  L  c.  fol.  325  }  another  in  tlM 
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appearance  of  being  an  enemy  to  the  Ghreek  ehurdi,  was  obfiged  to 
yield  on  every  point  to  the  exasperated  patriarch,  what  he  denuiiided 
for  tiie  mabtenance  of  his  honor : —the  pgroshments  which  oonid  not 
li^t  on  the  legates,  fell  on  the  Greek  interpreters,  who  had  translated 
Humbert's  comiemnatory  document  into  the  Qieek  language.  The 
innocent  had  to  suffer  for  the  guilty.  Thus  this  pretended  missioii  of 
peace  only  served  to  provoke  a  still  more  hostile  spirit  in  the  Greek 
.  church  towards  Borne  than  had  existed  before,  which  expresses  itself 
in  two  letters,  addressed  soon  after  these  events  by  tlie  patriarch  Mi- 
chael to  Peter,  patriarch  of  Antioch.  In  these  letters,  he  sums  ap 
against  the  church  of  Rome  a  fi^r  greater  number  of  accusatiaDS  true 
and  false,  than  was  contained  in  his  former  one.i 

From  this  time  the  two  parties  called  each  other  by  the  heretictl 
names,  Azymites  and  Prozymites  or  Fermentarians.  For  the  rest,  this 
controversy  led  to  interesting  inquiries  respecting  the  use  of  leavened 
or  unleavened  bread  in  the  cdebration  of  the  eucharist  among  the 
Greeks,  who  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  refute  the  charge  that  the^ 
had  departed  from  the  institution  of  Christ  himself.  Peter,  the  patn- 
aroh  of  Antioch,  attempted  to  prove  that  Christ,  who  fiaresaw  that  Ik 
passion  would  occur  on  tiie  very  day  appointed  for  holding  tiie  passover, 
masmucfa  as  his  passion  corresponded  to  the  oflfering  of  tiie  paschal  lamb, 
anticipated  the  passover-meal  one  day  in  his  supper  with  the  disemks, 
holding  it  on  the  thirteenth  of  the  month  llisan,  so  that  he  oouhl  not 
therefore  as  yet  have  used  unleavened  bread  f  and  he  sacceeded  veiy 
well  in  making  out  this  point  firom  the  gospel  of  John,  though  not  so 
well  in  l»inging  the  account  contained  in  the  other  gospels  into  haimo- 
ny  with  this.  But  he  assumed  that  Jotm^  mAio  wrote  last,  was  the  most 
accurate  ;  that  he  intended  more  exactly  to  define  what  tbe  others  had 
stated  inexactly,  and  that  the  others  should  therefore  be  interpreted  in 
accordance  witii  him.  To  another  polemic,  who  wrote  on  this  subject 
towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  Theophylact,  archhiafaop  of 
Achrida,  this  hypothesis  seemed  offensive ;  and  he  therefore  believed  it 

Greek  lanfruage  by  Michael  Cernlarius  in  his  *  Among  these,  we  maj  be  tuiprifed  to 
work  De  libris  et* rebus  ccclesiasticis  Grae-  find  it  aaserted  that  the  LiUins  did  mai  wor- 
ds, Paris,  1646,  p.  1 61 .  These  two  reports,  ship  relics,  nor  many  among  them,  hnagts. 
though  thej  agree  in  all  essential  points,  Monumenta  eccles.  Graec.  L  c.  p.  144.  The 
yet  sometimes  contradict  each  other.  The  patriarch  Peter  himself  saw  bow  destitals 
oontradictions,  however,  are  doubtless  ow-  of  foundation  this  chaige  waa,  and  defended 
ing  in  part  to  the  circumstance  that  in  the  the  Roman  church  against  it.  L  c.  p.  158. 
Greek  official  repoit  it  was  deemed  neces-  The  more  just  and  moderate  TheophTbct, 
wuy  to  conceal  everything,  which  might  in  his  tract  nepl  uv  tyKoXo^vroi  Aotivoc, 
seem  to  reflect  on  the  Greek  church,  and  (which  has  been  pnbUshed  by  IGngarelli 
especially  to  the  equivocal  part  played  by  inhisAnecdotorumfascicalQS,Komae,l75S, 
tiie  Greek  emperor,  who  represented  the  pag.  287)  calls  this  accosatkm  a  oaranK^ 
matter  in  one  way  to  the  legates,  to  whom  ovKofavtia,  But  the  Greek  valots  wen 
he  wished  to  appear  desirous  of  maintain-  glad  to  see  the  Latins  placed  in  the  saae 
ing  peace  with  the  Romish  church,  and  in  category  with  the  ooioua  rkovo^ux«f* 
another  to  the  patriarch,  whom  he  wished  Perhaps  what  had  been  heard  conoenh^ 
to  conciliate.  He  prevaricated,  after  the  the  prrndples  of  the  older  Frankishchareh, 
regular  Byzantine  fashion ;  hence,  as  a  mat-  furnished  the  occasion  for  this  aocnsanoo. 
ler  of  connie,  the  conduct  of  the  emperor  is  *  S€«  the  analysis  of  the  patriait^  Pettr 
represented  in  two  opposite  ways  in  the  two  in  the  above  dted  Ccrftoctioa  of  CotekriM 
teportB.  T.Upag.  lSS,elc 
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necessary  to  admit  that  Christ,  who  held  with  his  disciples  a  proper 
feast  of  the  passover,  used  unleavened  bread.  But  he  maintained, 
that  it  by  no  means  followed  from  this  that  the  church  must  necessa* 
rily  use  unleavened  bread,  in  all  succeeding  celebradons  of  the  Lord'i 
Supper ;  for  a  material  uniformity  with  Uie  manner  in  which  Chrisl 
then  performed  this  transaction  was  by  no  means  requisite,  nor  indeed 
practicable.  For,  on  this  supposition,  it  would  be  necessary  to  use 
precisely  the  same  kind  of  bread  and  wine  which  Christ  then  used ; 
on  the  presumption  that  he  used  common  barley  loaves,^  as  when  he 
fed  the  five  thousand,  men  would  be  bound  to  use  barley  bread  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  not  wheat  bread ;  and  to  use  the  wine  of  Palei^ 
tine.  It  would  be  necessary  that  the  sacred  act  should  follow  after  % 
meal,  and  be  performed  in  a  recumbent  posture  ;  and  that  a  hall  or 
chamber  should  be  used  for  its  observance.  But,  by  virtue  of  th^ 
Christian  liberty,  men  were  freed  from  the  obligation  of  observing  uni- 
formity in  these  matters ;  and  hence  they  should  no  longer  consider 
themselves  bound  to  use  unleavened  bread.^ 

Apart  from  the  fierce  zealots,  who,  agitated  by  their  heated  pae> 
sions,  attached  the  same  importance  to  all  the  points  in  dispute,  seeking 
only  to  multiply  them,  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  oontroversj 
Peter,  the  patriarch  of  Antioch ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  archbishop^ 
Theophylact,  one  of  his  followers,  who  had  been  very  active  in  renew* 
ing  the  dispute.  Both  distinguished  themselves  by  the  superior  cool- 
ness, the  spirit  of  Christian  love  and  moderation,  which  they  mani- 
fested in  controversy,  and  which  enabled  them  to  separate,  in  the 
different  usages,  essentials  from  non-essentials.  Bolh  agreed  in  this 
respect,  that  they  defended  the  Latin  church  against  things  unjustlj 
laid  to  her  charge  ;  and  that  they  regarded  the  dogmatical  difference, 
touching  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  only  important  one. 
"  We  are  bound  —  writes  tiie  patriarch  Peter  of  Antioch^ —  to  have 
some  respect,  at  all  times,  to  the  good  intentions  of  men ;  and  more 
particularly  are  we  bound,  where  it  can  be  done  without  danger  to 
the  cause  of  God  or  of  the  faith,  to  be  always  mclined  to  the  side  of 
peace  and  brotherly  love.  Even  the  Latins,  we  are  bound  to  recog- 
nize as  brethren,  though,  from  want  of  culture,  or  through  ignorance, 
they  often  lean  to  their  own  understandings,  and  turn  aside  from  the 
right  path ;  and  from  a  rude  people  we  should  not  require  the  same 
accuracy  as  we  do  from  the  cultivated  Greeks."^  As  to  Theo^^ylaot^ 
he  also  declares  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  the 
only  important  point  of  controversy  between  the  Greeks  and  the. 
Latins.  On  this  point  nothing  should  be  conceded  by  the  Greeks, 
however  loftily  the  Latins  mi^t  appeal  to  the  lofty  episcopal  see,s 
and  to  the  confes^on  of  St.  Peter,  and  bluster  about  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.     Here  even  he  must  contend,  who  on  other 

*  By  virtue  of  the  eifTe?^ia  tov  fiiov,  jSapfiapoic  i&veaiv,  ^  airol  vepl  X&yovf 

*  See  the  above  cited  tract  of  Theophy-    uvaaTpe^uevoi  diraiTovfie^a. 

hcL  c.  9. 1.  c.  pag.  273.  »  K&v  iird  tov  ^povov  ro^  Aoywf  ««•• 

» L.  c.  Coteler.  p.  155.  ^  wvra*,  bv  iiV^Adv  in^Xol  npo^i^iaou 

*  M^  Tooavnjv   anpi^eiav  int^ifTeip  h 
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points  might  choose  to  be  nuld.^  But  even  here  he  insisted  that  men 
oaght  not  to  strive  about  words,  but  should  endeavor  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  each  other  about  conceptions.  Perfiaps  the  Latins 
had  erred  simply  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  their  language,  inas- 
much as  they  employ  the  same  term  to  denote  the  causality  of  the 
eammunication  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  causality  of  his  being ;  and 
in  this  case,  the  poverty  of  their  language  should  excuse  the  impe^ 
fection  of  their  creed.  Having  come  to  an  agreement  in  their  con- 
ceptions, men  should  praise  God  in  the  uniti/  of  spirit.^  The  Latins, 
he  observed,  moreover,  might  retain  the  less  accurate  forms  of  expres- 
won  in  their  honuletic  discourses,  if  they  only  guarded  against  mis- 
conception, by  carefullv  explaining  their  meaning.  It  was  only  in 
the  confession  of  faith  m  the  symbol,  that  perfect  clearness  was  requi- 
site. On  all  the  other  contested  points,  the  principle  should  be  fol- 
lowed, of  tolerating  the  lesser  e\Tl,  for  the  sake  of  guarding  against  a 
greater.  Many  thmgs,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  alter,  must  be 
tolerated,  for  the  sake  of  maintsdning  Christian  fellowship.  After 
tlie  example  of  the  apostles,  to  the  weak  we  must  become  weak ;  and 
imitate  Christ,  who  was  niunbered  with  the  transgressors,  and  gave  up 
his  life,  that  he  might  bring  together  the  dispersed  children  of  God, 
and  unite  them  all  in  one  fold,  under  one  shepherd.  He  denounced 
the  selfish,  pharisaical  zeal,  that  found  pleasure  in  reviving  long  forgot- 
ten heretical  names,  and  applying  them  where  there  was  not  &e  Iwt 
reason  for  it.  "Let  us  beware  of  such  conduct — so  he  concludes 
his  discourse  —  servants  of  Christ,  friends,  brothers,  lest  we  become 
estranged  from  Ood,  who  draws  all  men  to  him  by  his  forbearance, 
while  we,  I  was  about  to  say,  repel  all  men  from  us,  by  our  pride  of 
opini0n."3 

lY.     RsAOTIOIf  OF  THE  SbOTS  UPON  THE  DoiONAKT  ChUBCH,  A5D 

rrs  Ststem  of  Doctrine. 

It  still  remains  for  us  to  trace,  in  the  history  of  the  sects  of  diis 
period,  the  indications  of  a  reaction,  extending  throu^  the  whole 
middle  ages,  —  the  reaction  of  a  spirit  striving  after  a  greater  free- 
dom of  development.  This,  however,  did  not  always  proceed  from 
the  same  main  tendency  of  ihe  religious  consciousness,  in  opposition 
to  the  churcb-theocratical  system,  or  in  opposition  to  the  mixture  of 
Jewish  and  Christian  elements  in  the  dominant  church  system.  And 
here  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  point  out  the  connection 
of  the  events  now  to  be  noticed,  with  tibe  history  of  the  Panlieians  in 
the  preceding  period.  The  earlier  persecutions  of  the  F^suilician  sect 
bad  promoted  its  spread ;  had  tended,  in  particular,  to  further  its 
extension  beyond  the  then  limits  of  the  East  Roman  empire,  into  di» 

^  Vid.  f  14.  ^eo9,  Toii  vavrac  6td  r^f  Xpi^arir^nc  £U 

'  VkL  ^  5  et  6.  tcovroCf  aiiTol  6uk  r^  i*vtptifQ9ia»  voitic 
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tricts  where  it  met  with  a  favorable  reception  from  the  most  formidlk' 
ble  enemies  of  that  empire,  the  Saracens ;  and  the  same  was  the 
result,  when  these  persecutions  were  revived  and  pushed  to  a  more 
violent  extreme,  bj  the  &natical  zeal  of  the  empress  Theodora,  in 
propagating  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  Military  officers  were  sent 
to  the  districts  of  Armenia,  to  extirpate  the  Paulicians ;  and  multi- 
tudes were  hung,  beheaded,  drowned,  and  their  property  confiscated. 
The  number  of  the  victims  to  this  outrage  is  reckoned  at  not  less  than 
a  hundred  thousand.^  The  consequence  was,  that  a  man  attached  to 
the  imperial  army  itself,  Carbeas,  first  adjutant^  to  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  imperial  troops  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire, 
exasperated  by  the  execution  of  his  father,  ana,  being  a  Pauliciam 
himself,  fearing  for  his  own  safety,  fled,  with  five  thousand  membert 
of  the  sect,  to  the  province  of  Melitene,  a  part  of  Armenia  subject  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Saracens,  where  Paulicians  had  already  estab- 
lished themselves  at  some  earlier  period.3  The  number  of  the  Pauli- 
cians was  here  so  great,  that,  besiaes  the  city  of  Argeum,  mentioned 
in  tiie  preceding  period,  they  were  now  able  to  found  two  otherg, 
Amara  and  Tephrica.  In  conjimction  with  the  Saracens,  they  often 
committed  serious  depredations  upon  the  Greek  empire.  About  the 
year  969,  the  emperor  John  Tzimesces,  at  the  request  of  Theodore^ 
patriarch  of  Antioch,^  transported  many  of  this  sect,  which  it  wae 
thought  desirable  to  remove  from  the  eastern  districts,  to  Philippopo- 
lis,  in  Thrace,^  where  they  were  established  as  a  watch  over  the  boun^ 
daries  of  the  empire  ;  and  as  they  had  already,  in  the  ninth  century/ 
sought  to  effect  an  entrance  into  the  new  church  of  Bulgaria,?  so  they 
now  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  make  still  further  pro- 
gress in  that  country,  and  to  extend  themselves  into  other  parts  of 
Europe. 

But  it  was  in  Asia,  and  particularly  in  Armenia  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  the  original  birth-place  of  this  sect,  where  it  was  still  found 
to  flourish  in  perpetual  vigor,  deriving  fresh  nourishment  and  impulse 
from  new  mixtilres  of  Christian  elements  with  the  old  Oriental  reli- 
gions. In  Armenia,  a  sect  had  maintained  itself  from  the  older 
times,  sprung  from  the  mixture  of  the  Zoroastrian  worship  of  Ormuid 
with  a  few  elements  of  Christianity.  The  members  of  this  sect  were 
called  Arevurdis,  or  children  of  the  sun,  on  account  of  their  worship 
of  that  luminary.^  The  Paulicians  differed  from  this  sect^  in  that 
they  adopted  more  elements  from  Christianity ;  yet,  even  among  the 

^  Constantin.  Porphyrogenet  continuat.  ^  AccordiDg  to  the  testimony  of  Peter  of 

1.  IV.  c.  16.  fol.  103.  cd.  Paris.  Sicily.  JSee  Vol.  UL  p.  251. 

'  npuTOfiavduTup.  ^  Comp.  also  above,  p.  309. 

'  See  Vol.  in.  p.  507.  *  For  thif,  as  also  for  the  following  ao- 

^  Vid.  Zonarae  Annales  L|17.  counts,  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of . 

^  Where  their  descendants  still  continue  my  worthy  friend  and  colleague,  the  Icamefl 

to  live,  as  appears  from  the  iyx^t-pi^iov  promoter  of  Armenian  literature  among 


named  Constantine.  Vienna,  1819.  etc.  which  contain  excerpts  from  earlier 

recoxds. 
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different  parties  of  the  Paulicians,  there  seem  to  have  existed  certun 
gradations,  according  to  their  different  relations  to  Parsism  and  to 
Christianity,  and  their  inqlination,  on  the  whole,  to  the  one  or  to  the 
other.  Between  the  years  833  and  854,  the  sect  in  Armenia  took  a 
new  form  and  a  new  impulse,  from  a  person  named  Sembat,  who 
sprung  up  in  the  province  of  Ararat,  and,  although  by  birdi  and  edu- 
cation a  Paulician,  yet,  having  entered  into  some  connection  with  a 
certain  Medschusic,  a  Persian  phymcian  and  astronomer,^  was  led, 
under  his  influence,  to  attempt  a  new  combination  of  Parsian  and 
Christianity.  He  established  himself  in  the  village  Thondrac,  from 
which  circumstance  his  sect  obtained  tiie  name  of  Tfaondracians.* 
This  sect,  thou^  it  met  with  no  mercy  from  the  bishops,  at  whcae 
instigation  it  was  fiercely  persecuted,  continually  revived,  and  8[H«ad 
widely  in  Armenia.^  At  one  time,  in  particular,  aboot  the  year 
1002,  it  made  the  most  alarming  progress ;  when,  as  we  are  told,  it 
was  joined  by  bishop  Jacob,  spiritual  head  of  the  province  of  HarkL 
But  since  Christianity  in  Armenia  was  extremely  corrupted  by  supe^ 
stition,  and  a  host  of  ceremonial  observances,  growing  out  of  the  mix- 
ture of  Christian  and  Jewish  elements,  which  latter  abounded  to  a 
still  greater  extent  here  than  in  other  countries,  the  question  naturally 
arises,  whether  everything  which  was  opposed  to  tiiese  foreign  de- 
ments, and  which,  in  this  opposition,  united  its  strength  with  ti^  of 
the  Paulicians,  though  proceeding,  in  other  respects,  from  entirdj 
different  principles,  was  not  wrongly  attributed  by  the  defenders  of 
the  then  dominant  church-system,  to  the  influence  of  the  Paulician 
sect.  Supposing  the  case  to  have  been  so,  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
bishop  Jacob  was  one  of  those  men,  who,  by  the  study  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  and  of  the  older  church  teachers,  had  caught  the  sprit  of 
reform,  —  a  conjecture  which  is  certainly  corroborated  by  the  hcij 
that  two  synods  were  unable  to  convict  him  of  any  heresy.     If,  how- 

^  Hence,  probably,  a  man  who,  after  the  mcnians,  who  were  prepared  to  saj  the 
oriental  fashion,  busied  himself  with  astro-  worst  things  of  these  heretict,  and  who 
logy  and  necromancy,  which  called  in  the  wanted  sense  and  capacity  to  enter  can- 
aid  of  those  other  sciences.  Michael  Psel-  didly  into  the  connection  and  coherence  of 
lus  says  the  same  thing  of  the  Euchites,  the  opinions  of  their  opponents,  render 
respecting  whom  we  shall  presently  speak,  their  accounts  extremely  liable  to  supi- 

^  According  to  the  Armenian  accounts,  cion;  and  their  own  remark,  that  these 
which  we  follow,  in  the  above  mentioned  people  endeavored  to  entice  the  simple,  hj 
History  of  Armenia,  Tom.  II.  p.  884 — 895,  the  show  of  a  pious  and  strict  life,  which 
we  might  suppose  that  this  sect  took  a  was  only  hypocrisy,  betrays  eridenoe  that 
pantheistic,  antinomian  direction,  fovoring  they  indulged  in  malicioas  interpretaticiL 
erery  species  of  immorality,  such  as  we  As  the  members  of  these  sects  kept  their 
find  in  the  cose  of  many  of  the  older  doctrines  secret,  and  accommodatea  then- 
Gnostic  sects,  and  such  as  Michael  Psellus  selves,  in  various  ways,  to  reigning  opiih 
ascribes  to  a  portion  of  the  Euchites ;  for  ions,  so  there  is  the  less  reason  to  expect 
it  is  said  of  them,  tliat  they  rejected  the  that  those  who  took  no  espedal  pains  for 
doctrine  of  a  providence,  of  a  life  after  it,  would  learn  anything  certain  about  their 
death,  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  all  doctrines. 

morality,  all  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  '  Those  who  were  treated  in  the  mildeit 

tiiat  they  acknowledged  no  law  and  no  way,  were,  for  the  terror  of  others,  bcaaded 

restraints,  and  asserted  that  there  was  no  in  ^e  forehead  with  the  image  of  a  fiOi 

tin,  and  no  j)untshment    But  the  bitter-  as  a  sign  of  the  heretic,  who  creep*  slriy 

Bess  of  polemical  passion,  the  prevalent  into  the  Lord's  yineyud,  w^ng  to  it 

credulity  and  superstitioii  among  the  Ar-  stroy  it. 
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ever,  he  was  actually  connected  with  the  Paulicians,  it  was,  assuredly, 
widi  those  of  the  better  stamp,  with  those  who,  in  their  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  restoration  of  apostolic  simplicitj,  and  in  their  opposition  to 
the  intermixture  of  Judaism  with  Christianity,  represented  the  spnt 
of  Marcion.  His  fierce  opponents  themselves  acknowledge,  that  he 
was  distinguished  for  the  austerity  of  his  life ;  and  his  priests,  who 
travelled  through  the  land  as  preachers  of  repentance,  were  mem 
of  the  same  simple  and  abstemious  habits.  He  and  his  followers 
denounced  the  faJse  confidence  which  was  placed  in  masses,  oblationa, 
alms,  church-prayers,  as  if  it  were  possible,  by  these  means,  to  obtain 
the  for^veness  of  sins.  His  own  act  alone,  said  they,  can  help  the 
individual  who  has  sinned  ;  a  sentiment  which  could  easily  be  misre- 
presented, and  made  to  signify  that  they  pronounced  all  other  means 
to  be  worthless.  He  declarea  himself  opposed  to  the  animal  sacri- 
fices practised  in  the  Annenian  church.^  Once,  some  oi  his  followers 
happened  to  be  present,  when  animals  were  offered  as  an  oblation  for 
the  dead.  ^^  Thou  poor  beast,  —  said  one  of  them  —  tibe  man  sinned 
through  his  whole  life,  and  then  died ;  but  what  sin  hast  thou  done, 
that  thou  must  die  with  him  ?"  This  bishop  met  with  great  success 
among  the  clergy,  the  people,  and  the  nobles,  until  finally  the  Gatfaoli- 
cus,  or  spirituflu  chief  of  the  Armenian  church,  craftily  succeeded  in 
getting  possession  of  his  person.  He  first  caused  him  to  be  branded 
with  the  heretical  mark,  and  then  to  be  carried  from  place  to  place, 
attended  by  a  common  crier,  to  proclaim  him  a  heretic,  and  expose 
lum  to  the  public  scorn.  After  this  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
from  which  he  managed  to  effect  his  escape,  but  was  finally  killed  by 
his  eneimes. 

Thus  the  Paulicians  and  other  kindred  sects  though  occasionally 
suppressed  continually  sprung  up  anew  in  Armenia  till  the  middle 
of  ihe  eleventh  century ;  and  from  this  point  they  spread  abroad  into 
other  regions,  particularly  the  adjacent  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire,  partly  from  compulsion  and  to  escape  the  violence  of  per- 
secution and  partly  from  the  desire  of  multiplying  converts  to  their  own 
doctrines. 

In  the  Greek  church,  there  appeared  in  the  eleventh  century  a  sect 
already  numerous  and  which  perhaps  had  long  been  spreading  in  se- 
cret, under  the  name  of  the  Euchites,^  or  Enthusiasts,  as  they  were 

^  Offerings,  at  the  celebration  of  festivals  be  traced  to  an  intermixtarc  of  Jadaiim 

in  memory  of  the  dead,  as  oblations,  in  the  and    Christianity,  which  intermixture  it 

name  of  the  latter.     The  meat-offering  was  afterwards  sought  to  defend.     Vid. 

was  sprinkled  with  consecrated  salt,  then  Nersetis  Clajensis  opera.  Venet.  1833.  VoL 

distributed   among   the   poor ;   sacrificial  L  pag.  40.    The  Armenian  canons,  in  the 

feasts  were  held  as  agapae,  to  which  the  Work  of  Joannes  Ozniensis.  Venet.  1834, 

poor  were  invited.    This  Armenian  church  p.  61.    Condliationis  ecclesiao  Armeniae 

teachers  derived  these  customs  from  an  cum  Romatta  auctore  Clemente  Galaoo. 

accommodation  to  Uie  weaknesses  of  the  Komae.  1661.  P.  II.  pag.  405. 
converted  pu^ns,  of  which  we  have  simi-        '  The  learned  Constantinopolitan,  ]IG- 

lar  examples  in  the  older  church.  See  Vol.  chael  Psellus  the  younger,  who  flourished 

IL  p.  335.    The  prevailing  superstition  of  after  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  ccntni^, 

fire-worship  in  Armenia,  would,  however,  composed  a  dialogue,  in  which  a  certain 

ftimish  less  occasion  for  such  customs,  Timothent  and  a  Thracian  are  the  iater- 

which,  perhaps,  may  with  more  propriety  locotoriy  which  tttali  conceniing  the  doo* 

VOL.  m.  60 
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called  by  the  people.  They  were  denominated  Euchites  from  flieir 
mode  of  prajang,  which  they  represented  as  the  height  of  Chiiitian 
perfection,  and  exalted  above  every  other  religions  act,  and  entinni- 
asts  from  their  boasted  ecstasies  (ii^wcwusiioi)  in  which  they  pretend- 
ed to  receive  special  revelations,  and  to  enjoy  immediate  intereonne 
with  the  spiritual  world.  This  sectarian  name  recals  the  Euchites,  or 
as  they  were  denominated  after  a  Slavonian  rendering  of  the  same 
word,  the  Bogomiles,  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  also  the  older  Eu- 
chites^ ;  for  the  same  mystical,  theosophic  bent,  and  the  similar  ci^ 
cumstance  which  in  the  earlier  times  gave  origin  to  the  name  of  the 
sect,  constitute  a  relationship  between  the  older  and  the  nM>re  reeeot 
Euchites ;  also  the  dualistic  element  would  easily  find  in  their  doo 
trines,  as  we  have  explained  on  a  former  page,  a  convenient  foothold, 
and  in  the  East  such  sects  inight  be  secretly  propagated,  with  sli^t 
changes,  from  age  to  age.  These  new  Euchites  appeared  also  in 
Mesopotamia,  and  in  the  character  of  monks,  like  the  older  sect* 
The  Greek  monks  in  the  tenth  century  often  boasted  of  having  re- 
ceived special  revelations,  of  possessing  the  gift  of  prophecy,*  aztd 
these  Euchites  might  propagate  themselves  without  being  detected 
tinder  the  assumed  character  of  monks,  or  their  common  sympathy 
with  the  monks  on  these  points  might  easily  gsun  for  them  an  admis^ 
sion  into  some  monastic;  order. 

Respecting  the  doctrines  of  these  Euchites  the  information  we  de- 
rive from  Michael  Psellus,  the  only  wiiter,  who  can  be  relied  upon  as 
good  authority,  is  very  scanty  and  inexact ;  it  is  sufficient  however, 
to  show  tliat  they  had  some  connection  with  sects  originating  in  A^ 
menia,  and  with  the  Bogomiles  and  Gatharians  of  after  times.  Agree- 
ing with  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  they  believed  in  one  perfect 
original  being,  from  whom  they  derived  two  sons,  the  good  and  the 
evil  principle.  Their  doctrine  touching  the  relation  of  these  two  prin- 
ciples to  each  other,  seems  to  have  constituted  according  as  it  in- 
clined one  way  or  the  other  either  to  an  absolute  or  to  a  relative  Du- 
alism, a  main  difference,  and  indeed  the  ground  of  two  several  wu> 
ties,  in  this  sect.  And  to  this  same  distinction  it  may  be  remarked 
is  to  be  referred  also  the  main  difference  between  the  Bosomiles  and 
tiie  Gatharians,  and  among  the  Gatharians  themselves  of  after  times. 
They  differed,  that  is,  either  as  they  supposed  that  the  evil  principle 
was  a  spirit  originally  evil,  or  a  spirit  originally  good,  but  who  by 

trines  of  these  sects,  but  especially  con-  we  are  to  understand  by  it  monks  and  ec- 

oeming  tlie  appcai-ances  of  demons,  with  clesiaAtics    as    distinguished    from    dber 

whose    help    many  extraordinary    things  Christians,  since  the   Kuchites  had  fovnd 

.  were  said  to  be  done  among  them,    llis  their  way  even  among  these. 

diuAoyog    irtpl     iuepyelac    daifioi^ijv,    ed.  *  See  Vol.  II.  p.  241. 

Gaulmin.  Piiris  1615.    Here  it  is  said  of  '  See  the  tract  of  Michael  PscIIos  alietdy 

them  (p.  5):   rivuc  ^eofiux'^^C  uvdpac  tv  cited,  p.  37. 

fua<f>GTpf(ptadai  tqv  Ka&'  fjfiug  hfjou  Kofxfia-  ^  Sec  in  particular  Leo  Diaconns  Hist 

.  Toc,  whether  by  the  holy  stamp  here  wo  IV.  7  cd.  Hase,  in  the  new  collectioo  pie. 

are  to  understand  the  stamp  of  the  catholic  64,  where  in  citing  a  prophecy,  it  is  adoea: 

.diorch,  to  which  these  Euchites  had  at-  elrc  rrpoc  tuv  tu  pirto»pn   xtptaKoxovvTuv 

Jtached  themselves  assuming  tlic  appear-  nvd^,  elre  Ka:  iiw;'  /ioruda  fiiov 

•ape  of  catholic   Christians,  or  whether  fiivup  and  Y.  5. 
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virtue  of  his  free-will  had  apostatized  from  God,  though  he  would 
finallj  be  recovered  again  to  goodness.  According  to  the  doctrine 
of  this  latter  class,  the  spirit,  clothed  at  the  beginning  with  the  su- 
preme power,  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  tlie  Supreme  God,  revolted, 
ag^dnst  the  Father,  and  produced  the  visible  world  with  the  intention 
of  founding  in  it  an  independent  kingdom.  The  younger  spirit, 
Christ,  remained  loyal  to  God,  and  took  the  other's  place.  Chrisi. 
will  destroy  the  kingdom  of  the  evil  one,  and  prosecute  his  redeeming 
work  until  the  general  restitution.^  If  we  might  credit  the  report 
of  Michael  Psefius,  one  party  of  the  Euchites  made  the  evil  spirit 
himself  an  object  of  worship ;  but  this  is  altogether  imlikely.a  The 
character  of  such  a  party  wc  might  safely  presume,  would  be  thor- 
oughly immoral  as  the  natural  result  of  their  principle  ;  and  it  would 
be  exclusively  to  this  party  we  should  have  to  refer  what  Michael 
Psellus  relates  concerning  the  immoral  excesses,  nightly  committed 
after  the  extinguishing  of  the  lights,  in  the  secret  assemblies  of  these 
sects.3  But  as  the  same  stories  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  age, 
concerning  the  secret  meetings  of  sects  stigmatized  as  heretical,  thej 
must  ever  be  considered  as  extremely  liable  to  suspicion.  It  is  pos- 
sible, that  the  Euchites  by  their  knowledge  of  some  of  the  hidden 
powers  of  nature,  particularly  of  magnetism,  may  have  been  able  to 
produce  effects  which  excited  the  wonder  of  beholders.*  The  sect 
seems  to  have  had  a  regular  constitution;  their  presiding  ofiBcers 
were  called  aposties.^  Even  at  this  early  period,  the  sect  was  threat- 
ened with  a  persecution  from  Constantinople,  and  an  imperial  commis- 
sioner was  appointed  and  despatched  to  carry  it  into  effect.® 

^  Something  akin    to  the    doctrine  of  wboeyer  therefore  would  acquire  earthlj 

these  Euchites  is  to  be  found  in  the  apoc-  goods  and  avert  earthlj  calamities,  needed 

ryphal  gospel  by  John,  which  sprung  up  3ieir  assistance, 

among  the  Boeomiles  and  was  brought  bj  '  L.  c.  pag.  21. 

^e  CatharistT  of  Bulgaria  into  France,  ^  P.  69,  cites  the  example  of  a  woman, 

published  last  by  Thilo  in  the  first  volume  who  in  a  paroxysm,  in  which  she  was  set  by 

of  his  valuable  work,  the  Codex  apocry-  a  wizard  from  Armenia,  made  use  of  the 

phus  Novi   TestamcntL    We  shall  have  Armenian  language  before  unknown  to  her, 

more  to  say  on  this  subject  in  the  history  then  fell  asleep,  and  al^erwards  had   no 

of  the  following  periods,  when  we  more  further  consciousness  of  what  bofel  her. 

carefully  explain  the  doctrine  of  the  Bogro-  We  leave  it  for  others,  who  have  more 

miles  and  of  the  different  parties  of  Uie  carefully  examined  the  phenomena  of  ma^ 

Catharists.  netism  and  somnambulism  to  judge  of  this 

*  A  transition  point  to  the  formation  of  story.    We  mention  it  only  on  account  of 

such  a  party,  if  such  a  party  ever  existedj  its  analogy  with  phenomena  of  borh  older 

or  an  occasion  for  the  report  that  such  a  and  later*  times    (comp.  e.  g.  a  similar 

party  actually  existed,  is  to  be  found  in  story  in  the  book  of  I'omponatius  de  na- 

what  Michael  Psellus  cites  as  a  principle  turalium  effcctuum  ndniiratulonini   cau-His, 

entertained  by  the  better  class  of  Euchites :  p.  142  et  seq.  and  comp.  iiUo  Vol.  I.  p. 

Tbv  npegjivTepov   (the  Satanael)   ovk  an-  514,)  and  as  hinting  nt  the  means  which 

/jia^ovrec  (perhaps  we    should    read :  oi  such  sects  may  have  cniplo^x'd. 

TifitJvrec)  fiiv,  t^vXarrSfievoi  6h  ahr^^  ug  *  P.   18:   toIq  Tpoiaruoi  rob  iV,^^  fiarog^ 

KOKOTCouiv  dvvafievoVf  see    pag.  9.    This  fif  ot-f  ko^  t^  ruv  anooroluv  t^ura/tfiuir^ 

agrees  with  what,  according  to  the  report  rcvai  irpocijyopiav.    In  thi**  thei-c   lies   A 


Via  ohj^  Iva  Lx^e?.fi&ijre  irap*  avrCw,  u},X*    sect,  see  Vol.  III.  p.  264. 

Iva  fiii  ^'/.arffCKTiv  vfjui.    Satanael  and  his        •  If  Michael  Psellus  rep^jwnts  himself 

angek  have  the  dominion  of  the  world;    under  the  name  of  ^'tlie  Thradan,**  then 
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In  iJiis  period,  we  obtain  also  more  exact  information  respecting  the 
Beet  of  Athinganians ;  and  we  find  the  remarks  already  made  in  flie 
tJiird  volume  (p.  269)  concerning  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  this 
name  confirmed ;  but  we  must  modify  the  remarks  then  made  touching 
the  relationship  of  this  sect  with  the  Paulicians.  It  is  clear  that  this 
sect,  which  had  its  principal  seat  in  the  city  of  Amorion,  in  IJpper 
Phrygia,  where  many  Jews  resided,  sprung  out  of  a  mixture  of  Juda- 
ism and  Christianity.  They  united  baptism  with  the  observance  of  all 
the  rites  of  Judaism,  circumcision  excepted.  We  may  perhaps  recog- 
nize in  them  a  branch  of  the  older  Judfuzing  sects ;  and  it  is  posnbte 
that  the  sect,  against  which  Paul  contends  in  the  epistle  to  the  Cokfr 
aians,*  had  been  able  to  maintain  itself  until  this  time  in  Phry^a.* 

Such  sects,  springing  up  in  the  East,  extended  themselves,  amid  die 
confusions  of  the  tenth  century,  into  the  West.'  Many  indications 
denote  a  diffusion  of  them  from  Italy ;  nor  indeed  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  the  seeds  of  such  sects  had  found  their  way  into  Italy  finom 
Greece  and  the  adjacent  districts.  The  corruption  of  the  clergy  fm^ 
msbed  the  heretics  a  most  important  vantage-ground  from  which  to  at- 
tack the  dominant  church,  and  its  sacraments.  The  ignorance  of  tiie 
people  on  religious  subjects  exposed  them  to  be  continually  deceived 
by  those  who  were  seeking  on  whatever  ride  to  work  upon  the  minds 
of  the  multitude.  The  fickle  populace  were  excited  sometimes  by  the 
fiery  appeals  of  the  heretics,  whose  ri^d,  abstemious  Uves  had  won 
their  respect,  to  abhorrence  of  their  corrupt  clergy,  and  to  enthusiasm 
for  their  new  teachers ;  and  sometimes,  bjrthe  influence  of  the  clergy, 
to  fanatical  fury  against  the  heretics,  who  were  represented  as  utter^ 
irreUgious  and  godless  men.  The  awakened  spirit  of  inquiry  among 
the  clergy  of  France  in  the  eleventh  century,  procured  ready  admit- 
tance also  among  them  for  attacks  upon  the  church  doctrine.  Amid 
the  confusions  of  this  century,  such  heretics  —  merely  from  the  admi- 
ration they  inspired  by  their  strict,  unmarried  life,  their  abstinence 
from  all  animal  food  and  intoxicating  drinks  —  might  become  objects 
of  veneration,  while,  by  reason  of  their  outward  compliance  with  the 
observances  of  the  church,  they  could  propagate  themselves  without 
being  known  or  disturbed.  Thus  we  find  them  emerging  at  once  in 
the  eleventh  century,  in  countries  the  most  diverse,  and  the  most  re- 
mote from  each  other,  in  Italy,  France,  and  even  to  the  Han  districts 
in  Germany .4    Some  resemblance  which  was  observed  between  these 

he  is  himself  the  person  who  was  charged  ness  of  the  Eaehitcs  of  the  elerenth,  and 

to  look  after  the  Luchitcs,  and  he  thence  the  Bogomiles  of  the  twelfth  oentmy,  iitfae 

obtained  HLs  knowledge  of  the  sect.    See  derivation  from  these  of   the  sects  thst 

p.  61.    He  states  here,  that  in  a  paroxysm  emerged  in  the  Western  church  daring  the 

of  "  enthusiasm"  the   leader  of  the   sect  eleventh  century. 

predicted  tliat  a  certain  person  whom  he  ^  For  in  the   Chronicle  of  Hermanmi 

described   as    Michael    rsellus   then   nn-  Contractus  it  is  stated,  at  jear  I05S,  that 

known  to  him,  would  be  sent  to  persecute  when  the  emperor  Hennr  IlL  was  celefarai- 

them.  ing  Christmas  in  GosUur,  quosdam  ibi  ha- 

*  Col.  2:  21  ct  seq.  ereticos  Manichaeos,  omnis  esnm  animalk 

'  The  passage  we  here  avail  ourselves  execrantes,  consensu  onminm,  ne  haeretica 

of  is  in  Constant.  Porphvrogenet  Contin-  scabies  serperet  in  plures,  in  patihalo  fos- 

nat.  I.  II.  c.  III.  f.  27.  ed.  Varis.  pendi  fecit    Canisii  lectiones  antique,  d 

'  Certainly  not  less  evident  than  the  one-  Baanage,  T.  UL  f.  27S.    The  Kfttwm  H 
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heretics  and  the  Manichaeans,  so  fair  as  the  latter  were  known  from  tho 
reports  of  the  (dder  church  &thers,  was  su£5icient  to  cause  them  all  to 
be  branded  with  the  name  of  Manichaeans.  To  form  any  correct  no* 
tion  of  the  doctrines  of  a  sect  at  war  with  the  church,  according  a9 
those  doctrines  were  reallj  connected  together  in  the  system  of  suqlx 
a  sect,  to  make  any  just  discrimination  between  doctrines  which  werQ 
kindred  and  doctrfnes  which  were  foreign  to  ike  system,  was  a  thing 
utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  best  capacities  of  those  times.  Hence 
we  can  expect  no  more  than  meagre  notices  touching  the  sects  of  tbiff 
period. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  connected  with  the  church  at  Orleans, 
stood  a  flourishing  institution  |br  theological  education,  which  threat* 
ened  to  become  a  seminary  for  the  spread  of  £edse  doctrines,  the  eo- 
clesiieistics  who  presided  over  it  having  become  tinctured  mih  them. 
For  a  long  time  already,  the  heretical  tendency  had  been  acquiring 
strength  among  them,  without  any  notice  being  taken  of  it,  as  tb^ 
clergy,  who  were  seeking  to  bring  thcur  doctrines  into  general  circqlj^ 
tion,  used  great  caution,  and  imparted  them  to  those  only  whom,  after 
suitable  preparation,  they  found  capable  of  receiving  them.  Thus  it 
came  about,  that  one  of  the  canonical  priests  of  the  church  at  Orleans, 
the  precentor  Adeodat  (Dieudonn^),  a  member  of  this  sect,  died  in 
the  commimion  of  the  church ;  and  not  till  three  years  after  his  deatli, 
(when  by  circumstances  presentiy  to  be  mentioned,  the  heretical  tei^ 
dency  which  here  prevailed  was  discovered),tius  person  was  found  to 
have  been  a  promoter  of  it;  when  his  bones  were  commanded  to  be  dug 
up  and  removed,  as  those  of  a  heretic,  from  consecrated  ground*^^ 
While  other  ecclesiastics,  awakened  by  the  influence  of  Augustin,  and 
more  especially  of  St.  Paul,  placed  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  of  re- 
demption, and  of  the  sanctification  of  human  nature  grounded  therei^, 
in  opposition  to  the  superstitious  reliance  on  sacraments  and  the  wor- 
dbip  of  saints,  on  holiness  of  works,  and  whatever  else  furnished  a 
prop  to  security  in  sin ;  these  ecclesiastics  likewise  joined  indeed  in  the 
same  opposition,  but  the  opposition  in  their  case  possessed  the  charac- 
ter of  a  rationalizingj  mystical  tendency ,  and  it  is  easy  to  see,  how  a 
tendency  of  this  sort  might  spontaneously  manifest  itself,  especially 
among  ecclesiastics  of  a  certam  culture,  without  any  need  of  supposing 
that  they  had  received  an  impulse  from  sects  which  had  sprung  up  in  the 
Oriental  church.  Hence  we  should  be  authorized  to  regard  that  re;- 
port  of  the  trial  held  upon  the  members  of  this  sect,  which  is  the  fullest 
in  its  details,  and  which  makes  no  mention  at  ail  of  its  Mamohaeanism,? 
as  the  most  correct  account ;  and  the  other  accounts  of  contemporar 
ries,^  by  whom  this  sect  is  described  as  Manichsean,  might  be  attribo- 

eating  flesh,  as  well  as  their  opinion  that  it  monk  Ademar  of  Angonl^me,  in  his  Chron* 

was  sinfal  to  destrov  animal  lire,  sofficientlj  icle,  year  10S5,  in  Labbe  Nova  bibliotlieca 

proves  dieir  oriental  origin.  When  a  bishop  mannacriptomm,  T.  IL 

required  them  to  slaughter  a  coclc,  they  re-  •  The  gesta    S^odi  Aurelianensis  in 

fused.    See  the  Acta  episcoporum  Leodi-  D*Achery  Spicilegia.  T.  I.  f.  604,  also  an- 

ensium  in  Martene  et  Durand  collectio  am-  other  contemporary,  Glaber  Rudolph,  IIL 

plisslma,  T.  IV.  f.  902.  8,  say  not  a  word  of  their  ManichoeanisiB. 

■This    is  related  by  a  contemporarr,  'As  in  the  above  dted  Chronicle  of 
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ted  to  a  misconception,  arimng  from  Uie  fact  tbat  men  were  accnstomed 
to  consider  the  peculiarities  which,  in  many  appearances  of  the  seetar 
rian  history  of  these  times,  were  found  to  be  held  in  common,  to  bo 
common  to  them  aU^  —  a  mistake  not  nn&equently  committed  in  at- 
tempting to  grasp  together  the  several  phenomena  of  a  partiealar  pe- 
riod. Yet,  at  the  same  time,  since  even  in  the  above  mentk»ed  re- 
port of  the  trial  held  upon  these  eccleuastics,  which  says  not  a  word 
of  their  Manichseanism,  some  of  their  opinions  are  noticed,  whi<i  ad- 
mit of  being  most  easily  referred  to  a  Gnostic  or  Manichaean  mode  of 
thinking,  and  since  the  origin  of  the  sect  is  traced  to  Italy ,i  wiudi 
would  confirm  the  supposition  of  its  external  connection  with  Ae  sects 
of  the  Greek  church,  and  since  a  mystical,  rationalizing  tendency  of 
the  same  sort  was  a  feature  by  no  means  uncommon  in  those  Gnostic 
and  Manichaean  sects,  it  still  remains  the  most  probable  conjectorej 
that  it  was  through  the  immediate  influence  of  some  such  sect,  that  op- 
position to  the  church  doctrine  was  first  excited  among  the  canonicsl 
dergy  at  Orleans. 

The  sect  at  Orleans  attacked  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  supematozal 
birth,  as  a  thing  contrary  to  the  laws  oi  nature.  That  which  contza> 
diets  the  laws  of  nature,  they  asserted,  can  find  no  existence  in  crei- 
tion.<  This,  however,  is  not  so  to  be  understood,  as  if  they  admitted 
the  reality  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  but  denied  the  supernatural  drcam- 
stances  attending  it ;  but  they  denied  the  reality  of  the  birth  of  Jeans 
in  the  same  sense  as  they  denied  the  reality  of  his  pasaon  and  of  his 
resurrection.  As  an  argument  m  favor  of  tiieir  opimon,  they  adduced 
what  was  assumed  by  their  (n)ponent8,  namely,  mat  Christ  was  bom 
of  a  virgin ;  for  as  tins  woula  be  impossible,  the  reality  of  the  hirtk 
was  disproved  by  its  character.  Their  doctrine  of  Christ's  hnmanitj 
bordered,  therefore,  without  any  doubt,  upon  DocetLnn,  or  was  ab^- 

C  ether  docetical.3  If  we  find  the  doctrine  ascribed  to  them  by  Gla- 
erius  Budolphus,  that  heaven  and  earth  had  always  existed,  as  tiiey 
now  are,  yet  we  should  remember  that  the  report  of  a  writer,  who  did 
not  understand  their  system,  and  who  presents  everything  in  the  wont 
colors,  must  fall  very  short  of  establishing  the  fact,  that  they  took  an 
altogether  pantheistic  view  of  the  world ;  on  the  contrary,  we  nave  more 
reason  to  believe  that  their  opposition  to  the  church  doctrine  of  the 
creation  from  nothing,  an  opposition  which  proceeded  from  some  orien- 
tal doctrine  of  emanation  combined  with  Dualism,  that  this  oppodtioo, 
wrongly  understood  and  perverted,  gave  occasion  to  this  chuge.  In 
consistencv  with  their  docetic  views  of  the  human  nature  of  Jesus, 
they  could  not  of  course  believe  in  any  communication  of  the  body 
ana  blood  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist;   and  their  opposition  to  tte 

Ademar,  and  in  the  fragment  pablishcd  by  'So  they  said  at  their  trial,  aceordiBg  to 

Da  Chesnc  in  the  6th  vol.  of  his  Scriptorea  the  obove  mentioned  report  in  D*Acherj: 

rerum  Francar.  Historia  Aquitanica,  f.  81.  Qood  natnra  denegat,  semper  a  creatioos 

^  Glaber  Rudolph  names  an  Italian  wo-  discrepat 

man  as  the  person  who  imported  the  seeds  '  Comp.  Vol.  m.  p.  261,  the  doctrine  of 

of  these  doctrines  to  Fmnce,  and  daring  a  the  PauUcians  on  Vns  point.     We  shall 

long  residetice  in   Orleans  spread  them  have  no  more  to  sflcy  on  thb  sal^ject  tffl  «• 

abroad,  particnhurly  among  the  ecclesiastics  come  to  the  doctrine  of  ttM  Bogomiles  aid 

€f  that  city.  the  Catharists  in  the  foUowii^  periodf. 
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church  doctrine  being  based  on  mysticism  would  necessarily  affect,  in 
a  particular  manner,  the  doctrine  concerning  mass.  They  rejected 
also  the  sacrament  of  baptism  with  water,  probably  expliuning  it  as 
the  baptism  of  John,  a  teacher  who  was  ignorant  of  the  perfect,  sit* 

Ereme  Ood,  and  of  his  kingdom :  ^  but  they  substituted  in  its  place  m 
aptism  of  the  Sjurit,  which  was  to  be  connected  with  the  impo^tion 
of  hands,  as  the  symbol  of  initiation  into  their  sect ;  and  this  again 
evidences  their  relationship  to  oriental  sects  and  to  the  later  CathEuri- 
ans.  This  rite  was  certainly  the  same  thing  with  what  was  designated 
among  these  sects  by  the  term  consolamentum  (form  of  communica- 
tion of  the  Can^orter^  the  Paraclete).  By  virtue  of  this  impo^tion 
of  hands,  whoever  submitted  to  it  in  a  suiUble  frame  of  mind,  would 
be  filled  with  the  ^fts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  purified  from  all  sin ; 
he  would  be  made  capable  thereby  for  the  first  time  of  ri^tly  under- 
standing  the  deep  things  of  Scripture.  With  a  spiritual  baptism,  thw 
held  al^  to  a  spiritual  eucharist,  by  which  those  who  had  received  tha 
baptism,  would  be  refreshed,  and  find  all  their  spiritual  needs  com* 
{detely  satisfied.'  Whoever  had  once  tasted  of  this  heavenly  food, 
said  they,  would  abide  steadfasdy  in  the  truth,  and  resist  all  tempta- 
tions to  apostasy .3  Whoever  received  this  baptism  and  this  eucharist, 
would  enjoy  the  sight  of  angels,  and  partake  of  high  revelations;^ 
nothing  would  be  wanting  to  him,  for  God,  in  whom  are  hidden  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom,  would  be  with  him. 

Two  eoclesastics,  Lisoi  (Lisieux)  and  Stephen,  who  by  their  piety, 
their  active  benevolence,  and  their  knowledge,  had  attamed  to  hi^ 
eminence  and  consideration  ho\h  among  the  people  and  the  great  no- 
Ues,  stood  at  the  head  of  this  sect.  Stephen  had  been  confessor  to 
queen  Constantia.  Already  had  they  made  considerable  progress  in 
extending  the  sect  from  the  school  existing  at  Orleans,  into  the  neij^ 
boring  towns,  when,  by  a  singular  circumstance,  the  whole  thing  was 
discovered.5  Heribert,  a  young  ecclesiastic  from  the  castie  of  a  cer- 
tain nobleman  of  Normandy,  named  Arefast,'had  been  won  over  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  sect  while  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  scho<4  in 

'  See  e.  ff.  the  Apociyphal  gospel  of  as  litcrolljr  tnie;  and  so  it  came  abontbere 

John  in  Thilo's  ApOCTjphcn.  T.  I.  p.  893.  as  it  did  in  Michael  Psellos*  account  of  the 

*  Coelesti  cibo  pastas,  interna  satietate  Eachites, — evil  spirits  were  snbstitnted  fbr 

recreattLS.  Comp.  the  doctrine  of  the  Pauli-  good  ones,  and  tne  storj  arose  that  eril 

dans,  Vol.  III.  p.  263,  and  the  apocryphal  spirits  appeared  in  their  assemblies,  and 

gospel  of  John,  p.  893.  that  the  murdered  child  was  bom  from  in- 

'  The  high  virtues  which  they  ascribed  tercourse  with  them, 

to  this  heavenly  food,  joined  to  the  mmors,  *  Just  as  the  Euchites  taught 

ever  afloat  res])ect{ng  the  assemblies  of  he-  !  According  to  the  report  of  Glaber  B»- 

retical  sects,  gave  origin  to  the  story  that  dolph,  an  attempt  of  theirs  to  win  over  a 

the  a.shcs  of  a  child  murdered  and  burnt  priest  of  Rouen,  who  resisted  their  effofti 

constituted  this  wonderful  food,  of  which  and  betrayed  them,  led  to  the  detection  of 

every  member  of  the  sect  partook,  and  the  sect    This  may  have  been  so :  but  at 

which  was  possessed  of  such  magical  vir-  all  events,  the  report  of  the  Gesta,  pab* 

tue,  that  a  ])cr8on  who  hod  once  partaken  lished  by  D'Achery,  which  we  follow,  is  the 

of  it,  never  became  an  apostate.    When  most  exact  one;  and  die  deviations  from 

they  spoke  of  an  intercourse  with  higher  it  in  the  story  of  Gktber  Rudolph  may  bo 

spirits,  which  those  enjoyed  who  ha4  n-  easily  explained  as  having  arisen  from  the 

ceived  their  baptism  and  their  eucharist.  all  want  of  a  better  knowledge  of  the  particB- 

they  said  about  such  apparitions,  waa  taken  lar  circumstances. 
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Orleaas,  and  throuj^  him  tliey  came  to  the  kpovledge  of  his  fi«g»- 
lord  Arefast.  The  latter  took  meaaurea  to  make  king  Robert  of  France 
aware  of  the  danger  that  threatened  the  Catholic  faith.  For  ttie  pu^ 
poee  of  tracmg  out  the  sect,  and  securing  the  meaaa  of  convicting  tha 
guilty,  Arefast  was  now  directed  to  repair  to  Orleans,  and  to  represent 
himself  to  the  leaders  as  one  who  was  dearous  of  being  initiated  into 
&sir  mysteries.  They  feU  into  the  snare,  and  deceived  by  the  assu- 
rances of  Arefast,  gradually  divulged  all  their  doctrines  to  the  man 
who  was  abusing  their  confidence  for  the  purpose  of  plun^g  them  in 
roin.  He  immediately  made  his  report  to  the  kmg.  In  the  yesr 
1022  the  king  himself  came  to  Orieans,  where  a  numerous  synod  had 
assembled  to  try  and  pass  sentence  on  the  sect.  Fallen  upon  during 
one  of  its  secret  meetings,  of  which  information  had  been  ^vea  bj 
Arefast,  all  who  were  foimd  present  were  arrested,  together  with  Are- 
&st  himself,  and  conveyed  in  chains  before  the  qiirxtual  tribunal,  where 
alao  the  king  and  the  queen  assisted.  The  leaders  ai  the  sect  en- 
deavored at  first  to  evade  the  questions  pnqxtted  to  them ;  but  Are- 
fast, who  continued  to  play  his  assumed  paxi,  was  employed  to  draw 
them  out.  When  the  latter  presented  before  them  the  doctrinei  thej 
had  taught  him,  they  no  longer  hesitated  to  avow  openly  their  adher- 
ence to  them ;  but  declared,  ^^  Think  not  that  this  sect,  bejcause  je 
have  so  lately  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  has  sprang  up  wiQun  a 
short  period.  For  a  long  time  we  have  professed  these  doctrines,  and 
WjB  expected  that  these  doctrines  would  one  day  be  admitted  by  yoa 
and  by  all  others, — this  we  believe  still."  i  When  it  was  attempted 
to  convince  them  of  their  errors,  and  in  particular  to  state  before  then 
the  doctrine  of  the  creation  from  notfdng,  they  replied:  ^^ Present 
such  doctrines  to  men  of  earthly  minds,  to  such  ss  bdieve  the  ordi- 
nances of  your  dead  Scripture  learning.  We  have  a  higher  law,  one 
written  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  inner  man ;  we  can  believe  nothing 
but  that  which  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  has  revealed  to  us.  Do 
with  us  as  you  please ;  already  we  behold  our  king  reigning  in  heaven, 
whose  right  hand  shall  exalt  us  to  an  eternal  triumph,  and  crown  us 
with  celestial  joys."  Except  in  the  case  of  one  ecclesiastic  and  one 
nxin,  all  the  pains  wluch  were  taken  to  reclaim  them  from  their  er- 
rors, in  other  words  to  induce  them  to  recant,  were  to  no  purpose. 
The  others,  thirteen  in  number,  were  condemned  to  the  stake,  and 
died  there. 

Tet  surely  these  doctrines  were  already  too  widely  disseminated,  to 
leave  any  reasonable  ground  for  the  expectation  that  a  tendency  of  this 
sort  would  be  suppressed  by  the  death  of  a  few  individuals.  It  is  vexy 
probable  that  we  may  perceive  the  influence  of  this  sect  among  the  eo- 
diesiastics  and  monks  m  certain  hints  contuned  in  a  letter  of  Fulbeit, 
bishop  of  Ghartres  to  the  abbot  Adeodat,  where  he  invei^  agamst 
the  corrupt  tendency  of  those  carnally  minded  men,  who  represented 
the  sacraments  as  toys,  holding  it  to  be  impossible  that  outii^urd  and 


>Hocdiaest,qiiodsectain,qaamvo8Jain    in  earn  cadere  expectaTimns,  quod  

taide  agnosdtis  amplectixnar,  sed  tain  to6    adhac  fore  credimiu,  aooordmg  to  tfia  oita- 
qnam caeteros  ct\jiu  cunque  legis  yel ordines    tion  of  Glaber  Biidfl4phi 
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earthly  ordinances  could  produce  any  such  effects  as  were  ascribed  to 
these  formsJ 

Some  years  later,  a  sect  was  discovered  in  the  districts  of  Arras 
and  Liege,  which,  as  well  by  its  origm,  having  been  traced  to  people 
who  came  from  Italy,  and  particularly  to  Guudulf  an  Italian,  as  Djr 
the  peculiarity  of  its  doctrines,  betrays  its  connection  also  with  those 
Oriental  sects.  Thus  for  example,  they  utterly  rejected  wedlocl^ 
and  held  the  unmarried  life  to  be  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  a 
participation  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  from  which  we  may  infer, 
though  we  know  nothing  more  about  the  doctrines  of  the  sect  on 
this  subject,  that  these  notions  had  originated  in  such  theories  touching 
the  origin  of  the  corporeal  world,  and  the  banishment  of  souls  into 
it,  and  touching  the  character  of  original  sin,^  as  led  to  these  re- 
sults in  their  system  of  morality.  The  persons  in  Arras  who  were 
arrested  as  followers  of  this  sect,  seem  to  have  been  uneducated  peo* 
pie  of  the  lower  class,  who  had  perhaps  appropriated  no  more  of 
their  doctrines  than  what  was  purely  practical,  and  most  consentaae- 
ous  to  the  natural  understanding  and  to  the  moral  feelings;  or  else 
they  dared  not  express  openly  their  theoretical  convictions.  Like  the 
others  just  mentioned,  they  were  for  removing  everything  out  of  the 
way  which  could  serve  as  a  substitute  for  one's  own  moral  efforts,  or 
as  an  excuse  for  moral  inactivity.  Each  man,  smd  they,  must  be 
holy  by  his  own  act  and  within  himself — by  that  alone,  and  not  by 
any  magical  operation  of  the  sacraments,  can  man  become  pure. 
Outward  baptism,  and  the  outward  eucharist  are  nothing.  To  show 
the  inefiScacy  of  baptism  they  pointed  to  the  immoral  lives  of  the  cler- 
gy who  perlbrmed  the  ceremonv,  to  the  immoral  lives  of  the  persons 
baptized,  and  to  the  fact  that  m  the  children  on  whom  baptism  was 
performed,  not  one  of  the  conditions  was  to  be  found  upon  which  such 
efficacy  must  depend;  —  no  consciousness,  no  will,  no  &ith,  no  coqp 
fession.  The  doctrines  which  they  had  received  from  Gundul^ 
agreed  in  all  respects,  as  they  affirmed,  with  the  doctrines  of  Christ 
and  of  the  Apostles.  It  consisted  in  this,  to  forsake  the  world,  te 
overcome  the  flesh,  to  support  one's  self  by  the  labor  of  one's  own 
hands,  to  injure  no  one,  to  show  love  to  all  the  brethren.  Whoever 
practiced  iSm^  needed  no  baptism;  where  it  failed,  baptism  could 
not  supply  its  place.  From  these  doctrines,  we  might  be  led  te 
suppose  that  these  people  had  imbibed  thorou^y  Pelagian  prinoip 

'  Qnoniam  comperimns,   aliqnos  niinis  genuine  disdples  of  Christ,  male  and  A* 

camaliter  intuentes  qoaoiam  honim,  in  male,  onght  tnercfore  to  live  together  oiify 

qaibus  nostrae  salutia  mysterinm  constat,  in  spiritual  fellowship.    From  Luke  90: 

tanquam  inania  aut  otiosa  deputare,  hos  34,  35,  they  would  make  it  out,  that  only 

a  tarn  pemiciosae  opinionis  vanitate  revo-  the  children  of  this  world  married ;  bat 

catos  pcrmonci-cmus.     Fulbcrti  ep.  I.  ad  such  as  would  become  partakers  of  tfat 

Adeodatum  ed.  de  Villicrs.  Paris,  1608.  kingdom  of  God,  most  prove  themsdfw 

*  They  explained,  namely,  the  marriaee  to  &lon^  to  it,  and  to  be  destined  for  tlw 

intercourse  between  Adam  and  Eve,  as  the  resurrection,  by  leading  a  life  estranged 

first  sin  into  which  the  apostate  spirit  Sa-  from  sense,  and  like  that  of  the  ang^ 

tanacl  enticed  mankind.    In  this  way  he  See  the  apocryphal  Gospel  p.  894,  and 

succeeded  to  bind  fast  their  spirits  in  the  cor-  Moneta    ad  versus  Catliaros  cd. 

poreal  world  as  wcU  as  to  cause  their  prop-  Bomae  1743. 1.  IV.  c.  7.  M.  319 
agation  in  this  state  of  bondage.     Tm 
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plee,  and  opposed  legal  morality  aod  moral  Belf'Sufiiciencj  to  ifaa 
Augustinian  doctrine  of  the  church.  The  bishop  so  understood  tfaea, 
and  hence  unfolded  to  them  in  opposition  to  these  tenets,  Aognstin's 
doctrine  of  grace.  But  the  theorj  of  Augustin  is  directly  at  va» 
riance  with  the  doctrine  of  that  whde  oice  of  seotariaos  toncfaioff 
redemption  as  a  communication  of  diyine  life  to  the  sptrits  heM 
bound  in  the  corporeal  world,  touching  the  consolamentmn,  and  aO 
that  is  connected  therewith.  Even  here  then  we  find  ihe  pradieal 
consequences  alone  avowed  by  them,  separated  from  the  dogmalie 
grounds,  from  which  they  were  derived.  They  were  also  <^po9ed  to 
the  worship  of  saints  and  of  relics,  and  ridiculed  the  stories  told 
about  the  wonders  performed  by  them.  But  it  is  singular  to  obsenre, 
that  they  at  the  same  lime  held  to  the  wondiip  of  die  apostles  and 
martyrs,  which  probably  they  interpreted  however  in  accordance 
with  their  other  doctrine?,  and  in  a  diflferent  maimer  from  what  wm 
customary  in  the  church.  They  were  opposed,  like  the  PaolicianSi 
to  the  worship  of  the  cross,  and  of  images,  they  spoke  against  the 
efficacy  of  the  priestly  consecration,  the  value  <^  a  consecrated  altar, 
and  of  a  consecrated  church.  The  church,  said  they,  is  notfaiDg 
but  a  pile  of  stones  heaped  together ;  the  church  has  no  advantage 
whatever  over  any  hut  where  the  divine  Being  is  worshipped.  Tbej^ 
like  the  older  Euchites,^  denounced  church  psalmody  as  a  supersti* 
tious  practice.  People  belonging  to  this  sect,  had  first  broached 
their  doctrines  in  the  territory  about  liege.^  They  were  arrested 
and  brought  up  for  trial,  but  succeeded  by  their  explanations  in  de* 
ceiving  the  bishop.  They  were  released,  and  then  referred  to  tUi 
public  justification  to  prove  that  it  was  impossible  to  convict  them  of 
any  erroneous  doctrine ;  and  this  served  to  procure  for  them  a  more 
general  hearing.  When  they  had  spread  to  Cambray  and  Atiaiy 
and  the  archbishop  had  obtained  such  information  as  sufficed  to  coa* 
vict  them,  they  at  first  denied,  even  under  torture,  the  false  doctrinei 
imputed  to  them,^  till  they  were  forced  to  confession  by  the  testimo- 
ny of  a  few  individuals,  to  whom  they  had  disclosed  ti&eir  opxDiooSi 
Tbe  archbishop,  in  the  year  1025,  assembled  a  synod  at  Arras,  be- 
fore which  the  arrested  members  of  the  sect  were  compdied  to 
make  their  appearance.  After  having  entered  upon  an  examina&ii 
of  iheir  doctrines,  he  addressed  to  Aem  a  discourse  in  refutatum  of 
these  tenets  and  in  defence  of  the  Catholic  fiuth.^  They  declaied 
themselves  convinced  by  this  discourse,  and  were  prevulc^l  on,  most 
probably  by  the  fear  of  (teathj  to  subscribe  a  recantation  with  the  cross ; 
— rthus  they  found  it  a  very  easy  matter  to  obtain  tiie  absolutiim  of 


^  See  Vol  IL  p.  241.  ad  oonfiBaaoaem.    IVAcheqr  8pidU^  T 

*H  D'Achery's    coDJectnr^  U  coiroct.  LC607. 

tluit  the  bishop  R.  to  i^vhoiu  the  aynodal  *  Either  in  the  laogiiage  of  the  coootn; 

letter  of  the  archbishop  Gerhard  I.  of  Cam-  or  else  the  Latin  disooorae  was  tramlalaa 

bimy  is  dii^ctcd,  was  bishop  Reginald  of  tothemonthespotintheveraaculartopgiM^ 

IMga,  94  well  as  the  confessbn  and  the  focns* 

'  As  doabtless  may  be  inferred  from  the  lacy  of  condemnalioQ   which  wen  pi»* 

words:  at  nullis  suppliciis  possent  cogi  nonnced in lAtip. 
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Uie  bishop.^  The  only  effect  was  to  make  them  more  cautious  in  the 
propagation  of  their  tenets,  and  hi  this  way  they  probably  contrived 
to  maintain  their  sect  for  a  considerable  time  longer.  In  the  later 
times  of  the  eleventh  century  a  sect  of  this  sort  once  more  made 
its  appearance  in  t)ie  same  diocese  of  Cambray  and  Arras.  The 
archbishop  Gertiard  II,  heard  that  a  man,  by  tiiie  name  of  Ramihed, 
preached  many  heretical  doctrines,  and  had  found  great  acceptance 
with  men 'and  women.  When  seized  and  brou^t  before  the  arch- 
bishop he  so  adroitly  answered  every  question  proposed  to  him  touch- 
ing life  and  doctrine,  that  no  advantage  could  be  g£uned  over  him. 
For  this  reason,  he  was  subjected  to  a  closer  examination  before  a 
synod  in  Cambray.  But  here  also  he  testified  his  orthodoxy  on 
every  point ;  the  archbishop  therefore  simply  required  of  him,  OisX 
he  should  receive  the  holy  eucharist  in  testimony  of  his  innocence.^ 
To  this,  however,  he  refused  to  consent,  declaring,  that  he  could 
take  the  eucharist  neither  from  the  hand  of  abbot,  of  priest,  nor  of 
tiie  bishop  himself,  because  they  were  all  guilty  of  simony,  or  of 
covetousness  under  some  form  or  other.  This  sufficed  to  arouse 
against  him  the  indignation  of  the  clergy,  who  at  once  declared 
him  a  heretic.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  a  process  of  this  sort 
furnishes  no  ground  for  a  certain  judgment  respecting  the  doctrines 
of  this  person.  It  may  be,  that  he  belonged  to  the  class,  of  sects, 
which  came  from  the  East,  and  that  conformably  to  their  principles 
he  felt  justified  in  resorting  to  deception  for  the  purpose  of  escap- 
ing out  of  the  hands  of  his  judges.  But  it  is  also  possible,  that 
he  really  had  nothing  in  common  with  those  sects,  and  that  he  had 
risen  up  entirely  independent  of  them.  Perhaps  we  may  find  in  this 
case  HiQ  indication  of  a  separatistic  reaction,  a  spontaneous  move- 
ment of  the  Christian  consciousness,  of  the  pure  interest  of  Chris- 
tian piety,  agsdnst  the  corruption  of  the  clergy ;  such  a  reaction  as 
would  in  fact  be  necessarily  called  forth  by  Uildebrand's  plan  of 
reformation.^  At  all  events,  we  may  at  least  see  in  this  example, 
how  the  complaints  against  a  simoniacal  clergy  which  by  the 
measures  of  the  last  popes  had  become  generally  known  and  were 
freely  circulated  among  the  laity,  encouraged  and  facilitated  the 
spread  of  sects  opposed  to  the  dominant  church.  The  sectary  of 
whom  we  are  speddng  was  hunted  down  as  a  heretic  by  the  &nat- 
ical  vengence  of  the  populace ;  when  seized,  he  followed  his  pur- 
suers patiently  and  without  fear.  He  was  confined  in  a  cabin; 
and  while  prostrated  on  the  groimd  in  prayer,  a  torch  was  applied 
to  the  building,  and  he  was  consumed  in  the  flames.  But  as  he  had 
gained  many  followers  by  the  purity  of  his  life,  so  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  friends  would  only  be  increased  by  the  mode  of  his  death. 
They  gathered  up  his  bones  and  his  ashes,  which  they  honored  as  rel- 
ics. His  followers  contmued  to  multiply  in  the  towns  of  this  district 
till  into  the  twelfth  century,  especially  among  the  weavers,  an  oo- 

'  See  the  svnodal  letier  of  the  bishop,       '  See  respecting  this  test  of  innocMiet, 
died  in  D^AcCery  I  c.  p.  450. 

'  See  abore,  p.  383. 
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cupation,  which  from  its  peculiar  character,  has  ever  been  a  favorite 
resort  of  mystical  sects.^ 

Though  by  means  of  those  sects  which  came  from  the  East,  rnanj 
errors  were  propagated  among  the  laity,  yet  their  influence  was  in 
some  respects  advantageous.  They  awakened  in  the  ignorant  and  vat 
instructed  people,  who  had  been  misled  by  incompetent  priests  to  jJace 
the  essence  of  religion  in  a  round  of  ceremonies,  a  more  lively  mterest 
in  spiritual  concerns,  —  called  up  in  them  the  idea  of  a  divine  Ufe,  pre- 
sented religion  to  them  more  as  a  matter  of  inward  experience,  and  pc^ 
haps  too,  since  this  was  the  pecuhar  bent  of  the  Paulicians,  made  Aem 
better  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures ;  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  thit 
by  means  of  the  Paulicians,  translations  of  particular  portions  of  Senf- 
ture  were  already  circulated  among  the  laity.  Ana  when  the  lai^ 
thus  awakened,  spoke  from  their  own  religious  experience,  when  in  the 
attitude  of  polemics,  and  combatting  the  additions  foreign  to  BiUe 
Chiistianity  in  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  they  were  able  to  bring 
fonvard  their  arguments  from  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  apostles, 
it  is  easy  to  see,  how  superior  they  would  prove  in  disputation  to  the 
ignorant  and  incompetent  clergy.  Men  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with 
admiration,  at  seeing  uneducated,  ignorant  people  after  they  had  re- 
ceived such  doctrines  able  to  discourse  with  great  fluency  on  reli^oui 
things  and  even  to  put  to  silence  the  regular  eccleaastics.' 

AVhen  archbishop  Heribert  of  Milan,  who  administered  this  office 
from  1027  to  1046,  came  to  Turin,  in  a  tour  of  visitation  through  bis 
archiepiscopal  diocese,  he  heard  of  a  sect,  which  had  its  principal  seat 
in  the  neighboring  fortress  of  Montfort,  where  it  was  particulariy  favw- 
ed  by  the  nobles,  as  well  as  by  the  mistress  of  the  place,  a  countess, 
and  which  was  widely  diffused  among  clergy  and  laity .9  He  summon- 
ed Gerhard,  the  presiding  functionary  of  the  sect,  tiiough  in  ftct  he 
'  proved  to  be  only  a  subordinate,  and  hinted  of  other  superiors  (ma- 
jores),^  to  appear  before  him,  and  give  an  account  of  himself.  At 
first  the  respondent  so  accommodated  himself  to  the  phraseology  of  the 
church  orthodoxy,  that  he  might  easily  have  been  taken  for  an  ortho- 
dox man ;  but  when  the  archbishop  pressed  him  more  closely,  and 
made  him  explain  the  sense  of  his  words,  he  soon  found,  that  Gerhard 
attached  to  the  same  language  a  very  different  meaning  from  thai  of 
the  church.  The  Son  of  God,  said  he,  is  the  soul  beloved,  enlightened 
of  God ;  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  devout,  and  true  understanding  of  the 

^  The  authority  for  tliis  representation  is  Leodiensinm,  in  Maitene  and  Dnmid's 

the  second  uppuiulix  to  Baldcrick'ii  chron-  Scriptorum   et   monnmeiitomiii   coUecsio 

icle,  edition  of  1^  Glay.     Paris,  1834,  p.  amplissima,  Tom.  IV.  c.  59.  f.  809. 

356.  etc.  '  The  most  exact  account  is  in  Arnnbh, 

*  In  a  report  relating  to  the  spread  of  senior  hist  Medioianens.  L IL  c  27.  in  itn- 
inch  a  sect,  whose  tenets,  the  consolamen-  ratori  Scriptores  reram  luUicarnm,  T.  IV. 
torn,  celibacy  in  strict  abstinence,  the  spar-  — nothine  but  the  fab^oos  in  Glaber  Ba- 
in^ even  of  animal  life,  point  clearly  to  an  dolph.  IV.  2. 

oriental  origin,  it  is  said :  Si  quos  'idiotas  *  That  this  sect  was  not  domestiGated  m 

et  infacundos  hujus  erroris  sectatoribus  ad-  Italy,  bat  connected  with  a  foreign  stock, 

jungi  contingcret  statim  eruditissirais  ctiam  is  evident  from  the  foUowing  remaik  of 

catholicis  facundiores  fieri.    From  a  letter  Laadalph  respecting  it:   ipsi  a  qoa  ortai 

of  Kogcr  II,  bishop  of  Chalons  sur  Mame  parte  in  Italia  foissent  erenti  insai 
(CataUunum)  in  the  Gestis  episcopomm 
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sacred  Scriptures.  The  birth  of  Jesus  from  the  Virgin,  his  concep- 
tion by  the  Holy  Ghost,  denotes  the  birth  of  the  divine  life  in  the 
soul  from  the  holy  Scriptures,  by  means  of  that  right  imderstanding 
of  them,  proceeding  fix)m  a  divine  light,  which  is  designated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  According  to  this  it  should  seem,  that  the  mystical- 
idealist  element,  which  we  find  existing  among  these  sects  generally, 
had  in  this  case  been  carried  out  in  a  more  consistent  and  uncompro- 
mising manner  than  in  other  cases ;  that  they  pushed  their  idealism  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  consider  the  whole  history  of  Christ  as  a  myth, 
that  Christ  and  his  entire  history  was  to  them  nothing  but  a  symbol  of 
the  development  of  the  divine  life  in  each  individual  man.  It  is  quite 
possible,  however,  that  with  this  mystical,  symbolical  interpretation  of 
our  Saviour's  history,  as  referring  to  Christ  in  the  soul,  Christ  as  he 
must  be  formed  in  every  beUever,  —  they  by  no  means  denied  the  ob- 
jective reality  of  the  history,  of  which  they  made  this  apphcation.  At 
any  rate,  we  here  recognize  a  coincidence  of  views  with  the  Bogomiles, 
who  called  the  soul  of  the  enlightened  man  the  true  ^BoroKogy  ai^d  also 
with  those  older  pantheistic  Euchites,  of  whom  we  spoke  in  the  history 
of  the  second  period.^  The  same  character  of  a  mystico-idealist  ten- 
dency is  expressed  also  in  everything  else  said  by  this  Gerhard.  Thus 
he  declared,  they  had  a  priest — not  that  Roman  one,  but  another — who 
daily  visited  their  brethren  scattered  through  the  world ;  and  when 
Grod  bestowed  him  on  them,  they  received  from  him,  with  great  devout- 
ness,  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  Besides  this  priest,  who  was  without  the 
tonsure,  they  knew  of  no  other,  nor  did  they  acknowledge  any  other 
sacrament  than  his  absolution.  Thus  we  find  in  this  sect,  as  in  that  at 
Orleans,  the  consciousness  of  a  fellowship  extending  through  different 
countries.  By  their  priest  they  doubtless  meant  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
formed  the  invisible  bond  of  this  fellowship,  and  bestowed  on  them  the 
inward  cleansing  from  remaining  sin,  and  the  inward  consecration  of 
the  divine  life.  This  inward  working  of  the  divine  Spirit  stood  to  them 
in  the  place  of  all  sacraments.  As  they  refused  to  know  of  any  other 
priest  than  this  inward  one,  so  they  refused  to  know  of  any  other  sac- 
rament than  that  which  this  inward  priest  imparted.  This  sect  reject- 
ed marriage.  The  married  persons,  admitted  among  them,  were  ever 
after  to  live  together  in  spiritual  fellowship  alone.  If  all  men  followed 
the  same  rule,  they  believed  the  human  race  would  be  propagated  in  a 
spiritual  manner,  and  cease  to  inherit  a  perishable  nature.  As  they 
probably  ascribed  the  fact  of  the  union  of  the  soul  and  a  material  body 
to  a  fall,  so  they  looked  upon  the  end  of  life  as  a  purification  from  tha^ 
which  is  foreign,  freedom  from  sense,  penitence.  Their  life  was  to  be 
a  Ufe  of  prayer,  and  of  rigid  abstinence,  with  the  relinquishment  of 
earthly  possessions.  The  sufierings  to  which  they  were  exposed  on 
account  of  their  doctrines,  they  encountered  cheerfully,  considering 
them  as  means  of  expiating  sins  committed  before  and  in  the  present 
life,  and  of  thus  preparing  them  to  return,  purified,  into  the  society  of 
the  higher  world  of  spirits.     Those  therefore  who  were  deprived  of  the 

>  Vol.  n.  p.  241. 
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privilege  of  dying  as  martjrs,  died  cheerfully  under  self-inflicted  to^ 
tares.* 

The  archbishop  despatched  a  party  of  soldiers  to  the  fortress,  and 
thus  succeeded  in  getting  a  number  of  these  sectarians  into  his  hands. 
He  caused  them  to  be  conveyed  to  Milan.  There,  contrary  as  it  ia 
said  to  the  archbishop's  will,  the  prisoners  were  led  to  the  stake,  and 
it  was  left  to  their  choice,  either  to  bow  before  a  cross  erected  on  the 
spot  and  confess  the  Catholic  faith,  or  to  die.  Some  chose  to  do  the 
former ;  but  the  majority,  placing  their  hands  before  their  faces,  plunged 
into  the  flames. 

Though  most  appearances  of  this  sort  are  to  be  traced  to  an  impulse 
derived  from  sects  which  origmated  in  the  East,  yet  we  find  indicataoDS 
of  heretical  tendencies  that  are  to  be  traced  to  other  quarters.  We 
ought  not  to  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  revived  study  of  the  ancient 
Latin  authors  in  the  ninth  and  particularly  in  the  eleventh  century 
called  forth  in  many  an  antagonism  of  the  cultivated  understanding  to 
the  dominant  church  doctrine  and  engendered  many  opinions,  wUch 
were  regarded  as  heretical.  Probus,  a  man  of  the  ninth  century,  who 
in  the  monastery  of  Fulda  had  occupied  himself  a  good  deal  with  these 
studies,  and  afterwards  became  a  priest  at  Mayence,  found  it  difficult 
after  meeting  with  so  much  that  was  good  in  these  writers  to  conceive 
how  the  better  class  among  the  heathen  should  all  be  damned,  espe- 
cially where  by  no  fault  of  their  own  they  were  deprived  of  the  oppo^ 
tunity  of  coming  to  faith  in  the  Redeemer.^  He  was  inclined  to  the 
opinion,  that  the  effects  of  Christ's  redemptive  suflTerings,  and  of  luB 
descensus  ad  inferos,  extended  also  to  the  better  class  am<nig  the  hea- 
then. And  if  with  this  view  he  united,  as  it  seems  that  he  did,  the 
doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  the  whole  would  probably  sluq)e  it- 
self somewhat  after  the  same  manner  as  the  view  which  was  afterwards 
entertained  by  Zwingli,  that  in  the  divine  decrees  of  predestination  are 
embraced  all  those,  who  before  they  have  had  opportunity  of  hearing 
anything  about  the  gospel,  give  tokens  in  the  development  of  their 
moral  nature,  of  that  agency  of  the  divine  Spirit,  that  preparatoiy 
grace,  without  which  nothing  good  can  be  done.  Now  had  it  not  been 
the  good  fortune  of  this  Probus  to  be  connected  with  a  man  of  so  nuld 
and  hberal  spirit  as  the  abbot  Servatus  Lupus,  he  might  easily  have 
been  stigmatized  as  a  heretic  for  expressing  such  an  opinion.  Thus  it 
was  reported  of  a  grammarian,  Bilgard  of  Ravenna,  belonging  to  the 
fii'st  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  who  had  been  much  occupied  with 
such  studies,^  that  evil  spirits  haunted  him,  in  the  shapes  of  ATrgQ, 
Horace,  Juvenal ;  and  that  beguiled  by  their  uifluence,  he  had  tau^ 

*  Just  ns  we  find  that  the  Catliarists  of  a  mors  tna,  o  mors,  morsas  tuns  ero,  infene. 
later  perioil  starved  themselves  to  death    Hosca  13:  14. 

(the  eiidura),  and  poisoned  themselves.  ^  Worthy  of  notiee  is  what  Glaber  Rb- 

•  Servatus  Lupus  says  of  him  (ep.  20) :  dolph  savs  (II.  12.):  Sicm  Italic  semper 
Ciceronem  et  Virgilium  caeteros(iue  opi-  mos  fait/artes  nejrligere  caeteras  (therdon 
nione  ejus  pro!)atissimos  viios  in  clectorum  to  neplect  also  the  study  of  the  saaed 
colletrium  idmittat,  ne  frustra  Dominus  Scriptures,  and  of  the  church  fathers)  Ulaa 
san^uinem  fiulerit  et  in  inferno  otium  tri-  (Grammaticam)  sectari. 

Verit,  si  verum  sit  illud  propheticum :  cro 
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many  things  contrary  to  the  Catholic  faith,  holding  that  those  ancient 
authors  were  to  be  believed  in  everything.  In  this  tale,  where  fact  is 
mixed  up  with  fable,  it  is  impossible,  to  be  sure,  to  separate  with  cer- 
tainty the  truth  from  the  fiction.  But  we  may  hold  it  as  extremely 
probable,  that  this  Bilgard  had  been  led  by  his  ardent  study  of  the  an- 
cient authors,  and  by  his  fondness  for  them,  to  embrace  many  opinions 
considered  as  heretical ;  and  on  this  account,  he  was  condemned  to 
death.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Glaberius  Rudolph,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  suppose,  that  the  predilection  for  paganism  had  given 
birth  at  the  same  time,  to  similar  heretical  tendencies  throughout  Italy, 
and  in  Sardinia ;  and  he  informs  us  that  the  individuals  accused  of 
these  tendencies,  were  some  of  them  beheaded,  while  others  died  at 
the  stake.^  But  it  is  quite  possible,  that  this  writer  had  not  clearly 
discriminated  the  heretical  appearances,  and  that  we  must  suppose  such 
to  be  here  meant  as  had  proceeded  from  the  oriental  influence.^  Since 
the  oriental  sects  spread  from  the  Greek  church  to  Italy,  and  from 
thence  to  France,  the  Netherlands  and  Germany ;  so  they  may  have 
spread  also,  in  another  direction,  from  Italy  to  Sardinia,  and  so  onward 
to  Spain. 

Already  in  the  preceding  volume,  wo  cited  examples  of  half-witted 
enthusiaste,  who  found  followers  among  the  rude  populace  in  France. 
This  was  the  source  of  another  opposition  to  the  church.  An  exam- 
ple of  the  same  kind  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
in  the  person  of  an  individual  by  the  name  of  Leuthard,  who  appeared 
among  the  country  people  of  Chalons^up-Mame,  if  we  may  rely  with 
entire  confidence  on  the  report  of  Glaber  Rudolph.3  From  the 
accounts  given  of  him,  he  woidd  seem  to  have  been  a  man  who  imited 
enthusiasm  with  a  naturally  dogmatic  understanding,  fond  of  speculat- 
mg,  according  to  its  own  narrow  views,  on  divine  things  —  a  psycholo- 
gical phenomenon  of  no  rare  occurrence.  Once,  exhausted  with  toil, 
he  fell  asleep  in  the  field,  where,  as  he  imagined,  he  had  a  miracu- 
lous vision.  Returning  home,  he  informed  his  wife  that,  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  gospel,  he  must  separate  from  her.^  After  this,  he  went 
to  a  church  to  pray ;  and,  finding  there  a  cross  and  an  image  of 
Christ,  demolished  them  both.  Not  certainly  out  of  spite  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  for  he  himself  appealed  to  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  but,  most 
probably,  because  he  imagined  he  saw  in  them  something  that  savored 
of  idolatry.    He  gave  out  that  he  acted  in  this  case  by  a  special 

^  Flares  per  Italiam  tempore  hi^as  pes-  if  the  case  were  so,  that  oriental  rather  thaa 

tiferi  do^matis  reperti  quique  ipsi  aut  gla-  pagan  doctrines  arc  here  meant.    Perhaps 

diis  aut  mcendiis  pcrierunt.  Glaber  Rudolph  took  no  pains  to  distm- 

'  In  the  case  of  Sardinia,  we  might,  if  guish  the  different  heretical  appearances ; 

Glaber  Rudolph's  story  is  correct,  suppose  and  he  may  have  confounded  with  others 

with  Gieseler,  that  tliere  was  here  a  reac-  of  an  earlier  date  those  which  had  pro- 

tion  of  paganism ;  for  as  we  learn  from  the  ceedcd  from  the  oriental  sects  —  for  how  is 

letters  of  Gregory  the  Great,  paganism  it  possible  to  suppose  that  pagan  doctrines 

maintained  its  ground  in  this  island  longer  could  get  admittance  into  Spain  more  than 

than  elsewhere.    But  when  he  says,  that  elsewhere  1 

Sersons  from  Sardinia  spread  these  false  'II.  11. 

occrines  in  Spain,  partem  populi  in  Hispa-  *  Quasi  ex  praecepto  evangclio  fecit  di- 

nia  corrampentes,we  must  assuredly  believe,  Tortium. 
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divine  revelation,  and  he  was  believed  by  the  multitude  of  ignorant 
country  people.  He  told  the  people  they  were  under  no  obligation  to 
pay  tythes  to  the  church ;  and,  in  support  of  all  he  said,  quoted  the 
testimony  of  the  Scriptures.  Yet  he  is  said  to  have  taught,  at  the 
same  time,  that  tlie  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  was  not  to  be  re- 
ceived on  all  subjects ;  that  the  prophets  had  delivered  some  things 
which  were  profitable,  and  some  which  could  not  be  believed.  The 
bishop  Gebuin  afterwards  succeeded  in  undeceiving  the  people ;  and 
his  mild  and  prudent  course  wins  our  esteem.  He  put  down  Gerhard 
as  a  maniac,  and  gave  himself  no  further  concern  about  him.  The 
latter,  on  finding  himself  deserted  by  his  followers,  and  disappointed 
in  his  ambitious  projects,  threw  himself  into  a  well. 

There  are  many  particulars,  however,  in  this  story,  calculated  to 
excite  doubt.  It  is  strange,  that  in  these  times  a  person  should  be 
found  among  the  country  people,  who  must  have  read  the  Bible,  at 
least  in  part,  and  who  was  able  to  perceive  the  contradictions  between 
what  the  sacred  Scriptures  taught  and  the  prevailing  customs  of  the 
church.  He  must  have  received  a  translation,  at  least,  of  many  parte 
of  the  Scriptures  into  the  vernacular  tongue,  since  the  Latin  could 
then  be  no  longer  understood  by  the  people  in  France.  Now,  it  is 
possible,  indeed,  that,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  this 
person  may  have  united  partly  the  suggestions  of  a  dogmatiang  un- 
derstanding, —  no  rare  thing,  even  where  there  is  a  want  of  intellec- 
tual balance,  —  and  partly  an  enthusiastic  ima^nation.  It  may  be 
that  partly  disappointed  ambition,  and  partiy  iosanity,  led  him  to  c(nn- 
mit  suicide.  But  it  is  possible,  also,  that  we  have  in  this  case  a  pe^ 
verted,  spiteful  representation  of  facts ;  and  that  his  death,  which 
may  really  have  been  brought  about  by  the  fanatical  hatred  of  here- 
tics, was  represented  by  his  enemies  as  an  act  of  suicide.  Again,  it 
is  to  be  remembered,  that  it  was  by  means  of  those  oriental  sects  that 
the  Scriptures  were  diffused  among  laymen,  and  that  such  sects  had 
found  admittance  in  the  district  of  Chalons-sur-Mame.^  The  dissolv- 
ing of  the  marriage  tie,  by  the  supposed  command  of  the  gospel,  the 
hostiUty  to  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  to  images,  the  appeal  to  inward 
revelations,  all  this  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  chsuracter  of  those 
sects,  and  hence  it  remains  to  be  questioned,  whether  we  may  not 
recognize  in  ikis  appearance  a  mark  of  their  influence. 

Touching  the  mode  of  procedure  against  false  teachers,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  it  was  Byzantine  despotism  which  set  the  example  of 
enforcing  conviction  by  the  faggot  and  the  sword.  The  Western 
church  had  originally  declared  itself,^  though  not  with  perfect  cenma- 
tency  of  principles,  opposed  to  such  a  procedure,  and  to  all  apphca- 
tion  of  capital  punishments  to  heretics.  But  the  &naticism  of  this 
age  found  no  punishment  too  severe  for  those,  who  were  regarded  as 
godless  outcasts ;  and  the  clergy,  in  this  case,  followed  the  general 
current  of  the  times  ;  and  from  common  practice  grew  up  the  theoij 
of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  which  was  also  supported  by  the  grand  nus* 

*  See  above,  p.  60S.  *  See  VoL  ILp.  « 
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take  of  confoundmg  together  the  dififerent  positions  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  The  fanatical  fury  of  the  people  having  been  once 
aroused  against  heretics,  and  an  abstemious  life  having  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  characteristic  mark  of  heretics  who  sprung  from  oriental 
sects,  ttiose  men  who  distinguished  themselves  by  the  rigid  severity  of 
their  lives  were  exiaremely  liable  to  mcur  the  opprobrium  of  heresy ; 
insomuch  that  a  writer  of  these  times  could  say,  that  a  pallid  face 
was  looked  upon  by  the  people  as  a  sure  sign  of  heresy,  and  that 
many  good  Catholics  had  fallen  victims,  with  heretics,  to  the  blind 
fiiry  of  the  mob.i  There  was  one  man,  however,  who  stood  manfully 
forth  agjunst  the  unchristian  spirit  of  the  times,  Wazo,  bishop  of 
Liege,  who  lived  till  the  year  1047.  He  belonged  to  that  better 
class  of  bishops,  who  devoted  themselves,  with  a  truly  earnest  and 
unwearied  zeal,  to  the  good  of  their  flocks.  He  may  stand  beside 
Theodore  Studita,  and  Peter  Damiani,  as  a  representative  of  the 
genuinely  Christian  spirit,  in  contradistinction  to  the  prevailing  princi- 
ples. When,  during  the  spread  of  these  false  teachers  in  the  diocese 
of  Chalons^ur-Mame,  his  opinion  was  asked  respecting  the  proper 
mode  of  proceeding  with  such  persons,  he  gave  the  following :  Though 
such  doctrines  must  be  condemned  as  unchristian,  yet,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  our  Saviour,  who  was  meek  and  humble  of  spirit,  who  came 
not  to  strive  or  to  cry,  Matth.  12:  19,  but  rather  to  endure  shame 
and  the  death  of  the  cross,  we,  too,  are  bound  to  bear  with  such  men. 
The  parable  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares  teaches  us  what  should  be 
done  with  such  persons,  according  to  the  will  of  our  compassionate 
Lord,  who  condemns  not  sinners  at  once  but  waits  with  long-suffering 
for  their  repentance.  By  ihe  servants,  who  were  for  instantly  pulling 
up  the  tares  as  soon  as  they  appeared,  are  to  be  understood  ovei^ 
hasty  priests.  Our  Lord  here  recommends  to  them  patience  towards 
their  erring  neighbors ;  especially  since  they  who  belong  to<lay  to  the 
tares,  may  to-morrow  be  converted,  and  bring  forth  good  fruit.  "  And 
let  us  beware  ourselves  —  says  Wazo  to  the  bishops  —  lest  while  we 
think  of  exercising  justice,  by  inflicting  punishment  on  the  wicked, 
we  may  be  counteracting  the  purposes  of  Him,  who  wills  not  the  death 
of  the  sinner,  but  seeks,  by  patience  and  long-suffering,  to  bring  them 
back  to  repentance.  Let  these  men  be  reserved,  then,  to  the  last 
harvest  of  the  great  Master  of  the  house  ;  as  we  ourselves  also  must 
wait  for  his  sentence  with  fear  and  trembling ;  for  the  Almighty  God 
can  make  those  who  now  fight  against  us  on  the  high  way  of  the 
Lord,  occupy  in  that  heavenly  country  even  a  higher  place  than  our- 
selves. We,  bishops,  ought  certainly  to  remember,  that  we  did  not 
receive,  at  our  ordination,  the  sword  of  secular  power ;  and,  therefore, 
that  we  did  not  receive  from  God  any  vocation  to  slay,  but  only  the 
vocation  to  make  alive."     He  then  declared,  that  they  had  nothing  to 

*  Sec  the  Gcsta  episcoporum  Leodien-  said:  Eos  solo  pallore  notare  hacreticos, 

sium,  published  by  Martene  and  Durand,  quasi    quos   pallere  constaret,  haereticos 

in  the  Collcctio  amplissima  T.  IV.  c.  50,  esse  certum  esset  sicque  per  errorem  simul- 

where,  concerning  the  praeceps  Francige-  <^ue  furorem  eornm  plerosque  vere  Catho- 

pimim  rabies  cMdis,  anheUre  solita,  it  is  Uconun  foisse  aliqoando  intexemptos. 
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do  but  to  exclude  such  persons  from,  fhe  oommunion  of  the  churchy 
and  to  secure  others  from  being  mfected  by  their  doctrines.  The 
genuinely  Christian  spirit  here  expressedi  was  transmitted  downward 
in  the  church  of  liege ;  for  it  waa  nothing  else  that  moved  the  canon* 
kal  priest  of  this  church,  who  wrote  Waso's  Life,  to  protest  so  ear- 
nestly as  he  did  against  the  execution  of  Ihe  false  teachers  at  Goslar,^ 
a  proceeding  wluch  he  denounced  on  the  authority  and  by  the  example 
of  Martin  of  Tours.s 


'  See  p.  592,  note.  rem  tatari  Telimof,  ted  quia  hoc  in  diTinia 

'  See  VoL  IL  p.  712.    Haec  dicimns—    legibiis  nnsqoam  sandtun  non  approbare 
lys  he,  L  c.  c  61.  f.  902. — non  quia  eiro-    monstremiii. 
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Agobard,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  168.-351. 
His  zeal  against  the  corruption  of  the 
clergy,  428.  Against  the  too  artificial 
psalmody,  428.  His  book  concerning 
images,  428.  Against  the  Tempestarios, 
429. 

Agrestius,  39,  n.  2. 

Ahito,  bishop  of  Basle,  453. 

Aldui,  bishop  of  Northumberland,  21.   His 


conduct  with  respect  to  the  differeno9  la 
the  time  of  celebrating  Easter,  23. 

Aix  la  chapelle,  diet  at,  415. 

Albrich,  79. 

Alcuin,  abbot,  his  advice  with  regard  to 
the  Oonversion  of  the  Saxons,  76.  Wir* 
nings  addressed  to  Charlemagne,  77* 
Advice  with  regard  to  the  minloii 
amongst  the  Avares,  82.  Opposed  to 
the  punishment  of  death,  103.  ^f^jnt 
the  punishment  of  those  who  had 
refuge  in  an  asylum,  105,  N.  1.  On 
spiritual  power  of  the  papacy,  121, 
view  of  tribunals  over  the  popCL  lli. 
Zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the  preokato- 
rial  office,  123.  Of  the  study  of  6m 
Bible,  125.  On  pi^erimages,  131.  0a 
the  festival  of  All  Saints,  134.  Evvnti 
of  his  life,  153.  Master  of  the  sdMlft 
Palatina,  154.  Improves  the  Latin  w- 
sion  of  the  Bible,  155.  Master  of  te 
school  at  Tours,  155.  His  death,  18€^ 
His  stand  against  Adoptianism,  IWb 
His  proposal  for  the  refutation  of  EiUXi 
167.  His  part  in  the  composition  of  tfit 
libri  carolini,  235,  n.  4. 

Alexander  II.,  pope,  395. 

Alfred  the  Great,  467. 

Alphanus,  archbishop  of  Salerno,  391^  a. 
4. 

Alubert,  73. 

Alvarus  of  Cordova,  340 — 343. 

Amalarius  of  Metz,  428. 

Amandus,  episc.  regionar.  in  Ghenti  4fll 
Among  the  Slavonians,  41.  Beoomt 
bishop  of  Maestricht,  41. 

Amnio  of  Lyons,  490. 

Amund,  Swedish  King,  292. 

Anastatius,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  116,  n.  Sl 

Anastasius,  disciple  of  Maximns,  191. 

Anastasius  U.,  Greek  emperor,  196. 

Anastasius,  patriarch  of  ConstantiiMpI^ 
209. 

Anathema,  454. 

Andrew,  King  of  Hungary,  385. 

Andrew  (Andreas),  biographer  of  Ailild« 
389,  n.  3. 

Anegrey,  30. 

Angelarius,  disciple  of  Metfaodlos,  390^  a.^ 

Anglo  Saxons,  in  Britain,  10.  Ilieir  «oa» 
version,  12.    See  Augustin,  Britain. 

Anna,  Greek  princess,  wife  of  Wladfaafe 
329. 
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Anschar  (Ansgar),  monk,  272.  His  eda- 
cation,  272.  Uis  visions  and  longing 
after  the  missionary  calling,  274.  His 
labors  in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  279. 
Sent  by  Lewis  the  Pioos  to  pope  Gregory 
IV.,  277.  Labors  in  Sweden,  284.  His 
death,  287. 
Ansegis,  archbishop  of  Sens,  366. 
Anselm,  archbishop  of  Lncca,  393.    chosen 

pope  (Alexander  U.),  395. 
Ansirid,  archbishop  of  Nonantola,  553,  n.  3. 
Anvems,  monk,  326. 
Anthropomorphism,  443. 
Anthropology  in  the  Western  church,  553. 
Apn^vijrijCt  213,  n.  2. 
Apocrisiarii,  117. 

Apologeticus  martymm  of  Enlogins,  343. 
Apologies  for  ChristiA&ity  against  Moham- 
medanism. 
Ambians,  religions   condition  of,  in  the 

time  of  BfoMunmed,  84. 
Archicapellani,  109. 
Aichdeacons,  their  great  anthority,  IH. 

Laws  in  relation  to  them,  111,  n«  2. 
Afdcar,  missionary  in  Sweden,  28a 
AfVtast,  595. 

Arevnrdis,  or  children  of  the  Snn,  587. 
Afiyaovrai,  266,  n.  2. 
Amnm,  256. 

AruUd,  preaches  against  the  cormption  in 

Hilan,  390.    Assassinated  at  Milan,  398. 

Aliens,   their  activity  among  the  newly 

converted  nations,  5,  n.  1. 
Ano,  archbishop  of  Salzbnrg,  among  the 

Avares,  82. 
Amolph  of  Carinthia,  320. 
Annlph,  archbishop  of  Orleans,  369. 
Anolph,  biographer  of  Ariald,  390,  n.  2. 
Arras.    Sect  there,  597.    Their  doctrines, 
597.    S3rnod  against  them,  598.    Their 
re-appearance,  599. 
Aftabasdus,  usurper,  214. 
Aicelin,  monk,  510,  n.  1. 
Asceticism  among  the  Irish  monks,  21  — 

80. 
Atser  of  Sherburne,  468. 
Arrdrot,  265.  ^ 

Aiylnms,  104. 
Athineanians,  sect,  592. 
Atto,  bishop  of  Vercelli,  labors  to  improve 
the  church  constitution,  411.     Against 
the  corrupt  manners  of  the  clei^,  469. 
Against  judgments  of  God,  450.    His 
writings,  469. 
Alffustin,  abbot  in  Rome,  among  the  An- 
glo Saxons,  11.     Made  a  bishop,  14. 
Archbishop,    15.     His   primacy  in  the 
English  diurch,  16.    Seeks  to  form   a 
uion  with  the  ancient  British  diurdi,  16. 
His  death,  18. 
Anrelius,  fanatic,  341. 
Albert,  monk,  275. 
Awea  (Huns)  planting  of  Christianity 

ftmouff  them,  82. 
Avltns,  bishop  of  Yienne,  his  labors  among 
Ae  Burgundians,  4  —  5.    On  the  conse- 
cration St  the  churches  of  heretics,  5,  n. 


4.—- 8,   n.   5.-9,  B.  1.     OppoMd   to 

judgments  of  God,  130. 
Aymar,  reformer  of  Monachism,  413. 
Azymites,  584. 


Baanes,  6  fiwrapdc,  head  of  the  Paulicians, 

250  —  266. 
Bangor,  10. 

Bardanes,  see  Philippicus. 
Bardas,  uncle  of  Michael  III.    His  treat- 
ment of  Ignatius,  558. 
Bardo,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  446,  n.  1. 
Bartholomew  of  Crypta  Ferrata,  376. 
Basilius  II.,  Gnek  emperor,  580. 
Basilius    Macedo,    Greek    emperor,    568. 
Position  taken  l^  him  in  the  controver- 
sies betwixt  the   Greek  and  Western 
churches,  568. 
Basilius,  of  Caesarea,  541,  n.  5. 
Basilius,  teacher  of  the  Bogomiles,  591,  n.  2. 
Bavaria,  planting  of  Christianity  in,  38. 

Heretical  doctrines  tanght  tiiere,  38. 
Beatus,  opponent  of  Adoptianism,  163. 
Bede,  venerable,  on  the  Scottish  mcmka,  S3. 

Events  of  his  life,  152— 153. 
Bela,  King  of  Hungary,  835. 
Belitza,  first  seat  of  a  bishopric  in  Mora- 
via, 315. 
Benedictus  Biscopius,  abbot,  118,  n.  I. 
Benedict  of  Aniana,  abbot,  167. 
Benedictus  Levita,  deacon  at  Msnti,  850. 
Benedictus,  Polish  monk,  334. 
Benedict  of  Aniane,  rdbrmer  of  mona- 
chism, 414. 
Benedict  VL,  pope,  330,  n. 
Benedict  IX.,  (Thec^phylact),  p(^>e,  375. 
Benedict  X.,  pope,  387. 
Benefices,  disposal  of  church,  400. 
Berenga  II.,  Italian  king,  367. 
Berengar  of  Tours,  502.    His  efforts  in 
behalf  of  science,  470  —  503.    His  edu- 
cation, mode  of  teaching  and  controver- 
sies respecting  the  Lord's  supper  (comp. 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper),  503.    I>e- 
velopment  of  his  doctrine,  521. 
Berengarians,  515. 
Beiigen,  district  in  Norway,  298. 
Bemo  of  Bui^undy,  reformer  of  monach- 

i8mj417. 
Bemneder,  canonical  priest.  381  —382. 
Bcmward,  bishop  of  Hildesneim,  408.  n.  S. 
Bersetkers,  301. 
Bertha,  queen  of  Kent,  11. 
Bertha,  wife  of  Robert  oi  Prance,  374. 
Bible,  study  of  the,  125. 
Bobbio,  34. 

Bohemia,  spread  of  Christianity  In,  321. 
Bogomiles,  590. 
Bogoris,  Bulgarian  prince,  308. 
Boteslar  the  Cruel  of  Bohemia,  322 
Boleslar  Oie  Mild,  322. 
Boniface,  father  of  the  German  church,  his 
origin  and  education,  46.    His  first  jour- 
ney to  Priesland,  46.    In  Utrecht  and 
Bome,  47.    In   Thuringia,  47.    With 
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Willibrord  of  Utrecht,  47.  In  Hessia 
and  Thuringia,  47.  In  Rome,  47.  His 
confession  of  faith,  ordination  and  oath, 
48.  Desijirn  of  his  mission,  49.  His  labors 
compared  with  those  of  the  Irish  mission* 
aries,  49.  Boniface  in  Thuringia,  50.  Char^ 
acter  and  success  of  his  labors,  51.  His 
care  to  provide  for  religious  instruction, 
52.  His  preaching  and  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  52.  His  efforts  to  promote 
spiritual  culture,  53.  His  opponents,  53. 
His  scruples  of  conscience  m  respect  to 
holding  intercourse  with  such,  54.  Boni- 
face in  Rome  and  Bavaria,  55.  His  in- 
fluence with  Charlemagne  and  Fipin,  55. 
His  foundations  of  bishoprics  and  arrange- 
ment with  regard  to  synods,  56.  His 
report  on  Adelbert,  57.  His  conduct 
towards  him,  60.  Bioniface  not  a  worker 
of  miracles,  60.  Boniface  on  Clement, 
61.  On  the  hindrances  to  marriage 
arising  from  the  relation  of  god-parents, 
61.  His  controversy  with  Virgilius,  63. 
His  plainness  of  speech  towards  pope 
Zacharias,  64.  Boniface  strives  to  give 
a  fixed  organization  to  the  German 
church,  64.  Boniface  appointed  to  the 
archiepiscopate  without  a  particular  dio- 
cese, 65.  His  quarrel  with  the  bishop  of 
Cologne,  65,  n.  4.  His  labors  in  belialf 
of  the  mission  among  the  Frieslanders, 
65.  Boniface  deposes  Gewillieb  bishop 
of  Mentz,  66.  Wishes  to  make  Lull 
archbishop,  70.  Anoints  the  major-domo 
Pepin  as  king.  69.  His  solicitude  for 
the  English  church,  69.  His  letter  to 
Fulrad,  70.  His  quarrel  with  Hildegar 
bishop  of  Cologne,  71.  Boniface  in 
Friesfand,  his  martyrdom  there,  72.  His 
opposition  to  martial  service  by  the  cler- 
gy, 102.  Against  the  abuse  of  the  rights 
of  patronage,  110,  n.  3.  His  influence 
in  promoting  the  change  of  relations  be- 
tween the  Frank  and  the  Romish  church- 
es, 119.  On  changes  in  the  system  of 
church  penance,  137,  n.  1. 

Boniface  IV.,  pope,  134. 

Bonosus,  whetner  his  doctrines  wore  spread 
among  the  Bavarians  ?  38. 

Boruchtiarians,  44. 

Borziwoi,  duke  of  Bohemia,  321. 

Bozo,  monk,  324. 

Bregenz,  34. 

Bremen,  bishopric  there,  81.    ^   ^ 

Britain,  seminaries  for  Christianity  and 
Christian  education,  10 — 29.  Corruption 
of  the  clergy  there,  10.  Anglo  Saxon 
Heptarchy,  11.  Relation  of  m  ancient 
church  there  to  the  new  church  among  the 
Anglo  Saxons,  16.  Condition  or  the 
church  there  at  the  time  of  Augostin's 
death,  18.  Differences  betwixt  the  Brit- 
tanico-Scottish  and  the  Anglo  Saxon 
Frankish  (Romiih)  churches,  23. 

Bmnehault,  33. 

Bruno,  bishop  of  Segni,  389,  n.  2. 

Bruno,  bishop  of  Tool  (Leo  IX.),  378. 


Bulgaria,  spread  of  Christianity  in,  307. 
Bulosudes,  Hungarian  prince,  330. 
Burburg,  55. 
Burgundians.  their  conversion  and  Ariaii* 

ism,  4 .   Photinian  doctrines  among  them. 

39. 


Cadalous,  bishop  of  Parma  (Honorius  IL), 
396. 

Caesarius,  bishop  of  Aries,  4. 

Callinice,  244. 

Calliopas,  Exarch,  187  — 188. 

Camaldulcnsians,  419. 

Cambray,  sect  in,  597.    See  Arras. 

Canonical  life  of  the  clergy,  106. 

Canonization  of  Saints,  447. 

Canterbury,  archbishopric  of,  11  — 16. 

Canute  the  Great,  290.  Goes  to  Rome,  S9a 
Zealous  for  Christianity,  290. 

Capitula,  107,  n.  1.    Ruralia,  110. 

Capitularies  of  Charlemagne,  on  the  ad- 
mission of  free-men  into  the  spiritiud 
order,  97,  n.  3.  On  admission  or  slaves 
into  the  monastic  order,  101,  n.  1.  On 
the  participation  of  the  clergy  in  the 
affairs  of  war,  101.  On  the  treatment 
of  persons  sentenced  to  death  who  took 
refuge  in  asylums,  104.  On  Sends^  107. 
n.  6.  On  attendance  upon  parochSal 
worship,  1 09,  n.  1 .  Against  arch-deaooat 
taken  m>m  tlie  laity,  HI,  n.  2.  On  e^ 
clesiastical  language,  128,  n.  5.  Against 
divination  and  amiuets,  129,  n.  1.  Against' 
consulting  the  Scriptures  for  oracles  189| 
n.  7.  On  judgments  of  God.  130,  n.  5. 
On  external  works,  131.  Against  tlie 
worship  of  new  saints,  133.  Against 
vagabond  penitents,  140. 

Carbcas,  Paulician,  587. 

Cardag,  Nestorian  missionary,  89. 

Cardial,  signiflcation  of  the  title,  387, 11,7« 

Carthwig,  Hungarian  bishop,  333,  n.  SL 

Cassiodorus,  151,  n.  1. 

Castle-priests,  109. 

Catenae,  169. 

Catharists,  590. 

Catholicus,  589. 

Celibacy,  made  valid  by  ^debrand,  388. 

Chapter  of  cathedral,  origin  of  the  titls^ 
107. 

Charibert,  King  of  the  Franks,  94. 

Charlemagne  endeavors  to  convert  the 
Saxons,  78.  Assigns  to  missionaries 
tiieir  spheres  of  laror,  79.  Proposes  to 
make  Hamburg  a  metropolitan  see,  M. 
Restores  free  ecclesiastical  elections,  95. 
His  ordinances  with  regard  to  general 
assemblies,  96.  On  tiie  judicature  ftt 
bishops,  105,  n.  4.  Founds  the  Fnmk 
empire  in  Italy,  120.  His  coronation  as 
emperor,  120.  His  disposition  towards 
the  popes,  121.  Increases  the  territorial 
possessions  of  the  Romish  chnrch,  19S. 
Procedure  with  regard  to  Leo  IIL,  Itt. 
A  sealons  promoter  of  preaching,  198. 
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Procures  the  publication  of  a  homilia- 
riuiDf  which  he  accompanies  with  a  pre- 
face, 126.  Approves  of  judgments  of 
Crod,  130.  A  zealous  promoter  of  learn- 
ing, 154.  His  proceedings  "with  regard 
to  Adoptianism,  165.  An  opponent  of 
the  II.  Nicene  council.  237.  See  capitu- 
laries, Libri  Carol ini. 

Charles  Moitcl,  maj.  dom.  45  —  47.  54 
—  5.5. 

Charles,  duke  of  Lotharingia,  368. 

Charles  tlie  Bald,  of  France,  promotes  the 
sciences,  461  —  485,  497. 

Chazars,  inhabitants  of  the  Crimea,  315. 

Childebert,  king  of  the  Franks,  his  law, 
554.    Against  idols,  9. 

Childeric  III.,  king  of  the  Franks,  68. 

Chilperic,  king  of  the  Franks,  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  91.  n.  1.  His  com- 
plaints of  the  power  of  the  bishops,  101. 
n.  3. 

China,  Nestorians  spread  Christianitj  in, 
89. 

Chozil,  son  of  Parviz,    317. 

Qiosm  Parovis,  king  of  the  Persians,  84. 

Chramnus,  104,  n.  2. 

Chrodcgang  of  Mctz,  on  the  admission  of 
bond-men  into  the  sjiiritual  order,  98  — 
101.  ioundcr  of  the  canonical  life  of 
the  clergy,  his  rule,  106.  On  preaching, 
123.  A  zealous  promoter  of  church- 
l)8almody,  128. 

Chrysostom,  421. 

Church,  in  relation  to  the  State,  91  — 105. 
Considered  as. a  representative  of  God, 
92.  Influence  of  tne  Frunk  monarchs 
in  it  growing  out  of  their  power  of  ap- 
pointing bishops,  9 1 .  Laws  of  the  eh  urch, 
influence  of  tne  State  upon  them.  94. 
Exemption  of  the  church  from  State 
burdens,  97.  Protects  slaves,  100.  Its 
possessions,  101—122.  Insecurity  of 
Its  landed  estates,  101.  Taxation  of,  101. 
Influence  of  the  church  on  administra- 
tion of  justice,  102.  Asylums,  104.  /»• 
temal  organization  of  the  church,  106  — 
123.  Church  visitations,  107.  FranJash 
church,  image-worship  in  it,  234.  Par- 
ticipation of  this  church  in  the  image- 
controversies  under  Charlemagne,  234. 
Greek  church,  state  of  learning  in  the, 
169.  Influence  of  monachism  in  it,  169. 
Dialectic-mystical  tendency  in  it,  169. 
Image-worship  in  it,  201.  Romish 
chtirch,  efforts  to  enlarge  its  authority, 
113  —  115.  Relation  to  the  English 
diuroh,  118.  To  the  Prankish  church, 
118.  Imag^e-worshlp  prcdominant  in  it, 
934.  Its  participation  in  the  image-con- 
troversies, 234.  Extension  and  limita- 
tion of  the  church  in  the  fourth  period, 
271—345.  Bclation  of  the  church  to 
the  State,  400  —  414.  Internal  organi- 
sation of  the  church,  408.  Western 
chtirch  456  —  530.  Its  participation  in 
the  controversies  of  the  Greek  church, 
551  —  553.     Greek  church,   530—551 


Its  relation  to  the  Latin  church,  553  — 
586.    See  the  Table  of  Contents. 

Church  penance,  performed  privately,  136. 
Instructions  with  regard  to  the  ad&ninis- 
tration  of  it,  137.  Pecuniary  fines  in- 
troduced, 138.  Severer  kinds  of  pe- 
nance, 140.  Church  penance  in  the 
fourtli  period,  450 — 452. 

Church  oflices,  filling  of  them,  400—408. 

Church-psalmodv,  in  the  Prankish  church 
improved  by  ^ipin,  1 27.  Remodelled  by 
Chariemagne,  1 28.  Influence  of  Gregory 
tfie  Great  on  it,  142.  Agobard  of  Lyons 
zealously  opposed  to  it,  428. 

Church-constitution,  History  of  it  in  the 
fourth  period,  346  — 425. 

Church  vessels,  profaned  by  the  iconoclasts, 
217. 

Church  discipline.  136. 

Church  language,  how  the  Latin  came 
graduallv  to  be  recognized  as  such,  127. 

Church  bailiffs,  101,  n.  4. 

Church  elections,  amon^  the  Franks,  93. 
Laws  against  interfenng  with  the  free- 
dom of,  94.  Restored  by  Chariemagne, 
95. 

Claudius  of  Turin,  429.  Accused  of  Ari- 
anism  and  of  Adoptianism,  430.  His 
doctrine,  431.  His  oiblical  commenta- 
ries, 432.  Opposed  to  pilgrimages  and 
to  the  worship  of  saints,  433.  Accused 
as  a  heretic,  439.    His  death,  439. 

Clement  II.,  pope,  378. 

Clement,  archbishop  of  Bulgaria,  320,  n.  2 
His  labors  in  Bulgaria,  320,  n.  2. 

Clement,  opponent  of  Boniface,  60.  On 
the  authority  of  the  church-fadiers  and 
of  councils,  on  the  marriage  of  bishc^ 
60.  On  the  hindrances  to  marriage  as 
customarilv  received,  61.  On  the  doc- 
trine of  dbrist*8  descent  to  Hades,  61. 
On  predestination  and  restoration,  62. 
Last  events  of  his  life,  63. 

Clerici  acephali,  413. 

Clotaire,  II.,  94. 

aotilda,  6. 

Clovis,  king  of  the  Sabian  Franks,  his  con* 
version,  8.    Its  influence,  9. 

Codex  canonnm,  360. 

Colbein,  299. 

Colmann,  bishop  of  Northumberland,  24. 

Columba,  abbot  among  the  Picts,  10. 

Columban,  abbot,  missionary  among  the 
FVanks,  29.  His  rule,  30.  His  contests 
and  difficulties,  32.  On  synods,  32.  His 
contests  with  Bmnehanlt  and  Thierri 
IL,  of  Burgundy,  33.  His  banishment, 
33.  AtTuggen,34.  At  Bregenz,  fbunda 
Bobbio,  34.  His  conduct  towairds  the 
Romidi  church,  34. 

Coingal,  10. 

Communion  of  infants,  496. 

Compositiones,  52,  n.  6—137. 

Constans,  Greek  emperor,  his  edict,  rvirof 
Ttic  nioTeug,  184. 

Constantia,  queen  of  France,  595. 

Constantine  the  Great,  fknt  creates  a  eonrl^ 
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clerpy,  109,  n.  1.    Deeds  of  gift  forged 
in  hU  name,  122. 

Constantinus,  Pogonatus,  Greek  emperor, 
193. 

Constantinus  Copronymus,  Greek  crapcror, 
214.  Said  to  have  been  opposed  to  the 
worship  of  Mary  and  of  the  saints,  218. 
Enemy  of  the  monks,  opposed  to  relics, 
to  devotionists,  221.  Opposed  to  ^eo- 
ToKoCt  222. 

Constantinus  the  ;^oan^r,  Greek  emperor 
under  the  guardianship  of  Irene,  224. 

Constantinus  (Silvanus),  head  of  tlie  Pau- 
licians,  247. 

Constantinus,  pope,  197. 

Constantinus,  bishop  of  Nacolia,  203 — 
205. 

Constantinus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
219.     Executed,  222. 

Constantinus  philosophus  (Cyrill),  315. 

Constantinus  Monoraachus,  583. 

Corbinian,  among  the  Bavarians,  40. 

Council,  Irish  (an.  456).  On  wives  of  the 
clergy,  53,  n.  6.  1.  at  Orleans  (an.  511). 
On  consecration  of  the  churches  of  he- 
retics, 5,  n.  4.  On  admission  to  the 
spiritual  order,  97,  n.  3.  Against  oracles 
taken  from  the  sacred  Scriptures,  129. 
At  EspaonOy  (an.  517),  6,  n.  4.  On  pro- 
tection of  slaves,  100,  n.  8.  II.  at  Or- 
leans^ (an.  533).  On  oblations  in  behalf 
of  suicides,  102,  n.  4.  At  Clennont  (an. 
535),  on  ecclesiastical  elections,  93,  n. 
4.  III.  at  OrkitnSy  (an.  538),  on  the  in- 
terstitia,  93.  IV.  at  Orleans,  {tin.  541), 
on  the  abuse  of  rights  of  patronage,  110. 
n.  3.  V.  at  Orleans,  (an.  549|,  on  ex- 
communication of  masters  who  break 
their  word,  100,  n.  8.  On  ecclesiastical 
elections,  92,  n.  4.  On  care  for  prison- 
ers, 105.  At  Paris^  (an.  557),  on  eccle- 
siastical elections,  93.  At  Xtiintes^  (an. 
564),  on  account  of  the  deposition  of 
Emeritus  of  Xaintes,  94.  II.  at  Braga^ 
(an.  572),  on  church-visitations,  107.  At 
Auxerre^  (an.  578),  on  oblations  in  behalf 
of  suicides,  102,  n.  4.  Against  super- 
stition, 129,  n.  1—129.  III.  at  Toledo, 
(an.  589),  on  judges  attending  the  as- 
semblies of  bishops,  105,  n.  2.  At 
Tri'/Tom,  (an.  601),  on  differences  in  the 
English  church,  17.  Frank  council,  (an. 
602),  on  diversity  in  ecclesiastical  usages, 
32.  Franky  (anl  613).  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity.  38.  V.  at  Paris,  (an.  615), 
on  free  ecclesiastical  elections,  94.  At 
Rheims,  (an.  630),  on  archpresbyters  from 
the  lay  order.  111,  n.  2.  IV.  at  Toledo, 
(an.  633),  on  admission  to  the  spiritual 
onler,  98.  On  the  care  of  the  bishops 
for  the  people,  105.  On  tonsure — on 
arch-deacons.  111,  n.  1.  At  Constantino' 
file,  aw.  evfiif/i.  in  behalf  of  the  txi9f<Ttf, 
180.  At  Rome^  the  Lateran,  (an.  648), 
against  Monotholctism,  186.  Cabilonen- 
w,  (an.  650),  on  private  chapels,  109,  n. 
2.    IX.  at  TMto,  (an.  655),  on  rights  of 


patronage,  110.    Pluirense,  (an.  664),  24^ 
n.  1.    At  Merida,  (an.  666),  on  episcopal 
delegates  to    councils,   111,  n.   1.     At 
Hartford,  (an.  673),  25.    VI.  ecumenical 
III.  at  Constantinople,  I.  Trullan,  (an. 
580),  on  the  opposite  views  of  the  Greek 
and  lioman  churches,  193.     Qainisextum, 
II.  Trullan,  at  Constantinople  (an.  691 
or  692),  196.    XVI.  at  Toledo,  (an.  693), 
on  the  authority  of  kings,  96.    On  the 
punishment  of  those  who  attempt  suicide, 
102,  n.  4.     XVII.  at  Toledo,  (an.  694), 
on  the  transaction  of  affairs  of  church 
and  state  in  public  assemblies,  97.     At 
Soissons,  (an.    744),    on   Metropolitans, 
65,  n.  2.    At  Chveshtjve,  (an.  747),  for 
the  reformation  of  the  English  chnrch, 
70.     On  church  visitations,  107.     On 
qualifications  of  the  clergy,   126.     On 
good  works,  138.    (Ecumenical  at  Con' 
slant inople,  (an.  754),  again.st  the  worship 
of  images,  214.    At  iSnne  against  Adet 
bert,  58,  n.  2 — 59,  n.  1.     CEcuraenical 
at  Constantinople^  opened,  (an.  786),  229. 
Disturbances    at  this    time,    229.    Be* 
moved  to  Nicea,  230.    At  Frankfort  on 
the  Main,  (an.  774)  against  Adoptianism 
165.     Against  the  worship  of  images. 
243.     At  Aix,  (aoL  799),  on  Felix  of 
Urgcllis,  167.    At  Rome,  (800)  to  decide 
on  the  matter  of  Leo  III.  122.    VI.  at 
Arks,  (an.  813)  on  patronage,  110.    On 
the  number  or  festivals,   133.    Against 
private  ma<!ses,  136.    II.  at  Cliolons,  (an. 
813),  on  schools,  126.     On  pilgrimages, 
131.    On  libelli  poenitentiales,  137,  n.  2. 
On  right  penitence,  139,  n.  5.    On  ex- 
ternal worKS,  139.    On   the  divine  for- 
giveness of  sins  and  priestly  absolution, 
139.    II.  At  RheimSf  (an.  813).  on  the 
homilaria.  176,  n.  1.    III.  at  Tours  (an. 
813),  on  the  homilaria,  127,  n.  1.    At 
Aix,  (an.  813),  confirmation  of  the  rule 
of  Chrodegang  of  Metz,  107.    At  Con- 
stantinople, (an.  691),  II.  Trullan  (comp. 
vol.  III.)  557.     At   Forum  Julium,  fan. 
791),  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
555.    At  Aix,  (an.  809),  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  555.    At  Constanti' 
nople,  (an.  815),  against  the  worship  of 
images,  540.    At  Pcu-is  (an.  825)  on  the 
use    of   images,   551.     At    Mentz,   (an. 
847),    on  penance,    451.     On    sermons 
necessary  m  order  to  religious  instruo- 
tion,  425.    At  Chiersy,  (an.  849).  against 
Gottshalk,  478.    At  Pavia,  (an.  850),  on 
the  anathematized,  454.    On  the  use  of 
oil  in  the  case  of  the  sick,  449.    Against 
the  clerici   acephali,  413.    At  Cm/oiw, 
(an.   852),  agaiast    fanatics,    342.      At 
Ckiersy  (an.  853).  against  the  doctrine 
of  Gottshalk,  492.     At  Pdvia  (an    853), 
on   the  doctrine  of  parochial   worship, 
412.     At  Vtdfiiice,  (an.  855),  against  the 
synod,  (an.  853),  at  Chiersy,  492.  Against 
judgments  of  God,  449.    On  the  mAin- 
tenancc  of  the    right   of  ecclesiastical 
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elections,  400.  On  religions  instrnction, 
426.  At  Lanarts  and  Sayoniers,  (an. 
859),  on  the  rounding  of  schools,  426. 
At  Constantinople,  (an.  859),  against  Ig- 
natius, 561 .  At  Cottstantinc^Aaxk.  861 ), 
against  Ignatius.  563.  At  borne,  (an. 
863),  against  Photius,  Bhodoald  and 
Zacnarius,  565.  At  Soissont,  (an.  863), 
against  the  bishop  Hothad,  358.  At 
Aix,  Metz  and  Borne,  (an.  863),  on  the 
unlawful  marriage  of  Lothaire  of  Loth- 
aringia  with  Wddrade,  354.  At  Con- 
stantinople,  (an.  867),  against  the  adhe- 
rents of  Photius,  568.  At  Rome,  (an. 
868),  against  Photius,  569.  At  Constan- 
tinople,  (an.  869),  against  those  who  held 
to  two  souls  in  man's  nature,  559,  n.  3. 
On  the  patriarchate  of  Photius  and  of 
Ignatius,  569.  At  Douzi,  (an.  871), 
a^inst  Hinkmar  of  Laon,  364.  At 
Constantinople,  eighth  oecumenical,  (an. 
879),  on  the  patriarchate  of  Photius, 
576.  On  the  pretensions  of  the  pope  to 
Bulgaria,  577.  On  the  choice  of  patri- 
arch, on  the  general  adoption  of  the 
Picene  creed,  577.  At  Rouen,  (an.  879), 
on  church  attendance,  426.  At  Trodey, 
(an.  909),  on  the  decline  of  monachism, 
416.  At  Rome,  (an.  963),  against  pope 
John  XII,  367.  At  RAeims,  (an.  991), 
against  John  XV.,  369.  At  miison,  (an. 
995),  against  Gerbert,  373.  At  Rhetnis, 
/an.  996),  against  Gerbert,  374.  At 
iklitfenstadt,  (an.  1020),  against  the  abuse 
of  rights  of  patronage,  413.  At  Seli- 
genstadt,  (an.  1022),  on  penance,  453. 
At  Orleans  (an.  1022),  against  tlie  sects 
there,  598.  At  Arras,  (an.  1025), against 
the  sects  there,  598.  At  Cambray,  (?), 
against  the  sects  there,  598.  At  Limoi- 
sin,  (an.  1031),  on  the  employment  of 
the  interdict,  454.  At  Rome,  (an.  10501, 
against  Berengarius,  507.  At  Verceni, 
(an.  1050),  against  Berengarius,  507. 
At  Paris,  (?),  against  Berengarius,  509, 
n.  4.  At  Mantua,  (an.  1052),  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  papal  judicature, 
385.  At  Tours,  (an.  1054),  against 
Berengarius,  510.  At  Rome,  (an.  1059), 
against  Berengarius,  512.  On  the  elec- 
tion of  pope  by  the  Cardinals,  387.  At 
Osbom,  (an.  1062),  and  at  Mantua,  (an. 
1064),  on  the  recognition  of  Alexander 
II.  as  pope,  396.  At  Poicticrs,  (an.  1076), 
against  Berengarins,  518. 

Court  priests,  108—  109. 

Crecentius,  Roman  usurper,  422. 

Crimea,  spread  of  Christianity  in,  315. 

Cnltns,  christian.  122 —  140. 

Cnnibert,  bishop  of  Turin,  383. 

Cuthbert,  archbishop  of  Canterburj',  70. 

Cypharas,  monk,  307. 

Cyrill,  315. 

Cyrus,  bishop  of  Phasis,  becomes  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  177.  His  compact  with 
the  Egyptian  Monophysites,  178. 
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Dagobert,  king  of  the  Franks,  40. 
Dalen,  Norwegian  province,  298. 
Damasius  II.,  P^P^t  ^^^* 
Dambrowska,  wife  of  Miesco,  380. 
Damiani,  bishop  of  Ostia,  reformer  of  the 

papacy,  379.     Opposed  to  the  senrine 

of  the  clergy  in  war,  385.    Defends  self 

flagellation,  451. 
Daniel,  bishop  of  Winchester,  47.    His 

advice  to  Boniface  on  the  subject  of  re< 

ligions  instruction,  52. 
David,  Nestorian  bishop  for  China,  89. 
Decani,  108. 
Defensores,  113. 
Demetrius,  deacon  at  Constantinople,  219, 

n.  1. 
Denmark,  Willibrord  in,  45.    Spread  of 

Christianity  in,  271  — 877. 
Deoduin  of  JAe^  509. 
Descensns  Chnsti   ad   inferos,   common 

view  of  this  doctrine,  —  views  of  Cle- 
ment, 61. 
Desiderins,  56,  n.  5. 

Desiderius,  abbot  of  Monte  CBssino,S75,Bv4. 
Detwig,  Hessian  prince,  47. 
Dcynodi,  abbot  of  Bangor,  17. 
Dicuil,  monk  from  Ireland,  300,  n.  I 
IMcrolf,  Hessian  prince,  47. 
Dies  natalis  invicti  solis,  294. 
Diocesan  union,  107. 
Dionysins  Areopagita,  466.    Inflnenoe  of 

the  writings  under  his  name,  1 69.    Tbdr 

Snuinencss  disputed  and  defended,  170. 
iffusion  of  his  writings,  407. 

Dionysins  Exiguus,  346. 

Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  Mohammed  op- 
posed to,  86.    Chilperic  on  the,  91,  n.  1. 

Dorstatom  (Wykte  Dnentade),  276. 

Drahomira  (Dragomir)  Bohemian  prin- 
cess, 322. 

Drontheim,  in  Norway,  298. 

Dmthmar,  interpreter  of  Scripture,  458. 

Dungal,  439. 

Dunstan,  archbishop  of  Cantcrbnry,  leal- 
ously  contends  against  the  corruption  of 
the  clcrgv,  411 — 468.  Reforms  the 
clergy  in  England,  469. 

Dyotheletism,  181.  Dominant  in  Homo 
and  Africa,  1 85  —  1 86.  Its  triumph  and 
establishment  as  an  article  of  iaito,  195. 


E. 


Eadbald,  king  of  Kent,  idolater,  18.  Con- 
verted, 19. 

Easter-festival,  difference  in  the  observance 
of,  23. 

Ebbo,  (Eppo),  Wendian  priest,  326. 

Ebbo,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  271,  278. 

Eberhard,  of  Friuli,  475. 

Eboracum,  (York),  archbishopric,  16. 

Edwin,  king  of  Northumberland,  his  con- 
version and  death,  19,  20. 

Egbert,  43. 

Egbert,  archbishop  of  York,  154. 
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Egilo,  abbot  of  Pnim,  497,  n.  1. 

Egino,  bishop  of  Schonen,  293. 

Egypt  ander  the  Mohammedans,  88. 

*E«tfcff<f  rJ7f  ffiorewf,  180. 

Elbert,  (Albert)  master  of  the  school  at 

York,  153. 
Elfric,  of  Malmesbnry,  469. 
Elias,  ecclesiastic,  575. 
Eligias,  41,  42.  448. 
EUpandus,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  156.  His 

controversy  with  Migetias,    157,  n.  1. 

Whether  aathor  of  Adoptianismi  158. 

His  conduct  in  this  controversy,  164.  His 

letter  to  Alcoin.    On  the  Romish  chorch, 

166. 
Emeritus,  bishop  of  Xaintes,  94. 
Emma,  wife  of  Canute  the  Great,  290. 
Emmeran,  in  Bavaria,  39. 
Emmerich,  Hanfl«rian  prince,  334. 
Emand,  king  of  Sweden,  292. 
England,  progress  of  the  Christian  chorch 

Acre,  467— 469. 
Enthusiasts,  (sect).    See  Eochites. 
Eoban,  bishop  of  Utrecht,  65,  72. 
Eparchius,  104,  n.  1. 
Epiphanins,  of  Tidnum,  28,  n.  3. 
Episcopns,  regionarius,  48. 
Episcopns,  oecumenicns,  115. 
Erfurt,  55. 
Erimbert,  283. 
Erlembald,  biographer  of  Ariald,  390,  n. 

Labors  in  Muan,  398. 
Esnig,  Armenian  bishop,  257,  n.  4. 
Essex,  Christianity  there,  16.    Suppretsion 

of  it,  18. 
Ethelbald  king  of  Merda,  69. 
Ethelbert,  kinc^  of  Kent,  11. 
Ethelwold,  bishop  of  Winchester,  408,  n.  1. 

Promotes  the  cause  of  schools,  469. 
Etherius,  of  Othma,  opponent  of  Adoptian- 

ism,  163. 
Eucharist,  doctrine  of  the,  494  —  530. 
Euchites,  (sect),  589.    Their  origin,  590. 

Their  Docetic  doctrines,  59a    Different 

pvties  among  them,  590. 
Eugenius,  pope,  190. 
Engenius  II.,  pope,  551. 
Eugippius,  disciple  of  Severin,  26,  n.  27, 

28,  n.  2. 
Eulogius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  115. 
Eulocius,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  340,  343. 
Eusebius  Bruno  of  Angers,  516. 
Eustasius,  abbot  of  Luxeuil  among  the 

Bavarians,  38.    Among  the  Waraskians, 

38,  n.  2. 
Excommunication,  454. 


F. 


Fareyineia-Saga,  307. 

Faroe  isLEUids,  spread  of  Christianity  in  the, 

306. 
Faustus,  bishop  of  Rhejii,  4. 
Felix,  bishop  of  Urgellis.    Probable  aathor 

of  Adoptianism,  158.    Whether  nmd. 

on  by  the  writings  of  Theodore  of  Mop- 

suestia?  158.  His  defence  of  Christianity 
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against  Mohammedanism,  159.  Contends 
against  the  confounding  together  of  iht 
predicates  of  the  two  natures  in  Chriiti 

159.  In  what  sense  is  Christ  called  Son 
of  God  and  God  ?  159.  Idea  of  adoption, 

160.  His  appeal  to  Scripture,  160. 
Whence  according  to  him  the  dvrifu^ia' 
raaic  t€>v  dvofiuruv^  161,  n.S.  Opposed 
to  calling  Marv  the  mother  of  GkKl ;  <m 
baptism,  163.  Agnoetism,163.  Character 
of  Felix,  165.  He  recants  at  Regent* 
burg  and  Rome,  165.  His  defence  of 
himself  against  Alcuin,  167.  His  Tiew 
of  the  church,  1 66.  Felix  in  Aix  la  Chft- 
pelle,  167.  Placed  under  the  overskHbt 
of  the  archbishop  of  Lyons,  168.  SBs 
death  and  posthumous  works,  168. 

Fermentarians,  584. 

Festival,  Presentation  of  Christ  in  tbe 
Gk'eek  church.  Fest  purificationis  Mft* 
riae  in  the  Western  church,  133.  Assom* 
tio  Mariae,  134.  Circumcision  of  Christi 
134.  Feast  of  St  Michael,  134.  Dies 
natalis  apost  Petri  et  Pauli,  134.  Joha 
the  Baptist,  134.  Natales  Andreae,  Be- 
migii  et  Martini,  134.  Festival  of  saints. 
134.  Festivals  on  the  consecration  of 
churches,  134.  Of  all  saints,  134.  Jol 
or  Tule  festival  in  honor  of  the  Sun-god 
Fre^  in  Norway,  the  Dies  natalis  invi^ 
Soils  of  the  I^can4inavian  races,  294* 
Day  of  the  deatii  of  Olof  the  thick  ( Jul^ 
29th  1033)  general  festival  of  the  nor^« 
em  nations,  299.  Festival  of  orthodoa^ 
{irav^yvpic  t^c  bpr&odo^ia^)  in  the  Greek 
churdi,  549. 

Flora,  enthusiast,  339. 

Florence,  controversies  there,  397 — 400. 

Florus  of  Lyons,  489.  Against  Scotus  Erl« 
gena,  489. 

Fontenay,  30. 

Fosites-land,  see  Heligoland. 

France,  progress  of  Christianity  in. 

Franks,  the  Salian,  their  conversion,  6. 
Renovation  of  the  church  among  them,  9L 

Fredegis,  church-teacher,  460. 

Frederic,  cardinal,  683. 

Freisingen,  40,  55. 

Freyr,  Sun-god  in  Norway,  302. 

Frideburg,  pious  widow,  282. 

Fridolin,  monk,  37. 

Friedrich,  bishop,  300. 

Friedrich,  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino  (Stepbea 
IX),  387. 

Frieslanders,  planting  of  Christianity 
among  the,  40,  44. 

Frondafion,  302,  n.  1. 

Frollent  of  Senlis,  508,  n.  1. 

Frudegard,  monk,  496. 

Fulbert,  bishop  of  Cambray,  405. 

Fulbert,  bishop  of  Chartres,  470.  His  fl^ 
forts  to  promote  science,  470,  502. 

Fulco,  bishop  of  Amiens,  420. 

Fulda,  monastery,  founded  by  Sturm,  74* 
Threatened  by  the  Saxons,  75.  Privi- 
leges of  this  monastery,  75. 

Fulgcntius  of  Ruspe,  5,  n.  2, 474. 
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G. 


Gallns  in  Bregcnz,  34.  Foands  St  Gallen, 
36.    Dies  in  the  castle  of  Arbon,  37. 

G&uzbert  (Simon),  bishop,  277. 

Gebhard,  bishop  of  EichiBtadt  (Victor  TL) 
386. 

Gebuin,  bishop,  604. 

Ge^aesius,  head  of  the  Paulicians,  249. 
His  trial  at  Constantinople,  249. 

Geilane,  wife  of  Doke  Gozbert,  38. 

Geisa,  Hungarian  prince,  331. 

Geismar,  demolition  of  the  oak  there,  51. 

Genesitts,  532,  n.  4. 

Gcntiliacum,  assembly  there,  234. 

Georgius,  patriarch  of  CSonstantinople.  Ad- 
vocates  Dyotheletism,  194. 

Gerald,  papal  legate,  518. 

Gerald,  Count  of  Aurilly,  444. 

Gerbert,  master  of  the  cathedral-school  at 
Rheims,  470.  Stands  forth  against  John 
XII.,  371.  His  efforts  to  promote  science, 
470,  n.  3.  See  his  views  of  the  Lord's 
supper. 

Gerhard,  bishop  of  Florence  (Nicholas  II.) 
887. 

Gerhard,  president  of  the  sect  in  Montfort, 
600. 

Gerhard  L,  archbiihop  of  Arras  and  Cam- 
bray,  407. 

Gerhard  II.,  of  the  same,  599. 

Germanus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
friend  of  images,  203.  Advocates  Mon- 
otheletism,  303.  n.  3.  His  reasor»s  in  fa- 
vor of  image-worship,  204.  His  transac- 
fions  with  Constantine  of  Naoolia,  205. 
His  letter  to  Thomas  of  Claudiopolis, 
206.    Resigns  his  office,  209. 

Germany,  spread  of  Christianity  in,  25  — 
38. 

Gerold,  bishop  of  Mentz,  66. 

Gervin,  abbot  of  Centolom,  419. 

GewilUeb,  bishop  of  Mentz,  66. 

Gildas,  10,  n.  4.    On  asceticism,  21,  n.  I. 

Gisela,  wife  of  Stephen  of  Hungary,  234. 

Gislemar,  monk,  276. 

Gissur,  302. 

Gkber  Rudolph,  monk  of  Clony,  377,  n.  1 
—603. 

Glossa  ordinaria,  458. 

Goar,  hermit,  28. 

Goda,304. 

Godalsacius,  62.  n. 

Godehard,  bishop  of  Hildesheim,  408,  n.  3, 
446,  n.  1. 

Gorasd,  disciple  of  Methodius,  320,  n.  2. 

Goslar,  sect  there,  592,  n.  4. 

Gottfrid  of  Tours,  516. 

Gottshalk,  founder  of  the  Wend  empire, 
325. 

Gottshalk,  monk,  472.  His  doctrine,  474. 
Rabanus  Maurus  opposed  to  him,  473, 
475.  His  defence  of  himself,  477.  De- 
cUured  a  false  teacher,  478.  His  death, 
480. 

Gozachin,  515,  n.  6. 

Goibert,  Duke,  88. 


Gracctian,  377. 

Greek  church,  progress  of  the,  89  —  91. 

Greenland,  spread  of  Christianity  in,  807. 

Gregorius,  governor  of  Frascati,  424,  n.  1. 

Gregory  of  Tours  on  Clovis,  6.  n.  2.  On 
Martin  of  Tours,  7.  n.  1, 132.  His  ac- 
count of  fanatics,  56,  n.  5.  His  resistance 
to  Chilperic,  91,  n.  1. 

Gregory  tne  Great,  zealous  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  1 1 .  His  prin- 
ciples with  re^ird  to  conversion,  IS.  His 
warnings  directed  to  Augustin,  14.  On 
miracles,  14.  His  judgment  with  regard 
to  the  diversity  of  church-customs,  to 
idolatrous  temples  and  seasons  of  festi- 
val, 15.  Founds  archbishoprics  In  Eng- 
land, 16.  Ascribes  to  himself  soveieien 
power  in  the  Western  churdi,  16.  mt 
letter  to  Ethelbert,  22,  n.  1.  Seeks  to 
abolish  abuses  in  the  bestowment  of  ben- 
efices ampne  Ae  Franks,  94.  His  con- 
troversy with  the  emperor  Maurice,  97. 
On  admission  to  the  spiritual  order,  97, 
n.  2.  His  reasons  for  the  manumission 
of  slaves,  100.  His  manifold  activity, 
112.  His  conduct  towards  princes,  US, 
n.  1.  His  pains  to  support  the  authority 
of  the  Romish  church,  1 13.  His  proced- 
nre  with  Natalis  of  Salona,  1 14.    On  the 

I  use  of  Scripture,  115.  Recognizes  the 
equal  digni^  of  bishops,  115.  His  con- 
troversy with  Johannes  inftrnvriff,  115. 
Exercises  supreme  judicial  authority  in 
Spain,  1 18.  His  relations  with  the  Frank- 
isn  church,  119.  Friend  to  the  notions  of 
a  magical  influence  connected  wiUi  the 
Lord^  supper,  135.    Events  of  his  life, 

141.  His  influence  on  chnrch-psahnody, 

142.  His  zeal  for  preaching,  142.  BiS 
regnla  pastoralis,  142.  Infldence  of  An- 
gusdn  on  him,  143.  His  doctrine  of  pie- 
destination,  144.  On  the  relation  <^ 
grace  to  f^-will,  144.  His  treatment 
of  ethical  science.  His  moralia,  148.  On 
love  and  the  cardinal  virtues,  148. 
Against  mere  opus  operatnm,  149.  On 
fidse  humility  and  truthfulness,  150.  On 
the  relation  of  "  reason'*  to  "  faitii,**  150. 
On  the  ancient  literature,  150.  Hie  com- 
mentary on  the  book  of  Kings  ascribed 
to  him,  150,  n.  7.  On  ima^worship, 
198, 199.  His  transactions  with  Serennf 
of  Marseilles,  199. 

Gregory  11.,  pope  47, 48,  65,  n.  4.  His  let- 
ter to  Leo  the  Isanrian,  210. 

Gregory  m.,  pope,  on  the  mission  of  Bon- 
iface, 48,  n.  4.  Creates  him  archbishop, 
65. 

Gregory,  abbot,  his  flrst  acquaintance  widi 
Boniface,  72.  In  Friesland,  73.  Hif 
death,  74. 

Gregory,  bbhop  of  Neo-Caesarea,  231. 

Gregory,  governor  in  Africa,  184. 

Gregory,  archbishop  of  Syracuse,  558. 

Gregory  IV.,  pope,  352. 

Gregory  V.,  pope,  874.  Banishment  and 
restoration. 
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Gregory  VI.,  (Gratian),  pope,  377. 
Gregory  VII.,  pope,  518. 
Grimkil,  English  ecclesiastic,  291. 
Gualbert,  abbot  of  Vallambrosa. 
Gudbrand,  (Gudbrandalen),  298. 
Gnido,  archbishop  of  Milan,  393. 
Guitmand  of  Aversa,  529,  n.  3. 
Guudobad,  king  of  the  Bitrgundians,  5,  n. 

2.    Defends  judgments  of  God,  130. 
Gnndobald,  429,  n.  4. 
Gnndulf,  founder  of  a  sect  in  Arras,  597. 
Gunlld,  wife  of  Uarald  Blaatand,  288. 
Guntbert,  monk,  479. 
Ganthcr,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  356. 
Guntrara,  kinj^of  the  Franks,  119,  n.  1. 
Gnrm,  king  ot  Denmark,  288. 
Gylas,  Hungarian  prince,  330. 

H. 

Hacon,  prince  cf  Norway,  293. 

Hadeby,  (Slcswic),  275. 

Hadelbod,  bishop,  275. 

Hadrian,  abbot,  25,  152. 

Hadrian  I.,  pope,  on  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
man see,  120,  n.  1.  His  warnings  ad- 
dressed to  Charlemagne,  121,  n.  4.  On 
gifts  of  Constantine,  120,  n.  I.  Zealous 
n>r  church-psalmody,  128.  On  the  Apos- 
tolical decree,  166,  n.  6.  Conduct  in  the 
image-controversy,  227.  Sends  a  letter 
in  reply  to  the  libri  Carolini,  to  Charle- 
ma^e,  243. 

Hadruui  II.,  pope,  361.  Contends  for  the 
recognition  or  the  Pseudo-Isidorean  de- 
cretals, 361.  His  position  to  the  Greek 
church. 

Haimo  of  Halberstadt,  458. 

Halinardns,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  377,  n.  1. 

Halitgar,  archbishop  of  Cambray,  272.  Di- 
rections respecting  penance,  137.  On 
penance  and  time  of  penance,  140. 

Hallr  of  Sido,  303. 

Hamburg,  Central  point  of  Northern  mis- 
sions, 277.    Destroyed,  278. 

Hanno.  archbishop  of  Cologne,  396. 

Harald  Kra<r,  prince  of  Jutland,  271.  Be- 
comes a  Christian  and  is  banished,  275. 

Harald  Blaatand,  king  of  I^enmark,  suc- 
cessor of  Gurm,  288.  Becomes  a  Chris- 
tian, 288.    Banished  by  his  son,  290. 

Hari,  Iloric's  governor,  286. 

Heligoland,  Wiliibrord  there,  45.  Lindger, 
planter  of  Christianity  there,  79. 

Henry,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  307,  n.  2. 

Henry  I.,  of  Germany,  288. 

Henry  III.,  of  Grcrmany,  377. 

Henry  IV.,  of  Germany,  396. 

Henry  II.,  of  France,  507. 

Heraclius,  Greek  emperor,  conquers  the 
Persians,  84.  His  formulary  of  union 
for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  Monophy- 
sites  with  the  Catholic  church,  1 76.  See 
his  edict  kK^eaic  t^c  ^'/(Trcof. 

Herard,  bishop  of  Tours,  426. 

Heribald,  of  Auxcrre,  497. 

Hcribert,  ecclesiastic,  595. 


Heribert,  archbishop  of  Milan,  600. 

Heridac,  priest,  271. 

Herigar,  of  Laub,  501. 

Herigar,  (Hergeir),  276. 

Herluin,  abbot  of  Bee,  400,  n.  4. 

Hermannns  Contractus,  592,  n.  4. 

Hermits  in  Italy,  418. 

Hiallti,  of  Iceland,  302. 

Hierotheus,  monk,  330.  

Hildebrand,  monk,  (Gregory  VU.),  379. 
Friend  of  Gregory  VI.,  880.  His  jonr- 
ney  to  Rome,  381.  His  efforts  to  pro> 
mote  a  reformation,  382 — 384.  Made 
sub-deacon  of  the  Romish  church,  388. 
See  Gregory  VII. 

Hilduin,  of  St.  Denis,  466. 

Hinkmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  358,  401. 
His  pastoral  instructions,  427.  His  view 
of  image-worship,  440.  His  controversj 
with  Gattshalk,  478—480. 

Hinkmar,  bishop  of  Laon,  364. 

Holum,  episcopal  see  in  Iceland,  306. 

Homiliaria,  the  ancient  falsified,  126.  That 
of  Paul  the  Deacon,  126. 

Honorins,  pope,  in  favor  of  Monotheletiim, 
179.    Anathematized,  1 95. 

Honorius  II.,  pope,  396. 

Horae  canonicae,  106. 

Horic  I.,  king  of  Denmaric,  277. 

Horic  II.,  his  successor,  285. 

Hugo  of  Flavig^y,  518,  n.  2. 

Hugo  of  Langres,  506. 

Hugo  Capet,  king  of  France,  368. 

Hugo,  reformer  of  monachism,  418. 

Humbert,  Cardinal,  518. 

Hungary,  spread  of  Christianity  in,  390  «• 
335. 

Hunns,  see  Avares. 


Ibn-Wahab,  on  China,  89,  n.  4. 

Iceland,  spread  of  Christianitjin,  300 — 306. 

Icia  (Ida),  278. 

Ignatius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  558. 
His  origin,  558.  Contn>versy  between 
the  Greek  and  Rom.  churches  respecting 
his  patriarchate;  569. 

Ignis  purgatorius,  135. 

Ignis  Sacer,  408,  n.  1. 

Igur,  Russian  grand  Prince,  327. 

Ildefonsus,  Spanish  bishop,  581.  n.  3. 

Images,  superstitious  use  of  tnem  in  the 
Greek  chnreh,  200.  As  sponsori  at 
baptism,  201.  Images  specially  wor- 
shipped, 201. 

Image-controversies,  197  —  243.  General 
participation  in  them,  197.  In  the  time 
of  Leo  the  Isanrian,  202  —  214.  Of 
Constantine  Copronymus,  214  —  223. 
Of  Leo  IV.,  223  —  224.  Of  Constan- 
tine  the  younger  and  Irene,  224  —  238. 
Participation  of  the  Western  church  in 
them,  233  —  243.  In  the  Greek  church, 
532  —  543. 

Image-worship,  gradual  origin  of,  198. 
Gr^ry  the  Great  on,  1 99.    In  the  Greek 
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church,  200.  Keoction  against  the  cx- 
travaeance  of,  201.  In  the  liomish 
church,  233.  In  the  Frank  charch,  233. 
Combattcd  hj  Afcobard  of  Lyons,  428. 
By  Claudius  of  Turin,  433.  'Views  of 
Jonas  of  Orleans,  439.  Of  Walafrid 
Strabo,  440. 

Ina,  English  king,  on  punishment  in  the 
church  of  criminals  who  took  refuge 
there,  104. 

Indicnlus  luminosus  of  Alyar,  343. 

Indnlgencies,  origin  of,  52,  n.  6  — 138. 

Infant  baY)tism,  496. 

Inge-Olotson^  Swedish  king,  291. 

Interdict,  454. 

Interstitia,  93. 

Ion,  Irish  bishop,  307. 

lona  St.,  10. 

Irene  Greek  empress,  friend  of  images,  her 
character,  223.  Obtains  the  govern- 
ment, 224.  Favors  monachism,  225. 
Her  efforts  to  promote  image-worship, 
225. 

Ireland,  Seminary  of  Christian  culture, 
10.  Monasteries  In  ihtii  island,  10  — 
29-— 43. 

Isaac,  martyr,  339. 

Isidore,  bisnop  of  Hispalis.  his  writings, 
151. 

Isidore  of  Pelusuim,  abbot,  his  judgment 
respecting  the  holding  of  slaves,  99. 

Isleif,  305. 

Israel,  bishop,  460,  n.  6. 

Italy,  orders  of  monks  in,  4 1 8 — 420.  Pro- 
gress of  Christianity  in,  469. 

ItMhoe,  272. 

Ized,  Caliph,  203,  n.  1. 


Jabdallaha,  Nestorian  missionary,  89. 

Jacob  Amund,  Swedish  king,  292. 

Jacob,  Thondracian,  588.  His  doctrine, 
589. 

Jaroslaw  (Yaroslaw),  Kussian  prince,  330. 

Jeremiah,  archbishop  of  Sens,  552. 

Johannes,  bishop  of  Costnitz,  36. 

Johannes  Eleemosynarius,  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  on  the  treatment  of  slaves, 
99. 

Johannes  vr}(TTevT^c%  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, 115. 

Johannes  111^  pope,  119,  n.  1. 

John  of  Damascus,  defence  of  Christianity 
against  Mohammedanism,  88.  His  doc- 
trinal manual,  169  —  197.  His  origin, 
206,  n.  3.  His  opposition  to  tales  of 
dragons  and  fairies,  207,  n.  1.  His  dis- 
course in  favor  of  image-worship,  207 
—  208.  On  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  554. 

John,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  196. 
His  letter  to  Constantino  of  Rome,  197. 

John,  monk,  228. 

John,  whether  rightly  called  founder  of  the 
Paulician  sect  ?  246. 

John  of  Oznun,  250,  n.  1. 


John,  bishop  of  Mecklenburg,  327. 

John,  bishop  of  Heraclea,  570. 

John,  bishop  of  Sabina  (Silvester  HL), 
376. 

John,  bishop  of  Veletri  (Benedict  X), 
387. 

John,  bishop  of  Trani,  480. 

John  Yin.,  pope.  Hit  transactions  with 
Methodius,  317  —  321.  Bestows  the 
imperial  throne  of  Germany  on  Charles 
the  Bald,  366.  His  position  in  relation 
to  the  Crreek  church,  573. 

John  Xn.  ( Octavian ),  367.  Deposed  on  ac- 
count of  his  immoralities  by  Otto  L,  368. 

John  Xni.,  pope,  324. 

Joh  XV.,  pope,  contends  for  the  Psendo- 
Isidorean  Decretals,  368. 

Jolm  XDC,  pope,  580. 

John  Scotus  Erigena,  461.  His  theologi- 
cal system,  462  — 466.  His  doctrine  of 
predestination,  485.  His  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  500.  His  view  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  556. 

John,  founder  of  the  congregation  of  Yal- 
lambrosa,  419. 

Johanna  (Joan)  female  pope  (fabnlons  le- 
gend), 367,  n.  1. 

Johannes,  abbot  of  St  Ciorze,  345. 

Johannes  of  Damascus,  554. 

Johannes,  mart3T,  338. 

Johannes,  archbishop  of  Placenza^  422. 

Johannes  the  Grammarian,  533.  Tutor  of 
the  emperor  Theophilus,  547. 

Johannes  Tzimisces,  Greek  emperor,  587. 

Jonas  of  Orleans,  contends  against  Claudi- 
us of  Turin,  439.  Aeainst  reliance  on 
outward  works,  452.    His  writings,  459. 

Joseph,  head  of  the  Paulicians,  250. 

Joseph,  Oeconomus  of  the  church  in  Con- 
stantinople, 536. 

Judith,  empress,  272. 

Judgments  of  God,  130 — 449. 

Jurisdiction,  spiritual,  452. 

Justice,  administnition  of,  102. 

Justinian,  Greek  emperor,  founder  of  rights 
of  patronage,  109. 

Justinian  II.,  (}reek  emperor,  196. 


Karlomann,  55  —  56. 

Kent,  converted  by  Augustin,  12.    Snp- 

prcssion  of  Christianity  in,  18. 
Kopts  (Copts),  their  Monophysidsm ;  pa- 
triarchate founded  among  them,  88,  n.  4. 

The  Nubians  and  Abyssinians  subject  to 

this  patriarchate,  90. 
Kodran,  300. 
Koran,  moral  element  in  the,  85.    Gnostic 

elements  in  the,  86,  n.  1.    On  the  mission 

of  Mohammed,  86,  n.  2. 
Kyllean   (Killan)  in  Wursbnrg; 

natcd,  38. 
Kvvoxf>>piTai,  256,  n.  1. 
Kupan,  333. 
Kyrkujolsa  (Slavonian),  324. 
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Landrieh,  atnong  the  Frieslanden,  79. 

Landalf  de  Cottar  391. 

Landnlf  de  St  Panlo,  S90,  n.  3. 

Lanfranc,  470  —  506  —513. 

Lanfrick,  382. 

Lapides  uncti,  300,  n.  4. 

Last  judgment,  expectation  of  the,  470, 
n.  2. 

Lanrentiofl  (Lawrence),  presbj-ter,  among 
the  Anglo  Saxons,  11.  Sent  to  Rome, 
14.  Angostin's  successor,  18.  His  ris- 
ion,  19. 

Leander,  bishop  of  Seville,  118. 

Leidrad,  ardibishop  of  Lyons,  167  -^  168. 

Leif,  307. 

Leo  III.,  pope,  103,  n.  1.  Crowns  Charle- 
magne emperor,  120.  Complaints  against 
him,  122. 

Leo  the  Isaurian,  Greek  emperor,  enem^ 
of  image-worship,  202.  Uis  first  ordi- 
nance against  the  idolatrous  wo'rehip  of 
images,  204.  His  transactions  with  Ger- 
manus,  204.  His  law  against  all  reli- 
gious images,  209.  Why  he  was  favor- 
ably disposed  to  the  Pauucians  ?  249. 

Leo,  bishop  of  Phocea,  219,  n.  1. 

Leo  IV.,  Greek  emperor,  enemy  of  images, 
223.  His  conduct  towards  the  friends 
of  images ;  his  death,  224. 

Leo  the  Armenian,  persecutes  the  Pooli- 
dans,  256. 

Leo  m.,  pope,  555. 

Leo  VII.,  pope,  368. 

Leo  IX.,  pope,  378.  founds  a  new  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  papacy,  378.  ii^ts 
against  the  Normans,  385.  Canonized 
OS  a  Saint,  386.  Appears  aeainst  Be- 
rengarius,  507.  Against  Mi(£ael  Ceru- 
larius,  581. 

Leo,  consul,  571. 

Leo,  abbot,  371. 

Leo,  bishop  of  Achris,  580. 

Leo  the  Grammarian,  568. 

Leo  Allatius,  573. 

Leo  the  Armenian,  532.  His  attempts  to 
abolish  imaee-worship,  533.  His  con- 
troversy on  mis  subject  with  Nicephorus 
and  Theodoms,  533  —  537.  His  meas- 
ures for  abolishing  the  images,  588. 

Leo  VI.,  the  Philosopher,  Greek  emperor, 
578. 

Leuderich,  bishop  of  Bremen,  279. 

Leuthard,  fanatic,  603. 

Lewis  the  Pious,  35K— 271— 277.  On 
image-worship,  551. 

Lewis  IIL,  of  France,  401. 

Liafdag,  bishop  of  Ripen,  291. 

Libentius,  archbishop  of  Bremen,  290. 

Libelli  poenitentiales,  137. 

Liber  pH^ntiftcalis,  351,  n.  1. 

Libri  CaroUni,  their  author,  235.  Against 
fanatical  destruction  of  images,  235. 
Against  superstitious  worship  of  images, 
236.  On  tne  design  and  use  of  images, 
236.   On  the  opposition  of  the  standmg 


points  of  the  Old  and  New  TestamentSi 
237.  On  the  Holy  Scriptures;  on  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  238.  On  relics,  289. 
On  the  use  of  images  and  of  inoease, 
239.  Against  miracles  said  to  be  per- 
formed by  images,  240.  Against  title 
argument  in  favor  of  image-worship  de- 
rived from  dreams,  240.  On  the  worship 
of  Saints,  241.  Against  Byzantine  Ba- 
sileolatry,  241. 

Liege,  sect  there.    See  Arras. 

Life,  the  Christian,  123  —  140.-425  — 
455. 

Lisoi  (Lisieux),  president  of  the  sect  al 
Orleans,  595. 

Liudger,  his  education,  79.  His  labors,  79. 
His  death,  80. 

Livin,  in  Brabant,  43. 

LtSgsogu,  305. 

London,  chosen  by  Gregory  the  Great  fat 
an  archiepiscopiu  see,  16. 

Longobards,  Arians,  come  over  to  the 
Catholic  church,  117. 

Lorch  (Laureacum),  332. 

Lord's  supper,  idea  of  sacrifice  in,  135. 
Magical  effects  of  the,  l35.  MischieTons 
influence  of  this  notion,  136. 

Lord's  supper,  doctrine  of  the,  494 — 5S0. 
Dotrine  of  transubstantiation  according 
to  Paschasius  Radbert,  494  —497.  Strag- 
gle for  its  reco^ition,  498.  Compared 
with  the  doctnne  of  Ratramnos,  49& 
Doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper  according 
to  John  Scotus,  500.  Ratherius  of  Ve- 
rona, Gerbert,  Hcrigar,  on  this  subject, 
501.  Doctrine  of  Berengarius,  508. 
Controversies  on  this  doctrine,  510. 
Eusebius  Bruno  on  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation, 517.  Triumph  of  this 
doctrine,  519.  More  particular  account 
of  the  doctrine  of  Berengarius,  521. 
Comparison  of  his  doctrine  with  that  of 
Paschasius  Radbert,  528. 

Lothaire  of  Lotharingia,  353. 

Lothaire  IL,  361. 

Luitprand,  bishop  of  Cremona,  367* 

Ludmilla,  322. 

Lull,  sent  by  Boniface  to  the  pope,  69. 
Consecrated  bishop,  70.  At  disagree* 
mcntwith  abbot  Sturm,  75,  n.  1. 

Luxeuil,  30. 


M 


Macarius,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  194. 

Mae:noald  (Magnus), 37. 

Majolus,  reformer  of  Monachism,  418. 

Mansus  ecdesiae,  101,  n.  5. 

Manuel,  uncle  of  the  young  emperor 
Michael  III.,  547. 

Mary,  fanatic,  340. 

Mary,  virgin,  opponents  to  the  worship  of, 
86.  Festival  in  her  honor,  see  Festivals. 
Legend  respecting  her  departure  from 
the  world.  134.  Decree  or  the  council 
of  Constantinople  (an.  754),  with  regard 
to  her  worship,  218. 
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IfaronitcB,  tlieir  Monotheletisiii,  197. 

Harozia,  366. 

ICarun,  abbot,  197. 

jliartin  of  Tours,  consideration  in  which 
he  was  held,  miracles  at  his  tomb,  7. 
Gregory  of  Tours  oonccmiDg  him,  7,  n. 
1,  n.  2,  132.    See  Festivab. 

liartin  I.,  pope,  convokes  the  Laterancoan- 
dl  (an.  648),  186.  Defence  of  himself, 
187.  Political  charges  brought  against 
him,  188.  Deposed  and  imprisoned, 
188—189.  Hi3  trial,  189.  His  death, 
191. 

Ifasses  for  the  dead,  136. 

ICathfred,  count,  459. 

Kaurice,  Greek  emperor.  97. 

ICaurus,  bishop  of  Fiinf  kirchen,  334,  n.  2. 

Kaiumus  of  1  orin,  on  the  Arians,  5,  n.  2. 

Haximus,  abbot,  171.  On  rassalage,  171, 
n.  2.  On  the  end  of  the  creation  and  of 
redemption.  171.  On  the  relation  of  the 
two  natures  in  Christ,  173.    On  the  pro- 

Siessive  and  continuous  development  of 
vine  revelations,  173.  On  nuth,  174. 
On  love,  174.  On  prayer,  174.  On  the 
temporal  and  the  eternal  life,  restoration, 
175.  Head  of  the  Dyothelite  partr,  181. 
His  arguments  against  Monotheletism, 
182.  His  disputation  with  Pvrrhus,  184. 
His  arrest,  191.  His  banishment  and 
death,  192. 

Hedshusik,  Throndracenian,  588. 

Melchites,  88,  n.  4. 

Mellitus,  abbot,  sent  to  the  Anglo  Saxons, 
15.  Archbishop  of  London,  16.  Ban- 
ished from  Essex,  18. 

Mentz,  archbishopric  of,  66. 

Methodius,  monk,  315. 

Methodius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
649. 

Metropolitan  Constitution,  in  the  German 
church,  HI. 

Bfichael  Curopalates  (Bhangabe),  Greek 
emperor,  persecntes  the  Panlicians,  256. 

Michael  (Bogoris),  308. 

Michael  Ccralarins,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, 580.  Taxes  his  stand  against 
the  Romish  church,  681. ' 

Michael  II.,  Greek  emperor,  543. 

Michael  III.,  Greek  emperor,  549. 

Miesco  (IVficscislaw)  Duke  of  Poland, 
330. 

l^getius,  Spanish  errorist  157,  n.  1. 

Milan,  Controversies  tliere,  397  — 400. 

Missae  privatae,  136. 

Missi,  122. 

Missions,  in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  271  — 
293.  In  Iceland,  300.  In  Hungary, 
830  —  3.35. 

Mistiwoi,  Wendish  prince,  325. 

Mohammed,  his  appearance,  84.  His  re- 
ligious tone  of  mind,  85.  IDs  first  in- 
tentions, 86.  His  opposition  to  idola- 
tors,  to  Judaism  and  Christianity,  86. 
His  ground  in  opposition  to  the  essence 
of  Christianity,  87.  His  use  of  apocry- 
phal gospels,  87. 


Mohammed,  Aralnan  Caliph  in  Spain,  143. 

Mohammedanism,  its  character,  85.  Its 
relation  to  Judaism,  87.  Means  of  iti 
advancement,  88. 

Monachism,  its  decline  in  France,  30.  Ita 
influence  in  the  Greek  dmrch,  169. 
History  of  in  the  fourth  period,  414. 
Reforms  of,  414. 

Moidu,  opponents  (^  86^221.  Onental, 
their  principle  to  hold  no  persons  as 
slaves,  99.  Rising  estimation  in  which 
they  were  held,  106 — 224.  Extrava- 
gance of  fanatical  monkish  asceticism 
m  Italy,  418.  Their  resistance  to  the 
Iconoclasts,  219. 

Monkish  rule  of  Benedict  of  Aniane,  414. 

Monophysitinn,  among  the  Copts,  88.  la 
the  Armenian  chnn£,  261. 

Monotheletic  controversies,  175  — 198.  In* 
temal  and  external  causes  of  the  same, 
175.  Dogmatic  interests  of  the  Mono- 
theletic party,  178. 

Monotheletism,  its  approximation  to  Do- 
cetism,  182,  n.  2.    Condemnation  of  it, 

195.  Its  supremacy  under  Philippicns, 

196.  Among  the  Maronites,  197. 
Montfort,  sect  there,  600.     Its  doctrines, 

601. 
Moravia,  spread  of  Quistianity  in,  315 

—321. 
Moshurg,  316. 
Moymar,  Moravian  prince,  316. 

N 

Nalgod,  disciple  of  Majolns,  418,  n.  L 

Natalis,  bishop  of  Salona,  1 14. 

Nanm,  disciple  of  Methodius,  320,  n.  S. 

Nazarius,  preaches  in  Milan  against  tiie 
corruption  of  morals,  391. 

Nefridius,  bishop  of  Narbonne,  167. 

Nestorians,  active  in  promoting  the  spread 
of  Christianity,  89. 

Nicephoms,  Greek  emperor,  conduct  to- 
wards the  Paulidans,  264. 

Nicephorus,  patriarch  of  Constantinode, 
255.  —  533.  His  controversy  with;Iieo 
the  Armenian  on  the  abolition  of  images, 
533 — 538.  Deposed,  639.  His  origin, 
533,  n.  1. 

NicetaSf  abbot,  541. 

Nlcetas,  ecclesiastic,  550. 

Nicctas,  Pectoratus,  583. 

Nlcetas,  (Ignatius),  658. 

Nicetius  of  Triers,  8,  n.  1. 

Nicolaus,  monk,  542. 

Nicholas  I.,  pope,  his  prescripts  to  the  Bul- 
garians, 310.  His  conduct  towards  Lo- 
Uiaire  of  Lotharingia,  353.  His  prind* 
pies  for  the  foundation  of  the  papal 
monachism,  360.  His  conduct  in  the 
controversy  between  Photins  and  Igna- 
tius, 561. 

Nicholas  IL,  pope,  512. 

Nicolaitism,  398. 

Nilus  the  Younger,  420.    1^  labors  in 
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Italy,  579.  In  the  Qreek  church,  420. 
Hia  death,  423. 

Ninyas,  among  the  Picts,  10. 

Northamberland,  Christianity  there,  19. 

Norway,  spread  of  Christianity  there,  293 
—300. 

Notkcr  (Labeo),  471. 

Netting  of  Verona,  475. 

"SuTapioif  among  the  PanUdans,  their  bosi- 
ness,  264. 

Nnbia,  Christian  reahn  of,  under  the  Cop- 
tic patriarchs,  90. 


Octavian  (John  XII.),  867. 

Odilo,  reformer  of  monachism,  418. 

Odincar,  bishop,  291. 

Odo,  archbishop  of  Canterbory,  288. 

Odo,  abbot  of  Cluny,  444.     Kefonner  of 

monachism,  417. 
Odoacer,  28,  n.  3. 
Oeeumenius  of  Tricca,  531. 
OfTa,  English  kmg,  121,  n.  4. 
Oil,  consecration  with.     See  extreme  imc- 

tion. 
Olga   (Helena)   Rnssian   grand  princess, 

328 
Olof,  Swedish  king,  283. 
Olof  Stautkonnun^,  Swedish  kins,  291. 
Olof  Trygweson,  King  of  the  Normans, 

296. 
Olof  the  Thick  of  Norway,  297. 
Olopuen,  Nestorian  priest,  in  China,  89. 
Olympios,  Exarch  of  Ravenna,  186. 
Oracles,  sought  for  in  the  Scriptores,  129. 

Of  the  SainU,  129.    Laws  against,  129. 
Orcades,  islands,  spread  of  Clmstianity  in, 

306. 
Ordinationes  absolntae,  108. 
Organ,  128. 
Orieans,  sect  there,  593.    Docetic  doctrines 

taught  there,  594.    Sacraments  of  the 

sect,  549.    Council  against  them,  596. 
Orthorp,  church  there,  50. 
Oswald,  king  of  Northumberland,  20. 
Oswin,  king  of  Sussex,  45. 
Otfricd,  German  preacher,  425. 
Otho  I.,  of  Germany,  324  —  327,  367. 
Otho  II.,  of  Germany. 
Otho  III.,  of  Germany,  374—422. 
Otho  of  Frcisin^^n,  381,  n.  2. 


Padcrbom,  diet  of,  273. 

Pallium,  badge  of  arcMcpiscopal  dignity, 

119,  n.2. 
Pundulf,  prince  of  Capua,  422. 
Papa  universalis,  115. 
Papacy,  111.    History  of,  346.  —  400. 
Paracondaces,  abbot,  256. 
Pardulus  of  Laon,  490. 
Paschal  festival.    See  Easter  festivaL 
Paschalis  I.,  pope,  433. 
Paschasius  Radbert,  494.    His  doctrine  of 


the  Lord^s  supper,  495  —  497,  499. 

Passau,  bishopric  there,  55. 

Pastoral  instructions,  426. 

Pataria  (Patarenes)  popular  party  in  Mi- 
lan, 393. 

Patinns  of  Lyons,  39,  n.  3. 

Patronage  rights  of,  first  establishment  of 
them,  109.  Their  enlargement,  ItO. 
Abuse  of  them,  400. 

Patrimonium  Petri,  120.    Enlarged,  ISi. 

Paul  I.,  pope,  234. 

Paulicians,  their  origin,  244.  DerivatioQ 
of  the  name,  247.  Their  founder,  S47. 
Their  adherence  to  the  N.  T.,  particnlarij 
to  the  writings  of  St  Paul,  247.  Dii> 
tinguished  teachers  among  them,  24iL 
Persecutions  against  them,  248 — 2S6» 
Divisions  among  them,  250 — 251.  Tbiir 
opposition  to  image-worship,  250.  Thdr 
spread  in  Asia  Minor,  250.  False  aoca« 
sations  brought  against  them,  253.  Their 
conspiracy  and  flight,  256.  Their  irmp- 
tion  into  the  Roman  provinces.  906. 
Doctrine  of  the  Paulicians,  256.  On  the 
creation  of  the  world,  257.  On  the  De- 
miurge, 257.  On  heaven,  257.  On  hn- 
man  nature,  258.  On  redemption  ubd 
the  person  of  the  Redeemer,  260.  AgafaMl 
the  worship  of  the  virgin  Bfary,  262.  On 
^0  passion  of  Christ,  262.  Against  Aa 
adoration  of  the  cross,  262.  .gainst  tht 
celebration  of  the  sacraments,  263.  Their 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  263.  Chimli 
offices  among  them,  264.  Their  system 
of  morality,  265.  Written  rccordf  of 
the  faith  among  them,  267.  Proceedingi 
of  the  empress  Theodora  and  of  tGl 
emperor  Tzimisccs  against  them,  587. 

Paul  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  185  — 
246. 

Paulinus,  bishop  of  York,  19. 

Paulinus,  Canonical  priest  at  Metx,  510. 

Paulus  Diaconus,  his  Homiliariufn,  126. 

Paulus.  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  re- 
signs his  office,  225. 

Paulus,  head  of  the  Paulician  sect,  249. 

Penance,  system  of,  136  —  450.    Self-cafti- 
gation  defended  by  Damiani,  451.    Pri* 
vnte  and  public  penance,  137.    Gradfli 
of  guilt  distinguished,  453. 

Perfectus.  martyr,  338. 

Perun,  Slavonian  idol,  327. 

Pcswill,  priest,  521,  n.  2. 

Peter,  113.  Rejected  by  the  Pauliciaili^ 
269.    See  Festivals. 

Peter,  monk  among  the  Anglo  Saxonti  11. 
Sent  to  Rome,  14. 

Peter,  monk,  378. 

Peter,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  584. 

Peter,  archbishop  of  Amalfi,  583 

Philagathus  (John  of  Phicenza),  422. 

Philippicus,  Greek  emperor,  friend  of  Mo* 
notheletism,  196. 

Photin,  his  erroneous  doctrines  spmd 
among  the  Waraskians,  Bavarians  and 
Bnrgundians,  88. 

Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantiiiople,  BM. 
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His  erudition,  530.  An  image-worehip- 
per,  559.  Controversy  between  tne 
Greek  and  Roman  dinrches  respecting 
-lus  patriarchate,  574. 

FQgrim  of  Fassao,  331. 

Filgrimages,  opposer  of,  57.  Advantages 
of,  118.  Cautions  against  trusting  in, 
131. 

Pipin  of  IleriHtal,  maj.  dom.,  44. 

PipHi  the  little,  maj.  dom.,  68.  Anointed 
king,  69.  Increases  the  patrimony  of 
St.  JPeter,  119.  Improves  the  church 
psalmody,  127.  Introduces  organs,  128, 
n.4. 

FUddiUB,  495. 

Halx),  monk,  100. 

naton,  monk,  536,  n.  1. 

JMand,  spread  of  Christianity  In,  330. 

j^lycronius,  monk,  195. 

Pomilui  (Slavonian),  324. 

Fbpcs,  their  dependence  on  the  East  Ro- 
man emperors,  117.  Relation  to  the 
Spanish  church,  117.  Declarations  con- 
ceming  their  powers,  120. 

Fbppo,  archbishop  of  Triers. 

Fioppo,  bishop  or  Brixen  (Damasius  11.), 
378. 

Poppo.  priest  from  North  Friesland,  289. 

Pleaching,  124— 125. 

Predestination,  doctrine  of,  Clement  on, 
62.  Injurious  consequences  of  Angus- 
tin^s,  77,  n.  1.  Gregory  the  Great  on,  in 
tiie  fourth  period,  471  —  494. 

Pdvinna,  Moravian  prince,  316. 

Robus,  heretic,  60S. 

Procopius,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  576,  n.  3. 

Ptovincial  synods,  restored  in  France,  55. 
Against  erroneous  teachers,  56.  Par^ 
ticipation  of  monarchs  in,  95.  Gradually 
go  out  of  use,  95. 

Prozymites,  584. 

Pmdentins  of  Troges,  481  —489. 

Plendo  Isidorian  Decretals,  346. 

^rrhus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  184. 

R 

'  Sabanus  Manrus,  archbishop  of  Mentz, 
457.  His  rules  of  religious  instruction, 
457.  His  writings,  457.  Opponent  of 
Gottshalk^s  doctrine,  475.  His  doctrine 
of  predestination,  476. 

Radbord,  king  of  the  Frieslanders,  43,  44, 
45,  47. 

Radbod,  archbishop  of  Utrecht,  405. 

Badbod,  bishop  of  Triers,  408,  n.  1. 

Radega«t,  Wendish  idol,  327. 

Radislav  (Raatices),  Moravian  prince,  316. 

Radla,  disciple  of  Adalbert  of  Prague,  332. 

Ramihed,  president  of  the  sect  in  Cambray 
and  Arras,  599. 

Bathcrius  of  Verona,  469.  Contends 
against  the  rudeness  of  the  clergy,  469. 
Hjs  view  of  fasts,  pilgrimages,  441.  Con- 
tends against  the  sensuous  anthropomor- 
fdiism,   443.     Against    image-worship, 


443.    His  writings,  469.  His  view  of  the 

Lord^s  supper,  501. 
Ratramnus  of  Cotbie,  his  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination, 482.     His  doctrine  of  the 

Lord's  supper,  497 — 498.    Defends  the 

Latin  church,  567. 
Recafrid,  archbishop  of  Sevilla,  340. 
Reckared,  king  of  the  West  Goths,  goea 

over  to  the  Catholic  church,  118. 
Rc^nsburg,  bishopric  of,  55. 
Reginald,  bishop  of  Liege,  598,  n.  2. 
Regino  of  PrQm,  on  Sends,  108,  n.  1. 
Religious  instruction,  124  —  125.    To  be 

promoted  by  the  founding  of  schools, 

427. 
Relics,  worship  of,  446. 
Remigins  of  Rheims,  8.    See  Festivali. 
Remigius  of  Lyons,  491. 
Rcsponsales,  117,  n.  2. 
Restoration,  doctrine  of  final,  by  Mazi- 

mus,  175. 
Rethre,  principal  seat  of  Wend  idolatzy, 

325. 
Rhodoald,  bishop  of  Porto,  562. 
Richard,  ecclesiastic,  508,  n.  1. 
Richbald,  arch-priest,  317,  n.  2. 
Riculf,  bishop  of  Soissons,  427. 
Rimbert,  disciple  and  biographer  of  Ans- 

char,  281.    Missionary,  287. 
Ripen,  286. 

Robert,  king  of  France,  450. 
Rodulf,  bishop,  297,  n.  1. 
Romuald,  founder  of  the  Canuddnkimiaii 

order,  419. 
Rothad,  Roman  bishop,  358. 
Rudbert    (Ruprecht)    bishop  of  Wonnt, 

among  we  Bavarians,  40. 
Ru^,  328,  n.  4. 

Rurik,  first  Russian  prince,  327. 
Russians,   spread  of  Christianity  among 

the,  327. 
Russi,  328,  n.  4. 
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Sabbas,  disciple  of  Methodios,  820,  n.  % 

Sabaeism  amongthe  Arabians,  84. 

Sabcrt,  king  of  Essex,  16. 

Sabigotha,  enthusiast,  341. 

Sacraments,  rejected  by  the  PaolicianB. 
263. 

Sagittarius,  bishop  of  Gap,  119,  n.  1. 

Sap:uin,  archbishop  of  Sens,  371,  n.  1. 

Saint-worship,  132  — 133.  Decree  of  the 
council  of  Constantinople  on,  (754),  217. 

Salonius,  bishop  of  Embrun,  119,  n.  1. 

Salzburg,  bishopric  there,  40  —  55. 

Samson,  abbot  of  Cordova,  335,  n.4. 

Samson,  on  the  imposition  of  hands,  63, 
n.4. 

Sarolta,  daughter  of  Gylas,  331. 

SauJ,  bishop  of  Cordova,  340. 

Saxons,  first  attempt  to  convert  the,  44. 
Reasons  of  their  opposition  to  Christ- 
ianity, 75.  Conquest  of  the,  78.  Foit» 
used  to  convert  them,  78. 

SchoU  Palatina,  154. 
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Schools,  foundation  of  in  Prance,  426. 

Schools,  singing,  128. 

Sects,  history  of,  243—270. 

Selz,  78. 

Sembat,  Thondracian,  588. 

Sends,  107  —  108. 

Sergius  (Tychicus)  reformer  of  the  Pauli- 
cians,  251.  False  accusations  brought 
against  him,  253.  Opponent  of  the  cru- 
sades of  the  PauUcians,  256.  His  assas- 
sination,  256.  A,  fragment  of  one  of  his 
epistles,  258. 

Sergius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  his 
judgment  respecting  the  formulary  of 
union  of  Heraclius,  177.  His  view  of 
the  Monotheletian  controversy,  178.  His 
good  understanding  with  Honorius  of 
Rome,  179. 

Screnus  of  Marseilles,  199  —  233. 

Servatus  Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferrieres,  459. 
His  doctrine  of  predestination,  482. 

Severians,  170. 

Severinus  among  the  Germans,  25.  His 
origin,  25,  n.  2.  His  labors.  26.  His 
miracles,  27. 

Sidonius,  63. 

Sidu-Hallr,  303. 

Siegismund,  king  of  the  Burgundians, 
adopts  the  catholic  faith,  6. 

Sigfrid,  English  ecclesiastic,  291. 

Sigmund  Bresterson,  306. 

Sigtuna,  276. 

Sigurd,  295. 

Silvester  II.  (Gerbert)  pope,  375. 

Simon  (Gauzbert),  bishop,  277. 

Simony,  in  the  Frank  church,  93.  With 
patronage  of  parochial  offices,  109.  In 
the  fourth  penod,  394. 

Skalholt,  episcopal  see  in  Iceland,  306. 

Skara,  in  West-Gothland,  292. 

SUivonians,  pagan  in  North  Germany,  84. 
Spread  of  Christianity  amonc  the,  315. 

Sopnronius  monk,  opponent  of  the  com- 
pact with  the  Monophysites,  178.  Is 
made  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  179.  His 
circular  letter  expressing  Dyotheletism, 
179. 

Spain,  influence  of  the  church  in  that 
country  on  the  State,  96.  Relation  of 
the  Spanish  to  the  Romish  church,  117. 
Renewal  in  that  country  of  the  contests 
of  Uie  Antiochean  and  Alexandrian 
schools«156. 

Stefner,  missionary,  302. 

Stenkil,  king  of  Denmark,  292. 

Stephanus,  209. 

Stephanus,  leader  of  the  monks  in  favor  of 
image-worship,  220.  His  conduct  before 
the  emperor,  220. 

Stephen  II.,  pope,  71,  n.  2.  Solicits  the 
aid  of  Pipm  against  the  Longobards, 
119.  Arrogates  to  himself  the  right  of 
confirming  marriages  among  princes, 
120. 

Stephen,  president  of  the  sect  at  Orleans, 
595. 

Stephen,  Hungarian  prince,  333. 


Studius,  536. 

Sturm,  abbot,  73.    Founds  the  monasteilM 

ofHersfeld  and  Fulda,  73—74.    Lab^tt 

and  death,  75.    Difficultiei  with  arck* 

bishop  Lull,  75,  n.  1. 
Sueno  (Sven-Otto)  son  of  Harold  Blaataady 

290. 
Suicide,  judgment  of  the  church  on,  1001^ 

n.  4. 
Suidger,  bishop  of  Bamberg  ( Clement  II.)| 

378. 
Sun,  children  of  the,  587. 
Superstition,  promoted  by  the  deigy. 
Sussex,  Christianity  in,  22. 
Svidbert,  among  the  Bomchtuarians,  44. 
Symeon  (Simeon),  Sent  against  the  PinB* 

cians,  248.    Becomes  head  of  the  fMl 

under  the  name  of  Titns,  248.     Bb 

death,  248. 
Simeon,  monk,  421. 
Symeon  (Simon),  magister,  568. 
IwiKdnfioi^  amon^  the  Paolicians,  265. 
IvvoSo^  xev^eKTfit  196. 
Synods,  see  councils. 
Syria,  88  — 89. 
Sweden,  spread  of  Christianity  in,  S91««» 

293. 


T. 


Talanps,  Spanish  monasteiy,  339. 

Tangmar,  priest,  408,  n.  2. 

Tarasius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  SM. 

Tempcstarii,  429,  n.  3. 

Thangbrand,  priest  from  Bremen,  S9C 
Goes  to  Iceland,  303. 

Theoctista,  547. 

Theodclinde,  Longobardian  queen,  gOM 
over  to  the  Catholic  church,  117. 

Theodcmir,  abbot,  433. 

Theodo  I.,  duke  of  Bavaria,  39. 

Theodo  U.,  duke  of  Bavaria,  40. 

Theodora,  vicious  Roman  woman,  366. 

Theodora,  Greek  empress,  547.  Introdnoet 
image-worship,  548. 

Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  too- 
motes  customs  of  the  Romish  churen  In 
England,  25.  First  exercises  the  right! 
of  a  primate,  25.  Promotes  culture  te 
England,  152. 

Theodore  Abucara,  Defender  of  Christian- 
ity against  Mohammedanism,  88. 

Theodore,  bishop  of  Pharan,  head  of  tlM 
Monothelite  party,  181. 

Theodore,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  198. 

Theodore,  presbyter,  defender  of  tne  gok 
uinencss  of  the  writings  ascribed  to  Dio- 
nysius  the  Arcopagite,  1 70. 

Theodore,  bishop  of  Caria,  570,  n.  2. 

Theodore,  monk,  547,  n.  1. 

Theodore,  protospathariu.%  571. 

Theodorus  Studita.  abbot,  against  the  hold- 
ing of  slaves.  On  the  difference  of  tha 
image-controversies  of  the  earlier  timea, 
198.  On  the  cccnmenical  council  held  al 
Constantinople  under  Irene,  228,  n.  8. 
Against  bloody  persecutions  of  beretioi 
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255.  His  edacation,  536,  n.  1.  Contends 
in  faTor  of  image-worship  against  Leo 
the  Armenian,  536.  His  tendency  to 
sensaoufl  Realism  in  this  controversy, 
539.  Appears  anew  against  the  cmperori 
541. 

Theodoras,  head  of  the  Paolidans,  249. 

Theodosios  of  Ephesos,  214. 

Theodota,  536,  n.  2. 

Theodrad,  273. 

Theodolf,  archbishop  of  Orleans,  zealously 
promotes  the  cause  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, 125.  On  external  works,  131.  On 
pilgrimages,  132.  Against  private  mass- 
es, 136.  On  the  forgiveness  of  sin  and 
penitence,  139,  n.  7. 

Tneognist,  abbot,  565. 

Thcophanes,  monk,  547,  n.  1. 

Theophanes,  jurist,  550. 

Theophilus,  Greek  emperor,  546. 

Theophilus,  bishop  of  Caescrea,  347. 

Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  347. 

Theophilus,  protospatharius,  560. 

Theophylact,  see  Benedict  IX.,  375. 

Thcophylact,  anrhbishop  of  Achrida,  565. 

Theotmar,  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  319,  n. 
3. 

Thierri,  king  of  the  Burgnndians,  33. 

Thietberga,  wife  of  Lothaire  of  Lotharingia, 
353. 

Thietgaud,  archbishop  of  Triers,  354. 

Thomas,  bishop  of  Claudiopolis,  enemy  of 
image-worship,  205. 

Thomas,  monk,  228. 

Thomas,  of  Neocaesarea,  Inquisitor  of  the 
Faulicians,  256. 

Thondracians,  (Sect),  588.  Their  doc- 
trines, 589. 

Thor,  idol-god  of  the  Normans,  295. 

Thorgcir,  priest,  304. 

Thorwald,  Icelander,  300. 

Thrand.  Norwegian  province,  298. 

Thrudpert,  37. 

Thurgot,  English  ecclesiastic,  292. 

Thuringia,  Boniface  in,  47,  48,  50.  Erro- 
neous teachers  there,  48. 

Thyra,  Harald  Blaatand  s  mother,  288. 

Timotheus,  Nestorian  patriarch  iU  Syria, 
89. 

Tonsure,  of  the  clergv,  106,  n.  1. 

Treuga  Dei,  (truce  of  God),  407. 

Trinity,  doctrine  of,  opposed  by  Moham- 
me<C  87. 

Tudun,  prince  of  the  Avares,  82. 

Tuggcn,  34. 

Turholt,  (Thoroult),  monastery  in  Flan- 
ders, 277. 

Tuventar,  Slavonian  prince,  318,  n.  1. 

Tythes,  opposed  by  the  Saxon,  76.  Laws 
respecting,  101,  n.  2. 

Tzanio,  256. 

U. 

Ulric,  bishop  of  Augsburg,  405.  Canonized, 
447.  His  letter  (perhaps  not  genuine), 
to  29ichola8 1.,  on  celibacy,  411. 


Unction,  extreme,  443. 
Unni,  archbishop,  288. 
Upsala,  central-point  of  pagan  worship  hi 

the  North,  292. 
Urban  IL,  pope,  530. 
Uzziah,3a5. 

V. 

Valombronans,  419. 

Vassal,  vassalage,  influence  of  Christiiiiity 
on,  98.    Maximus  on,  171,  n,  2. 

Vice  domini,  101,  n.  4. 

Victor,  Roman  bishop,  347. 

Vilgard,  (Bilgard),  heretic,  602. 

Virgilius,  Bavarian  priest,  controversy  widi 
Boniface,  63.  View  of  the  Antipodes, 
63.    He  is  made  bishop  of  Salsburg,  63. 

Vitalianus,  pope,  193. 

W. 

Wala,  abbot  of  Corbie,  351. 

Walafrid  Strabo,  440,  458,  472. 

Walcher,  515,  n.  6. 

Waldrade,  353. 

Waragians,  Norman  tribe,  327. 

Waraskians,  38,  n.  2. 

Wamcfrid,  See  Paulus  Diaconus. 

Wazo,  bishop  of  Liege,  605.  His  conduct 
towards  heretics,  606. 

Welanao,  (Wilna),  272. 

Wends,  spread  of  Christianity  among  them, 
326. 

Wcnilo,  of  Sens,  489. 

Wenzeslav,  of  Bohemia,  322.  i 

Western  church,  history  of  its  development, 
456  —  530.  Its  participation  in  the  con- 
troversies of  the  Greek  church,  551  — 553. 

Western  Sects,  593  —  597. 

Wibert,  arch-deacon  at  Toul,  378. 

Wibold,  archbishop  of  Cam  bray,  410,  n.  3. 

Wichin,  bishop,  318. 

Wigbert,  among  the  Fricslanders,  43. 

Wigbert,  abbot,  74. 

Wilderod,  archbishop  of  Strassburg,  372. 

Wilfrid,  bishop  of  York,  banished,  labon 
in  Sussex,  22. 

Wilfrid,  presbyter,  24. 

Will,  free,  defence  of  Christianity  against 
Mohammedanism  on,  88. 

Willchad,  among  the  Fricslanders  and 
Saxons,  80.  In  Wigmodia,  Rome  and 
Aftcmach,  81.  Is  made  bishop  of  Bro- 
men,  81.    His  death,  82. 

William,  abbot,  of  Dijon,  403,  419,  580. 

William  the  Conqueror,  king  of  England, 
529,  n.  3. 

Willibald,  46,  n.  2,  50,  n.  I. 

Willibrord,  presbyter,  among  the  Freislan- 
dera  and   Saxons.  43.    Archbishop  of 
Utrecht,  44.     In  Denmark  and  in  Heli 
goland,  45.    His  death,  45 

Willimar,  34. 

Willimm,  47. 

Wilteburg,  44. 

Winfrid,  See  Boniface. 
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Wi^ttL,  king  of  Spain,  118. 

Witmar,  monk,  276. 

Wittekind,  79.    Conieqnences  of  his  nM' 

lion,  81. 
Wittokind,  monk,  289,  n.  1. 
Wiadimir,  Wassily,  Russian  prince,  829. 
Wol%ang,  monk,  332. 
Works,  external,   Charlemagne  on,  131. 

False  reliance  in,  138. 
Wratislav,  duke  of  Bohemia,  322. 
Waif,  See  Wnlflach. 
Wnlflach,  Stvlite,  28. 
Wolfram,  bishop  of  Sens,  among  the  iVies* 

landers,  44. 
Wnlfred,  English  eoelesiaitic,  292. 
Wonbnrg,  bishopric  there,  55. 

Y. 

Yago  de  Compostella,  place  of  pilgrimage 
in  Spain,  394. 


Yari  Hakon,  Gorenior  of  Harald,  298i 
Yoric,  See  Eboracom. 
Yale,  festiTd,  294. 


Zacharias,  bishop  of  Anagni,  562. 

Zachanas,  archbishop  of  Chaloedon,  570l 

Zacharias,  pope,  56.  His  condnct  towaidi 
Adelbert  and  Clement,  62.  His  condnct 
towards  Virgilios,  63.  His  dedsioa  oa 
the  petition  of  Boniface,  that  Loll  mi^t 
be  znade  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  67. 

Zacharias,  head  of  the  Panlicians,  250. 

Zephjrinns,  Boman  bishop,  347,  n.  3. 

Zoerard,  Polish  monk,  334. 

Zwentipolk,  (Swatoplak),  Mbmviaaprfiioii 
317. 


